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Part Five 

THE YEAR OF WAR 


( 1941 ) 






66: Self-Defense 


AS THE YEAR of war, 1941? dawned, we intensified our 
diplomatic and material assistance to the Allies throughout the world. 
Wherever it was possible, whether in Vichy France, Latin America, the 
lialkans, Africa, the Atlantic islands, or the Far East, to bolster the Allies 
cither by exerting our influence or pressure or by furnishing concrete aid, 
we were quick and wholehearted in making the necessary moves. 

Our position toward the conflict was clear. We were convinced that 
III! Allied victory was possible and we were determined to do everything 
wc could to bring it abo^t, short of actually sending an expeditiohary 
force to Europe or the Orient. We were equally convinced that an Axis 
victory would present a mortal danger to the United States. Those nations 
that supported the Allies could count on our friendship, those that sup¬ 
ported the Axis on our opposition. 

We were acting no longer under the precepts of neutrality, but under 
those of self-defense. In conversations with the President, with my asso¬ 
ciates and with Congressmen in those weeks I used to state our attitude 
111 this homely narrative: 

“A citizen sees an avowed outlaw coming to meet him on the high¬ 
way and he folds up and says: T’m neutral. I have nothing to say as 
between you and the officers of the law. I’m harmless. Don’t bother me.’ 
And he thinks that ought to protect him. 

*‘But the outlaw goes up to him and taps him on the side of the 
bead with the butt of his pistol and takes his watch and valuables and 
then moves on. 

“Down a hundred and fifty yards in front of him is another fellow 
looking at this incident very closely, and with increasing concern. The 
oiillaw marches straight on in his direction. So this fellow pulls out and 
bolds in his hand a little derringer pistol. When I was a boy, I saw a 
fellow shoot another fellow right in the stomach with one of those der- 
I liigtTs, and the bullet buried in and then bounced out. 

“On the other hand, we have a six-inch Colt. After you’ve passed the 
iliige where every chance of neutrality protection is exhausted, then the 
(pM'slion is whether you are going to use your derringer in the hope that, 
nflcr all, \i will take care of you, or whether you will use your Colt that 
plows through the outlaw’s guts and tears him to pieces when it hits him. 
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‘‘We could stick neutrality out in front between us and the outlaw. 
That would obstruct any sferious plans of ours beyond our boundary line 

_and it would not protect us. Because of the imminence of danger, only 

the law of self-defense and self-preservation is left to us.” 

The President stated our position forcefully in his address to Con¬ 
gress on January 6, 1941, when he said that “at no previous time has 
American security been as seriously threatened from without as it is 
today.” He said we were committed to three propositions: all-inclusive 
national defense; full support of all those resolute peoples, everywhere, 
who were resisting aggression and thereby keeping war away from our 
hemisphere; and no acquiescence in a peace dictated by aggressors and 
sponsored by appeasers. 

In this address the President stated the four freedoms upon which 
the world should be founded: freedom of speech and expression, freedom 
of worship, freedom from want, and freedom from fear. 

In the few preceding weeks the President had been reading and study¬ 
ing a fifteen-page letter from Prime Minister Churchill, dated December 7, 
1940, vigorously stating Britain’s position and needs and the war pros¬ 
pects for 1941. Ambassador Lothian had sent this to me on December 8, 
with a copy for myself, and asked that I send it by seaplane to the 
President, then cruising in the Caribbean, which I did. 

The Prime Minister said he was strongly and confidently placing 
his estimate before the President because “it seems to me that the vast 
majority of American citizens have recorded their conviction that the 
safety of the United States as well as the future of our two democracies 
and the kind of civilization for which they stand are bound up with the 
survival and independence of the British Commonwealth of Nations. Only 
thus can those bastions of sea-power, upon which the control of the At¬ 
lantic and the Indian oceans depends, be preserved in faithful and friendly 
hands. The control of the Pacific by the United States Navy and of' the 
Atlantic by the British Navy is indispensable to the security of the trade 
routes of both our countries and the surest means to preventing the, war 
from reaching the shores of the United States.” 

The Prime Minister said that Britain was unable to match the im¬ 
mense armies of Germany in any theater where their main power could be 
brought to bear, but, by using sea and air power, could meet the German 
armies in regions where only comparatively small forces could be brought 
into action. Britain had to do her best to prevent German domination of 
Europe spreading into Africa and into southern Asia, and also had to 
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maintain in constant readiness in the United Kingdom armies strong 
enough to make the problem of an overseas invasion insoluble. The danger 
of Britain being destroyed by a swift, overwhelming blow, he said, had 
for the time being very greatly receded, but in its place there was an 
equally deadly danger, the steady and increasing diminution of sea 
tonnage. 

“Even if the United States was our ally instead of our friend and 
Indispensable partner,” he said, “we should not ask for a large American 
expeditionary army. Shipping, not men, is the limiting factor and the 
power to transport munitions and supplies claims priority over the move¬ 
ment by sea of large numbers of soldiers. ... 

“The decision for 1941 lies upon the seas; unless we can establish 
our ability to feed this island, to import munitions of all kinds which we 
need, unless we can move our armies to the various theatres where Hitler 
and his confederate Mussolini must be met, and maintain them there and 
do all this with the assurance of being able to carry it on till the spirit 
of the continental dictators is broken, we may fall by the way and the 
time needed by the United States to complete her defensive preparations 
may not be forthcoming. [He estimated two years.] It is therefore in 
■hipping and in the power .to transport across the oceans, particularly 
the Atlantic Ocean, that in 1941 the crunch of the whole war will be 
found.” 

But he pointed out that Britain’s shipping losses—the figures for 
which he appended—had been on a scale almost comparable to that of 
the worst years of the last war, and that the relative battleship strength 
In home waters was approaching an unsatisfactory level. He pointed to a 
'‘second field of danger”—the possibility that the Vichy Government 
might assist Hitler—and to a third—indications that the Japanese were 
thrusting southward. 

He suggested four methods by which the United States could help. 
The first was a reassertion of the doctrine of the freedom of the seas 
from illegal and barbarous warfare. The second was protection of shipping 
by United States naval and air forces. He did not think such protection 
would provoke a declaration of war by Germany, since Hitler had shown 
himself inclined to avoid the Kaiser’s mistake. The third, if the second 
could not be granted, was the gift, loan, or supply of a large number 
of American vessels of war, above all, destroyers. The fourth was United 
States influence toward getting naval and air facilities in Eire for Britain. 

In connection with this last suggestion, he said: “If it were pro- 
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claimed an American interest that the resistance of Great Britain should 
be prolonged and the Atla#itic route kept open for the important arma¬ 
ments now being prepared for Great Britain in North America, the Irish 
in the United States might be willing to point out to the Government of 
Eire the dangers which its present policy is creating for the United States 
itself^’ 

Here he gave an intimation of future union of Northern Ireland and 
Eire by saying: “I do not doubt that if the Government of Eire would 
show its solidarity with the democracies of the English-speaking world at 
this crisis, a Council of Defence of all Ireland could be set up out of 
which the unity of the island would probably in some form or other 
emerge after the war.” 

Mr, Churchill finally appealed for some method whereby Britain 
could receive from the United States the immense supplies he specified 
she needed, without paying cash for them. “The moment approaches,” he 
said, “when we shall no longer be able to pay cash for shipping and 
other supplies. While we will do our utmost and shrink from no proper 
sacrifice to make payments across the exchange, I believe that you will 
agree that it would be wrong in principle and mutually disadvantageous 
in effect if, at the height of this struggle, Great Britain were to be 
divested of all salable assets so that after victory was won with our 
blood, civilisation saved and time gained for the United States to be 
fully armed against all eventualities, we should stand stripped to the 
bone. Such a course would not he in the moral or economic interests of 
either of our countries.” 

In the following weeks this letter received the earnest consideration 
of the President, myself, and other officials of the Government. Though 
not all its suggestions were adopted, it proved a powerful advocate for 
the policy of Lend-Lease. 

A few hours before the President’s address to Congress on January 6, 
Harry Hopkins left for London to establish a direct liaison between Mr. 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill and to make a firsthand survey 
of Britain’s war needs so that our efforts to help her could be better 
coordinated. 

Now began Hopkins’s career on a world scale. Until 1941 he had 
been engaged in the service of other Departments or agencies of the 
Government. Beginning in 1941, his chief cooperation with the President 
related mainly to the conduct of military affairs and included his work 
in administering the Lend-Lease Act and several highly important mis- 
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Bions to confer with Churchill and Stalin as the personal representative 
of the President. He rendered efficient, admirable service in all these re¬ 
spects so far as I was aware. He was constantly at the President’s elbow 
In private conferences at the White House during this period, and no 
doubt rendered much important aid to Mr. Roosevelt. 

Although Hopkins’s work was now on an international scale, I never 
had any friction, much less clashes, with him. He professed toward me 
B friendly attitude. To the best of my knowledge, he did not undertake 
to interfere with any important policies of the State Department. He 
often called on me at the Department on questions of mutual interest, and 
our agreeable working relations thus continued to the end. He visited me 
a number of times while I was in the Naval Hospital following my resig¬ 
nation, making his last call just a day or two before his final departure 
for New York, where he soon died. 

While I and many others differed with Hopkins’s views on numerous 
domestic questions prior to 1941, my later estimates of him were that he 
possessed splendid ability and rendered valuable service during the war. 

The Lend-Lease Bill was introduced in the House and Senate on 
January 10. About that day the President called for me. He said Mor- 
genthau had expected to lead the-fight for the bill in Congress, but that 
considerable opposition could be expected from the isolationists and wav- 
ercrs, and he wanted me to take charge of and handle the bill as the best 
means of getting it through. Specifically he requested that I appear per- 
lonally before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs and the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, which would hold hearings on the bill. 
I agreed. 

On the day after the bill’s introduction I saw Sir Frederick Phillips, 
British Under Secretary of the Exchequer, in my office. I said to him that, 
although I had had virtually nothing to do with the formal drafting of the 
bill, which had been in the hands of the President and Morgenthau, I had 
BUggested three or four points that I thought would facilitate its pas- 
lage and preserve favorable public opinion in support of aid to Britain. 
One of these suggestions, I explained,, was that, if Britain intended to make 
any kind of payment during the next twelve months or so for military 
aupplies, now was the one time for her to do so in the form of collateral 
of a billion and a half or two billion dollars. “This action,” I commented,, 
“would go further to disarm critics and keep the whole movement on a 
favorable basis than anything else that might be said or done.” 

But I made no impression whatever on the British Under Secretary 
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so far as I could see. Britain’s argument at that time was that she 
was at the end of her tether, and that the foreign securities she still pos¬ 
sessed were pledged or needed elsewhere. Yet thi.s became one of the 
major weapons in the hands of opponents of Lend-Lease who argued that 
Britain still could and should pay cash for her purchases here. 

When the House committee began its hearings on January iS, I 
opened with an extensive statement to the committee in support of the 
legislation. My approach was to analyze not the bill in detail but the inter¬ 
national situation that made the bill necessary. I examined the menace 
presented to us by each of the Axis countries. As to the Oriental member, 

I said; “It has been clear throughout that Japan has been actuated from 
the start by broad and ambitious plans for establishing herself in a 
dominant position in the entire region of the western Pacific. Her leaders 
have openly declared their determination to achieve and maintain that 
position by force of arms and thus to make themselves masters of an area 
containing almost one half of the entire population of the world.’’ 

Italy I dismissed briefly except to point out her responsibility as the 
first of the European Powers to commit one of the recent series of breaches 
of the world order. 

After outlining Hitler’s preparations for war, his broken promises, 
his aggressions, and our many efforts to prevent war from coining, I said. 

“It has become increasingly apparent that mankind is today face to 
face not with regional wars or isolated conflicts, but with an organized, 
ruthless, and implacable movement of steadily expanding conquest. We 
are in the presence of forces which are not restrained by considerations of 
law or principles of morality j w|jich have fixed no lirfiits for their pro¬ 
gram of conquest; which have spread over large areas on land and are 
desperately struggling now to seize control of the oceans as an essential 
means of achieving and maintaining their conquest of the other conti¬ 
nents,*^ 

The most serious question for the United States, I emphasized, was 
whether the control of the high seas should pass into the hands of powers 
bent on a program of unlimited conquest. It was in this light, above all, 
that we should order our thinking and action with respect to the amount 
of material assistance that we were prepared to famish Great Britain, 

As was expected, the debate in Congress on Lend-Lease aroused the 
last-ditch opposition of isolationists and those who resented any additional 
grant of authority to the President, They brought to the stand persons 
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of note such as Colonel Charles A, Lindbergh to propagate the thought 
that our safety would not be affected even if Germany won. 

In the State Department we prepared arguments against some of the 
amendments that were introduced to cripple the application of Lend-Lease 
or to hamstring our foreign policy. In particular we worked against a 
proposed amendment stating that the Act conferred no additional powers 
to authorize the employment of our armed forces beyond the limits of the 
Western Hemisphere. I believed this amendment, although it did not 
change the constitutional powers of the President, would have a bad 
psychological and political effect on our own people and on other Govern¬ 
ments. We also opposed an amendment that specifically named the coun¬ 
tries to be assisted. 

The Act, as it finally was passed and became law on March ii, was 
substantially what my associates and I wanted. It was one of the most 
revolutionary legislative actions in American history. I felt a sharp sense 
of relief that Congress had so signally recognized the strong interest of 
the United States in seeing to it that Britain did not fall and Hitler 
triumph. 

I then had a long discussion with the President on what he might 
say following the passage of Lend-Lease. I felt he should make it the 
kernel of a vigorous statement to warn the Axis that we were engaging 
in active rather than passive defense. In consequence, he said, in an ad¬ 
dress to the White House Correspondents’ Association on March 15; “Let 
not dictators of Europe and Asia doubt our unanimity now. . . . The 
world has been told that we, as a united nation, realize the danger which 
confronts us—and that to meet that danger our democracy has gone into 
action.” 

The Act authorized the transfer of $1,300,000,000 worth of materials 
already on hand, and a fortnight later the President signed a bill appro¬ 
priating $7,000,000,000 for Lend-Lease purposes. Again at the President’s 
request that I rather than the Secretary of the Treasury take the lead, 
I had supported this bill in arguments to the House Committee on Appro¬ 
priations. 

The Lend-Lease Act overthrew what seemed to have been one of 
Hitler’s basic hopes in promoting the Axis Tripartite Pact of the previous 
laptember. Chir Embassy in Berlin had cabled me on December 20, a few 
days after the President stated the concept of Lend-Lease in his press 
conference, that one of the few plausible explanations for concluding the 
Tripartite Pact was a conviction in upper circles in Berlin that the 
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United States would be so alarmed at the prospect of war with Japan and 
Germany simultaneously ^hat we would abandon assistance to England 
rather than face this possibility. 

The new British Ambassador, the former Foreign Secretary Lord 
Halifax, had arrived while Lend-Lease was before Congress. He received 
an unprecedented welcome in that the President went down to Annapolis 
to meet him as he came in aboard the battleship King George V, Halifax 
paid his first call on me on January 25 to present a copy of his credentials, 
and We had a general interchange of information. While I keenly re¬ 
gretted Lothian^s death, I saw at once that I could work on the same 
effective, cordial terms with his tall, thin, ascetic-looking successor. Hali¬ 
fax, who possessed unusual ability, engaged in prodigious, fruitful labors 
while serving in Washington, and the extent and importance of his accom¬ 
plishments werV unexcelled by any other foreign representative during my 
tenure in office. 

Britain and we exchanged new ambassadors at almost the same time, 
John G. Winant going to London as United States Ambassador to replace 
Kennedy, who had resigned. Winant had achieved a fine background as a 
broad-gauged public servant while occupying the office of Governor of 
New Hampshire. Possessing vision and a constructive mind, he proved 
alert and active in his work as Ambassador to Great Britain and made 
us many useful suggestions. 

Lend-Lease came at a critical psychological moment. Hitler’s armies 
had occupied Bulgaria on March i, 1941, after previously taking over 
Rumania. The Nazis were bringing overwhelming pressure on Yugoslavia 
to join the Axis, which pressure the President and I, working along parallel 
lines with Great Britain, were striving to counterbalance. Our own rela¬ 
tions with the Axis were becoming ever more strained. 

I instructed Ambassador Phillips in Rome on February 28 to inform 
the Italian Government that we wished its consulates in Seattle, Detroit, 
and Newark closed and its personnel in those posts withdrawn. This was 
our reaction to the request of the Italian Government on February 12 
that the consulates of all Governments except Germany be moved from 
Palermo and Naples to Rome or farther north and away from the sea- 
coast. The Italian consulates in Detroit and Newark were duly closed, 
even as were ours at Palermo and Naples. Seattle was omitted from this 
action on Phillips’s suggestion since other countries had consulates there 
under career officers, and to single out the Italian consulate might result 
in retaliatory action against our other consulates in Italy. 
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Our relations with the Axis became further exacerbated when, on 
March 30, 1941, the Coast Guard took into protective custody the Ger¬ 
man, Italian, and Danish ships lying idle in United States ports following 
fvidence that the German and Italian ships were being sabotaged. Coast 
Guardsmen found that the machinery of many Axis ships had been drasti¬ 
cally damaged. Of the twenty-seven Italian ships in our ports, twenty-five 
had been so badly damaged that extensive repairs would be necessary if 
they were to sail. 

During the previous December I had handed the President a memo¬ 
randum written by several of my associates, including Jesse Saugstad, the 
l)epartment’s shipping expert, recommending that the German, Italian, 
and Danish ships in our ports be taken into protective custody lest the 
vessels of the first two nationalities be sabotaged or sunk by their crews 
and the Danish vessels be damaged by Axis agents. The President thought 
this action too drastic at that time. 

We at the State Department, however, had continued to study the 
subject. During the first part of March we had an exchange of notes 
with the German Embassy which, apprehensive lest we requisition Axis 
ahips in our ports, had claimed that this right could be exercised only by 
4 belligerent state and then only under conditions of “urgent public emer- 
fcncy.” I approved an aide-memoire to the German Charge, Dr. Hans 
Thomsen, in which we refused to enter into a discussion with Germany of 
the circumstances under which the right of a sovereign state to requisi¬ 
tion foreign shipping found within its jurisdiction might be exercised. 

The German, Italian, and Danish Governments all protested our 
action, but Danish Minister de Kauffmann, whose loyalty to the Allied 
cause never faltered, said to Assistant Secretary Long that he was not 
unhappy that it had happened. 

I sent strong replies on April 3 to the German and Italian Embassies. 
I pointed out that their crews, in damaging their vessels to the detriment 
of navigation and the safety of our harbors, had committed felonies under 
United States law, in disregard of the hospitality we had extended to them. 

The Italian side of the incident was aggravated by the fact that we 
received, through the Treasury, documentary evidence that the Italian 
Naval Attache in Washington, Admiral Lais, had directed that the ma¬ 
chinery of five Italian ships at Norfolk, Virginia, be put out of commis- 
ilon. After getting the President’s approval, I sent a note to Italian Am¬ 
bassador Prince Colonna on April 2 stating that his naval attache was 
persona non grata and should be immediately recalled. 
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We informed the other American Republics of our taking the Axis 
and Danish ships into protective custody, so that they might take similar 
action with regard to the ships of the same nationalities tied up in their 
ports. Many of the Axis ships in Latin American ports were also being 
sabotaged. 

When Hitler invaded Yugoslavia and Greece on April 6, the intense 
diplomatic effort we had been making to solidify the Balkans against this 
eventuality came to an end. Ever since the beginning of January, from 
all the capitals concerned, cables had come to my desk reporting the 
probability that Hitler would attack Greece to aid his failing partner, 
Mussolini. 

From Belgrade our Minister Arthur Bliss Lane cabled me on January 
24 and 25 that he and Colonel William J, Donovan, who was sent by 
Secretary of the Navy Knox, on behalf of the President, to the Balkans 
to stimulate their resistance, had been assured by the Regent, Prince Paul, 
and by Prime Minister Cvetkovic that Yugoslavia would not permit troops 
or war materials to pass through her territory and would resist aggression. 

Lane also said it was thought in Belgrade that if Bulgaria and Turkey 
would adopt a similar attitude, the three countries together might success¬ 
fully protect themselves.* He suggested the possibility of informally point¬ 
ing out to the three countries the desirability of a joint defense policy. He 
thought, however, that mutual distrust among the three might prevent 
a joint policy, and that steps would have to be taken by us to dispel 
this mistrust. 

I cabled Lane on January 29 that, while it was not our practice di¬ 
rectly to initiate a policy such as he suggested, we were losing no oppor¬ 
tunity to bring our position relative to the war to the attention of the 
Balkan representatives in Washington. I also commented that we were 
placing particular emphasis on our aid to Greece and Britain. 

I gave virtually the same answer to Lord Halifax when 'he called 
upon me on February 5 to request our support of the British in encourag¬ 
ing conversations between Turkey and Yugoslavia toward a policy of 
mutual defense. 

As reports came to us that a movement of German troops into Bul¬ 
garia was imminent. Lane cabled me from Belgrade on February 8 that 
the Regent considered Yugoslavia’s situation desperate. He said that the 
Prime Minister, along with Foreign Minister Cincar-Markovic, who Lane 
thought had Axis leanings, might shortly go to Berlin at Hitler’s invita- 
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tion, and that the Regent was disposed to avoid the possibility of war at 
• All costs. 

^ After talking this situation over with the President, I sent Lane in 
Belgrade and Ambassador John V. A. MacMurray in Ankara, Turkey, 
Identical cables on February 9 to be communicated to the Yugoslav and 
Turkish Governments. After quoting a statement by the President that 
^<we are planning our own defense with the utmost urgency and in its 
vast scale we must integrate the war needs of Britain,” I said, in effect: 

“This position continues to be the keystone of the national defense 
policy of the United States and this effort has been intensified by the 
developing situation. That Britain will win we are convinced. Already 
war-material production in America has been undertaken on the vast scale 
indicated, and the provision of facilities to meet the requirements of the 
British will continue until the final victory ever increasingly. On several 
occasions the President has pointed out that from this policy there can 
be no deviation, as in his own words: ‘We know now that a nation can 
have peace with the Nazis only at the price of total surrender.’ ” 

I asked the Bulgarian Minister in Washington to come to the State 
Department, where he was given the substance of the cables to the 
Turkish and Yugoslav Governments. 

Five days later I went personally to the Yugoslav Legation and 
banded Minister Fotitch a message from the President to be transmitted 
lo his Government. The President had not asked Fotitch to come to the 
White House because of speculation that might have been aroused by the 
The message said; 

“The President ... is convinced that any victory on behalf of the 
predatory powers, even if it only be in the diplomatic field, would but 
pave the way for fresh demands accompanied by threats of force against 
the very independence of the nation thus menaced. The President also 
dwlres it to be realized that the so-called Lend-Lease Bill now before 
Congress and which has been passed by the House of Representatives and 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate permits ... the 
president to supply the materials of war to those nations that are now the 
Vktlms of aggression or which might be threatened with aggression.” 

I cabled Ambassador MacMurray the same day instructing him, at 
tte President’s direction, to convey to the Turkish Prime Minister an 
llmost identical message. MacMurray cabled on February i8 that the 
Turkish Prime Minister, without making any definite commitment, had 
ixpressed his cordial appreciation of the President’s message and his Gov- 
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ernment’s wholehearted^support of the ideals of the United States and 

^^la“led me oJthe same day that the Regent was very 
for the President’s message and the manner of its 

F^titph Prince Paul said Yugoslavia would fight if attacked. He added, 
that, if German troops occopM Bnlgaria, Yugoslavs pos.tjon 
would not be tenable and, if Yugoslavia were attacked 
resistance could not continue for more than two weeks. He felt that any 
United States aid would come too late to help Yugosl^ia. owever, 
Resent had confidence in the ultimate victory of the Allies. 

I sent Minister Lane’s cable to the President for 
After Mr Roosevelt read it he sent me a memorandum dated Februa^ 

20 in ^ich he said: “ Ithifik we should find some means of getting across 
to the Prince Regent and others that the United States is ^ 

merely to the present but to the future, and that any nation which ta y 
submits on the grounds of being quickly overrun would recede ess 
pathy from the world than a nation which resists, even if this resistan« 

ran be continued for only a few weeks.” 

He pointed to Abyssinia, China, Greece, and Norway as 
the good side. “Abyssinia,” he said, “won world sympathy by a brief 
thouS useless resisLct^and Abyssinia will be restored m some way 

“chinTsSmed capable of making no resistance in the modern sense 
of the word-but after four years China is still resisting and has the 
sympathy of the world-with an e:.cellent chance of being reconstituted 

in her independence in some way at some date, 

“The Greek cause looketf completely hopeless in view of an Italian 
army and air force of overwhelming proportions. Ewn if Greece goes 
down fighting in the next few weeks, the cause of Greek independence 

«The°reLVuatd action fought by Norway for two or three months 
means that all of us will work for the restoration of orwegian in 

‘^^^^With tpeciflc reference to Yugoslavia and Turkey, he said: 

“Our type of civilisation and the war in whose outcome we are 
definitely interested, will be definitely helped by 

of Yugoslavia and, almost automatically, resistance on the part of Tur 
key Jven though temporarily Yugoslavia and Turkey are not successful 

in the military sense. 
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“How can we best get these thoughts across?’’ 

We thereupon prepared a telegram to Minister Lane based on the 
BMmorandum, with some necessary changes, and sent it on February 22, 

The following day Lane cabled that the Prince Regent’s mood, while 
not optimistic, seemed much more determined after he had read the mes- 
Itge. Prince Paul said Yugoslavia would sign with Germany no political 
Igreement impairing Yugoslav sovereignty and would resist aggression. 
Under no conditions would Yugoslavia sign the Tripartite Pact or par¬ 
ticipate in the “new order in Europe,” which amounted to the same thing. 

Then, on March i, Bulgaria signed the Axis pact and German troops 
began immediately to occupy that country, and to move toward the Greek 
border. The cables we now received from our diplomatic missions showed 
that Turkey would not undertake any military action even if Greece were 
Invaded; that no progress had been made toward a Turkish-Yugoslav 
Understanding; that Greece would not submit to the German threat and 
would receive all possible aid from the British; and that Yugoslav resist- 
tnee was uncertain. 

Lord Halifax came to me on March 3 to inquire whether v/e would 
lUpply Turkey with war materials direct or whether this should be done 
by or through Britain. I replied that it was my understanding that my 
Government would cooperate to the fullest possible extent in supplying 
Wtr materials to Turkey under appropriate circumstances. 
i The following day the President froze Bulgarian credits in the 
United States. In reply to a request from Minister Lane, I authorized him 
•n March 5 to make the President’s February 22 message to the Regent 
known to the Prime Minister, and the substance of it to other Govern- 
Htnt leaders, in an eftort to bolster Yugoslav resistance, 
f Prime Minister Churchill cabled the President on March 10 that the 
•^concerted influence” of our Chiefs of Mission at Moscow, Ankara, and 
Gelffrade would be of enormous value at the moment, Mr. Churchill hoped 
Wl could induce the Soviet Government to give assurances to Turkey 
Which would assist its Government in withstanding German penetration. 

I thereupon sent the President a memorandum on March 12, in which 
I recited the various actions we had already taken in the Balkans and 
Hiihl: “I am satisfied that we here, and our representatives in that area 
liiiVr done everything that could possibly be done to bolster up the re- 
llitutu e of the Balkan Governments to penetration and occupation by the 
Girinan forces.” I informed Mr. Roosevelt that I had been told by Balkan 
UpPtiientatives here—and I believed it to be true—that the only further 
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steo that would be of real help would be the promise by the ^"tish Gov- 
SLent to lend materi/l military aid wi^ air 

Yugoslav and Turkish Governments in the event they found it necessary 
to resist the entrance or passage of German troops. 

I added that I had already transmitted this suggestion 
A V. cc^rtnr Halifax when I saw him several days previously. ■ 

IS to inform me of certain assurances that the Bulgaria Al- 

r^eived from Hitler relative to the Gerrnan occupation « 
though I thanked the Ambassador for his information, I rema . 

t er Lh this communication out of his stock on hand of simdar 
commentations. He has been sending these to each o ^e 
he has occupied or conquer'ed. He seems to contemplate sending them 
countries whose seizure he has in mind for the future. 

Thp Ambassador smiled and promptly agree . , -i t> • 

™ tte ^day MinMer Lane cabled Irom Bdgrade tot the Pnme 

MiniSer had indicated to to British Minister in 

slavia kcST^u^^rm*tlng''the mditaty occnparinn 

:rY;™“elt,ing da. Lane cabled tot Prince Pan. had taken 

pressure was incniaamg, the Yugoslav GoveramenPs 
nut uerm v ^ statement by Assistant 

Ftt^MStrSmilianid that adherence to the Tripartite Pact was 
Foreign ^ 21 that adherendfe to the 

Asis'^rescluding any military clauses, was Imminent. Two 

he tepnttid tot 

--- Lce.n«y wi. to 

Regent and the Prime Minister, using again the vannns points we had 
male in on, telegrams to Belgrinie, but wither being able to chmig. thett 

“”rpSd;it"s^:n':^~ 

on hJSh ,4, when it became dear tot Yugoslavm would sign with 

^"™Thr Yugoslav Government duly entered the Tripartite y^^t-but 
on aI«W teacinn “ t 

Government's 
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Scccptance of the Axis pact, but they undoubtedly had the further effect 
of helping to solidify popular resistance to that acceptance. A coup d^itat 
occurred early in the morning of March 27, young King Peter assumed 
control of the country, the Regent resigned, and General Simovic became 
Premier. Yugoslavia had regained her independence, if only for the 
moment. 

President Roosevelt the following day cabled his best wishes to King 

Peter. 

Ten days after the coup d^itat the Germans launched their attack on 
Yugoslavia and Greece. On that day, April 6, I issued a public statement, 
faying: ^^The barbaric invasion of Yugoslavia and the attempt to an¬ 
nihilate that country by brute force is but another chapter in the present 
planned movement of attempted world conquest and domination. Another 
amall nation has been assaulted by the forces of aggression and is further 
proof that there are no geographical limitations or bounds of any kind to 
their movement for world conquest.’^ 

I emphasized the sympathy of the American people for Yugoslavia 
and our intention to send military and other supplies to Yugoslavia as 
ipeedily as possible. The President spoke to the same effect in a message 
to King Peter on April 8. 

I cabled our Legations in Sofia, Bucharest, and Budapest on April 7 
to make clear to the Bulgarian, Rumanian, and Hungarian Governments, 
Tfipectively, how we would regard their support of any aggressive acts 
igainst Yugoslavia. I said that we here were directing all our efforts under 
existing law toward helping those nations that were defending them- 
lilves against aggression, and I assumed our representatives were using all 
Information coming to them from this country to stress the scope of our 
determination. Subsequently, however, Hungary attacked Yugoslavia, and 
Bulgaria attacked both Greece and Yugoslavia. 

Hitler^s rapid conquest of Yugoslavia and Greece is a matter of 
ffcord. Important, however, was the fact that Yugoslavia resisted. Ger¬ 
man divisions therefore had to be employed in the Balkans that could 
have made considerable difference during the invasion of Russia two 
mnnilis later. Had we not taken the strong diplomatic steps we took, and 
hxd Britain not sent an expeditionary force to Greece, Yugoslavia might 
have given in without a struggle, and the Nazi occupation divisions 
Unglcd in the Balkans might have been thrown decisively into the cli- 
- fnai iic struggle in the December snows at the gates of Moscow. 

Germany’s might now touched the shores of the Aegean and the 
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Adriatic. At about the same time the British forces in Libya, weakened 
by the dispatch of troops to Greece, were sent reeling back toward Egyp - 
It looked as if Hitler might extend himself across North Africa and come 

out upon the Atlantic, ^ 

We therefore had to face new problems at once in our contribution 

to the winning of the Battle of the Atlantic. 


67 : Battle of the Atlantic 


(1 AS HITLER INTENSIFIED his sea war against Britain in the 
Atlantic by using more and better underwater and surface warships, it 
bicame incumbent upon us to take a series of important steps in the diplo¬ 
matic field to aid in defeating his efforts to strangle the United Kingdom. 

It was evident to the President and me and to American military 
lUthorities that the year 1941 was perhaps the crucial one for Britain, 
Shipping losses were averaging twice and thrice her capacity to replace 
thtiu. Our production of war materials was increasing by leaps and 
bounds, but the increase meant little unless it could be transported to the 
United Kingdom for use. 

We knew that Germany was exerting ever greater pressure on the 
Vichy Government to obtain bases in French North and West Africa from 
which German submarines could operate. She was bringing pressure on 
(he Spanish Government toward a similar end. At the same time a Nazi 
Ibreut to Greenland became evident. 

The whole question of the defense of Greenland had been under dis- 
tumlon at the White House, at the State, War, and Navy Departments, 
ind with the British and Canadians during a large part of 1940 and into 
I 94 L but it was not until April 9, 1941, three days after Hitler’s invasion 
if Yugoslavia and Greece, that it came to a head with the signing of an 
||rcement for our protection of the gigantic island. 

The British and Canadians had been pressing us to establish an air- 
m In Greenland to assist in the transport of warplanes, under their own 
|mwer, from Canada to the United Kingdom, or to agree that they them- 
lilVtfM should do so. In March, with the approval of the President, we 
liwed to send a survey expedition to Greenland for this purpose. We had 
bid prior consultation with Danish Minister de Kauffmann and with 
Qreonliind authorities, who urged us to proceed. 

On March 12 I addressed a letter to Secretary of the Navy Knox 
Wf Inning a general letter of instruction for the guidance of the senior 
l^fir of the expedition. I outlined our political thinking toward Green- 
tend, »flying: 

"Ah n result of Greenland’s geographical location in the Western 
Hittll«|>hcre and inclusion within the general scope of the Monroe Doc- 
And by reason of obligations toward the Western Hemisphere arising 
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out of the adherence by this Government to the Act of Havana in July, 
1940, the United States ^Iso has a certain dominant interest in Greenland 
arising out of considerations of national and hemispheric defense. Under 
the Monroe Doctrine and the Act of Havana^ the United States could not 
tolerate an attack upon Greenland by any non-American power or an 
attempt by such a power to alter the present political status of the island. 
Accordingly, since the outbreak of the present war in Europe, the United 
States has endeavored to guard against Greenland’s being drawn into the 
sphere of belligerent activities and at the same time to maintain scrupu¬ 
lous respect for Danish sovereignty in Greenland which has long been 
recognized by our Government.” 

We next drew up the draft of a projected agreement between the 
United States and Denmark entitling us to lease certain airfields in Green¬ 
land. This Assistant Secretary Berle handed the Danish Minister on 
March 28. 

I cabled our Consul James K. Penfield at Godthaab, Greenland, on 
April 4, informing him of the decision we had arrived at that the 
construction and subsequent protection of Greenland’s defense facili¬ 
ties should be under United States jurisdiction solely. I added that, by 
reason of recent European developments affecting the North Atlantic and 
the security of this country and this continent, we had exchanged views 
informally with Minister de Kauffmann relative to steps not inconsistent 
with Denmark’s sovereignty over Greenland which we might take to pro¬ 
tect Greenland against being used as a point of attack on the American 
continent by a non-American Power. 

The President on the following day authorized the allocation of 
$5,000,000 for the construction »of aviation bases in Greenland. 

When the Danish Minister signed the agreement on April 9, he knew 
and we knew he was performing a brave act, because the reaction from his 
Government, under the influence of the Germans occupying Denmark, 
might be serious. De Kauffmann said he believed that in executing the 
agreement he was doing the best thing possible for his King and his 
country. 

The reaction was not long in coming. On April 12, our Charge in 
Copenhagen, Mahlon F. Perkins, cabled a note from Danish Foreign Min¬ 
ister Eric Scavenius protesting the agreement and stating that Minister 
de Kauffmann had been recalled. 

Two days later the Danish Minister handed me a note informing us 
of hi^ Government’s attitude toward the agreement, of his own recall, and 
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of his own attitude. He stated his belief that his Government, in conveying 
Ihis reaction, was acting under duress from the German occupying forces. 

I replied at once that my Government likewise considered that the 
I )Miiish Government was acting in this respect under duress. Consequently, 
1 said, we did not' recognize the order of recall and would continue to 
rrcognize him as the Minister of Denmark in Washington. 

De Kauffmann said that, in the light of the military occupation of 
Dm»mark, he considered it his duty as a loyal envoy to continue to repre- 
senl (he interests of his country as he saw them, rather than the mere 
paper orders which might proceed from Copenhagen. I replied; “We con¬ 
sider this to be the true representation of Denmark.” 

(.Targe Perkins cabled me from Copenhagen on April 13 his opinion 
(hat; (lie general Danish reaction to the Greenland agreement was one of 
relief and satisfaction. On April 16 he reported that our action had caused 
great satisfaction among all classes in Denmark since it was regarded as 
riiiihling Denmark to make some contribution to the struggle against the 
(oices of aggression as well as insuring Danish sovereignty in Greenland. 

Obviously the Germans were enraged at the action of Minister de 
Kauffmann in agreeing that we could establish airfields in Greenland, and 
Wrre I)ringing all the pressure they could on the Danish Government to 
get Iiis head. For, on April 16, Charge Perkins cabled me a note from the 
hanish Foreign Minister transmitting a letter from King Christian of 
'Dnimark to President Roosevelt recalling De Kauffmann. On the follow¬ 
ing day I received a cable from the Danish Foreign Minister informing 
inn of the King’s letter to the President and of the appointment of a 
Cliiirgr d’Affaires (Mr. Blechingberg, Counselor of the Danish Legation 
li('ir') to care for Danish interests in this country until De Kauffmann 
I mild be replaced. 

I was then studying a long memorandum the President had sent me 
on April 15. He began this by saying: “Here is a thought. What is your 
I’ntiimriil ? T should like to send a telegram from me personally to the King 
of hrimiark personally along the following lines.” 

Me (hen recalled the occupation of Denmark on April 9, 1940, and 
mil KMogidtion of the duress under which the Government of Denmark 
(nm[)elled to act. That Government, in his judgment, had ceased to 
^pbdn full independence of views and of actions. 

riie Prtjsident reviewed the respect maintained by the United Slates 
Cluilng more than a century for the Danish possessions in the Western 
Jl*^mkphere. He stated that the use of Greenland for military, air, or 
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naval purposes by any non-American nation, except Denmark, would vio¬ 
late the integrity of the Western Hemisphere, and that efforts toward such 
use had been made by Germany, as indicated by the fact that German 
planes had already flown over Greenland. 

He promised: “Just as soon as the untrammeled sovereignty of Den- 
mark is reestablished, full control of Greenland will return to Denmark 
with our approval and blessing. In the meantime, it is necessary for the 
United States to act in a sense as the trustee for Denmark during the 
period of duress. 

“We are seeking to save Greenland from the control of a different 
non-American nation which has never had any color of interest or sover¬ 
eignty in Greenland and which in any event must be excluded from such 

sovereignty.” - . r i 

He concluded with the hope that the Danish people would before long 

return to full independence. 

After the cable came in from the King of Denmark recalling De 
Kauffmann, the President sent me a further memorandum on April i8, 
asking me to let him have a draft of a reply at the earliest possible 

moment. 

Mr. Roosevelt commented in this memorandum that the appointment 
of Minister de Kauffmann was a free and untrammeled act on the part of 
the King, whereas most unfortunately, since April 9, 1940, the actions 
of the Danish Government must be considered as taken under the duress 
of German occupation. 

He stated that the United States recognized the sovereignty of Den¬ 
mark over Greenland, but the United States could not agree to a change 
of sovereignty to another European nation. German planes, he added, had 
been flying over Greenland and, in the light of the history of the past year 
and a half, there could be no assurance against German occupation of 

Greenland. ' , , -r, •j 

We drafted a reply, following closely the lines of the President s 

memoranda, and I sent it on April 19 to the President who was then at 
Hyde Park. I received his “O.K.” the same day and cabled the note that 
evening to Copenhagen. 

The previous day I had already cabled Charge Perkins my reply to 
Foreign Minister Scavenius, which embraced much the same arguments 
we stated in the R^esident’s reply to King Christian. 

The German pressure at Copenhagen, however, was too strong for 
mere argument. Perkins cabled on April 26 a second message from King 
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(.'liristian to the President. The King said De Kauffmann had exceeded his 
Unlhority in signing the Greenland agreement, the agreement was invalid, 
uni I our continued recognition of him as Danish Minister would be tanta¬ 
mount to making impossible diplomatic contact in Washington between 
Denmark and the United States. Foreign Minister Scavenius elaborated 
ihfMt! points in a message to me at the same time. 

At the State Department we drew up a reply for the President, which 
hr api^roved on May 5, and we cabled it to Copenhagen. The President 
M|»i'essed his great distress that the King had found it necessary to char- 
MClrrize as unjustified the measures our Government deemed essential, no 
IrMN ill the interests of Danish sovereignty over Greenland than for the 
prolirlion of the Western Hemisphere, He likewise regretted the King’s 
with regard to De Kauffmann. He said he was confident that the 
Dimi.sh Government would find it possible to maintain completely friendly 
rrliilions with us through our Charge in Copenhagen. 

In my reply on the following day to Foreign Minister Scavenius I 
Hin|>lilied what the President had said, and emphasized that we would not 
wIMk I raw recognition of De Kauffmann. The Danish Foreign Minister re- 
pllpil on May 17, saying that relations maintained through our Charge in 
1 'o|>nihagen would not afford adequate protection to Danish interests in 
IliU country. Again asking that we accept a Danish career officer as 
Clirtrg*'* d’Affaires ad interim in Washington, he said that otherwise Den- 
MiNi k would be forced to entrust the representation of its interests in the 
IJiiltrd States to another neutral country. 

I replied on June 3 that we would find it out of the question to rec¬ 
ognize any other person, or any other Danish diplomatic officer, or any 
Ihlril country, as having the capacity to represent Danish interests in the 
Ijnlled States. I countered his opinion that relations through our Charge 
In < openhagen would be inadequate by recalling that the Danish Govern¬ 
ing n I had used that channel satisfactorily to present its views on various 
iN.i ai^ioiiM, including the present situation. 

And (luis the matter rested. In our eyes De Kauffmann continued to 
llP (lir^ I )anish Minister in Washington, but not in the official eyes of his 
GovriluncMit. What relations we had with the Danish Government were 
(jiihdiii led through our Legation in Copenhagen. 

Our diplomatic action in the Battle of the Atlantic had to envisage 
lli^ piuM-iibility that Hitler might occupy Spain and Portugal and their 
AllNiitii' ishinds, including the Canaries and the Azores. Persistent reports 
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came to us from many sources during the spring of 1941 concerning 

Hitler’s ambitions in tlmt direction. 

I sent telegrams on April 10 to our Ambassador in Madrid, Alexander 
W. Weddell, and our Minister in Lisbon, Bert Fish, stressing the obliga¬ 
tion of all this Government’s representatives abroad, at this crucial time 
in the fight against totalitarian aggression on a world-wide scale, to make 
the greatest contribution within their power to the successful outcome of 
the fight. I said it had been made abundantly clear by the people and the 
Government of this country that “we do not intend to stand on the side¬ 
lines but that on the contrary we do intend to play our part in resistance 

against the forces of aggression.” ^ _ 

Therefore, I emphasized, our representatives, and in fact all Ameri¬ 
can citizens abroad, were called upon to reflect in their conversation and 
in their bearing our absolute determination to follow this struggle through 
until a successful conclusion was reached. I said the President depended 
on our Chiefs of Mission to make clear to public opinion in Spain and 
Portugal, respectively, and to the civil and military Government leaders 
of those countries the extent of our national determination and effort to 
resist the aggressive powers. 

I expressed my confidence that the Chiefs of Mission would lose no 
opportunity, when talking with these Government leaders and in any other 
possible way, to stress again and again the significance of our stand and 
to emphasize our certainty that the aggressive forces would lose. I added 
that the Chiefs of Mission should feel no hesitancy in setting forth our 
convictions and our determination in the strongest terms, 

I concluded that it was our conviction that a forceful and continuous 
setting forth of our position and of the extent of our effort against ag- 
gression would have a salutary effect in such countries as Portugal and 
Spain which so far had takenjio direct part in the conflict, and would 
greatly assist in offsetting the cumulative effect of Axis propaganda.^ 
Later that month I sent similar telegrams to our Missions at Helsinki 
and Stockholm, and also to Rome for the guidance of our Mission to the 
Vatican, 

As rumors spread that the United States intended to occupy the 
Azores to keep them from falling into German hands, I assured the Portu¬ 
guese Minister on April 18 that these reports were entirely without 
foundation. Nevertheless, if Germany had made a move to take the 
Azores, we were prepared to occupy them, and the President gave instruc¬ 
tions to this effect to Admiral Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, on May 
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f|| 1941. The President soon thereafter had exchanges of views with 
Minister Churchill, Prime Minister Salazar of Portugal, and Presi- 
ilBl Vargas of Brazil (Portugal being the mother country of Brazil) on 
IIIB lubject. We were in general agreement with Britain that we would 
9 mpy the Azores if Hitler sought to seize them. President Vargas was 
ipiffoached to learn whether Brazil would send a token force along with 
flM In the event occupation of the Azores became necessary. We felt that 
•rlnillian force alongside ours would have a beneficial effect on Portu- 
lUiM public opinion in such case and would offset German propaganda 
Uft in Portugal. 

In May we approached the Latin American countries to inquire 
itelther, on their own initiative, they would appeal to the Spanish Gov- 
IMntant to remain out of the war. When British Ambassador Lord Hali- 
augge-sted to me on May 21, however, that a joint statement be made 
(llHitt Britain, the United States, and the Latin American countries 
aiHH'NlIng to Spain not to enter into an alliance with Germany, I said I 
tItHiliicd the wisdom of it at this time, but that each country might well 
In its own way. 

Along with the President, I sought to point out to Americans what 
I III) Baiu c of the Atlantic meant to us, and what our role in it should be. 
M#iuv Americans were still saying that it made no difference to the 
Ibillml Sidles whether Germany or England won out. 

ftpCdking to the thirty-fifth annual meeting of the American Society 
rniilional Law, of which I was president, I said on April 24: “Some 
HMng Ilf* . . . still contend that our country need not resist until armed 
IHitR fif an invader shall have crossed the boundary line of this hemi- 
IphRM. But this merely means that there would be no resistance by the 
iUnlNplirre, including the United States, until the invading countries had 
HtjUltnl complete control of the other four continents and of the high seas, 
IM thiiM had obtained every possible strategic advantage, reducing us to 
yn isiirrcNifunding disadvantage of a severely handicapped defense. This is 
M lll•^’^ly .shortsighted and extremely dangerous view.” 

I niiilinucd that events had shown beyond possible question that the 
•ib'ly of I ho hemisphere and of the United States called for resistance 
fcht'U'vor ro.sistance would be most effective. “In my judgment,” I said, 
“tilM KMfoly and security require that, in accordance with the declared 
liiilli y of lluf legislative and executive branches of the Government, aid 
utUNi Iw supplied without hesitation to Great Britain and those other 
|lUnltl«ii limt are resisting the sweep of the general conflagration. This 
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policy means, in practical application, that such aid must reach its destina- 
tion in the shortest of time and in maximum quantity. So ways must be 
found to do this,^’ 

Replying to those who said it made no difference to us who won the 
war, I pointed out that evidence had been piling up over several years 
which made it perfectly plain that one group of powers actually had de¬ 
signs both upon the New World and upon the principles, the possessions, 
and the way of life that were ours. Our freedom and wealth inevitably 
made us magnets for their machine of force. 

“Yes,” I concluded, “it makes a difference who wins—the dif¬ 
ference between whether we stand with our backs to the wall with the 
other four continents against us and the high seas lost, alone defending 
the last free territories on earth, or whether we keep our place in an or- 
derly world.” 

The President in a radio address on May 27 pointed out the dangers 
to us inherent in’the Battle of the Atlantic. Simultaneously he proclaimed 
the existence of an unlimited national emergency requiring the strengthen¬ 
ing of our defenses to the extreme limit of our national power and author¬ 
ity. He had discussed this proclamation with me in preceding days, and I 
was in agreement that the time had come to issue it. The Nazis, he said 
in his address, “have the armed power at any moment to occupy Spain 
and Portugal; and that threat extends not only to French North Africa 
and the western end of the Mediterranean, but also to the Atlantic fort¬ 
ress of Dakar, and to the island outposts of the New World—the Azores 
and the Cape Verde Islands. The Cape Verde Islands are only seven 
hours distant from Brazil by bomber or troop-carrying planes. They 
dominate shipping routes to. and from the South Atlantic. The war is 
approaching the brink of the Western Hemisphere itself. It is coming very 

close to home.” ^ 

Part of our contribution in the Battle of the Atlantic was to obtain 
more shipping with which to get our war materials and other supplies to 
the United Kingdom. The President asked Congress on April lo for 
authority to requisition foreign ships lying idle in our ports. These had 
already been taken into protective custody by the Coast Guard. We at 
the State Department assisted in the preparation of his message and in 
the drafting of the legislation. Congress passed the bill, which became 

law on June 6. ' 

While the bill was piending, I received protests against it from the 
German and Italian Embassies on the ground that it would constitute 
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M bfiAch of neutrality and represent the seizure of foreign-owned private 
I III i| nifty contrary to law. In a reply to the German Charge, Dr. Thomsen, 
I tiid: “The right of a Government to requisition for public use private 
|ilo|n'rly within its jurisdiction, whether owned by nationals or by aliens, 
Hidijei I to the payment of just compensation, is not open to question. . . . 
Milrruilnation of the needs of the national defense of the United States is 
ml A matter to be passed upon by a foreign government; rather it is a 
Mivrii^gn prerogative of the United States.” 

After negotiations with the British Government, which had held out 
April, 1940, against the use of the forty Danish ships fn our ports 
iihirtift they flew the British flag, we requisitioned the vessels and put them 
III Work, largely with their own crews. The new shipping we thus acquired 
IV (in vitally needed because of the desperate character of the war in the 
Ailmulr. We did not make use of the Axis ships until after Pearl Harbor. 

The question whether to ask Congress to repeal parts of the Neu- 
Itrtllfy Aft so as to permit American ships to be armed and to carry cargoes 
illM'i lly to Britain was much under discussion in and out of the Adminis- 
hHlIiiii during the spring of 1941. However desirable the repeal would be, 
1 l(#liiwed it inadvisable to make the request of Congress at that time 
tM^iiliinr the isolationist sentiment in both the Senate and the House was 
»Mll Mtrong. I felt that these influential isolationists would take advantage 
nt drhiito to delay action perhaps for many months and still further 
divlilii public opinion. Following my April 24 speech I had received 1,700 
iind letters, of which 600 were favorable, while 1,100 opposed 
(mm bill itclion on our part, a considerable number of them severely criticiz- 
bm IflP for being too warlike. The strength of this sentiment in the House 
WiM pfovrn in August when the extension of the Selective Service Act was 
Ifipi ovrd by one lone vote—203 to 202. 

The V\ enident, in our discussions on this point, felt as I did. He had 

(Hiked with Attorney General Jackson who believed that some pro- 
VirtMiiu of I he Neutrality Act were open to liberal interpretation which 
Wouhl jierinll us to assist Britain without obtaining their repeal. 

Im M/iy Secretaries Stimson and Knox delivered speeches in which 
♦lit I ImHIi ciiine out publicly for repeal of the Neutrality Act. At the 
bdbtwing Cabinet meeting I spoke out strongly against these speeches on 
(bii Ht oiiiidH I hat they would stir up public controversy and arouse un- 
fifit rtf^ary opposition to the Administration. The President backed me up 
ibd MHtPed that the time had not yet come to request repeal of the Act. 

Wh look a series of actions, however, to accelerate our aid to Britain. 
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As British forces in Libya were thrown back toward Egypt, it became 
evident that if the BrKish were to hold Egypt the United States had to 
rush military supplies to that area, and the only way to get a sufficient 
quantity there was to send them in American ships. At that time, how¬ 
ever, a combat area under the Neutrality Act existed at the mouth of 
the Red Sea which excluded American vessels. 

I therefore wrote the President on April lo, enclosing for his con¬ 
sideration a proclamation modifying the combat area proclamation of 
June II, 1940, in such a way as to eliminate this combat zone and ^rmit 
American vessels to proceed to Suez. Mr. Roosevelt agreed immediately, 
and we issued the proclamation the following day. 

On that day, April ii, I sent the President another memorandum 
submitting for his approval our reply acquiescing in a British request pf 
Aprd 7 that British merchant ships equipped with fighter aircraft for 
purely defensive purposes be permitted to enter our ports. The President 

returned this with his O.K. -o i • 

Senator George, acting chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, wrote me on April 16 requesting my comment on a, joint reso¬ 
lution introduced in Congress to prohibit the use of American armed 
forces, vessels, and aircraft for transporting, delivering, or conveying 
articles or materials to belligerent countries. I did not believe the time 
had yet come to modify the Neutrality Act, but I also did not believe it 
wise for Congress to pass a prohibition of this kind. It would discourage 
the Allies, encourage the Axis. I replied to Senator George on April 29, 
recommending against passage. I said it was “manifest that its passage 

would bo misunderstood abroad. ^ 

German attacks on Aiflerican shipping in the Atlantic began to 
create a new situation under which repeal of certain sections of the Neu¬ 
trality Act became possible later in the year. The first of these indents 
was the sinking of the American merchantman Robin Moor by a German 
submarine in the South Atlantic on May 21, i 94 i. The sinking was 
atrocious because the German submarine commander knew from the 
Robin Moor markings, flag, and the statern^nts of her crew that she was 
American, en route from New York to Capetown, with a general cmgo 
none of which was war materials. The crew and passengers were forced to 
put out in small boats many hundreds of miles from shore. 

The President sent a message to Congress on June 20 concerning the 
sinking, in which he said: “We must take the sinking of the Robm Moor 
as a warning to the United States not to resist the Nazi movement of 
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world conquest. It is a warning that the United States may use the high 
Jias of the world only with Nazi consent.’' 

We took other actions stronger than words. The President issued an 
iBxecutive Order on June 14 freezing all German and Italian assets in the 
{United States, as well as those of the European occupied countries not 
^ilready frozen, such as Albania, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Danzig, and 
fffoland. In the next few days we ordered the closing of all German and 
^Itelian Consulates and certain other Axis agencies in the United States 
ton the ground that their personnel had been engaging in improper activi- 
Uu. These activities included espionage, propaganda, and interfering in 
fOUr internal affairs. 

V We sent a circular telegram on June 19 to the other American Repub- 
lUci pointing out that the German personnel were persona non grata'ht- 
ifliuse of their improper activities, some of which fell within the meaning 
< 0 ( t resolution adopted by the Havana Conference in 1940 regarding 
iCtIvities against domestic institutions directed from abroad. We said 
Wl hoped that, if any of these Germans sought admission to any of the 
•If her American Republics^ the dangerous character of thOfr activities 
would be taken into consideration by the Governments concerned. 

Naturally the Ger^^an and Italian Governments reacted by closing 
•HO' Consulates in their countries. We agreed, but we categorically rejected 
tlir Axis allegations that our consular officials had acted in a manner in- 
iimip;itible with their duties. 

As the German submarine menace came closer to our side of the 
world in the summer of 1941, our patrol activities in the Atlantic increased 
bl Intensity. A portion of the Pacific fleet came to the Atlantic during the 
«|irlrig. These patrol activities were still for information only. We avoided 
ililhea with the Germans, but at the same time we wanted to keep 
Ufrman submarines from Western Hemisphere waters and to protect 
Awprican and other shipping in this area. The isolationist element in the 
United States, of course, violently opposed any movements of American 
nival vessels out into the Atlantic for this purpose. 

The Western Hemisphere Neutrality Zone which the President and 
Weill'S had evolved and the Panama City Conference had agreed to in 
I mo had fizzled out because it was impossible to maintain a definitely 
ilaninicjiled zone under international law or to obtain the belligerents’ 
Hipiarut to it. The President, however, had agreed to my idea of a flexible 
.$mi\ I maintained to him that we and the other American Republics 
luul the right under self-defense to send our naval patrols out to any 
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distapce from our coast we felt necessary to protect the security of the 
hemisphere. That dfstance might be greater or less, depending on the 
intensity of belligerent activities near the Western Hemisphere. 

The acquisition of our ninety-nine-year leases to British bases in 
Newfoundland, the western Atlantic, and the Caribbean gave us added 
reason to move our patrols farther out to sea. Gradually our patrols ex- 
tended to Newfoundland. The British soon moved up to Newfoundland 
their ships protecting the Canadian coast and generaUy unrated to the 
north and east, while we patrolled the waters south of our Newfoundland 

base on down to South America. . j *1, + 

Later as the German submarine menace increased, I suggested that 

the flexible patrol line running south from the American ^ New¬ 
foundland could, without publicity, be gradually moved out into the North 
Atlantic. The President agreed, and this course was pursued untd Pearl 
Harbor. Our outside line then ran south from a point due east of our 
Newfoundland base and skirted the Azores. 

In the North Atlantic we took a major step in our own protection 
bv sending an occupation force to Iceland at the beginning of July, to 
release the British, troops there. This matter had been under discussion 
for many months. As early as December 24, i 940 . Consul Bertel E. 
Kuniholm in Reykjavik sent me a request from Icelandic Foreign 
Minister Stefan Johan Stefinsson for our reaction to a pc^sible appeal 
by the Althing (Parliament) for American protection of the island. 
Stefansson said he was concerned over the possibility that, should 
British position deteriorate, Iceland might be subject to conquest by 

Germany. _^d .g sympathized with his apprehension 

and would continue to give most serious consideration to our relations wi^ 
Iceland but that we wished to make no commitments at that time. We 
wanted’to retain our full freedom of action so that we might be in por¬ 
tion effectively to meet any situation affecting our interests that migh 

During the following months Consul Kuniholm sent a series of repor 
indicating an increasing amount of German air and submarine activity i 
the vicinity of Iceland. British Ambassador Halifax gave me on May 
a report that Iceland was threatened by German occupation. I told 1 
the entire matter-was receiving attention at the Navy Department. 

The Icelandic Althing announced on May 17 that it did not inten 
to renew the union with Denmark, and that it would elect a regent t 
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function until the union could be formally dissolved. We would therefore 
tut face in Copenhagen the same difficulties over Iceland we had experi- 
iRced over Greenland. We could now deal directly with Reykjavik. 

? In June the British indicated to us that they were prepared to see 
Ibtir troops in Iceland replaced by American forces. The President then 
f iteided to go through with the operation. It would be a material contri- 
1 NUon to the winning of the Battle of the Atlantic. 

After the decision was reached, Prime Minister Churchill sent the 
®|Nildent a message on June 14 saying: “I am much encouraged by . . . 
marines taking over that cold place and I hope that once the first 
lliitnlnicnt has arrived you will give full publicity to it. It would give us 
lo face the long haul that lies ahead. It would also produce the best 
in Spain" Vichy France, and Turkey.’^ 

Here was striking support for the belief I had entertained for years 
_ It events throughout the world were closely interwoven, and that a 
development in one country could not but influence other countries 
liMWt»ver far removed. It was rather startling to reflect that what we did 
U\ Iceland might have an effect in far-off Turkey, but I fully realized it 

Ai for Vichy France, I knew that the various steps we took in the 
IbiMiti of the Atlantic could not but affect this difficult area of our foreign 
Hlitllurin. 


I 
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OUR RELATIONS WITH the Vichy Government plunged to a 
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wlunn he violently disliked. Petain was physically unable to perform the 
Wf.H’k he had assumed, and was very sensitive to German pressure. The 
(in inans were using every means to return Laval to the Cabinet since 
(they calculated he would collaborate loo per cent with them; but here 
P^laiii, who entertained a bitter hatred toward Laval, was adamant. Dar- 
kn, who in February became Vice Premier, Foreign Minister, and Minis- 
(rr of the Interior, in addition to Minister of Marine which he already 
wa,vi, held frequent and suspicious conversations with the Germans. 

We had two weapons in the arsenal of our diplomacy toward Vichy, 
III mldition to the constant representations we made on the possibility of 
Vichy’s exceeding the terms of the armistice with Germany. One was 
relief supplies to unoccupied France, and the other was economic rela- 
lliuis with French North Africa, built around General Weygand. 

Almost immediately after his arrival in Vichy, Admiral Leahy urged 
Omt wf dispatch food and clothing to unoccupied France so that the Ger- 
Muiiis might not use the widespread misery of the people as a lever to 
Hwliig tile Petain Government to open collaboration. 

I'o do so, however, we would have to obtain a relaxation of the 
jlrllL'iih bl(x:kade, and Britain had formally stated on December lo, 1940, 
llml Mile could not consent to food shipments to France since they would 
liiilircctly aid the Germans and thereby postpone the liberation of the 
V«ry pco|)le they were designed to help. We had already accepted this 
vii?w in principle, but through the Red Cross we did make shipments of 
Hipdli Jil supplies and food for children in unoccupied France. These were 
Kill I flu My received and proved to the French people and Government that 
llin United States would be a friend as long as Vichy did not make us an 
^heniy. 

When British Ambassador Halifax came to my office on February 10, 
I mild I hat the food situation in unoccupied France would gradually 
liH 01 lie more acute. “It^s the hope of my Government,’' I added, “that the 
III Midi r.overnment will not be too inflexible in their attitude toward this 
ihHlIer.” We were then prospecting the idea of sending several shiploads 
|jf fund lo unoccupied France. 

()iM policy of limited relief to unoccupied France, however, was much 
|h 4 lin|K)rlant in its long-range effects than our economic policy toward 
^'uiii h North Africa. Robert D. Murphy, whom we had sent from Vichy 
111 Noi111 Africa in December, spent a month there and made me a compre- 
iM'iiMivf rr[)ort of his findings. Weygand, as well as Pierre Boisson, Gov- 
Piiim (h'lifial of French West Africa, both assured him repeatedly that 
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they wanted a British victory but that, in any event they deter¬ 

mined to oppose any German effort to dominate French Africa, although 
at the same time they were resolved to remain loyal 
and his associates furnished Murphy an elaborate analysis of *eir eco 
nomic needs They said the United States alone could bring salvation the 
sooner the better because they feared lest the Germans should force the 
issue of North Africa in the spring and they wanted North Africa to be 
strono" enoush to resist effectively. 

Both before and after Murphy’s report, we held conversations at the 
State Department with representatives of the British Embassy to o am 
a sufficient lifting of the blockade to permit the carrying out of an eco¬ 
nomic accord with North Africa. At first the British strongly demurred 
Finally we handed the British, on January 27, a written 
propoJal. We said that resumption of trade 
Lsirable since without it the internal political situation might 
Also, it would keep the door open to a possible move of the French 
Government from France to Morocco, and would better enable Gener 
Weygand to maintain his position of opposition to a German mvasion of 

French North Africa. _ . . . , -.i, 

Britain replied with a note on February 7, agreeing m principle with 
our proposal, and also expressing her willingness to include Tunisia and 
Algeria along with Morocco~but adding a number of conditions. Among 
these was that we should press for the release of British and neutral ship¬ 
ping in Moroccan ports and get written undertakings from General Wey¬ 
gand as to his future attitude. 

We were not too cordial to Britain’s reply. Since our thought was to 
fortify French Morocco • economically, we did not relish the conditions 
Britain sought to attach to our project. Seeing Halifax on February 10, _ 
said to him point-blank that this Government was going forward with 
its arrangements to send gasoline, sugar, and certain other staple com- 
modities to French Africa, 

When Halifax remarked that Britain had hoped we would agree 
with her that our shipments should be made continpnt on the turning 
over to the British of six or eight vessels in the Tangier-Moroccan area, I 
replied; “I believe we can be of more help to Britain in this matter byj 
pursuing our course of conciliation and offering relief of food and goods 
than we could by making the turning over of the ships a condition prp 
cedent.” I added that Britain, of course, could pursue her own policy in. 
this respect. 
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'Three days later we sent the British Embassy a note stating flatly 
(hrtt, in our opinion, it was urgently necessary to resume trade relations 
on H restricted basis with French North Africa if we were to prevent an. 
l»(;onomic breakdown in that area which might have far-reaching, perhaps 
dUaslroLis, consequences. We had therefore decided to authorize at once 
the unidocking of the necessary funds to permit the shipment of a tanker 
of petroleum products to Casablanca. This would be the first step in a 
program the United States Government proposed to pursue with a view 
to furnishing minimum and urgently needed supplies to French North 
Africa. 

We immediately instructed Murphy to work out an agreement with 
Wrygand for the shipment of petroleum, sugar, tea, coal, and other 
products urgently needed, for which suflicient French funds in the United 
Hlrtles would be unblocked. These products would be entirely for local 
r oMMiiniption. W^eygand initialed an agreement on February 26, and Vichy 
Mpl ►roved on March 10. 

lliulcr the, accord the United States would supply French North 
Africa with needed American products, provided they were consumed 
lucidly and were not allowed to accumulate. They would be carried by 
Frcnrh ships now tied up in our ports, thus avoiding any diversion of 
*h I Piling from the all-important route to Britain, and the Vessels would be 
rplurnrd to the United States after each voyage. American officials would 
Up ►tent to North Africa to supervise the shipments in North African 
porU and on the railroads. 

'The accord was concluded at a moment when dispatches were reach- 
Inrr my desk telling of ever increased infiltration of German officials and 
in North Africa. The German Armistice Commission was rapidly 
Nplm lng the Italian Commission and seemed likely to take control of the 
I'iflirylng out of the armistice terms, 

( onsoquently the clause permitting us to send American officials to 
North Africa to superintend the execution of the economic accord of 
Imoir'mir value to us. We immediately recognized its great possibilities 
pifruding well beyond the economic accord into the political and military 
lirhN. We suggested to the War and Navy Departments that they send 
Mffli iM'H who could observe the military and naval situation in North Africa 
gillie currying on their control work under the economic accord. As a 
various officers in civilian clothes went to North Africa as vice 
(o .serve as “technical assistants.” We instructed Robert D. 
Muipliy h> remain in Algiers to supervise the control organization and the 
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consulates, reporting on all matters of political, economic, or military 
interest. ' 

In due course we had an efficient staff of control officials in North 
Africa, watching events like a thousand hawks. They were indispensable 
in preparing the ground for our invasion of North Africa in November, 
1942. 

The British came to approve our accord with North Africa and to 
urge us to further steps in this direction. But they failed to appreciate 
that our policy toward North Africa was only part of our over-all policy 
toward Vichy. They raised obstacles to our project of sending relief 
supplies to unoccupied France. The President and I felt that, if we were 
really to influence the conduct of Vichy foreign policy, we had to accede, 
at least in part, to Vichy^s incessant requests for some relief. We could go 
along with the British attitude of no relief to the rest of France and the 
Low Countries, where the Germans were in occupation; but something 
had to be done, under rigid supervision, for unoccupied France or we 
would find Darlan and his group, aided by Laval, using our lack of help 
to embitter still further the relations between Vichy and Britain, and 
pushing Vichy closer to Hitler. 

When French Ambassador Henry-Haye on March 7 repeated to me 
his usual impassioned plea for the relief of Vichy France, I said I intended 
to present earnestly all aspects of the question to Ambassador Halifax 
who was due to call at my office within a few minutes. I reminded him we 
were doing the very best possible without undertaking to bludgeon the 
British. 

A little later, when Halifax came to my office, I said to him emphati¬ 
cally: “Unless the British illow a little flexibility in this matter, the 
French will become further inflamed against you and against us as well, 
and we cannot then be responsible for keeping the French fleet out of 
German hands. We have been working day and night with respect to the 
fleet and other problems, including that of discouraging actual fighting 
between France and Britain.” 

Adding that the French were making frequent representations, I 
said: “There may be an early explosion, and I feel that you should know 
this. Lazarus, in a state of great hunger, felt extremely grateful to the 
rich man when he was permitted to pick up a few crumbs that fell from 
the tableland this is still human nature today.” 

Halifax agreed to give the matter further attention and to let me 
hear from him soon. 
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The volcanic state of feeling in Vichy France over our failure to 
extend them relief was almost immediately demonstrated when Vice 
Premier Darlan, in a statement reported by press and radio, threatened to 
use French warships to break the British blockade. 

Prime Minister Churchill thereupon appealed to the President on 
March 13 to attempt to reach a working agreement between Britain and 
France. Thereby Britain would allow a monthly ration of wheat to go 
through to unoccupied France and something to French North Africa in 
exchange for Vichy’s limiting the infiltration of German officials into 
Morocco and French North African ports to the bare armistice terms and 
permitting an increasing number of French warships to move gradually 
from Toulon, in France proper, to Casablanca or Dakar. 

A further communication from Britain asked us to send to French 
North Africa the greatest possible number of American observers, who 
should be of sufficiently high standing to counteract German infiltration* 
tnd to discuss with the French the possibility of armed resistance. 

With the exception of the observers, the British proposals did not 
••em to us acceptable. So far as we could see, there was little chance that 
Wtain would dare to engage in such open moves as would rouse Hitler’s 
Iri and reprisal. 

I gave Ambassador Halifax on March 15 our views on Darlan’s threat 
APd Britain’s proposals, as well as on our desire to get limited relief to 
Ittioccupied France. Relations between Britain and France, I said, were 
Vify delicate and there was danger that the situation might get out of 
hftnd. I commented that Darlan’s threat, whether in earnest or a bluff, 
Memed to be more a move to secure favor with Hitler than to get relief 
for the French people. “The one supreme purpose of the Laval-Darlan 
groups,” I added, “seems to be to whipsaw French sentiment around by 
Utllixing the food-relief question in a most dastardly way. They thereby 
Wtint to get the upper hand at Vichy, and with the support of changed 
Frinch sentiment, turn the navy over to Hitler, and in many other 
illMtrous ways deliver the best interests of France to Germany—as was 
fonlrniplated by Laval before he was discovered and thrown out by 
llarKhal P6tain.” 

'I'he Ambassador, I said, could therefore readily understand the great 
ignearn of my Government in the question of relief to unoccupied France 
Hdtir the most rigid supervision, and why we had held repeated discus- 
llini with the British Government on this subject. 

“We have purposely not undertaken to stand for an important quid 
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Aro QUO formula,” I explained, “for the reason that Darlan might turn 
and charge that ttfe British are more interested in the than m 
ZV^d. He might seek to make large capital of it on the charge of 
lack of sympathy for the distressed people of France. 

The^rtion, 1 said, seemed to me that we should carry forward the 
proposal for some relief as a separate project, and carry on para 
co^ersations with the French with regard to the concessions the British 

^^°^£lifax said his country was coming around slowly to our vmw. I 
replied that I thoroughly understood the psychology o e ri is 

view of their dangerous situation. , » , Havp 

On the same day I suggested to French Ambassador Henry-H y 

that Britain and France shohld approach each other in a sPjnt of modem- 
tion and mutual concession so as to work out their difficult . _ 

countries ” I said, “can well afford to select one outstanding man in each 
country who has the confidence of both countries and 
together from day to day to promote understanding and to facilitate the 

solution of many or most of these questions. * r 

When Henry*Haye again raised the question of relief for unoccupied 
France I said that the American people continued to cherish their ancien 
friendship for the French and desired to serve them in every way feasible. 
But we Sso intended to aid the British as best we could in their efforts to 
defeat Hitler, and in doing so we were serving the cause of liberty of al 
the conquered countries of Europe as well as ourselves. 

“We profoundly believe,” I said, “that our friendship and aid to 
Britain are in complete harmony with our every desire to cooperate with 

the French to the fullest practical extent.” 

I pointed out, however, that^e did hot know just how far certain 
membem of the French Government desired to go beyond the terms o 
the armistice. I commented that just before Admiral Darlan had inade 
his loud threat against Great Britain a few days before, I had been making 
progress in ory discussions with th, BriUsh on rd.ei fo, nnocnrp.ed 
France, but that I had been seriously handicapped 

Saying that I felt we were again making progress, I added that it was 
important in my opinion for the French to indicate a spirit of 
in case Great Britain should permit the proposed boatloads of wheat to 
go to unoccupied France. This might include assurances of noninfiltration 
by Germans into North Africa, the working out by all countries concerned 
oi a rigid supervision over the distribution of the wheat, any reasonable 
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courtesies that could possibly be extended to the British regarding ship¬ 
ments in French boats, and the moving of French naval vessels from 
continental France to French African ports. 

Through the Red Cross we went ahead with our plans for two ship¬ 
loads of wheat. Prime Minister Churchill, in a message to the President 
on March 29, agreed that the ships should go through. At this moment, 
however, violent criticism broke out in London on the part of a large 
segment of Government officials and Government-inspired newspapers, 
charging that the United States, in trying to send relief to unoccupied 
France even to this limited extent, lacked sufficient interest in the British 
cause and was aiding Darlan in his efforts to assist Hitler, 

I called this to the attention of Lord Halifax on April 8 and said that 
to cancel the shipments would probably result in complete severance of 
anything like friendly working relations between the United States and 
France, with the result that the Petain and Weygand elements in the 
Government would be superseded by the forces of Darlan bent primarily 
on aiding Hitler. 

Halifax said he would favor going forward with the shipments, but 
asked for a little time in which to check his Government's final attitude. 

I took this occasion to emphasize to him the connection between our 
policy toward French North Africa, which Britain had finally approved, 
and our policy of relief to Vichy France, which Britain had been oppos¬ 
ing. “If Petain,” I said, “should be overridden by the Darlan-Hitler forces, 
the whole structure of British-American plans for North Africa will crash 
to the ground. Weygand takes orders from Petain. For this reason, it is 
vitally necessary to hold up the hands of the Petain branch of the French 
Government at Vichy. We have been struggling almost daily since the 
French Government left Paris to uphold that element in the French Gov- 
•rnment which opposes Hitlerism and Hitler. It is very tedious and 
delicate work, especially when many leading Britishers seem to have no 
comprehension of its nature and importance to them.” 

Britain undoubtedly was being influenced by the flood of rumors 
coming from many quarters in Europe that Hitler was about to advance 
Into North Africa through Spain or through Italy to Libya. The British 
forces in Libya, weakened by the dispatch of troops to assist the Greeks, 
were being driven back toward Egypt by a combined German and Italian 
gfmy. 

Admiral Leahy was making wonderful progress in establishing close 
rflltlions with Marshal Petain, but all signs pointed to the fact that Darlan 
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VICE PREMIER DARLAN was already conducting a series of 
ominous negotiations with the Germans when our food ships reached 
Marseille. He had gone to Paris on May 3, 1941, and made a dangerous 
agreement with Hitler’s representative, Otto Abetz. To assist the Germans 
in supporting the Nazi-instigated uprising against the British in Iraq, 
which had just broken out, France would make available to the Iraq 
rebels munitions and planes from near-by Syria. France would also permit 
German planes to use an airfield in northeastern Syria and would refuel 
and repair German planes in transit across Syria. France would supply 
General Rommel, the German commander in Libya, with a quantity of 
trucks from Tunisia. In return the French would receive a number of 
concessions, including a substantial reduction in the costs of occupation. 

As we became aware, in general, of the French concessions, I sent 
Leahy on May 8 a personal message from the President to Petain urging 
the latter to defend the French colonies against attack. Because Petain^ 
was away, Leahy did not see him until May 13. Meantime Darlan had 
conferred with Hitler at Berchtesgaden on May ii and 12, Petain told 
Leahy he did not know what Darlan had accomplished, but promised in 
no event to give any voluntary active military aid to Germany. 

Such vague assurances satisfied us not a whit. We had every reason 
to be apprehensive when Marshal Petain made an extraordinary broadcast 
nn May 15, following Darlan’s return to Vichy. Petain, prefacing that he 
approved Darlan’s negotiatiofls with the Germans in principle, said: “If, 
through our close discipline and our public spirit, we can conduct the 
negotiations in progress, France will surmount her defeat and preserve 
in the world her rank as a European and colonial power.” 

I went to the White House, accompanied by Welles, to talk this new 
situation over with the President. In consequence, the President issued a 
public statement recalling Petain’s past assurances, and concluding: “The 
people of the United States can hardly believe that the present Govern¬ 
ment of France could be brought to lend itself to a plan of voluntary 
alliance, implied or otherwise, which would apparently deliver up France 
and its colonial Empire, including French African colonies and their 
Atlantic coasts with the menace which that involves to the peace and 
safety of the Western Hemisphere.” 
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On the same day the President ordered the Coast Guard to take 
custody of the French merchantmen in American ports. 

I then suggested to the President that in the near future we should 
proceed along three main lines: 

“First, endeavor to ascertain just what can be salvaged through the 
Vichy Government by every kind of practicable, wise treatment. Second, 
In the same connection, examine all aspects of the matter thoroughly to 
iiscertain what can be developed to our advantage from Weygand and the 
niUiation in Africa generally in return for cooperation by us. Third, keep 
In constant conference with the British.” 

I restated these points to Lord Halifax when he came to see me on 
May 19. I said to Halifax it was manifestly important for us to ascertain 
I he probable relations of the British to the French while we were going 
forward with points one and two. “If the British get into open war with 
I he French,” I commented, “it would mean that this country would be 
lllrectly influenced thereby, and naturally any effort to salvage much 
/n jni the French situation would be rendered more or less impossible.” 

Halifax said he could not state what the future attitude of his Gov- 
miiinent would be, but he expressed his personal belief that the Vichy 
Government had not agreed to give Germany as much aid as Germany 
WMM seeking. 

Darlan, however, went on with his negotiations with Abetz in Paris. 

At this point Welles, who was somewhat in disagreement with my 
|;H»llcy of proceeding cautiously though constantly, talked the President 
jlllo agreeing to send a message to Congress which, in effect, would have 
pDced within the Monroe Doctrine all of West Africa north of the 
|(i|(iiilnr, belonging to Britain, France, Spain, Portugal, and Liberia, as 
Well as the Atlantic islands. The President asked Welles on May 19 to 
ilrow lip the draft of such a message. Welles did so and sent it to him the 
(illlowing day. This stated that “the seizure of, or control over, these areas, 
ioinr; of which are barely sixteen hundred miles from the coast of South 
AiiiiM'ica, by powers which are bent on world conquest, would constitute 
in lininiMliate a threat to the peace and safety of the Western Hemisphere 
llif.1l I 111* situation arising therefrom could not be regarded passively by the 
iJnili'il Slates.” 

\Wiles .showed me this draft before sending it to the President, and 
I ill OIK e said emphatically that such a message to Congress at that time 
Won Id be most unwise. I then went to the President and argued against it. 
I mild il would be an invitation to Germany to go into those African 
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possessions. The Germans would say that, if the territory was as vital o 
om strategy as the President made out to Congress, they would have to 
occupy it. I also said that the message would provoke the fiercely vocifer¬ 
ous resentment of the isolationists in and out of Congress. Mr. Rooseve 
saw the validity of these arguments and abandoned the idea. 

French ALassado, HenryH.ye on May ao protected to me on 
behalf of his Government, against our Uking custody of the French s p . 

I replied that, in the light of the recent portentous announcement by 
Marshal Petain, I had not even thought of shipping matters, and little 
would be done about it until we obtained a thorough clarification of the 
M signto of that announcement. Recalling Petain’s last assurances 

“ “4ofca„ imagine the astonishment of i»oples here and everjmhme 
when they saw Petain’s announcement with its clear, express, 

^fanings*^ The definite belief was created in every natron of Ure w^d 
that the French Government at Vichy has gone straight into Hit 
Irms with all the implications of such a step, and that the well known 
pro-Hitler officials in the French Government have finally taken over 
control, their first thought being to deliver France body and soul to 

emphasized that French officials, attempting to justify this new 
attitude were referring to comparatively microscopic considerations such 
as food’supplies, reducing the expenses of occupation, ^ 

somebody ^o aid France in 1940. These considerations, I pointed out 
Te but infinitesimal contrasted with the single 

saving the liberties of all free countries by successfully resisting Hitle 

niRrcli of devastation across ^he earth. j 4. j *Vi<a 

I added that the United States was thoroughly dedicated to the 
success of the British. “Therefore,” I said, “any military aid rendered to 
Germany beyond the strict terms of the armistice is an attempt to ^ t 
the^hroat of the United States indirectly. Hence the deep t'^^ling th«, 
country has in the reported new plan of ‘collaboration’ between the \ ichy j 

‘syia*:'ST^Lye us«,f«l that the anuistfee m,ms bad 
aufbotlzed tie Germans to control the ait bases there. I recalled to i I 
that when France assumed the mandate over Syria she signed a pie ^ 
^arunited States not to permit any interference with the severe, gntyj 

of Svria by any other nation. . 

“This obligation by France,” I said, “was not even raised by 
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the time of the armistice. Furthermore, the retention by Germany of 
control over French air bases in Syria would ordinarily contemplate 
control to prevent their undesirable use to the detriment of Germany, It 
does not mean a complete license to Germany to transport any and all 
kinds of implements and supplies anywhere over Syria, which is exactly 
what Germany needs to establish a great base of operations against the 
fBritish throughout the Middle Eastern area.*' 

We nevertheless decided to go ahead with our economic accord with 
French North Africa as Robert D. Murphy reported to me from Algiers 
UtAt Weygand's attitude was unchanged. The General reiterated the 
lliurances he had already given that he would do his best to defend 
North Africa against any aggression, and that the supplies we had agreed 
to lend him under the accord were more urgently needed than ever. 

The British took our decision with some disappointment, but we 
pointed out that, if Weygand were now to lose the assistance we had 
promised, he obviously would believe that no help of any kind could 
ipOllibly come from the United States, no matter what his attitude was, 
•nd In that event he might materially change his present stand. 

The President and I now met with heavy pressure from various 
HiKirters, both in Britain and in the United States, to recognize General de 
Gmille's Free French movement as the Government of France. This 
pirNiHure reached an emotional climax when the British and American 
carried many dispatches reporting Darlan’s meetings with the Ger¬ 
mans and the pro^German utterances of Darlan and his followers. 

Neither the President nor I, however, could see any benefit to be 
ilrtlvf'fi from recognizing De Gaulle. Such recognition would have meant 
I Ilf repudiation of our universal policy of noninterference in the internal 
hMiiIim of another country. It would have meant a complete break with 
V)i liy, the withdrawal of our diplomatic mission there and of our consular 
i!(*rfK In cities of metropolitan France. It Would have left the field clear 
fill the collaborationists. It would have resulted in a rupture of the fruitful 
foiilflct we were maintaining with Weygand in North Africa and the 
h‘>fiM of all our officials in Morocco, Tunisia, Algeria, and French West 
Airhn 

The Free French propagandists, at De Gaulle’s urging or with his 
UMpde'N pnee, acted at times as if the United States were their enemy, and 
tiMMiuhl us under the bitterest attack. During my period in office, De 
Hrtiitlp showed few signs of political acumen, being more likely than not 
Ih |o off on tangents. Desperately temperamental, he was withal keen and, 
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when he acted normally, he had excellent capacities. The President and 1 1 
early adopted the vmw that we should do nothing that would impose De 1 
Gaulle upon the French as their future ruler. We determined that the I 
French themselves must be left with full freedom, when the appropriate I 
time came, to choose their own Government. According to dispatches 1 
from our Embassy in Vichy at the time, there was more popular support I 
in unoccupied France for Marshal Petain than for De Gaulle, even thoug I 
a great majority of the people wanted Britain to win the war. I 

As the pressure on the President and me reached a peak of intensity, 1 
British Ambassador Halifax came to my office on May 21 and asked I 
whether we felt we could recognize De Gaulle in any more conspicuous I 

way than heretofore. v a \ 

“We are trying, of course, to salvage whatever we can, I rep le 

“from Weygand’s situation in Africa, and from the Government at Vic^.l 
If Weygand stands up, De Gaulle will have to become subordinate. Tol 

this Halifax agreed. , I 

With concentrated pressure being exerted on the Administration to| 

recognize De Gaulle’s movement and break with Vichy, I said to m^ 
associates at the State Department that it might be necessary— althou^ 
I would fight against it-to adopt the attitude of the colored youth who! 
boasted that he could ride any horse in the community. “He was given J 
prompt tryout,” I said. “When he got astride the horse and started hirf 
off, the animal immediately reared up into the air in different directioi^ 
The rider was pitched across a fence into a plowed field. He promptly gOT 
up and as he clawed the dirt out of his eyes, ears, and mouth, he saii^ 
‘Now you see, gentlemen, when I discover that a horse is going to thro^ 

me, I just get off.’ ” , ^ 

The pressure and propaganda on the part of De Gaulle s frienol 

continued in waves of intensity, as such pressure usually does, throughoiJ 
the war, but the President and I were able to hew consistently to the lin| 

we early adopted, ^ ^ 

Darlan and Abetz, after some days of negotiation, reached an agreij 

ment on May 28. It fulfilled our worst expectation. In addition to the lui 
of Syria, provided for in the earlier agreement, France agreed to let thi 
Germans use the port of Bizerte in Tunisia and the railroad from Bize^ 
to Gabes for transport to Libya; French merchantmen, convoyed h| 
French warships, would carry supplies across the Mediterranean; Frenfll 
trucks and guns were to be sold to the Germans; and Dakar in WeM 
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Africa was to serve as a supply base for German submarines, warships, 
ind planes. 

' After Darlan returned to Vichy and the substance of his agreement 
lith the Germans leaked out, there began one of the most fateful dis- 
IBUIllons of the war, Petain appeared at first to know nothing about Dar- 
Im'i concessions, but when he learned that Bizerte and Dakar were to be 
tilde available to the Germans, he agreed to summon Weygand and 
'tollion to Vichy for conference. As Admiral Leahy learned of what 
Parian had agreed to, he brought all the pressure he possibly could upon 
tny member of the French Cabinet with whom he had contact, while 
hiaplng in close touch with the State Department. The Cabinet members 
ifare almost entirely with Darlan, believing his argument that Hitler 
%puld take North Africa by force through Spain if France rejected the 
i|reemcnt. 

Leahy cabled me a conversation with Darlan on June 4, quoting 
Mm as saying that if Germany attacked Russia the offensive would 
|yt no longer than the Greek and Yugoslav “affairs”; there was no likeli- 
ieod of starving Germany; German manpower was immense; Britain 
|9Uld not win; and if the war continued Communism would prevail in 

J lUfOpe. He said France was like a prostrate man with a great stone on 
|| chest which, if he were to live, he had to push off by all means in his 


|0wer. 

But now we were to see the ripening of the fruits of our many months 
ri( In carefully developing closer and substantial relations with French 
Afiiifu Weygand and Boisson threw all their weight against the Darlan 
Haii'fmrnt They bluntly refused to allow the Germans to take over 
or Dakar* Weygand predicted a popular uprising both in France 
tnd North Africa if the agreement went into effect. Leahy added his 
^(lucnco to theirs, and Petain began to see that carrying out the agree- 

K lt would possibly mean a break of diplomatic relations with the United 
IPS and war With Great Britain. 

1 nmtlc a public statement of our position on June 5. After reviewing 
liHr many efforts to help France, including the sending of food to un- 
)§|i uplrd France and supplies to the African colonies, and the preservation 
III Prwnro’.s possessions in the Western Hemisphere, I said: 

*'lt would seem scarcely believable that the French Government at 
VM»y ihould adopt the policy of collaboration with other powers for the 
of aggression and oppression, despite indications appearing in our 
lin‘lliiilhary reports. Such action would not only be yielding priceless 
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rights and interests beyond the requirements of a harsh armistice but it 
would at once place ^France in substantial political and military sub¬ 
servience and would also make her, in part, the instrument of aggression 
against many other peoples and nations. This could only be utterly 
inimical to the just rights of other countries, to say nothing of its ultimate 
effects on the liberties, the true interests, and the welfare of the people of 

France.” . 

Finally, on the following day, Petain swung away from the majority 
of his Cabinet and decided that the agreement had to be reconsidered^ 
What could well have been an unsurraountable crisis in our relations with 
Vichy was averted. 

The agreement previously negotiated with regard to Syria, however, 
went into effect, and, as-the Germans began using Syria as a base for 
supporting the rebellion in Iraq, the British, aided by the Free French, 
invaded Syria on June 8. 

French Ambassador Henry-Haye came to see me the following day. 
He at once pointed with theatrical sadness to the spectacle of the British 
attacking the French in Syria without, in his opinion, any justification 
whatever. 

I remarked that, ever since the French capitulation, my Government 
and I had worked incessantly for a betterment of relations between the 
British and the French. We had pleaded the French cause so strongly 
that in many instances we had obtained reversals of decisions by the 
British Government with respect to blockade measures and other condi¬ 
tions affecting the lives of Frenchmen. 

“We will continue most diligently our effort to better the conditions 
under which the French people are now living,” I added. “And there is 
no force on earth that can move us from our determination to continue 
this policy except if the French Government itself turns its back ufxm 
the friendly cooperation we are offering and adopts closer collaboration 
with the forces of conquest that are seeking to destroy Great Britain and | 

endanger the security of our own country.” j 

As for Syria, I emphasized that the French had not defended them-j 
selves in Syria against the Germans when the Nazis made use of Syrianj 
airports beyond the requirements of the armistice arid in violation of the 
agreement of 1924 between the French and American Governments to I 

preserve the sovereignty of Syria. l 

“A distinction must he made,” I added, “between the small, local 
aspect—the Syrian developments—and the larger issue, which is thatl 
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Germany must have Syria in connection with her military operations 
toward Iraq and the Suez Canal. Any action by the French authorities in 
permitting the use of facilities in Syria for the further extension of 
(ieriuan military operations in the Near East affects the fundamental 
position of the British. It is most regrettable that France cannot see the 
laiger element in this new development, which is far more important to 
I'’r('ni:h interests and the future of all Frenchmen than the smaller, more 
liiinu'diate, and local issue of Syria. I feel that the French Government 
Nhoiild realize that this is an issue that touches upon the very foundation 
of the future continuance of French life, independence, and civilization.” 

The campaign in Syria lasted five weeks, ending on July 14. We 
pluy(‘d an important part in the negotiations leading to the armistice, 
ttMing as a channel for communications between the British and French 
Gov(‘rnments and permitting Cornelius Van H. Engert, our Consul Gen- 
rnd :il Beirut, to serve as intermediary between the British and French 
ciMiim.'inding generals. Syria had been pulled from the hands of the 
llrrniiins. 

We had also taken strong diplomatic action in Bagdad to help the 
itihish smooth out their difficulties with Iraq. We received the thanks of 
Chiircliiirs Government both for this assistance and for our work in Syria. 

I tilt an invasion of far greater moment than that of Syria had begun 
lwi» weeks after the British crossed the Syrian frontier. Hitler was pour¬ 
ing his (mops into Russia, and the whole emphasis of the war shifted for 
(hr lime being to the East, It therefore seemed less likely that Hitler 
would disimtch an army to French North Africa. Vichy France had a 
bieulhing spell, and we as well. 

VVhal was probably the most dangerous period of our relations with 
Vkliy, culminating in our narrow escape when Marshal Petain almost 
Ngirt'd lu Darlan’s sweeping agreement with the Germans, had come and 
||oiM% I Ids period provided ample justification for our policy toward Vichy 
riMiMc, particularly that toward Weygand and French North Africa, 
hiIInil) alternately approved and disapproved of our stand on Vichy and 
Noilh Airi(a, but the President and I never wavered in adopting and 
•Hilling lo a consistent policy. On the one hand we resisted the emotional 
Wiivr III favor of breaking with the legal Government at Vichy and 
Mgni/iiig as the Government of France General de Gaulle's group which 
Nfl "< I had apparently won comparatively little following among the 
tT|rin 1 1 Anri on the other we passed by no opportunity to show Petain 
ill!I hh group how we felt about any concessions to the Germans, while 
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at the same time demonstrating through concrete actions what assistance 
they might expect frofn us if they lived within the terms of the armistice. 
The United States came through the crisis as the strongest foreign influ¬ 
ence in Vichy. 


70 : We Help Russia 

I WAS ILL AT HOME when word of Hitler’s invasion of Russia 
on June 22 reached me. Immediately I telephoned the President and then 
Under Secretary Welles. To each I said, in effect: 

“We must give Russia all aid to the hilt. We have repeatedly said 
we will give all the help we can to any nation resisting the Axis. There can 
be no doubt for a moment that Russia comes within that category.” 

I also telephoned’some of my associates in‘the State Department to 
emphasize to them the same point of view. I would have gone to the 
Dei^artmentj but my doctor refused to allow it. He insisted that I leave 
Washington for a rest, which I did the following day, going to White 
lulphur Springs, West Virginia. 

From there I kept in touch with the State Department by long- 
dlitance telephone and by courier. I emphasized again and again to my 
iMOciates that we should take every step to aid the Soviets. I knew that 
K>me military experts both here and abroad were predicting that Hitler 
would eliminate Russia from the war in a matter of a few weeks. But I 
could not believe it any more than I had believed the statements of so 
m»ny that, with the fall of France, the collapse of Britain would be a 
mcttcr of a few weeks. I had felt that, in rushing vast quantities of 
WCApons to Britain in the summer of 1940, we were taking no real risk 
Ihnt they would fall into German hands. And similarly I believed we 
could send Russia all weapons and supplies possible without real risk 
Ihnl the Germans would overrun and capture them. If the President and I 
hid doubted Russia’s ability to resist Germany, it would have been fool- 
hcrdy to send her arms that would only have fallen into Hitler’s hands. 

h'nr half a year we had had excellent reason to believe Hitler would 
AttAck Russia, hence the event of June 22 did not surprise us. In January, 
1041, there came to me a confidential report from Sam E. Woods, our 
lommcrcial attache in Berlin. Woods had a German friend who, though 
All pnrmy of the Nazis, was closely connected with the Reichs ministries, 
(he Kelchsbank and high Party members. As early as August, 1940, this 
I Irleiul Informed Woods that conferences were then taking place at Hitler’s 
!.bAA(l(|uarters concerning preparations for war against Russia. This in- 
(urnmilon became more concrete after some weeks, when Hitler reportedly 
Mid hr Intended to have “only my soldiers from Vladivostok to Gibraltar.” 
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Woods used to meet this friend in a Berlin motion-picture house. By 
buying reserved seats# from an agency and sending a ticket to Woods, 
the friend managed to sit alongside him and in the semidarkness slipped 
notes into Woods’s coat pocket. 

The information from Woods was in marked contrast to the con¬ 
siderable evidence that Hitler was planning an invasion of Britain, but the 
contacts of Woods’s friend said that the air raids against England served 
as a blind for Hitler’s real and well calculated plans and preparations for 
a sudden, devastating attack on Russia. 

Later Woods’s friend informed him that an organization of the 
Wehrmacht for the old twenty-one Russian Czarist regional governments 
had been formed, and that the economic staffs for these territories had 
been appointed. Bales of banknotes in rubles had been printed. 

Finally, through a contact this friend had on the German General 
Staff, Woods learned the chief points of Hitler’s strategic plan: the three 
wedges, those of the North and the South and the decisive third one in 
the center, direct against Moscow. All preparations had to be completed 
in the spring of 1941* 

When Woods’s report embracing all this information came to me it 
was so circumstantial that, at first, I believed it a German “plant.” I 
turned it over to J. Edgar Hoover, Chief of the Federal Bureau of In¬ 
vestigation, for his comment. Hoover thought it authentic. Woods having 
told us of a method of confirming the standing and contacts of the source 
by checking with a prominent German exile in the United States, I asked 
Assistant Secretary of State Breckinridge Long to see him and obtain this 
confirmation, which he did. I also talked over the report with the Presi¬ 
dent. * 

I then decided that the contents of the report should be communi¬ 
cated to Soviet Ambassador Oumansky. Such a step, I believed, was in 
keeping with the proper attitude this country should take toward Russia. 
I requested Welles, who at my suggestion had been holding a series of 
conversations with Oumansky to straighten out the differences between 
our two countries, to call this information to the Ambassador’s attention. 
This Welles did. 

When further information from the same source came to me, I again 
turned it over to Welles, requesting him to communicate it to Oumansky. 
This he did on March 20. 

Oumansky no doubt forwarded this information to his Government, 
as he said he would. It is difficult to say what precise effect it had on 
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Soviet policy. Only three weeks later, however, Stalin suddenly concluded 
u nonaggression treaty with Japanese Foreign Minister Matsuoka at a 
moment when Matsuoka believed such a treaty impossible. There is no 
doubt that Stalin made the treaty to protect himself in the Far East in 
I Ik* belief that Hitler intended attacking him in Europe. Furthermore, 
Kussia was adopting a stronger policy toward the Balkan countries than 
might have been expected in the face of Hitler’s plans to absorb them 
Into the Axis. 

Although the Russo-German nonaggression pact had stimulated 
Hiller in August, 1939, to embark on the European War, and although 
Kussia had shared with Germany the spoils in Eastern Europe, she never- 
Iheless had interfered with and obstructed Hitler’s purposes in many ways 
ultiee June, 1940. We knew that Molotov’s visit to Berlin in November, 
had served to exacerbate rather than improve relations between the 
I wo countries. 

The information we had that Hitler was planning an invasion of 
Kussia was particularly useful to me in my conversations with the Japa- 
iirsr. It ruled out any likelihood of an alliance between Russia and Japan, 
Mild it enabled us to adopt a firmer attitude toward Japan than would 
oilicrwise have been the case. 

We on our part were constantly pressing for better relations with 
Kussia. On January 21 we lifted the moral embargo against her which 
had been in effect since her invasion of Finland in December, 1939. 
Aclually, this comported no material difference since the articles pre¬ 
viously embraced in the moral embargo were now included within the 
liu iisiiig system by virtue of the Act of July 2, 1940, and their exporta- 
lloii was therefore strictly controlled. However, it was designed to have a 
|j^y' hological effect. 

'To me it was evident that, even if Russia were standing asleep like a 
lilnc of statuary, she would still be a powerful influence in the war. She 
was luTping Hitler guessing, notwithstanding the agreements they had 
tor cIos(T relations. When Hitler made any kind of military move that 
looked bad for Russia, Moscow became meek. But when Hitler failed to 
liisadr Kritain or overcome her in the air, and when Italy failed in the 
l atupaigiis in Greece and North Africa, then Russia persuaded Bulgaria 
(nuporarily to resist Hitler’s pressure to join the Axis. No one could tell 
wlial Kussia would do, except that she would prepare to defend herself 
Hiid ill I he same time do everything in her power to avoid an attack from 
tiei iiiaiiy. 
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One Of the first questions Lord Halifax took up with me after his 
arrival in this countr^ as British Ambassador was a suggestion from his 
Government that we ration our exports to Russia. He said to me on 
February S that Britain feared that considerable supplies were passin 
through R^sia to Germany. He handed me a memorandum which noted 

increased Russian purchases in the United States. f r. 

I informed Halifax that we had been observing our trade situation 
with Russia on a weekly basis and thus far it was our opinion a , 
while certain exports to Russia had considerably increased, there had n 

been an alarming increase. . ,, 

Russia ” I added, “whether very active or sound asleep, is and w 

continue to be a tremendous factor in the war and likewise in questions 
affecting peace generally: both in Europe and in Asia. Russian officials 
are very sensitive when prodded, and Russia is calculated to go some dis¬ 
tance in showing her displeasure—much farther, m fact, 1 ^n s e wo 
ordinarily go to indicate her pleasure and satisfaction with respect to 

"“'“sTce tssrentered into the agreement with Germany leading up 
to the war and since she occupied the Baltic. Polish, and other areas, she 
has consistently pursued her policy of seeking to drive hard bargains, 
SecTar with Germany and Japan or in areas where they are im¬ 
mediately interested. The sum total of her course and 

past months has been to obstruct and to cause tnZi the 

rate plans of Hitler or the Japanese, or their joint plans. Of 
Russians are not thinking of aiding any of us while 

down and disrupting Hitler’s plans, especially with respect to the Mediter 

rancan and Suez Canal areas. ^ ^ j + ooV 

Since London had published the Aat Britain planned to ask 

the United States to impose embargoes against Russia, I sai . 
whethryour Government is now receiving as mformation from 

Moscow L before, and doubtless not as much cordiality, although the, 
period through which we are passing renders aH-important that 
Britain should be on as good relations as possible with Russia. 

I then rehearsed to Halifax the course we had been pursuing wth t e 
Soviet Union since the summer before, carrying on frequent 
with the Soviet Ambassador to remove many small ^ “ 

sides. “Our purpose,” I said, “is to give less occasion for Soviet officials 
to feel unkindly toward this Government, especially m the event of some 
pivotal development where the slightest influence might tip the scales _ 
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Moscow against us in a most damaging, far-reaching way/' And I added 
friinkly: “I feel that Britain is tipping the scales when she presents 
publicly such proposals as calling on this Government to impose an em¬ 
bargo against Russia.” The Ambassador seemed to agree entirely. 

When Halifax came back to see me five days later, I said I must 
again refer to the lack of disposition on the part of Great Britain to 
endeavor to promote better relations with France and Russia. “I don't 
aay this by way of criticism,” I commented, “but, as you well know, this 
Government is intensely interested in the course of France and Russia 
during coming months. This is especially so at highly critical or pivotal 
alitg<is where their action or attitude might tip the scales of war either 
way.” 

Unfortunately, the discussions between Oumansky and Welles broke 
down, or rather blew up in an explosive, acrimonious exchange between 
lluMu. Oumansky, who thought that firmness meant rudeness, was difficult 
to deal with at best. Moreover, he was put on the spot by his Government, 
wliicli demanded much more in purchases of key materials than we could 
rplrnse in view of our commitments to Britain, and looked to Oumansky 
lo obtain them. 

Oumansky came to me in a dark mood on May 14 and spent the 
flrsl twenty minutes of our conversation in rehearsing the differences 
briween our two Governments which he said he had vainly discussed with 
Wi'lli's twenty-two times since the preceding' summer. He then handed me 
A communication signed by himself, referring to a delay in the departure 
of a shipload of material to Russia. His note spoke of our “hostile atti- 
liidc” toward his Government and threatened that his Government would 
"driiw all necessary conclusions” from our attitude. He then repeated 
ontlly two or three times that our action was due to hostility to his Gov- 
Ariimriit and was a personal act due to personal hostility. 

I halted him at that point by saying: “When I think of a country I 
lhliit( of the people more than of the government. Neither I nor my 
Gin't'i nment has the least hostility toward the people of any country. In 
(hr < ;ise of the Soviet Union and its Government I have not the slightest 
(rrliiig of personal hostility, nor has my Government. It is not only 
Pitllifly inaccurate but grossly unfair to impute personal considerations 
Ih I lie slightest extent to actions of this Government. I don't propose that 
you sh;ill get away from my office with any thought that you have suc- 
rfifvifiilly fastened that charge on this Government since it is absolutely 
Wllboitl basis.” 
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I then restated our position toward Hitler’s world-wide movement of 
conquest and our determination to exert ourselves to the utmost to see 
that Hitler did not get control of the high seas, which would include 
Britain. Amidst all our preparations for our own defense and our aid to 
Britain, it was not possible to deal normally with neutral countries in a 
commercial way. 

‘‘WeVe suffered great losses of our regular exports to Great Britain,” 

I continued, “in the way of apples, tobacco, cotton, and other agricultural 
products, due to Britain’s war measures. While we felt this to be a painful 
experience, we never thought of treating such a thing as personal any more 
than did the many countries in Europe whose assets we have frozen. The 
Soviet Government has suffered less and complained more about the un¬ 
avoidable difficulties incident to opposing Hitler than any other two or 
three countries whose assets we’ve frozen or whose commerce we’ve 
interrupted under compelling war conditions.” 

1 reminded Oumansky that his country was maintaining commercial 
relations with Germany but failed to recognize this fact when my Gov¬ 
ernment sought to prevent military supplies from filtering through Russia 
to Germany. 

Oumansky asserted that Russia, being a neutral, had all the privileges 
of a neutral, 

I recalled to him that during the First World War the best friends 
the United States had anywhere were the Scandinavian countries. They 
assured us we could sell any quantities of materials to them and they 
would be sure to let no amount above normal exports get across to Ger¬ 
many, Later, however, we d^covered that merchants were still shipping 
vast quantities through to Germany, with the result that we embargoed 
all exports to those countries above the prewar level. “But,” I added, 
“they were the last people to think for a moment about taking offense— 
much less treating it as personal.” 

As Oumansky did not argue further, I ended the conversation by 
saying we had been friends of the Russian people both before and after 
our recognition of the Soviet Union in 1933. The discussion had been a 
little animated. 

On the eve of Hitler’s invasion of Russia, our policy toward the 
Soviet Union embraced these points: 

Make no approaches to Russia. 

Treat any approaches toward us with reserve until the Russians 
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lltisfied us they were not maneuvering merely to obtain unilateral con- 
Otuions for themselves. 

Reject any Soviet suggestions that we make concessions for the sake 
M improving American-Soviet relations, and require a strict quid pro quo. 

Make no sacrifices of principle in order to better relations. 

Let Russia understand that we considered an improvement in rela- 
lions to be just as important, if not more so, to Russia than to the United 
States. 

Make the principle of reciprocity the basis of our day-to-day rela¬ 

tions. 

In general our policy toward Russia was one of firmness but friend¬ 

liness. 

The first week in June we received convincing cables from our Lega- 
^ns in Bucharest and Stockholm that Germany would invade Russia 
ffllhln a fortnight. The Department sent these reports to Ambassador 
Iliinhardt in Moscow. 

Eight days before Hitler marched into Russia, Prime Minister 
Churchill sent the President a message saying that, from every source 
f| his disposal, it looked to him as if a vast German onslaught on Russia 
^re imminent. If the new war broke out, he said, Britain would of course 

all encouragement and any help she could spare to the Russians, 
in the principle that Hitler was the foe she had to beat. He said he did 
iil expect any class political reactions in England and trusted that a 
Cifnian-Russian conflict would not cause us any embarrassment. 

The conflict caused us no embarrassment, and gave us renewed hope 
^|( overcoming Hitlerism. From White Sulphur Springs I was in constant 
liUch with the President and Welles, urging that we give Russia the most 
^l|urous assurances of all the help we could extend. The President sent 
Hurry Hopkins from London to Moscow to survey Russia’s military needs. 
4lr. Roosevelt released Soviet blocked funds, and decided not to apply 
thi Neutrality Act. On August 2 Acting Secretary Welles and Ambassador 
^^MiUHiisky exchanged letters, we promising “to give all economic assistance 
phH III able for the purpose of strengthening the Soviet Union in its 
IIMingle against armed aggression.” 

I 111 mediately upon my return to Washington on August 4, I issued a 
ihUi'inrnt saying that “no rational person needs any argument to con- 
vliii ii him that during the weeks of my absence the most clinching demon- 
41 ui I Inn has been given of what some of us for some years have insisted 
HHi being planned. That is, that there is a world movement of conquest 
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by force, accompanied by methods of governing the conquered peoples 
that are rooted maii>ly in savagery and barbarism. That situation calls 
for . . . ever increasing production of military supplies both for ourselves 
and for those who are resisting the would-be world conquerors. ... I feel 
very strongly that with unity of purpose, maximum effort, and firm de¬ 
termination, the remaining free peoples of the world will win.” 

At about the same hour I saw Oumansky, who brought with him 
Soviet General Golikov. Oumansky's attitude was now quite different from 
what it had been at our last interview. I told him of the interest I had 
taken while I was away, and especially since my return, in seeing that 
Russia got all the military supplies we could spare. General Golikov 
said he had presented the needs of his Government to the State Depart¬ 
ment two weeks before, but the only result had been the shipment of sixty 
planes to Russia, and that Russia needed antiaircraft and antitank guns 
most of all. I offered to redouble my efforts to aid in speeding the delivery 
of these weapons. 

As I talked to my Soviet visitors, the President was engaging in his 
Atlantic Conference with Prime Minister Churchill. Russia attracted an 
important segment of attention at the Atlantic Conference. After Harry 
Hopkins, who was present at the meeting, made an optimistic report on j 
the Soviet Union’s ability to resist Hitler’s invasion, the President and j 
the Prime Minister agreed on a statement to be given Stalin. The Presi-I 
dent wirelessed this to me on August 13, asking me to cable it to Moscow. | 

The two leaders assured Stalin: “We are at the moment cooperating^ 
to provide you with the very maximum of supplies that you most urgently j 
need. Already many shiploads have left our shores and more will leave ini 
the immediate future.” They.proposed a conference in Moscow to analyze 
Russia’s needs, with high representatives of the United States and Britain | 
going to Russia for this purpose. 

The story of the Atlantic Conference has been narrated elsewhere 
at various times. While it was being prepared I was recuperating at White 
Sulphur Springs, and when I returned to Washington the President was 
already en route to his rendezvous. Mr. Roosevelt had cherished for 
several months the idea of a personal conference with Churchill. I first 1 
became aware of it the end of May. 

Welles wrote me at White Sulphur Springs on July 28, stating that! 
the conference had been arranged for August 8, 9, and 10, and telling mej 
that he intended to urge the President, if he expected to discuss morel 
than purely military problems, to take someone with him who could I 
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krep a precise record of the conversations and of the agreements that 
iulglit be reached. 

Much was accomplished at the conference in the way of bringing 
lilt? President and the Prime Minister into close personal touch with each 
Ollier’s ideas. On the British battleship Prince of Wales and on our 
t;ruiHt‘r Augusta began that unique intimate relationship between two great 
men which did so much to speed the outcome of the war. 

'I’heir statement of the aims of the two countries set us a high goal. 
These aims embraced the right of peoples to choose their own form of 
government; no aggrandizement; no territorial changes opposed by the 
peoples concerned; access to trade and raw materials; improved labor 
(ilMndards, economic advancement, and social security; international secu- 
M'y; freedom of the seas; and disarmament. 

I publicly stated my reaction to the Atlantic Charter on August 14 
by siiying: “It is a statement of basic principles and fundamental ideas 
nimI policies that are universal in their practical application. They have 
hi'ielofore been generally accepted by all civilized nations and were being 
iiioiigly supported until certain countries decided to launch a universal 
liiovriiient to destroy the whole structure of civilized relations. . . . They 
ip r I lie l)asic doctrines and policies that have received the support of all 
ilvlli/ed nations and should continue to receive their support until they 
Min nunpletely restored throughout the world.” 

I felt that our two nations could go no further in their statement 
III wiir or peace aims. In preceding months I had been asked frequently 
jo bring pressure by this Government on Britain to make a formal state- 
mnnl of her war aims. I invariably replied to this effect: “If you see a 
pi'dceliilly disposed citizen engaged in a death grapple with another per- 
ioit, willi pistols drawn and dirks raised, can you tap the peaceful man 
iMi I lie shoulder and ask him to stop and state his purposes before he goes 
Miiy lurlher defending himself?” 

I was keenly disappointed, however, in the fourth article of the 
Alhtnlic ('barter, referring to international trade. This stated that the 
hvd ii.ilions would endeavor, with due respect for their existing obliga- 
IlniiM, to further the enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor or van- 
i|iii«ilii'd, of access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw materials 
mI I III* world which were needed for their economic prosperity. Unfortu- 
^ Miilrly I he phrase “with due respect for their existing obligations” de- 
piivrd (he article of virtually all significance since it meant that Britain 
Would continue to retain her Empire tariff preferences against which I 
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had been fighting for eight years. Mr. Churchill had insisted on this quah- ^ 
fication; Welles had argued for a stronger declaration; but Churchill said j 
he could not abandon Empire preference and, in any event, he would have j 
to communicate on this point with the Dominions, which fact would delay 
the issuance of the Atlantic Charter. The President gave in. 

After I learned the background of this article, I began negotiations , 
with Britain, through Halifax here and Ambassador Winant in London, J 
to work out ’a better understanding on this point. These negotiations bore j 
fruit in the Lend-Lease agreement with Britain in 1942 which proinised | 
the elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment in international ^ 
commerce. 

The Atlantic meeting stimulated yet more our efforts to get military, 
supplies to Russia. The President and I were carefully following the cables j 
telling of the extent of Hitler’s advances into Russia. Already our original i 
estimate that the Russians could hold out seemed likely to be proven true, j 
At this point Russia and Britain on August 25 jointly occupied Iran , 
as it became evident that Nazi propaganda and other means had under - 1 
minded some of the leaders of the Iranian Government. The Allies could ] 
not permit this dangerous situation to continue because of Iran’s stra¬ 
tegic position in the Middle East to the south of Russia. ^ 1 

I felt it was important, however, that Russia and Britain should make.| 
clear to the world that they had no intention to occupy Iran permanently. j 
On August 27 I spoke to Soviet Ambassador Oumansky and to BritishI 
Charge Sir Ronald Campbell on this score. Referring to the assurances! 
Britain and Russia had given to the Iranian Government that they were! 
in Iran solely because of the war with Hitler, with no puipose of infring- j 
ing on Iran’s sovereignty or* of remaining longer than military necessity! 
required, I suggested; “Russia and Britain should repeat this same ^ 
surance to all peaceful nations and all other nations opposed to aggrcM 
Sion. Such a statement would have a very healthy and wholesome effe^ 
on the entire Moslem world, even as it would be stimulating to the peopled 

of small countries everywhere.” _ 1 

This suggestion was duly carried out by Britain and Russia. J 

The question of credits for Russia to enable her to cover larm 
purchases in the United States proved a difficult one at the beginni^ 
When Oumansky asked to see the President on this subject, Mr. Roo 3 ^ 
velt asked Harry Hopkins and me to take part in the discussion on 

tember ii. ! 

The President frankly explained to Oumansky the extreme difhcuiqj 
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(»f getting the necessary Lend-Lease appropriations from Congress for 
Russia because of the unpopularity of Russia among large groups in 
I lie United States which exercised great political power in Congress. Re- 
fi'i ring to the fact that Russia did have churches and did permit religious 
worship under the 1936 Constitution, the President suggested that if 
Moscow could get some publicity back to this country regarding freedom 
of religion it might have a fine educational effect. He added the further 
suggestion that this publicity begin before the next Lend-Lease appropria- 
(ions bill came up in Congress and before the mission he had named, 
lieiuled by W. Averell Harriman, arrived in Moscow to discuss Soviet 
herds. Oumansky said he would attend to it. 

(Harriman was bringing to the public service a vast experience in our 
I nisi ness and industrial life. In working for the Government he exhibited 
h ir.'idy grasp of the important phases of international problems, and this 
r(|iii|»ment stood him and the Government in good stead when in 1943 he 
wen I lo Moscow as United States Ambassador.) 

'The President said also to Oumansky that, to get a Lend-Lease pro- 
|Misal for Russia through Congress, we should have to have an official 
Ululrnient showing Russian assets, the amount of gold on hand, and also 
I hr barter that could be carried on between the two countries. He offered 
III pun base the maximum quantities of Russian manganese, chromium, 
Mild other commodities with the understanding that production and de¬ 
livery need not take place until after the war. 

Oumansky said he preferred a direct credit, but, if this were not 
|Hi«<Miblr, then his Government very earnestly would ask for Lend-Lease 
Nhb VV(‘ finally agreed on a credit and barter arrangement for $75,000,000 
(hiough the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to cover a few months 
durbig which adequate arrangements for Russian military supplies could 
hr worked out. 

We sought to aid Russia in another way by pulling off the two little 
louidrii's that were clawing at her sides—Finland in the north and Ru- 
MiHitiit in the south. We had previously brought what pressure we could on 
liipMip through a message from President Roosevelt to Premier Konoye 
iiii july (), to induce Japan to refrain from driving at Russia’s back. 

linlund and Rumania had entered the war against the Soviet Union 
HU the side of Germany and were now advancing well into Russia. The 
Nuiniiiiiaiis soon assured us they intended only to occupy the territories 
Nun til 11 had acquired from Rumania the year before, take up a strategic 
flpli'iihivr |M)sition along the Dniester River, and then consider their obliga- 
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tions to Germany fulfilled. But the Finns offered us a greater Problem as 
well as a more imporl'ant one, because a large portion of a^d/o the 
Soviet Union would have to go to northern Russian ports that might be 
interfered with or blocked from Finnish territory. 

I called Finnish Minister Hjalmar Procope to my office on Septem 
ber 8 and, after expressing my gratification that Finland had regained pos¬ 
session of the territory Russia took from her in the war of 1939 i 940 , I 
said I had noted a statement reportedly made by General Ma^erheim, 
Commanding General of the Finnish Army, that Finland would fight on 
until the end of the war between Germany and other countries. I said I 
felt justified in inquiring about this statement in view of our friendly 
relations and of the United States’ concern over world conditmns. 

Procope spoke vaguely about Finland’s ambitions, giving his personal 
opinion that the Finns were occupying Russian territory only for the 
purpose of safeguarding their own lands, and that his Government did no 
intend to fight on to the conclusion of the general war. 

I emphasized to the Minister our conviction that Hitler planned to 
conquer the world, and that therefore the United States could ^ot remain 
quiet from the viewpoint of our own self-defense. As for Finland if Hi w 
won Finland would find herself enUrely subject to his whims and dictate 
as the only friend she had left. And she would find that this so-cal ^ 
friend was demonstrably faithless and utterly disposed to disregard the 
rights and freedoms of all peoples coming under his control. 

I pointed out to Procope that Finland’s position was similar to that^ 
of Rumania, and that Rumania had informed us that she would cease 
active hostilities against the^Soviet Government when Odessa had fallen^ 
and the former Rumanian territory had been regained. | 

Procope promised to report our conversation fully to his Govern-| 
ment. However, he then launched into a series of relatively minor argu¬ 
ments against Communism and Stalin. Of an emotional nature, he couldj 

scarcely control himself. -1 

I finally interrupted him by saying; “We have a record of opposition! 
to Communism with which we are pleased. This record will always bel 
continued in the future. But Hitler, instead of peacefully disseminatingl 
Hitlerism, which is very closely related to Communism and Fascism, pro 4 
ceeded for more than six years to assemble the greatest army and air orcM 
that has ever been organized in history. This was not for the purpose oil 
defending himself but for conquering peaceful nations everywhere an^ 
securing control of the high seas without geographical limit.” 
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I added that no desperado, individual or official, had ever been known 
voluntarily to abandon his occupation, and Hitler would not stop until 
somebody stopped him by force. ^‘It is equally clear now to all rational 
countries,” I went on, “that when Hitler is stopped—and I firmly believe 
lie’ll be stopped—some organized system involving the use of navies and 
aircraft, and so on, must be established to preserve the peace of the 
world against uprisings or movements of conquest by international bandits 
of the loo-per-cent stripe of Hitler. This long view is the only view for 
peace-loving nations to adopt if the world is to offer anything worthwhile 
lo any country in the future; it is the only course that will make life worth 
while in any country, in Finland, and in all other peacefully inclined na- 
lioiis.” 

I remarked casually that, when Hitler was stopped, the United States 
might show a far greater and more important interest in Finland than 
we had at any time in the past. 

When Procope asked if we were going to war with Germany, I re¬ 
plied: “Hitler would like an answer to that question.” The Minister agreed 
llial was true. “We have shown considerable interest in resisting Hitler,” 
I remarked, “and if you have any doubt on that score Hitler himself can 
M USH re you.” 

At the time I was bringing pressure on the Finnish Minister here, 
W!' were simultaneously bringing pressure on the Finnish Government 
IliKtiigh our Legation in Helsinki. 

A few days later the Finnish Minister of Commerce and Industry 
lujide a statement in Helsinki that the Finns would soon be able to cease 
Ik» isiililies; they would stand on a defensive line they hoped soon to reach 
mikI would not take part in an attack against Leningrad. I felt sure this 
Wii>i a result of our representations to the Finns. 

Therefore, when British Charge Campbell handed me a note from 
\\h (iovernment on September 17, suggesting that the United States might 
ivA Kussia for terms of peace for Finland and pass them on to Helsinki, 

I dnmirred. Under Secretary Welles had already, on August 18, notified 
I’hu iipe that Russia was prepared to negotiate a peace with Finland which 
Wtiiilil involve territorial concessions by Russia, but this step had produced 
110 rrsuUs. I said I thought our present course of action was most likely 
lo produce the best results, and commented that the Finns were in no 

..I lo accept any assurances from the Soviet Government in view of 

I hr li <‘alment they had received from the hands of that Government in 
Iht' liisl two years. 
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Finland, however, became too impressed with the extent of the Ger¬ 
man advance into Russia, and continued her own operations. I called in 
Procope on several additional occasions and emphasized how shortsighted 
I considered such a course. ^^Finland’s advances, I said on October 3? 
‘‘will signify exactly nothing at the peace table. It all depends on who 
wins the war. If Finland persists in these excesses, then you and your 
Government must understand clearly and definitely that the United States 
is with Great Britain in every sense, and any other course for us would 
be suicidal.” 

I sent the Finnish Government formal notes on October 25 and 28 
so strong that they fell just short of a breach of relations. I said that 
Finnish military operations were giving infinitely valuable military aid 
to Nazi world aggression and, without contributing to Finland 5 future 
security, were thus a direct threat to our own security. If Finland did not 
desist, she must clearly understand that she would forfeit our friendly 
support in the future difficulties that would inexorably arise from her 
course of action. Furthermore, any attack made from Finnish-controlled 
territory on war material dispatched from the United States via the 
Arctic Ocean to northern Russia would create an immediate crisis in 
Finnish-American relations. 

The following day British Ambassador Halifax came to see me and 
stated that Russia desired Britain to declare war against Finland. He 
asked our opinion. I informed him of our note to Finland and said this 
paved the way for further action at any time. However, I could not ex¬ 
press an opinion as to what Britain should do in the situation. 

I made a public statement of our attitude on November 28. The 
Finnish Foreign Minister having recently journeyed to Berlin to join with ^ 
Hitler’s puppet governments over Europe in signing the Anti-Comintern, 
Pact, I said this was highly significant and could not be explained away 
by propaganda attacks on nations engaged in defending themselves. Every 
recent act of the Finnish Government, I concluded, “has confirmed our - 
apprehensions that it is fully cooperating with the Hitler forces.” ^ 

In later months, after Britain had declared war on Finland and we 
were on the verge of severing diplomatic relations, Finland came to realize 
the wisdom of our advice and limited her military activities to holding a’ 
defensive line. It was then too late, however, for her to secure the advan^ 
tages that she could have obtained from Russia had she acted earlier or 

our suggestions. _ 

Our relations with Russia became ever closer in the autumn of 
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American and British missions—ours headed by W. Averell Harriman— 
met with the Russians at Moscow from September 29, to October i and 
made arrangements to fill practically all Soviet requests for supplies. The 
IVesident extended initial Lend-Lease aid to Russia in the amount of 
1 ^ 1 , 000 , 000 , 000 . 

In token of Russia’s appreciation of the importance of United States 
aid in her desperate struggle to resist the German advances, Stalin named 
A new Ambassador to the United States, the former Foreign Commissar 
Maxim Litvinov, whom I had come to know on several occasions. He 
arrived in Washington at almost the hour of the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
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JAPAN ENTERED THE YEAR 1941 determined to wrest what 
further gain she could from the war in Europe, but still undecided as to 
when and where. In continental Europe she saw Hitler undispu^d master 
though his partner Mussolini was suffering serious setbacks m Greece and 
North Africa, and Britain was gaining strength. In Asia she saw her 
troops in China still tied down in inconclusive fighting. To the north she 
saw Russia, of unpredictable strength, maintaining an alert neutrali y 
that required Japan to keep large armies along the Manchurian an 
Mongolian borders. In the New World she saw the United States engaged 
in a stupendous program of rearmament and assistance to the Allies. 

There was one element of certainty in this situation. As long as Uie 
European countries were enmeshed in their own struggle and the United 
States was aiding Britain to the fullest extent possible, the Western na¬ 
tions had neither the power nor the inclination to throw their inam weig 
into the Orient. But. there were also elements of uncertainty. Russia was 
one, although it was a safe conclusion that Stalin would do he cou 
to refrain from getting into war with either Germany or Japan. The ni e 

States was another and the most important. 

In January, 1941, our position as a Government had been made clear. 
We regarded Japan as an ally of Hitler and Mussolini, a signatory to an 
alliance aimed at us. We considered Japan’s expansionist ambitions an 

eventual danger to our own safety. , „ t -a tr. Hnnw 

'Previous experience anfl current developments, I said to the House 

Foreign Affairs Committee on January 13, “indicate that the propose 
‘new order’ in the Pacific area means, politically, domination by one 
country. It means, economically, employment of the resources of Uie 
area concerned for the benefit of that country and to the ultimate im- 
poverishmeut of other parts of the area and exclusion of the oC 

^er countries. It means, socially, the destruction of personal liberties 
and the reduction of the conquered peoples to the role of inferiors. 

“It should be manifest to every person that such a program f rl 
the subjugation and ruthless exploitation by one country of nearly one^ 
half of the population of the world is a matter of immense sigmficanceJ 
importance, and concern to every other nation wherever located. 

Though the Japanese Government knew the President s feelings andj 
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mine, it did not know how far the United States Government would go in 
using pressure or force to oppose Nipponese plans for absorbing the entire 
Western Pacific. It was this Uncertainty, as much as any other reason, that 
had kept her from launching out to seize the greatest opportunity of her 
history when France and Holland fell and Britain seemed about to fall. 

Japan knew that our economic pressure was growing. By the begin¬ 
ning of 1941, shipments to her from the United States of iron, steel, most 
other important metals, high-octane gasoline, and plants for producing 
it had virtually ceased. We still permitted shipments of petroleum lest 
Japan use such an embargo as an excuse for taking over the oil production 
of the Netherlands East Indies. She also knew that our aid to China was 
growing. Beginning in January, the American Volunteer Group of airmen 
with American-made planes began to give the Chinese aerial support. 
And she also knew that the major portion of our fleet was still in the 
JVicific. 

What Japan did not know was whether and in what circumstances 
we would use force. Isolationist sentiment in the United States was still 
Hfrong, as the Lend-Lease debate in Congress showed. But she also saw 
that the Administration was acting with determination, and that an in¬ 
creasing number of Americans were coming to realize the dangers threaten¬ 
ing us in both the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

Members of the Japanese Government were giving vent to ever more 
bellicose statements, with Foreign Minister Matsuoka as their bellwether. 
IV rhaps they hoped they could cow the United States, already preoccu¬ 
pied with Europe, into agreeing to a Japanese East Asia so as to avoid 
war. A Japanese East Asia meant Nipponese predominance in China, 
Malaya, French Indo-China, the Dutch East Indies, and the Philippines. 
Malsuoka said to the Japanese Diet on January 21 that he wanted the 
Dili led States to realize the vital concern to Japan of the establishment of 
ail Fast Asia “co-prosperity sphere,” to agree to her supremacy in the 
V\Vstern Pacific, and to cease our economic restrictions against her. He 
Hill led his speech at the statement I had made to the House Foreign Affairs 
( nininiltee six days before. ' 

In reply I issued a press statement on the following day, saying: 
”VVe have threatened no one, invaded no one, and surrounded no one. 
VVr have freely offered and now freely offer cooperation in peaceful life 
hi ;dl who wish it. This devotion to peaceful and friendly processes nat- 
(ii'idlv warrants no implication of a desire to extend frontiers or assume 
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hegemony. Our strategic line must depend primarily on the policies and 
courses of other nation*.” 

Ambassador Grew cabled me from Tokyo on January 27 that the 
Peruvian envoy there said to him he had heard from many quarters, in¬ 
cluding a Japanese one, "that a surprise mass attack on Pearl Harbor was 
planned by the Japanese mibtary forces in case of ‘trouble’ between Japan 
and the United States; that the attack would involve the use of all the 
Japanese mibtary facilities.” The Peruvian said to Grew he was 
to pass this on because it had come to him from many sources, althoug 
the plan seemed fantastic. On the following day we communicated the 
contents of the cable to the War and Navy Departments. 

It was at about this time and in these circumstances that two Catho¬ 
lic priests, Bishop James Edward Walsh, Superior General of the j^tholic 
Foreign Mission Society, at Maryknoll, New York, and Father ^roug , 
returned to the United States from Japan. They reported that they had 
talked to many highly placed Japanese, including Matsuoka; they realized 
that relations between the two countries were strained and that wor^ 
might follow, and they had a laudable desire to do whatever they could' 

as private citizens to avert the prospect of war. 

They saw on the one hand Postmaster General Frank C. Walker, one 
of the most prominent Catholics in the AdministraUon, and on the other 
several members of the Japanese Embassy. Walker obtained an interview 
with the President for them late in January at which Walker and I were 
present. Bishop Walsh and Father Drought said it was their understand¬ 
ing, from their talks with highly placed Japanese, that the J^anese Gov¬ 
ernment would welcome a chance to alter its political ties with the Eur^ 
pean Axis and its attitude toward China. They gave the opinion of the 
Japanese that, if Japan could obtain an agreement with the United Stat« 
which would afford her security, the "moderate” elements there could 
gain predominance over the military elements. These Japanese thought 
there was sufficient support in the Japanese Government to bring about 
an agreement with the United States whereby Japan would recognize the 
“Open Door” in China provided she received similar treatment every- ■ 
where in the Far East. They believed that most Japanese, weary of tlw j 
war in China, were prepared to see Japan reorient her policies toward 

peace. , . . .. 

The President and I, of course, had heard such opinions emaoatingS 

from the liberal group in Japan before. Whatever the intentions of the 
liberals, the military group had virtually always been too strong for 
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them. It was true enough that the Japanese people were tired of the war 
In China, but were they already too imbued with the propaganda of the 
Jingoists to want to ignore the Heaven-sent opportunity of the war in 
Europe to create a Japanese East Asia? What the Catholic priests were 
^telling us was in drastic contrast to what Matsuoka and many official 
leaders of Japan were proclaiming to the world. 

At that very moment the Japanese were manifestly gaining control 
over the Government of Thailand. A border dispute between Thailand 
and French Indo-China, in the northern part of which lay a Japanese 
army, afforded them the chance they wanted. Seeing the Thai Minister, 
Mom Rajawongse Seni Pramoj, on January 13, I expressed my belief that 
Japan would “swallow up’’ both countries in due course, and urged the 
Thai Government to compose its differences with Indo-China at once. 

When the British Charge, Neville Butler, handed me on January 52 
an aide-memoire from his Government asking us to use our mfluence with 
both sides to end the border dispute, I promised Butler we would give his 
request every consideration. But I added: “I am not sure whether this 
Government will be able to do anything more than it is now doing. Japan 
probably is directing and controlling the course and attitude of Thailand 
toward Indo-China, and in these circumstances it may be very difficult to 
get the ear of the Thai Government.” 

We could therefore view the approach of Bishop Walsh and Father 
Drought only with caution. But they insisted that the proposal they bad 
outlined was acceptable to many high Japanese officials and could be 
igreed to in Japan. The President and I were in accord that, for our 
part, we could not afford to neglect any chance to avoid a war in the 
Pttcific. The menace of Hitlerism from across the Atlantic was sufficient 
to Induce us to take any steps we could to keep our other flank peaceful. 

Accordingly the President and I agreed that Bishop Walsh and Father 
Drought, along with Postmaster General Walker, should continue their 
contacts with the Japanese Embassy on a purely private basis and seek 
to reduce to writing what the Japanese had in mind. We felt, however, 
that we ourselves could not take any action until the new Japanese Am- 
bWRNndor, Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura, arrived in Washington. 

Prior to Ambassador Nomura’s arrival, I went over with the Presi¬ 
dent in great detail the whole of our relations with Japan, and the pros- 
P« tB for reaching an agreement with Tokyo. I estimated right at the out¬ 
let that there was not one chance of success in twenty or one in fifty 
Or fven one in a hundred. Japan’s past and present record, her unconcealed 
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ever, that his chief obstacle would be the military group in control in 

^Lord Halifax and Australian Minister Casey came to see me the fol¬ 
lowing day to inquire about the conversation of the day before I gave 
them a general outline of what had been said. I mentioned that I had told 

Nomura this: i i j 

“There is a real possibility of danger that cannot be overlooked by 

any of the peaceful countries. This is that the military group in control 
in Japan, by a sudden, unannounced movement, could any day send an 
expedition to the Netherlands East Indies and Singapore. Or they could, 
inch by inch and step by Step, get down to advanced positions in and 
around Thailand and the harbor of Saigon, Indo-Chma. This would leave 
the peacefully disposed erements m Japan, including the Japanese Am¬ 
bassador to the United States, to express their amazement and to say tha 
such actions were without their knowledge or consent.” 

I held my first extended conversation with Nomura on March 8 in my 
apartment at the Carlton Hotel. This was the first of some forty to fifty 
conversations between us until Pearl Harbor. They were ^variably at 
night, in the study of my apartment, first at the Carlton and then at the 
Wardman Park Hotel. Nomura preferred to come to my apartment rather 
than to the State Department so as to keep our conversations as free as ^ 
possible from publicity. 

During the course of these discussions many blunt words were spoken 
point-blank, but our voices never rose from the level of a conversational 
tone. Nomura was very gentlemanly. As between us personally, relations 

were amicable, . -u * 

These conversations were to prove very tiring to me since they went 

into detail after detail of our relations and were usually conducted at night 
after I had already put in a full day at the State Defiartment Our first 
several conversations were limited to ourselves. Later they embraced my j 

advisers and Nomura’s. j u -n rf 1 

Joseph W. Ballantine, an outstanding Japanese expert of the Uepari- j 

ment used to appear at my apartment at seven-forty-five, bring whatevtti 
documents were necessary, and talk them over with me. Nomura and hi^ 
advisers came in shortly before eight-thirty, and the conversations usualM 
went on until ten o’clock, sometimes ten-thirty. Ballantine then retumeflj 
to the State Department to prepare a memorandum of the conve^tionjj 
My principal advisers throughout these conversations were Dr. Stanlefl 
K. Hornbeck, Political Adviser on Far Eastern Affairs; Maxwell M.| 
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Hamilton, Chief of the Division of Far Eastern Affairs; and Ballantine. 
These officers had had long experience and training in oriental affairs, 
and were especially equipped for the work they performed in the De¬ 
partment. 

In my first direct talk with Nomura I referred to the discussions 
Bishop Walsh and Father Drought had been conducting and said that, 
while I deeply appreciated their efforts and purposes and had told them 
so, I had also made it clear that on all official questions between our two 
Governments I could deal only with and through the duly authorized Am¬ 
bassador of Japan. I added that I had informed them that I could not 
confer with them individually unless the Ambassador assumed the respon¬ 
sibility and initiative to that end. 

I then outlined to Nomura the efforts I had made ever since 1933 to 
organize some forty nations into a movement toward liberal commerce, 
which efforts had been impeded by movements of military conquest in 
various parts of the world. I said I hoped Nomura might have something 
definite in mind that would offer a practical solution. 

But Nomura had no concrete suggestions to offer. He said Japan 
would be very glad to make a peace with China that would combine 
Bomething of the puppet Government at Nanking with Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Government, but when 1 asked on what basis, he was silent. He did not 
clarify his Government’s position in the Tripartite Pact with reference 
to the United States. On this point I said to hini: 

“The American people, who were long complacent with respect to 
dangerous international developments, have of late become very thor¬ 
oughly aroused over movements by Japan and Germany presumably to 
take charge of the seas and continents for their own personal arbitrary 
control and profit at the expense of all other peoples. These apprehensions, 
of course, will continue as long as Hitler continues his avowed course of 
unlimited conquest and tyrannical rule and as long as the Japanese Army 
and Navy increase their occupation by force of other and distant areas.” 

Nomura said several times that Japan was not committed to courses 
of conquest, but I emphatically replied: 

“As long as Japanese forces are all over China, and Japanese troops, 
planes, and warships are as far south as Thailand and Indo-China, ac- 
(■(jmpanied by such threatening declarations as Japanese statesmen are 
making week after week, there can only be increasing concern by nations 
vitally interested in halting world conquest by force and barbaric methods 
of government.” 
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Nomura commented that, if our embargoes continued to press his 
Government and the njilitary group in control, the latter might well feel 
forced to proceed further in a naval or military way. 

“I don’t believe,” I replied, "‘that that question should arise because 
the whole responsibility for military conquest rests entirely on your Gov- j 
ernment.” It was Japan’s movement of conquest that produced the em¬ 
bargoes; the embargoes did not produce the movement. 

I pointed out that few nations ever enjoyed more friendly relations 
than our two countries for two generations until about the beginning of 
the 1930’s. I revealed to him that, when I came to the State Department, 
one of my greatest ambitions was to work out a mutually satisfactory ar¬ 
rangement with respect to Japanese immigration into the United States— 
one of the bitterest points of Japanese resentment against us—so that 
Japanese could come into the United States on a basis of equality. 

Two or three times I asked Nomura whether he were agreeable to 
pursuing the President’s suggestion of our talking oyer past relations ' 
between our two Governments in an effort to reach a settlement. He 
indicated he was favorably disposed, but had nothing specific to suggest. 

I concluded our conversation by emphasizing that it was the opinion 
of the President and others in the Administration that the British, beyond | 
any reasonable doubt, would be able successfully to resist Hitler. || 

Less than a week later, on March I4> I took Nomura, at his request, || 
to see the President. Nomura repeated to us that none of his people, |j 
with few exceptions, desired war with us. Matsuoka, he said, talked loudly |i 
for home consumption because he was ambitious politically, but Japan j , 
herself could not maintain such ambitious plans. He said Japan desired 
three things in China 1 good will, economic cooperation, and defense against 
Communism. She also wanted raw materials from neighboring countries. 
Remarking that the situation in Europe was increasingly disastrous, he 
said Japan and the United States should cooperate for peace. , 

Picking up Nomura’s reference to Communism in China, the Presi- j 
dent remarked that the people of China were constituted very differently \ 
from those of Russia and had a philosophy that stabilized and guided 
them along much broader lines. China, he said, was not really communistic j 
in the same sense as Russia, and Japan had an undue fear of Communism \ 
in China. 

He commented that the Tripartite agreement had upset the Ameri- J 
can people because they thought a concerted effort was being made by 
Germany and Italy to reach the Suez Canal and by Japan to approach 
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Singapore, the Netherlands Indies, and the Indian Ocean. Nomura 
Itrdhgly expressed his belief that his country would not go south. 

Matsuoka was now en route to Berlin, issuing bellicose statements 
as he went, but Nomura said his trip to Bepin was merely a compliment 
to the German Government. After the President remarked that matters 
between our two countries could undoubtedly be worked out without a 
military clash, and that the first step in this direction would be the 
removal of suspicion and fear regarding Japan’s intentions, I added: 

“Of course, with Matsuoka astride the Axis on his way to Berlin 
and talking loudly as he goes, and with Japanese naval and air forces in 
the vicinity of Indo-China and Thailand, with no explanation but with 
serious inferences concerning their presence there, you must realize how 
acute the feeling in this country has become. Since Japan has departed 
(rom the course that most other countries have been pursuing, the initia¬ 
tive and responsibility are hers to suggest what, how, and when she is 
willing to undertake serious discussions with us. Above all, she must make 
It clear by words and acts whether her intentions in this direction are 
lerious.” 

\ Japan having mediated the border dispute between Indo-China and 
(Thailand and awarded the latter a liberal slice of territory, Lord Halifax 
came to my office on April 8 and handed me two memoranda from his 
Oovernment asking our help to keep Thailand in line. 

“I myself,” I replied, “am not at all convinced that the present Thai 
tlovcrnment is a real friend of this Government or any other government 
(IKCcpt the Japanese. It went into collusion with the Japanese to secure 
Tokyo’s aid which enabled it to obtain much territory from Indo-China. 
Ill my opinion Japanese-Thai alliances already exist in the military, politi- 
iMli and economic fields.” 

The informal conversations conducted by Bishop Walsh, Father 
Drought, and Postmaster General Walker with Japanese representatives, 
Iniluding Ambassador Nomura, reached a head on April 9. On that day I 
tOtelved from them a draft proposal on which the participants had agreed. 
During the next few days I went over this carefully with the experts on 
far l\astern affairs in the State Department, 

As we studied the proposal, our disappointment was keen. It was 
I ItUlcIi less accommodating than we had been led to believe it would be, and 
jnimt of its provisions were all that the ardent Japanese imperialists could 
Want. 

With regard to the Tripartite Pact, Japan would state that her mill- 
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tary obligation under the Axis alliance came into force only when one of 
the parties of the alVance was aggressively attacked by a power not at 
present involved in the European War. But this still left Japan the right 
to decide what constituted ap aggressive attack. The war in the Atlantic 
between the British Navy and German submarines and surface raiders j 
was growing yet more acute. To the President and me it was becoming i 
ever more apparent that it was not enough to manufacture war goods 
for Britain and pass them on to her under Lend-Lease. We should also I 
have to ensure that they got to Britain, for no matter how much supplies | 
we produced, they could not help the Allies if they lay at the bottom of , 
the sea. If incidents then rose between Germany and ourselves in the 
Atlantic, Japan was free under the draft proposal to decide that we were,! 
making an aggressive attack and to declare war against us. j 

With regard to China, the draft proposal stated that the Presidentj 
would request Chiang Kai-shek to negotiate peace with Japan on a basis 
of China’s independence, withdrawal of Japanese troops from China inj 
accordance with an agreement to be reached between Japan and China; noj 
acquisition of Chinese territory; no imposition of indemnities; resumptionl 
of the “Open Door,” the interpretation and application of which wouldj 
be agreed upon af some future, convenient time between the Unitedj 
States and Japan; coalescence of the Chiang Kai-shek and Wang ChingJ 
wei Governments; no large-scale or concentrated immigration of Japa-J 
nese into Chinese territory; and recognition of Japan’s piossession of Man-^ 

chukuo. J 

If Chiang Kai-shek agreed to the President’s request, Japan woul<fl 

submit peace terms within the above limits and along the line of neigM 
borly friendship, joint defease against communistic activities, and ecM 
nomic cooperation. If Chiang Kai-shek did not agree, the United State* 
would discontinue assistance to the Chinese. I 

The proposal provided that the United States and Japan would assur* 
the supply to each other of such commodities as were available and weM 
required by either. Normal trade relations were to be resumed. The UnitOT 
States would give Japan a gold credit. The United States would giv* 
Japan cooperation and support in the production and procurement of nati 
ural resources such as oil, rubber, tin, and nickel. ■ 

A conference between President Roosevelt and Premier Konoye aq 

Honolulu was suggested. ^ ^ il 

Nothing was mentioned about Japanese troops in Indo-China. a 
Numerous questions at once rose to our minds. To what extent atia 
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when would Japan evacuate her troops from China? How would she inter¬ 
pret and apply the “Open Door”? What did the coalescence of the Chiang 
Kui-shek and the puppet Nanking regimes mean? How could we require 
China to recognize Manchukuo which we ourselves did not recognize? 
How could we request Chiang Kai-shek to negotiate when there were so 
many loopholes for Japanese interpretation, and how could we agree to 
(ILscontinue aid to China if he refused? 

While our study of these proposals went on, Matsuoka, returning 
through Moscow from Berlin, signed a neutrality pact with Stalin on 
April 13. We knew that negotiations for an agreement of this nature had 
been in course between Tokyo and Moscow for several months. Japan 
had wanted a stronger agreement, but Russia had held off. Suddenly 
Siiilin gave a last-minute assent to a limited agreement, as Matsuoka 
WJis about to leave Moscow. It was obvious to us that Stalin was worried 
over the possibility of an attack by Hitler and wanted to protect his 
I'lir F.astern flank. We ourselves had already given Russia two warnings 
I hill Hitler was planning an attack. 

On the day following this announcement, I publicly stated our reac- 
llon lo the agreement. “The significance of the pact between the Soviet 
llnlon and Japan relating to neutrality, as reported in the press today, 
rould be overestimated,” I said. “The agreement would seem to be 
ilrnn iptive of a situation which has in effect existed between the two 
HMiiilries for some time past. It therefore comes as no surprise, although 
I lin e has existed doubt whether the two Governments would or would 
hot agree to say it in writing. The policy of this Government, of course, 
frmains unchanged.” 

Ambassador Steinhardt in Moscow cabled us on April ii an account 
Ilf a (onversation he had with Matsuoka. The Japanese Foreign Minister 
Mid he had made no commitments in Berlin or Rome; Japan was not 
III ill gated to go to war with the United States but if the United States 
ilei lured war on Germany the situation might be different; Matsuoka did 
Mill expect Germany to declare war on the United States, but if so he 
_ hoped we would make no move in the Pacific until Japan had made its 
I pimllioM clear; Japan would adhere to its obligations under the Tripartite 
^ I'hi I; Hitler and Ribbentrop had said to him they had no desire to become 
IT InVIlived in a war with us; Hitler expected to win the war by submarine 
t Hhd nil activities against Britain and would attempt an invasion of Britain 
I ^lily if necessary. 

V Afl(‘r our Far Eastern experts and I completed our examination nf the 
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proposals sent me through Postmaster General Walker, I concluded that, 
however objectionable some of the points might be, there were others 
that could be accepted as they stood and still others that could be agreed 
to if modified The state of our relations with Japan was such, and the 
requirements of our policy of extensive aid to Britain were such, that I 
felt no opportunity should be overlooked that might lead to broad-scale 
conversations with Japan. 1 therefore asked Nomura to see me m my 
apartment at the Wardman Park Hotel, to which I had recently moved. 

I mentioned to Nomura that I had received the unofficial proposals 
for a settlement between our two countries, and added that I had been 
told that the Ambassador himself had participated in and associated hiin- , 
self with these plans. I repeated what I had said before, that we could 
deal only with the Amba'ssador in considering the problems outstanding 
between our Governments, and I wanted to clear up the question of the 
extent of his knowledge of the document containing the proposals and 
whether it was his desire to present it officially as a first step in negotia- 

Nomura promptly replied he knew all about the document he had 
collaborated to some degree with the various Japanese and American 
individuals who drew it up, and he would be disposed to present it as a 
basis for negotiations. He had not yet forwarded it to his Government, 
however, but he thought his Government would be favorably disposed 

toward it. i j j • + 

I «aid there were certain points my Government would desire to raisj 

prior to negotiations, such as the integrity and sovereignty of China and 
the principle of equality of opportunity in China, and he could then CoW 
municate these to his Government and ascertain whether it agreed that 
there was a basis for negotiations. 

Two days later I handed Nomura at my apartment a statement ot 
four basic principles which I said would have to underlie any agreeme^ 
we reached. Before doing so, I said: “The one paramount prehmina^ 
question about which my Government is concerned is a definite assurance 
in advance that your Government has the willingness and ability to gO 
forward with a plan for settlement. Is it willing to abandon its pres^ 
doctrine of military conquest by force and of taking title to all 
and territories seized? Is it ready to give up the use of force as an instnf 
ment of policy and adopt the principles that my Government has betf 
proclaiming as the foundation on which all relations between natioitf 
should properly rest?” 
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The four principles I laid before Nomura were these: 

“ (I) Respect for the territorial integrity and the sovereignty of each 
and all nations; 

“(2) Support of the principle of noninterference in the internal 
affairs of other countries; 

“(3) Support of the principle of equality, including equality of com¬ 
mercial opportunity; 

“(4) Nondisturbance of the status quo in the Pacific except as the 
(plains quo may be altered by peaceful means.” 

I said to Nomura that, with these four points accepted, if he sub¬ 
mit led to his Government the informal document prepared by the indi¬ 
vidual Americans and Japanese, and if his Government approved it and 
liulructed him to propose it to us, it would afford a basis for starting 
(]nuvc‘rsations. We would thereupon offer counter proposals and inde- 
peiuK'iit proposals. We would then discuss these with Nomura, along with 
llm Japanese proposals, and talk them out to a conclusion one way or the 
Olhrr in the friendly spirit that unquestionably should and would charac- 
i^il/e the conversations. 

After Nomura studied our four points he suggested that the principle 
Itf rquality might well be discussed during our talks. 

“'t his is impossible,” I promptly replied. “We could not think of 
pulrriiig into negotiations if your Government should even hesitate in 
IKirring to this point. No country in the world would get more from the 
lliH n ine of equality than Japan. You yourself know how successfully this 
iJiN Iriixr has operated between the United States and the Latin American 
IMMinlrU's.” 

Nomura remarked that the United States had special relations with 
liNlIn America which Japan would not be permitted to have with countries 
Im the Orient. 

" The re’s great misunderstanding on this point,” I responded. “The 
Inilli In that the chief South American countries produce large surpluses 
whrjil, corn, and meat, such as we produce, with the result that we have 
:ii0ver had more than a limited trade relationship with them, as compared 
I i^llh their trade with the rest of the world. 

L "VVlu'ii I went to Montevideo eight years ago, I sought to institute a 

b ... closer relations among our countries. The largest purpose I had 

vjli mind was the common defense of the hemisphere. If I had not culti- 
ful i lo.s(*r relations in lieu of the embittered relations that existed prior 
Om lull, would probably be several Hitler puppet governments in 
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Central and South America now. And they might be conceding naval 
and airplane bases to^Hitler and performing other acts under his instruc¬ 
tions.” 

As for Japan, I said she could carry on all social, educational, eco¬ 
nomic, and political relations with nations in the Pacific with a view to j 
cultivating them in the same way. But, I added: “She will get nowherej 
if she surrounds herself and them by preferences, or asserts zones of 
special controlling influence, or carries out movements such as are not] 
dreamed of in this country or in this hemisphere.” 

Nomura wanted me to indicate whether I would largely approve the] 
proposals contained in the document handed me on April 9. I said wel 
could give ready approval to several, while others would have to be modi'^ 
fied or eliminated, and we would offer some proposals ourselves. “But, 
if your Government is in real earnest about changing its course,” I con¬ 
tinued, “I can see no good reason why ways could not be found to reachj 
a fairly satisfactory settlement of all the essential questions presented.” I 
Nomura’s command of English was so marginal that I frequentljjJ 
doubted whether he understood the points I was making. I took car« 
to speak slowly and often to repeat and reemphasize some of my sentences 
In the following month I^introduced Joseph W. Ballantine into our conJ 
ferences so that, with his excellent knowledge of Japanese (he is the authoH 
of a grammar of that language) he could go over again some of the vitiffl 
points in the Ambassador’s own tongue. J 

Nomura duly sent to Tokyo the document of April 9, along with mm 
four points and other observations, and we sat down to await the Japanesfl 

reply. , » ., ■ 

Lord Halifax and Australian Minister Casey brought me on April aa _ 
a telegram reporting a Japanese concentration of twelve to fifteen divM 
sions at Formosa, Canton, and Hainan, with the apparent object of attacM 
ing Malaya direct or through Thailand. Halifax handed me also an aiddi 
mimoire from his Government suggesting that a declaration be made bjn 
the United States, the British, and Netherlands Governments jointly o« 
separately stating that should Japan make any further major move tc| 
the south their interest would be jointly and individually affected. , I 
I reminded the Ambassador of the statements I had made when J^pall 
was expressing a suspicious interest m the Hutch East Indies. ThOi^fl 
statements,” I said, “declared that interference with the Dutch Fall 
Indies by Japan would raise the whole question of peace throughout 
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l>Hci fic area. They were much stronger than the one your Government now 
proposes.^' 

I added that I did not concur in the idea of a joint statement, but 
Would give thought to the possibility of a parallel statement. 

Halifax also gave me an aide-memoire from his Government asking 
our help in weaning Thailand away from Japan. I said, as I had before^ 
IhHi we would do anything practicable, but that I was very much afraid 
(hat I hailand was already in the clutches of Japan. 

Many days of waiting for Japan^s reply to Nomura’s cable now en- 
lUtfl. Nomura came to my apartment on May 2 and, pleading for patience, 
mid there was politics in the situation back in Japan and implied that 
(HIn was the cause of the ‘‘hitch” in his receiving the instructions he had 
rf<|U(‘sted. The “politics in the situation,” of course, was Foreign Ministei 
Mm( siioka, who had returned to Tokyo aflame from his talks with Hitler 
Hhd Mussolini and opposed any negotiations with the United States that 
Wuidd infringe on the Tripartite Pact. (According to Premier Konoye’s 
HIPMioir.s, Matsuoka went directly to the Emperor over Konoye’s head to 
urge support of the Axis, and Konoye had to go to the Emperor to urge 
|in Mrrding with the talks with the United States.) 

'The President on May 6 declared China eligible for assistance under 

I ,rnd-Lease Act. 

'The following day Nomura came again to my apartment. He made 
I luggi'stion, as coming from his Government, that our two countries sign 
A honuggression pact. Without hesitation I promptly brushed this aside. 

is an entirely different matter from the proposals contained in your 
An uiiK-nt of April 9,” I said. “My Government is not thinking of con- 
llllrrliig anything except basic principles as a foundation for any nego- 
llAlloiis.” 

This idea of a Japanese-American nonaggression pact was a hoary 

Hull had been presented to me several times in the past. It would 
hlivr ine.'int our agreeing to refrain from war with Japan no matter what 
lIlN did in the Far East. 

Nnmiira also said he had received a telegram from Matsuoka, but 
were many things in it that “were wrong.” He asked if he might 
IlllMil it lo me. I studied a moment and then said that, since it had many 
JIliMKf in it that were wrong, he might just as well retain it, if be had the 
lllllnii'ily I.) do so, because, as he indicated, it would seem to negate 
^iml 01 much of the document of April 9, and hence no progress could 
bp niMilr. Nomura accordingly kept the telegram. 
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Actually, we already knew the contents of the message. It contained a 
statement from Matsifoka to me that the German and Italian leaders were 
confident of victory, that American participation in the European War 
would merely-prolong it and bring about the destruction of civilization^ 
and that Japan could not injure the position of her allies. 

We knew this because of the fact that our Navy and Army cipheti 
experts, with remarkable ingenuity, had broken the Japanese code anj 
were deciphering Government messages from Tokyo to Washington and 
other capitals, translating them and sending them to the State Depart- 

ment for our infornfiation. ^ j 

These intercepts, bearing our code name “Magic/’ played little par? 
in our early negotiations, but were of great importance during the hnaj 
phases. They enabled us* to know many of the instructions the Japan^ 
Foreign Minister was sending to Nomura and to other Japanese reprej 
sentatives; they gave us a check on what Nomura was reporting to Tokyd 
concerning the conversations he was holding with me; and they showed 
that the Japanese Government was going ahead with its plans of conqu€ 3 | 
even while talking of peace with us. I looked upon them as I would upon a 
witness who was testifying against his own side of a case. ^ ^ ^ 

I naturally had to be careful never to give Nomura the slightest inw 
pression of this special knowledge. I had to take care to keep our convey 
sation limited to the knowledge I might have gained from him or froii 
normal diplomatic sources. So as to safeguard the security- of these 
sages, I named one of my secretaries to handle them, keep track of the™ 
and make sure they were either returned to the Navy or destroyed. J 
After strongly complimenting Nomura on his conscientious efforts 
promote better relations be^Ween our two countries, and remarking thll 
he knew I had been patient thus far, I said: “I would not be candid wiW 
you if I did not say that I cannot give any assurances of further patienflj 
in the event of more delay. There are influences at work that cannot hi 
held back. This country, as I have already said to you, is determined tbd 
Hitler shall not get control of the high seas—and this means not one sm 
but the seven seas. We do not propose, therefore, to delay all necessa« 
steps of resistance and defense until it is too late. As you know, things 
moving fast in the direction of resistance, just as Hitler is endeavorinl 
to move fast in his course of aggression.^' ^ ^ W 

This was at a moment when Hitler had completed his invasion ■ 
Yugoslavia and Greece, when we knew he was concluding his preparatfo™ 
to invade Russia, when it seemed that Vichy France was moving towifl 
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collaboration with Germany, and when we ourselves were taking even 
broader steps to make our assistance to Britain effective. 

Four days later Nomura called at my apartment and left with me 
a series of documents. These included a draft for an agreement between 
the United States and Japan; a paper containing a series of explanations 
of the draft; the text of the agreement between Japan and the puppet 
regime at Nanking signed November 30, 1940; a copy of a “Joint Dec¬ 
laration by the Governments of Japan, Manchukuo, and China," and a 
copy of a declaration by Premier Konoye on December 22, 1938. But the 
following day Nomura returned in some confusion and said he had made 
u mistake in leaving with me the copies of the Nanking agreement, the 
Joint Declaration, and Konoye's statement. He asked for the return of all 
! I lie documents he had handed me the day before, and I duly gave them 
back to him. 

^ Nomura then handed me a complete new set of documents; namely, 

Japan’s draft for an agreement and a paper containing an “oral explana¬ 
tion" of the proposals. 

I We were now in possession of Japan's official propositions. A basis was 

i laid, as of May 12, for the discussions that went on, with one interruption, 
j up to Pearl Harbor. 
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ONCE WE HAD Japan's formal proposals of May 12 before 
us, we began to study them intensively. We analyzed each point in itself 
and«in its relation to the other points. We sought to ascertain what we 
could accept outright, what we had to reject outright, and what lay in 
the twilight zone where the change of a word or a phrase would mean the 
difference between acceptance or rejection. 

Very few rays of hope shone from the document. W’liat Japan was 
proposing was mostly to her own advantage. In effect, it called for a 
species of joint overlordship of the Pacinc area by Japan and the United 
States, with Japan the baron of the part that embraced nine-tenths of 
the population and the wealth, and with little consideration for the rights 
and interests of other nations. 

The first portion of the document was in the nature of a preamble, 
containing abstract affirmations of peaceful intent and international c(> 
operation. Our first hurdle occurred in Section Two, relating to the atti¬ 
tude of the two Governments toward the European War, 

Here Japan stated that her alliance with the Axis Powers was ^^de- 
signed to prevent the nations which are not at present directly affected by 
the European War from engaging in it.” This was clearly an effort to 
coerce the United States. 

As for us, Japan presented this proposal: “The Government of the 
United States maintains that its attitude toward the European War is, 
and will continue to be, direfted by no such aggressive measures as to 
assist any one nation against the other.” In other words it was question¬ 
able whether we could any longer assist Britain. Also, what was Japan's 
definition of aggressive measures? 1 

Finally, this section contained another clause whereby Japan and the 
United States agreed to act jointly ^‘speedily to restore peace in Europe.” ! 
Any speedy restoration of peace in Europe, with Hitler in possession of i 
most all the Continent, meant a peace on Nazi terms. ^ 

As for the war in China, the document called for our Government to ^ 
request Chiang Kai-shek to negotiate peace with Japan on terms approxi-^ 
mately those contained in the document of April 9. In the explanato^i 
note accompanying the document, Japan requested “an understanding, in 
a separate and secret document, that the United States would discontinue ; 
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Ikt assistance to the Chiang Kai-shek regime if Chiang Kai-shek does not 
accept.” Failing this, she wanted a definite pledge by “some highest 
autliorities.” 

Japan also proposed that the two countries supply, as far as possible, 
commodities that the other required, and take steps to resume normal 
bade relations. The United States would help Japan to produce and ob¬ 
tain natural resources such as oil, rubber, tin, and nickel. Other provisions 
called for a joint guarantee of the independence of the Philippines and 
a nondiscriminatory basis for Japanese immigration to the United States. 

Japan deleted the suggestion in the April 9 document that the Presi¬ 
dent and Premier Konoye meet at Honolulu. Instead she suggested it 
w(mld be better to arrange, by an exchange of letters, that the conference 
would be considered after the results of the agreement had been studied. 

As I communicated to the President our impressions of the draft 
agreement, we had to decide whether to begin the conversations with the 
Jupanese. As the document stood, it offered little basis for an agreement, 
unless we were willing to sacrifice some of our most basic principles, which 
we were not. Nevertheless, it was a formal and detailed proposal from 
|;t|);in. To have rejected it outright would have meant throwing away 
Hie only real chance we had had in many months to enter with Japan into 
n fiiiulamental discussion of all the questions outstanding between us. 

The President and I figured that if there were the slightest possibility 
Ilf inducing Japan to withdraw from the Axis alliance, we should pursue 
ll, for this would be a sharp blow to Hitler and a fillip to the Allies. Even 
A gradual withdrawal of Japan would have its worth. 

Consequently, we decided to go forward on the basis of the Japanese 
jiroposals and seek to argue Japan into modifying here, eliminating there, 
find inserting elsewhere, until we might reach an accord we both could 
nlgn with mutual good will. 

Nomura came to my apartment two days after he presented Japan's 
|tro|iosals, and we discussed the factors embraced in our concept of self- 
dri nisr in the light of Hitler's movement of conquest. Nomura said his 
view and that of his Government was that the United States was in no 
I In Mgr r from Europe. 

“We have irrefutable evidence,” I replied, “that this hemisphere and 
(Ills country would be and are in serious and imminent danger. It all 
ilri>rnds on whether Hitler conquers Great Britain. If he should, he would 
-|intl>afdy or possibly come into control of the high seas and would make 
IiIn lirsl attack in South America.” 
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On that same day, May 14^ Foreign Minister Matsuoka said to 
Ambassador Grew in Tokyo that Konoye and he were determined thatj 
Japan s southward advance should be carried out by peaceful means— 
“unless,” he added Significantly, “circumstances render this impossible.’^ 
When Grew asked what circumstances, Matsuoka pointed to the concenJ 
tration of British troops in Malaya. Grew replied that this was purelyl 
defensive, but Matsuoka countered that the Japanese public considerecfl 
it provocative and might bring pressure on the Government to act. | 
Matsuoka s attitude was therefore not very heartening to our preJ 
liminary conversations. Japan had been “threatened” by China, hence shef 
invaded China. She had been “threatened” by British, Chinese or Daf 
Gaullist agents in Indo-China, hence she invaded Indo-China. These sophJ 
istries were those of Hitler. The implications were those of conquest. 1 
Nevertheless, we went forward with our conversations. Our Far 
Eastern experts and I prepared an informal series of written observations] 
which I handed to Nomura on May i6. This included excerpts from myl 
address of April 24 explaining the position of our Government toward! 
Hitler’s movement of world conquest and the steps we were taking in I 
self-defense. Hitler,” I further stated, “is the one person who caul 
promptly remove the necessity for efforts at effective self-defense by this) 
country and other countries similarly situated, whereas for any othep 
nation to request that the United States desist from any such resistance 
would in its actual effect range yie country making such request on tho 
side of Hitler and his movement of aggression by force.” 

I also handed Nomura our redraft of certain sections of the agreeJ 
ment, particularly those relating to the Tripartite Pact and to China. OtU 
the first point, we sought to limit Japan to entering the war under thdj 
Axis alliance only if one of the Axis nations were aggressively attacked! 
by a power not at present involved in hostilities; but at the same time we] 
wanted Japan to declare that she was under no commitment to the Axis] 
inconsistent with the terms of the agreement under discussion. As fori 
ourselves, we declared our attitude toward the European War to be solely] 
that of self-protection and self-defense. I 

As to China, we agreed that, if Japan and the United States approvetfl 
the agreement, the President would suggest to the Governments of JapaM 
and China that they enter into peace negotiations on a basis that would! 
include neighborly friendship, mutual respect of sovereignty and terri-| 
torial integrity, withdrawal of Japanese troops in accordance with a schedJ 
ule to be agreed upon, no annexation or indemnities, equality of com-l 
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mcrcial opportunity for all concerned, parallel measures of defense against 
.ubversive activities from without, and the question of Manchuria to be 
flclt with by riendly negotiations. There was no provision for our ceasing 
to aid China if Chiang Kai-shek refused these terms. 

I asked Lord Halifax to come to my office on’that same day. May 
iri, and mentioned that rumors were current that the United States was 
negotiating peace between Japan and China. I said I had not thus far 
treated them seriously. 

‘There are two groups in Japan,” I remarked. “One is pro-German, 
le other is a peace group among high officials. According to one report, 
tills latter group really wants to turn Japan’s policy toward law and order 
«iul away from military conquest, move their troops out of China, pledge 
lima s indep^dence and the principle of nondiscrimination to all nations 
liraling with her, and oppose war being brought into the Pacific But I 
have not taken this too seriously.” 

Halifax replied he thought I should explore this possibility even 

till High there might not be one chance in twenty-five to develop it sue- 
I’CM.sfluJy. ^ 

1 met apin with Nomura at my apartment on the evening of May 20 
to discuss the various proposals put forth by both sides. Nomura had 
Hiremly introduced to me the two advisers who had come from Japan to 
BiiNisl him and who now appeared with him for most of our conferences. 

I li.y were Colonel Hideo Iwakuro, representing the Japanese Army, and 
liMl.io Wikawa, an official of the Cooperative Bank of Japan, who was 

os.‘ to the most influential civilian group in the Japanese Government, 
tom now on I had with me at most of these conferences the State De- 
imilment Far Eastern experts, Hamilton and Ballantine. 

Jwakuro and Wikawa had been in Washington for some weeks, and 
-iT discussions with Bishop Walsh and Father Drought. 

II ley had been sent especiaUy from Japan for these conversations Their 
liiipe however, had been that the President would appoint someone out- 
aiile (fie State Department expressly to negotiate with them. 

Iwjuro had all the virtues and shortcomings of a Japanese Army 
0 III er. He was a very fine type, honest, calmly poised, very sure of himself 
Wlll.out being annoyingly self-confident. He could, of course, see only his 
Aiiiiy s yiewpomt, not ours or the real interest of Japan. Wikawa was of 

III.' slick politician” type whom the Japanese themselves did not seem to 
ITHprct for integrity. 

- When I asked Nomura how the prospects for agreement now looked 
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to him, he replied that the Japanese Army and Navy, as well as the 
Foreign Office and the whole Cabinet, had approved the agreement, thatl 
it had been referred to the Emperor, and that it would have unanimouS’i 
support in Japan. He was referring, of course, to Japan’s proposals, notl 
our counter proposals. He said that if now we should fail to carry the! 
proposals through, he would be in a very embarrassing position withl 
regard to his Government, I drew the impression from that that he hadj 
already indicated to his Government that the approval of our Govern^ 
ment was assured. He therefore said it would be a pity if we failed toj 
reach an understanding ‘‘through disagreement on words.” I 

I brought up two points in regard to China. One was Japan’s proposall 
that China and Japan join in defense against Communism, The other waal 
the stationing of Japanese troops in certain parts of China. I said that if] 
and when my Government approached Chiang Kai-shek on the matter of| 
negotiating with Japan, I should have to tell him on what basis Japad 
proposed to negotiate. “This basis ” I said, “should be one on whicll^ 
Chiang could carry his country with him. If the Chinese Governmen^ 
should be unwilling to proceed with negotiations oii the basis proposed, U 
would be in a very embarrassing position.” ^ ^ j 

I suggested that the two points be covered under a broader provisioia 
such as special measures of protection for Japanese nationals and proper™ 
against lawlessness in areas where such measures were necessary. 
meant measures to be undertaken by the Chinese Government. It wal 
intended to do away with any necessity for retaining Japanese troops iJM 

China. J 

Colonel Iwakuro spoke up to say he was surprTfeed I had brought ufl 
these points. It was his conception, he said, that the central objective 
the agreement we were discussing was peace in the Pacific between Japail 
and the United States, and the settlement of the “China affair” was incll 
dental and concerned only China and Japan. j 

“I agree,” I replied, “that our central objective is peace in thf 
Pacific between Japan and the United States. But a peaceful settlemeOT 
between Japan and China is an essential element in the situation.” I la» 
pointed out that, if the United States were to suggest that Chiang KaH 
shek enter into negotiations with Japan, my Government could not diveil 
itself of some responsibility for the basis of the proposed negotiations afli 
for seeing that they conformed to the principles we supported. j 

Colonel Iwakuro then and in later conversations made clear 'whm 
Japan had in mind regarding evacuation of troops from China. Thill 
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would be gradually removed from Central and Southern China over a 
period of some years. But they would not be removed at all frpm Iimer 
Mongolia and the adjacent regions of China proper, including lines of 
communication to the sea as far south as Tsingtao. This meant Japanese 
military domination of the five North China provinces of Hopeh, Shan¬ 
tung, Shansi, Chahar, and Suiyuan, with an area of more than 400,000 
square miles and a population estimated at more than 80,000,000 persons. 

From time to time Nomura varied in his opinions on evacuation of 
Japanese troops from China; but Iwakuro never changed his view that 
the stationing of Japanese troops in northern China was an absolute 
condition of any settlement with China. And it was likely that Iwakuro’s 
views on this point would prevail since he was the representative of the 
Japanese Army, which was determined to remain in China. 

This subject rose again in a further discussion I had with Nomura 
ilone at my apartment on the evening of May 28. Nomura said he did 
not know exactly what the Japanese Army had in mind regarding 
•VHcuation of troops from China, and this would be dealt with in direct 
negotiations between Japan and China. He said his personal opinion was 
that negotiations on this point might be protracted possibly over a period 
of six months and that two years would be required before evacuation 
could be effected. In response to my specific questions, Nomura said such 
evacuation would not include troops retained in China for “cooperative 
defense against communistic activities.” He did not know how many 
troops would be stationed in China. 

“It seems important to me,” I remarked, “that relations between 
China and Japan should be adjusted on a basis that would offer perma¬ 
nent promise of friendship between the two countries. The continued 
presence of Japanese troops in China would be a factor operating against 
iUcii friendship, since the presence of these troops tends to produce 
Incidents and friction. We found from our experience in Latin America 
I hid a policy of sending troops to settle claims does not pay.” I recom- 
mrndcd our policy in Latin America as an example Japan could use with 
regard to China. 

Nomura said he personally agreed with me, but he did not think the 
fur East had progressed to a point where my suggestions would be 
f^ANlhlc. 

Nomura and I had kept our discussions on an informal basis. Written 
liM’iinients had passed between us, but they were marked “unofficial and 
j lufoiinal.” I now remarked to him that, before entering into any official 
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negotiations, and before approaching the Chinese Government, it was my 
intention to talk over in strict confidence with the Chinese Government;! 
the proposals we had under discussion. 

Nomura commented he did not expect that our Government would | 
negotiate with the Chinese Government but would merely serve as a 
bridge to bring the Chinese and Japanese together into direct negotiations.^ 
When I asked Nomura how he thought Chiang Kai-shek would react to 
the proposal to station troops in China “lor cooperative defense against 
communistic activities ” he replied that Chiang Kai-shek was^ largely 
relying on American aid to sustain him, and, if we should discontinue ouf; 
aid, he would be forced to'come to terms with Japan. 

I had already called the Chinese Ambassador, Dr. Hu Shih, to my, 
office on May 23 and talked to him about the current rumors of peac« 

negotiations between Japan and China. | 

“Recently,” I said, “the war situation in Europe has been gettingi 
worse [German occupation of the Balkans, British retreat in Nortm 
Africa]. I have at all times treated the Far Eastern and the EuropcaJ* 
wars as one combined movement so far as our defense is concerned. We, ) 
of course, are standing absolutely firm on all our basic policies andjJ 
principles in both the West and the East. 1 

Adding that, if the situation in Europe became more dangerous, Ij 
could not be certain whether a large segment of our Navy still at Pearl 
Harbor might not be sent to the Atlantic, I said: “Hence the question o(| 
peace reports naturally arises, even though matters have not reached al 
stage where negotiations would be undertaken.” 1 

Hu Shih discounted the possibility of peace between Japan anffl 
China, but said he would give the matter thought in the light of thal 

increasing dangers I had mentioned. 

“In any event,” I said, “I shall not take matters into a serious sta^ 
without first fully consulting with you and your associates in the Goveml 
ment.” He expressed his appreciation. 

I tried to get through Nomura, during pur May 28 conversation! 
clarification of his Government’s attitude toward the Tripartite PacM 
“Since Matsuoka’s return from Europe,” I said, “he has been making 
declarations on every occasion regarding Japan’s obligations under thf 
Tripartite Alliance and saying Japan would support Germany in th 
event of American entry into the war. If we reached an agreement wit 
you, critics would assert—unless your Government should clarify i\ 
attitude—that we had received no assurance as to Japan^s position.^^ 
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Nomura said he doubted very much whether his Government would 
l»r willing to add anything to what it already proposed because it would 
be placed in a very difficult position yis-a-vis Germany and Italy, and 
the pro-Axis group in Japan would create domestic difficulties. 

I sent Nomura on May 31a new draft of the proposals, incorporating 
Certain changes we wished to make. In the section relating to the Tri- 
pnrtite Pact we inserted a sentence: ‘'Obviously, the provisions of the 
pact do not apply to involvement through acts of self-defense.” In the 
Mjclion relating to China, we provided for withdrawal of Japanese military 
mid naval forces from Chinese territory and waters as promptly as possible 
nnd in accordance with an agreement to be concluded between Japan and 
China. We made cooperative defense by China and Japan against Com¬ 
munism subject to further discussion. 

Nomura came to see me on June 2 and said he thought he and his 
RNHociates were in agreement on our document of May 31, “with the 
purrption of some of the phraseology.” Since he was going to New York 
(oi' a few days, we agreed that his and my associates should discuss this 
phraseology. 

Speaking very slowly and deliberately, I asked Nomura: “Is it your 
(amsidered judgment that your Government seriously desires to enter into 
A settlement for peace, nondiscriminatory commercial relations, and 
Irlnuiship generally in the Pacific?” 

Nomura promptly replied that was his judgment. 

“The loud statements that Matsuoka and others are making daily,” 
I w(‘nt on, “sharply raise the question I just put to you. I’m forced to 
|iii|(iir(* whether Japan really is seeking this sort of agreement, or whether 
iltr is only, seeking a way to get out of China and then go forward in 
ulhr-r directions with methods and practices entirely contrary to the prin- 
iilples that would have to underlie our settlement.” 

Nomura repeated his view that Japan earnestly desired a fair settle- 
mrtd. 

hritish Ministers Nevile Butler and Noel Hall called on me the 
(ollowing day to ask my impression as to a strong statement the British 
ilovrrmnent proposed to issue to back up a broadcast made by Nether- 
IniiiIm foreign Minister E. N. van Kleffens regarding joint defense of the 
Nrllicrlands Indies. 

“I iiave never made it a practice,” I said, “to make a threat without 
brIiiK ready to back it up. Therefore I would not offer a statement too 
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challenging or too threatening, but one of such moderation, firmness, an<3 
definiteness as would adequately meet the situation.” j 

In the conversations that ensued between Nomura’s assistants an<J 
mine, the Japanese manifested an ever greater reluctance to agree td 
cleancut provisions, capable of no equivocation, that would guarantM 
peace in the Pacific. What they had in mind when they said they cou^ 
agree to our proposals “with the exception of some of the phraseoli^ 
was soon apparent. They wanted provision after provision changed tO 
such indefinite wording that it would be capable of various interpretations 
including the one Japan intended giving it. Their original proposals werf 
none too conciliatory, but as the discussions progressed and Nomura a^ 
his assistants began to receive reactions and instructions from Tokyo 
their attitude became yet more grudging. ^ _ \ 

In our initial exchanges Japan had disclaimed any intention U 
continue an economic monopoly for herself in China. But Nomura and bU 
assistants made it clear that Japan intended to retain a preferred economfl 
position in China and at the same time obtain economic rights in t^ 
Southwest Pacific such as she was unwilling that other nations shoM 
enjoy in China. For my part I had fought for so many years, in Congnii 
and in the State Department, for nondiscrimination and equality i 
treatment in international commerce, that I could not agree to any 
by Japan to a preferred position in China. .| 

In general, with regard to Japan’s insistence on “phraseology,” | 
emphasized that my Government was seeking a basic, comprehensM 
agreement that would speak for itself as an instrument of peace. I saiiU 
was not interested in an agreement of a temporizing character that wouM 
not offer promise for future stability along sound progressive lines, 1 
I brought the divergencies of view between us to a head on Junaj 
when I handed Nomura an “oral statement.” 1 

“It is disappointing,” I said, “to note a vast difference between ■ 
proposal as it now stands with these revisions and the original docuM|B 
on which earlier discussions were based. The successive Japanese revislfll 
appear to have gradually narrowed down the extent of the advances;I 
the direction of a liberal policy and to have carried the proposal awl 
from the fundamental points which the Government of the United Sta,|| 
considers are involved in establishing and preserving peaceful condiH 
in the Pacific area.’^ 

I then stated three basic observations: “The impression that 
Secretary of State derives from the proposed revisions as a whole 
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from recent manifestations of the Japanese Government’s attitude, is that 
they evince a disposition (i) to stress Japan’s alignment with the Axis, 
(a) to avoid giving a clear indication of an intention to place Japan’s 
rr la (ions with China on a basis which in the opinion of the Government 
0I the United States would contribute to a lasting peace and thus to 
future stability in the Far East, and (3) to veer away from clear-cut 
OOinniitments in regard to policies of peace and of nondiscriminatory 
Irratment which are the fundamentals of a sound basis for peace in the 
Pacific area.” 

Nomura, of course, insisted that his Government really wanted peace 
mid sincerely desired to conclude an understanding with us as speedily 
Hit possible. But in the same breath he made a proposal that showed how 
lltllc he and his Government appreciated the nature of the understanding 
wr wished. He asked whether it would not be possible for the President,/ 
having in view not merely America’s own interest but a wider interest in 
world peace, to act on his own initiative in proposing to the Chinese 
iiuveniment that it enter into negotiations with Japan. 

Colonel Iwakuro forthwith chimed in to say Nomura’s suggestion 
prompted by the idea that it would better befit Japan’s dignity as a 
irrjit Power if there could be avoided any appearance that Japan was 
Mill ling to the United States in a suppliant attitude asking the United 
Elites to help in settling difficulties between Japan and China. 

Here was another manifestation of the necessity for “saving face” 
with which we had already had to deal in our relations with Japan in the 
I replied to Nomura and Iwakuro that the President should have an 
' aKtfrriumt of the character we had in mind to stand on before undertaking 
, hi make an approach to the Chinese Government. 

1 “We need,” I said, “to draw up an agreement in clear-cut and 
Mfirquivocal terms so that it will speak for itself. This is especially 
' lia|inrtant at this time when the world has had so much experience with 
lm*l faith in international dealings and when there is so much skepticism 
j APul .suspicion among the public in regard to international relations.” 

What had happened thus far was the opposite of what the President 
hpmI I had hoped would happen. We had been willing to accept the 
i Japanrse proposals of May 12 as a basis for discussion, knowing full well 
limy could not be accepted as they stood, but hoping that our subse- 
discussion would bring about modifications that would make them 
i AM r I liable. But as soon as the Japanese Government realized we were 
willing to use the May 12 proposals as a basis for discussion, they began 
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instantly to move, not in our direction with more conciliatory proposals, 
but in the opposite 'direction with changes that brought the proposal 
more into line with their imperialistic ambitions and their Axis al lan^ 
Nomura handed me a new draft of proposals on June 15. 
deleted the sentence our previous proposals contained, to the effect thal 
Japan would not be obliged to act under the Tripartite Pact if we ^ecai^ 
involved in the European War through measures of self-defense. The new 
draft was as far as ever from being acceptable to us. 

Then on June 21 I handed Nomura a document containing revision 
of his draft of June 15 so as to bring it into focus with our views, ta 
addition, I gave him an “oral statement” to emphasize our attitude 00 

several main p6ints. 

In this latter I said I had no reason to doubt that many Japaneail 
leaders shared the desire of Nomura and his associates to bring about a 
better understanding between our two countries and to establish pea^ 
in the Pacific. “Unfortunately,” I pointed out, “accumulating evide^ 
reaches this Government from sources all over the world . . . that soi« 
Japanese leaders in influential official positions are definitely cominitted 
to a course which calls for support of Nazi Germany and its « 

conquest and that the only kind of understanding, with the United StaM 
which they would endorse is one that would envisage Japan s fighting on. 
the side of Hitler should the United States become involved in the EurM 
pean hostilities through carrying out its present policy of self-defense. 

This attitude, I said, we could not ignore. J 

I added that we also had misgivings over the Japanese Governmen^ 
desire to provide in the agreement for the stationing of Japanese troog 
in Inner Mongolia and North China. Our liberal policies would not pe^ 
this Government to associate itself with any course inconsistent with th^; 
policies. “Furthermore,” I added, “although in matters affecting on y tliJi 
country there might be some latitude of decision as to ® , 

rights the matter under discussion affects the sovereign rights of a W 
country, and accordingly it is felt that Ais Government must be moiM 

scrupulous in dealing with such a matter.” ^ 

I amplified orally to Nomura the point I had made on the Tripartl» 
Pact in the statement I handed him. “At a time when Nazi Germany hlfl 
invaded some fifteen or so countries,” I said, “the Japanese Minister M 
Foreign Affairs is declaring in effect that measures of resistance by cou^ 
tries not already actually invaded would call for dction by/Japan tinoW 
the Tripartite Pact. This is like saying that, if a tiger should break ]cKifi| 
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In the countryside and if a villager living a mile or so away from where 
the tiger is committing depredations and killing neighbors should go out 
And attack the tiger in order to protect his own family, his action would 
constitute aggression.” 

; The following day Nomura came back to see me a few hours after I 
hid received word that Hitler had launched his invasion of Russia. I asked 
Komura point-blank whether it was Matsuoka’s intention on the one 
hftnd to have us subject China to pressure to come to an agreement with 
Japan and on the other hand to free Japan^ to take action with reference 
lo the European War as indicated in a message Matsuoka had sent 
Mussolini. Matsuoka had endorsed the Italian’s statement that “Japan 
Will not remain indifferent in the face of American aggression against the 

Axis/’ 

Nomura replied, as he had on previous occasions, that Japan did not 
>WRnt war with the United States, but that she did not wish to bind 
hprhelf in advance with regard to some future eventuality. 

I commented I might have difficulty in the United States over the 
|iM>[>i)sed understanding unless the Japanese Government could find some 
WHy (jf clarifying its attitude in view of the public statements that had 
liprii made in Japan. “I wonder,” I said, “whether Germany’s declaration 
war against the Soviet Union might not affect the situation in such a 
my as to render it easier for the Japanese Government to find some way 
III doing this.” 

but Nomura said his Government did not wish to be placed in the 
of repudiating its obligations under the Tripartite Pact. 

At this very moment Japanese espionage agents were working in the 
Pilllnl States to ferret out the secrets of our national defense. The 
Mr(Kirlment of Justice asked the State Department on June 13 whether 
Hfp agiced to the prosecution of a number of Japanese agents in Hawaii 
alio Imd not registered with the State Department, as agents of a foreign 
Kiivin oinent were required to do. We consented. 

'The Federal Bureau of Investigation had communicated to us in 
Miiy that they had uncovered espionage activities by Lieutenant Com- 
iHiimlrr Tachibana, a language officer of the Japanese Government, and 
i 4 |iiiil our attitude toward his arrest. We agreed on May 27, and Tachi- 

was arrested at Los Angeles. Ambassador Nomura besought us on 
jiuu' 14, in the interest of promoting friendly relations between our two 
Hoviaiiiuonts, to permit Tachibana to be deported immediately without 
tllMl 
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I went carefully into this case and decided to grant Nomura’s reques 
out of consideration Jor him and also having in mind that our conver; 
tions with the Japanese were at a crucial stage. Tachibana left San Fran* 
cisco on June 21 with the proviso that he would never return to 
United States. Shortly thereafter it developed that two other Japanei 
naval language officers, Lieutenant Commander Okada and Lieuten 
Yamada, had been associated with Tachibana in espionage. They we 
sent out of the United States on July 5- The effects of all three offiC' 
were carefully examined by the FBI for confidential material relating 
our defenses before they were permitted to sail. 

The same procedure was followed in the case of Lieutenant Coni' 
mander Ezima, a Japanese officer attached to the Japanese Naval In¬ 
spector’s Office, New York City, who was transmitting information tO; 
Germany via Japan on behalf of a group of German spies. 

I left Washington on June 23 for White Sulphur Springs, West Vir¬ 
ginia, to rest from an illness. The conversations, however, went on betwi 
my associates and Nomura and his associates, and I followed them dail; 
through telephone and pouch. 

As reports came in that Japan contemplated an attack, on Sovi 
Russia, now desperately resisting the German onslaught, the Presid 
had a message sent on July 6 to Konoye expressing the earnest hope t 
Japan would not enter into hostilities against the Soviet Union. Thi 
following day Konoye replied through Matsuoka that they had *^not 
far considered the possibility of joining the hostilities against the Sovl 
Union.” They asked whether it was “really the intention of the Presid 
or the American Government to intervene in the European War.” 
reply to this, delivered on July 16, was that our policy toward N, 
Germany’s movement of world conquest was solely that of self-defe: 
and we could not be expected to permit Germany to obtain control of 
seas or any other strategic advantages that would directly threaten 01 
security. 

We had, in fact, very definite knowledge of what Japan was plannii!|^ 
On the surface, an Imperial Conference was held in Tokyo on July 
following which military steps of an alarming nature began to be tak. 
Between one and two million men were called to the armed forC' 
Japanese merchant vessels were suddenly recalled from the Atlantl< 
travel restrictions and strict censorship of mails and communicaUo] 
were imposed in Japan. The various steps taken were indicative ^of prep 
rations for a major war. 
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Under the surface, our intercepts of Japanese Government messages 
us equally alarming information. A message from Tokyo to Berlin 
i»ii July 2 contained these ominous paragraphs on policy: 

“(i) Imperial Japan shall adhere to the policy of contributing to 
WiJflfi peace by establishing the Great East Asia Sphere of Co-Prosperity, 
tfiKurflless of how the world situation may change. 

“(2) The Imperial Government shall continue its endeavor to dis- 
of the China incident, and shall take measures with a view to 
mlvftnring southward in order to establish firmly a basis for her self- 
filNtence and self-protection.” 

A message from Matsuoka to Nomura on the same day added: 
rations for southward advance shall be reenforced and the policy 
(ilrrurly decided upon with reference to French Indo-China and Thailand 
llmll be executed. As regards the Russo-German War, although the spirit 
the three-Power Axis shall be maintained, every preparation shall be 
at the present and the situation shall be dealt with in our own way. 
Ill the meantime, diplomatic negotiations shall be carried on with extreme 
IMirti, Although every irieans available shall be resorted to in order to 
litfivnit the United States from joining the war, if need be Japan shall 
m t In accordance with the three-Power pact and shall decide when and 
linw force will be employed.” 

Shortly thereafter Japanese troops on July 21 occupied the southern 
jiorllons of Indo-China and were now in possession of the whole of 
strategic province, pointing like a pudgy thumb toward the 
l*lilNf)pines, Malaya, and the Dutch East Indies, 

Welles telephoned me at White Sulphur Springs on July 23 to talk 
HViir with me what he should say to Nomura who had requested an inter- 
^lnw with him. We knew that the topic Nomura had in mind was the 
Invumloii of Indo-China. 

Nomura had come to see me at White Sulphur Springs ten days 
Iwtfnir, on July 13. He arrived without making an appointment, and I 
to see him. I was not well, and I knew Nomura had nothing new 
111 offer. Furthermore, my associates and I thought it a good idea psycho- 
(iiulntlly not to be too eager to see Nomura each time he requested an 
lolei view. Too much evidence on our part that we were anxious to reach 
M lilllement with Japan induced the Japanese to narrow their concessions 
mill rnliirge their demands. 

I Wlien Welles telephoned me, I said to him that the invasion of 
Mont hem Indo-China looked like Japan’s last step before jumping off 
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for a full-scale attack in the Southwest Pacific. Since it came in the 
midst of the conversations we were holding with Japan, I said I could se^ 
no basis for pursuing the conversations further. !| 

Welles made these comments forcefully to Nomura and gave him my 
decision that our conversations had come to an end. i 

On the following day the President, receiving Nomura, proposed 
that if the Japanese Government would withdraw its forces from Frencfl 
Indo-China, he would seek to obtain a solemn declaration by the United 
States, Britain, China, and The Netherlands to regard Indo-China as i 
'^neutralized” country, provided Japan gave a similar commitment 
Japan's explanation, for occupying Indo-China having been that sh^ 
wanted to defend her supplies of raw materials there, the President^ 
proposal took the props -from under this specious reasoning. A week lata 
the President extended his proposal to include Thailand. I 

Indicating our reaction to Japan's latest act of imperialist aggrc^ 
sion, the President froze Japanese assets in the United States on July 2 (it 
I agreed to this step by telephone. All financial, import, and export trana 
actions involving Japanese interests came under Government control, aQi 
thereafter trade between the United States and Japan soon dwindled M 
comparatively nothing. 1 

Shortly before the occupation of southern Indo-China, Foreign Milfl 
ister Matsuoka had been forced to resign. The sudden German invasiofl 
of Russia only tw^o months'after Matsuoka had signed a neutrality pag 
with Stalin's Government, plus the concessions he had had to make 
Stalin to obtain his signature, plus the fact that Hitler invaded RusiU 
without notifying Tokyo in advance, plus Matsuoka's habit of going ovij 
Konoye’s head to the Emperor to plead for all-out collaboration with IH 
European Axis, all combined to make his continuance in the Cabiw 
impossible. He was succeeded by Admiral Teijiro Toyoda. I 

With the conversations between Nomura and myself and our assd 
dates broken off, Colonel Iwakuro and Mr. Wikawa left the United Stafd 
late in July to return to Japan. 1 

This first act of the drama of our dialogue with Japan ended Ij 
failure, just as the second act was destined to end. It showed us, howevii 
what we had to face. Japan would readily and instantly have signed ! 
straight nonaggression pact with the United States. She would as readllj 
have signed a general agreement with us on the basis of her own pra 
posals. But neither pact would have given us peace for more than a shofl 
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time. And either one would have meant a betrayal of China, Britain, 
Itussia, and The Netherlands, and of our own future security. 

From now on our major objective with regard to Japan was to give 
ourselves more time to prepare our defenses. We were still ready—and 
eager—to do everything possible toward keeping the United States out of 
war; but it was our concurrent duty to concentrate on trying to make the 
country ready to defend itself effectively in the event of war being thrust 
u|)on us. 
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‘‘BOTH YOU AND I are deserving of sympathy because of the 
developments tTiat broke up our efforts to bring about a better .under¬ 
standing between the United States and Japan.’’ 

With these words I resumed contact with Nomura on August 6, two 
days after my return from White Sulphur Springs. Nomura had come to 
my apartment at his request to hand me a new set of proposals from his 
Government, purportedly in answer to the President’s proposal of July 
24 on Indo-China. 

Nomura read his document to me, then handed me a copy, which I 
put into my pocket without reading. I suggested we postpone discussion 
until we had had a chance to study the propositions, but I said,' Frankly, 
I’m pessimistic over the prospect of getting anywhere with proposals such 
as you’ve read me.” 

Japan proposed that we remove our restrictions upon trade with her, 
suspend our military measures in the Southwest Pacific area, and exercise 
our good offices to bring about direct negotiations between Japan and 
China.^ Still understood was the idea that, if Chiang Kai-shek did not 
agree to negotiate, we would discontinue aid to China. 

Japan proposed the withdrawal of her troops from Indo-China after 
a settlement had been reached between Japan and China, but we would 
have to recognize her special position in Indo-China even after the with¬ 
drawal. 

As I analyzed Japan’s proposition with the Department’s Far Eastern 
experts, it was obvious to me that Tokyo had moved further away than 
before from a basis for possible negotiations. The prop>osals did not even 
mention the President’s suggestion for the neutralization of Indo-China, 
Under this provision, the United States would have to lift her trade 
restrictions against Japan, discontinue making defensive preparations in 
the Philippines and furnishing aid to Great Britain and the Netherlands 
in the Far East, and to China, and agree to Japan’s special military posi¬ 
tion and preferential political and economic status in Indo-China. 

She was willing to agree not to station her troops in regions of th6 
Southwest Pacific other than Indo-China. But from Indo-China she could 
menace the Philippines and the British and Dutch Far Eastern possessions. 

Two days later, when Nomura came back to see me at my request, I 
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handed him a note in which I said that Japan’s proposals were “lacking 
In responsiveness to the suggestion made by the President.” 

I said to Nomura that my Government had been prepared to be 
patient and to move gradually and to help the Japanese Government 
assert control over all groups in Japan and thus bring the Government 
as a whole and public opinion into line to support policies such as Nomura 
and I had in mind. 

I commented on the Japanese press statement that Japan was being 
encircled by the Western powers, particularly the United States. “There 
Is no occasion,” I said, “for any nation in the world that is law-abiding 
and peaceful to become encircled by anybody except itself.” ' 

British Ambassador Halifax came to me the following day with an 
ln(|uiry as to the amount of aid this Government might give in case Singa¬ 
pore or the Dutch East Indies were attacked. 

“I myself have visualized the problem in a broader way,” I said. 
“ 1 'he issue is presented by the plan of the Japanese to invade the whole 
of the Indian Ocean and the islands and continents adjacent thereto, 
suil probably to the mouth of the Suez Canal, to the Persian Gulf oil 
and to the Cape of Good Hope—thereby blocking the trade routes 
and supply sources to the British. This would be more damaging to British 
defense in Europe perhaps than any other step short of a German crossing 
of the Channel. 

“My Government is visualizing these broad conditions and the prob¬ 
lem of resistance they present. Our activities in the way of discouraging 
and resisting this Japanese movement will be more or less affected by 
lirhain’s defensive position in Europe and hence^the number of American 
naval vessels and other American aid that may be needed by Great Britain 
at the same time.” 

I added that, in the event of further Japanese movements to the 
•Otilli, the American and British Governments should naturally have a 
Conf(Tence at once. At that time we should be able to determine more 
dilhiilely and in detail our possibilities of resistance. 

President Roosevelt was away at this time attending the Atlantic 
Conference with Prime Minister Churchill. On August 12 I received a 
message from him asking me to alert Ambassador Nomura to be 

f rwdy to come to the White House Saturday or Sunday of that week. 
Tim President said it seemed highly desirable to him that he and I should 
MO Nomura as soon as he, Mr. Roosevelt, got back. 

Welles returned to Washington from the Atlantic Conference ahead 
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of the President, arriving on Friday August 15, and bringing a document 
that had been agreed upon by the President and Mr. Churchill as a state¬ 
ment each Government would make to the Japanese. 

As I went over this with our Far Eastern experts it at once seemed 
to me dangerously strong, and in need of toning down. Its conclusion read: 

“The Government of the United States, therefore, finds it necessary 
tQ state to the Government of Japan that if the Japanese Government 
undertakes any further steps in pursuance of the policy of military domi¬ 
nation through force or conquest in the Pacific region upon which it has 
apparently embarked, the United States Government will be forced to 
take immediately any and all steps of whatsoever character it deems nec¬ 
essary in its own security notwithstanding the possibility that such further 
steps on its part may result in conflict between the two countries.” 

I felt that this statement might be misinterpreted in Japan and 
treated as a challenge. The military element there could seize upon it , 
to incite the people of Japan against us, possibly leading them to war at | 
that very time. 

We accordingly redrafted the document. The conclusion now read:-; 

“Such being the case, this Government now finds it necessary to 
say to the Government of Japan that if the Japanese Government takes 
any further steps in pursuance of a policy or program of military domina*i 
tion by force or threat of force of neighboring countries, the Government^ 
of the United States will be compelled to take immediately any^and all 
steps which it may deem necessary toward safeguarding the legitimate^ 
rights and interests of the United States and American nationals and. 
toward insuring the.safety and security of the United States.” 

On Saturday, when we went over this redraft, it still appeared to us 
too provocative, unless it were balanced by a more friendly gesture. Flencii 
my associates and I decided to split the substance of the document into 
two statements. One would be the warning. The other, an olive branch, 
would inform Japan that our Government would be prepared to continue 
its conversations with the Japanese Government and thereby offer Japan 
a reasonable and just alternative to the course upon which she wai 
launched. I decided to recommend to the President that he hand both 
stp'^ements to Nomura when he saw him on Sunday. 

When I saw Nomura later that day, he brought up the old argument 
that Japan did not have enough foodstuffs and had gone into Indo-ChilA 
to secure such needed commodities as rice. 

“If Japan had been willing,” I replied, “to go forward with a peaceful 
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settlement in the Pacific area in line with the principles and policies you 
and I have discussed, she would have been able peacefully and without 
the use or threat of force to have equal access with every other nation to 
world markets for rice and all other foodstuffs.” 

I saw the President the following morning. He readily agreed to the 
changes we had made in the document Welles had brought back from the 
Atlantic Conference, and said he would present both statements to No¬ 
mura that afternoon. I went over in detail with him the ground likely to 
1)0 covered during the interview. 

When Nomura and I met with the President that Sunday afternoon, 
Mr. Roosevelt said to the Ambassador that our attitude of opposition to 
Jjipan’s course had been made well known, and that the next move was 
now up to Japan. 

Nomura thereupon drew out of his pocket an instruction he said was 
from his Government. In it Premier Konoye said he felt so earnestly 
nhout preserving peaceful relations between our two countries that he 
would be disposed to meet the President midway between our two coun- 
li’irs and sit down and talk out our difficulties in a peaceful spirit. 

Without commenting directly on this proposal, the President replied 
Hint he wanted to bring the questions between the two Governments up 
lo (late, and would therefore offer certain observations. He regretted the 
niM'd to do so, but he had no other recourse. He then read the first of the 
two statements, that containing the warning. This also recalled the Presi¬ 
dent’s proposal relating to Indo-China and pointed out that, notwith- 
(ilniiding our efforts to reach an agreement with Tokyo, Japan had con- 
llmii'd her military activities at various points in the Far East and had 
iM'cupied Indo-China. 

'I'he President then paused, to let the warning sink in. He next 
luriu'd to Nomura’s request made to me the day before that our conver- 
unlioiis should be resumed. He said we could not think of reopening the 
Hiiivi'rsiitions if the Japanese Government were to continue its present 
Mluv(‘ment of force and conquest supported by its bitter press campaign 
tt^iiinst the United States. 

I le then read to Nomura, however, the second statement. This re- 
vlt^wcd the conversations up to the time they were shattered by Japan’s 
(N (iipation of southern Indo-China. It concluded with: 

“In case the Japanese Government feels that Japan desires and is in 
iMmilion to suspend its expansionist activities, to readjust its position, and 
III (Miibark upon a peac^eful program for the Pacific along the lines of the 
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program and principles to which the United States is committed, the 
Government of the United States would be prepared to consider resump¬ 
tion of the informal exploratory conversations ... it would be helpful if 
the Japanese Government would be so good as to furnish a clearer state¬ 
ment than has yet been furnished as to its present attitude and plans, just 
as this Government has repeatedly outlined to the Japanese Government 
its attitude and plans.” 

The President handed both statements to Nomura, who said he would 
communicate them to his Government. 

Nomura’s suggestion for a meeting between the President and 
Konoye, which he had made on instructions from his Government, recurred 
again and again during the following weeks, both in conversations be¬ 
tween the Ambassador and. me and in conversations between Foreign Min- , 
ister Toyoda and Ambassador Grew in Tokyo. The President was agreed 
in principle to the meeting, but in his conversation of August 17 he had ^ 
suggested that Japan make a clearer statement of her position before we 
proceeded with preparations for it. He had indicated that, if such a meet¬ 
ing were to be held, it might be arranged for about October 15. j 

Nomura came back to me. on August 23 to say that his Government ' 
would like to hold the Roosevelt-Konoye meeting at an earlier date thao 
October 15. He said frankly that this desire was due to the military con- ^ 
ferences that would be held shortly in Moscow, He was referring to the ' 
missions Britain and the United States were sending to Moscow to co¬ 
ordinate Russia’s military supply needs. He indicated that his Govem-»';| 
ment was afraid that some agreements might' be reached at Moscow | 
detrimental to Japan. 

“Don’t you think,” I asked with some irony, “that the neutrality I 
pact signed in April between Japan and Russia will undoubtedly give| 
Japan all the assurance of Russia’s peaceful attitude toward Japan that| 
you could desire?” 

Nomura contented himself with laughing very heartily. 

Specifically he brought up the question of shipments of Americ 
supplies to Russia via the Far Eastern Soviet port of Vladivostok, Hdl 
said that, while no diplomatic incident had developed thus far, the ship*^ 
ment of oil to Vladivostok through “Japanese waters” would naturally J 
give the Japanese real concern at an early date. Japan was faced with largt I 
Russian forces in the Vladivostok area, he added, and could not be satis^l 
fied to see what she would firmly believe would be a great bjuilding up ' 
of Russian military supply bases just across the line from Japan, 
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“My Government,” I replied, “is concerned only with seeing that 
Russia gets these and other military supplies to use in European Russia 
to resist the German armies. We have no other purpose than that. Hence 
the question of building up supplies for the Russian Army in the Far 
East is not in any sense in view. Of course, if Japan should project her¬ 
self militarily into the Russo-German situation—which I hope she will not 
—an entirely different question would be presented.” 

Four days later Nomura protested to me against two oil-tanker ship¬ 
ments from the United States to Russia through Vladivostok. 

I replied that the shipments were entirely legitimate under all laws 
of commerce, and that they were comparatively microscopic in quantity. 

At the same time Nomura handed me a copy of his Government’s 
reply to the President’s notes of August 17. I thereupon arranged to take 
the Ambassador to see Mr. Roosevelt the following day, August 28, 

Nomura gave the President two communications. The first, from 
Konoye to Mr. Roosevelt, dealt with their proposed meeting. It clearly 
i^tated Japan’s idea that the meeting should be held as quickly as possible, 
and that negotiations for an agreement should follow rather than precede 
It. Konoye said the present situation was developing swiftly and might 
produce unforeseen contingencies. 

The President complimented Konoye, through Nomura, on the spirit 
of his communication. He then spoke of the difficulty of going as far as 
Hawaii and SL^ested Juneau, Alaska. He said he would be keenly inter¬ 
ested in having three or four days with Konoye. 

In the second communication Nomura handed the President the 
Jiipanese Government assured us of its peaceful intentions and of its 
HiMTch for a program for the Pacific consistent with American principles— 
with several qualifications. These were: 

Japan would withdraw her troops from Indo-China “as soon as the 
('hina Incident is settled or a just peace is established in East Asia.” 
Jjipan would take no military action against Russia so long as Russia ob- 
utTvcd the neutrality pact and did “not menace Japan or Manchukuo.” 
j II pan had no intention of using “without provocation” military force 
ngainst any neighboring country. 

That evening Nomura came to my apartment to discuss the proposed 
mrrting. He thought that Konoye would be assisted by a staff of about 
Iwcnly five each from the Foreign Office, the Army, the Navy, and the 
I'linbassy in Washington. He suggested September 21 to 25 as the date, 
Mild said his Government was anxious that the meeting be held at the 
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earliest possible moment in view of the efforts to disturb Japanese-Ameri- | 
can relations on the part of a third country—meaning Germany—and of J 
fifth columnists in Japan who were backing a press campaign against the | 

United States. I[ 

After saying I would refer these points to the President, I commented | 
that it was desirable to reach an agreement in principle on major ques- | 

tions prior to the meeting. j, 

“Serious consequences from the viewpoint of both Governments,” 

I said, “would ensue if the meeting failed to result in an agreement. The j, 
meeting should therefore have as its purpose the ratification of essential | 

points already agreed to in principle.” j 

Nomura went over the three principal points on which we had en- j 
countered difficulties in our conversations—Japan’s relations to the Axis, j 
retention of Japanese troops in North China and Inner Mongolia, and n 
the application of the principle of nondiscrimination in international i;; 
commercial relations. He thought that only with regard to Japanese ) 
troops in China and Mongolia would there be real difficulty, 

Nomura emphasized that it was the idea of his Government that we 
should exercise our good offices to bring China and Japan together, leav- ! 
ing them to reach a direct settlement among themselves. Our idea was to > 
discuss with Japan the basic terms on which peace might be firmly main - 1 

tained. ' i 

“We should be involved in this matter,” I explained, “ffirou^r, 
Japan’s requesting us to exercise our good offices. In order to exercise such , 
good offices, we need to have the confidence and friendship of the Chinea<i| 
Government before and after. We can’t propose that the Chinese nego- 1 
tiate with Japan until we knew what Japan’s basic terms are. You can j 
imagine what a difficult situation would arise if, after a meeting betweet^jj 
Prince Konoye and the President, an explosion should occur in China over ! 
dissatisfaction with the results of the meeting. ^ ^ I 

“We can't afford to have the Chinese think we are ignoring thclr|| 
interests in going ahead with any arrangements. It is our idea to help thi 
Japanese establish friendship with China on a solid basis. In this way W6 
can work together, Japan and the United States, in order to develop thi^ 
trading potentialities of 500,000,000 Chinese.” I 

Nomura asked if other questions pending between Japan and thi j 
United States could not be settled at the meeting, apart from the Chini 
question, so as to tide over a critical situation in our relations. ^ 

“It's quite true,” I said^ “that there are other questions pending thit 
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must be settled; but the China question is one of the pivotal ones. If this 
remains unsettled to the satisfaction of all, the roots of future instability 
and trouble would remain.” 

Nomura thought our attitude in regard to self-defense vis-a-vis Ger¬ 
many was “entirely reasonable”; but he remarked that to ask that Japan 
give a blank check for any action the United States might take against 
Germany in the name of self-defense was equivalent to asking for nullifi- 
e III ion of the Tripartite Pact. 

Sir Ronald Campbell, British Charge, brought me on August 30 
€oi)ies of two alternative drafts of a warning Britain intended to send 
J«l)an, and asked for my comment on them. Both forms contained the 
concluding sentence of the draft drawn up by the President and Mr. 
Cluirchill which my associates and I had considered undesirable. I went 
fiver the situation in the Far East with Sir Ronald, particularly the 
domestic political situation in Japan which I thought in an explosive stage, 
Oo that his Government could form its own conclusions about presenting 
lift ultimatum at this time. I said that, in any event, it should be presented 
fioiifidentially and in a way that would not tend to upset the present 
jApimese Cabinet. 

When I saw Nomura again at my apartment on September r, I asked 
’ him to suggest to his Government that it exercise its influence with the 
1 JapMiiese press. 

“If the Japanese Government,” I said, “finds it difficult to influence 
i Ihr Japanese public and press against agitation foi* a policy of conquest 
i MhtI against a campaign prejudicial to the success of a peaceful settlement 
the United States, there's no assurance that your Government 
I'^iiiild obtain public support for any such settlement after it had been 

hided—and then a new political crisis in Japan might occur.” 

Nomura promised to communicate this to his Government. In due 
' |('Mii'M<‘ we did notice a diminution in the press attacks against us. 

J My associates and I were now analyzing the Japanese notes Nomura 
, hnil h;inded the President on August 28, and were preparing the replies. 

Mtl ention concentrated on the point that seemed uppermost in the 

I ^HlIiid of the Japanese Government—the proposed Roosevelt-Konoye 

'I'lie more we analyzed the possibilities and dangers of the conference, 
IJlh Mil )i(’ we became convinced that no meeting should be held until the 
hAMik of the two Governments were ready to sign an agreement. We 
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wanted an agreement on fundamental principles—and on their applid 
tion. # 

Japan's insistence on holding the meeting and leaving the “detailai 
to be worked out later was in itself significant. It seemed to us that Japas 
was striving to push us into a conference from which general statemed 
would issue—and Japan could then interpret and apply these statement 
to suit her own purposes, as she had always done in the past. Moreov^ 
she could then say she had the President's endorsement of her actions. 

It was difficult to believe that the Konoye Government would dal 
to agree to proposals we could accept. Konoye, Toyoda, and Nomura wei 
insisting that their suggestion for the meeting be kept strictly secret, fc 
the reason that, if premature publicity occurred, the elements in Japi 
hostile to any such move would defeat it. This indicated to us—^what 
knew already—that a substantial opposition existed in Japan to any el 
forts to improve relations with the United States. Included in this oppo^ 
tion were powerful military officials and many other Japanese who wei 
being whipped up by the incessant activities of the German Embassy I 
Tokyo. I 

Even while our preliminary conversations with the Konoye Govei| 
ment were in progress, that Government restricted and narrowed the col 
cessions it had originally been willing to make. It was not likely th^ 
Konoye, in a personal meeting with Roosevelt, would be able*to moi 
completely in the opposite direction. 

We had no real assurance that Konoye himself would desire to cart 
out an agreement that would turn Japan into the paths of real peace. Vi 
could not forget that Konoye had been Premier when Japan invaded Cht| 
in 1937; he had signed the*Axis Alliance in 1940 and had concluded t| 
treaty with the puppet Government in Nanking designated to give Japi 
the mastery of China. ] 

We could not overlook the fact that the very holding of the meeUlj 
between the President and Konoye, following so soon on the Atlaul 
Conference, would cause China grave uneasiness, unless an agreement hi 
already been reached that would protect China’s sovereignty. , 

Unless the President were willing to agree to vague generalities thj 
would all be to Japan's advantage, there was every likelihood that □ 
meeting would end in failure. In that event Japan’s military officials coti| 
declare to the Japanese that the United States was responsible for t 
failure and proceed to prepare public opinion for war in the pacific. 

We knew, of course, that the Konoye Government was beginuhl 
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to encounter internal difficulties and might be in danger of collapse. This 
was one evident reason why Konoye was pressing so strongly for the meet¬ 
ing with the President. If he could present the country with the accom¬ 
plished fact of an agreement with the United States he might be able to 
«tay in power. We knew, too, that if the Konoye Government fell it would 
be replaced in all likelihood by a military Government with which it would 
Ik* more difficult to deal. Unsatisfactory as the Konoye Government was 
from our point of view, it still seemed better than what was likely to fol¬ 
low it; and it was therefore to our own interest to cooperate as far as- 
wi' could to keep it in power. But we could not do so at the expense of 
mir own principles and interests, those of China, and those of the other 
iHttions concerned in the Far East. 

During the next few weeks we received numerous appeals from 
Tokyo to hasten the Roosevelt-Konoye conference. Ambassador Grew rec- 
on I mended it. But Grew, who had an admirable understanding of the 
j«i >anese situation, could not estimate the over-all world situation as we 
rmild in Washington. 

President Roosevelt would have relished a meeting with Konoye, and 
Hi first he was excited at the prospect. But he instantly agreed that it 
Would be disastrous to hold the meeting without first arriving at a satisfac¬ 
tory agreement. 

At no time did we return a refusal to Japan’s proposal for a meeting. 
Wr simply laid down the condition that we should arrive at a basic agree- 
lo^ut before the meeting. Japan could have had the conference at any time 
)»y negotiating an agreement that would really have brought peace in the 
and prosperity to her as well as to the other countries interested 
In the Orient. 

As for me, I was thoroughly satisfied that a meeting with Konoye, 
wIlluHit an advance agreement, could only result either in another Munich 
in In nothing at all. I was opposed to the first Munich and still more op- 
|nwf'(l to a second Munich. 

We did not know it at the time, but four years later, with the uncov- 
iMlhg of Premier Konoye's memoirs, there came a striking confirmation 
III Ihr wisdom of our refusal to hold the conference unkss an agreement 
tnul hwm reached. Konoye sets forth in his memoirs that on August 4, 
iiHf, he presented his project for the meeting to the Japanese War and 
Nnvv Ministers. He proposed that, if the President failed to “understand” 

I lb** Jnpanese position, he would quit the meeting, and that the Japanese 
hHiple would then understand that war was inevitable and would conse- 
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quently have a firmer determination. He felt that haste was necessary be- 
cause Germany might'not come out well with her war in Russia, in which 
event the United States might take a stronger attitude toward Japan. 

Konoye’s memoirs say further that the Navy supported his view.j 
The Army, however, made a conditional acceptance in writing, to which^ 
Konoye would have to agree before setting out to meet the President. Th© 
Army first stated that the meeting would be calculated inevitably tff 
weaken the Empire’s diplomacy founded on the Tripartite Alliance and 
was likely to cause considerable domestic ripples, and was therefore con-i, 
sidered by the Army to be inappropriate. Then came this condition: 

“If the Prime Minister intends, while attending the conference, to 
adhere to the fundamental policy contained in the Japanese revised plad 
and, in the event that the' American President fails to understand the real, 
intentions of this country and is resolved to go on with his present policy,' 
to quit the place of rendezvous with a determination to make war on th# 
United States, the Army will not oppose the Prime Minister’s having a 
direct talk with the President.” 

Konoye thus had to promise to go to the meeting and demand a Yw 
or No answer from the President to the Japanese proposals which woul(^ 
have given Japan the overlordship of the Orient; and, if the Preside!^ 
said No, to return to Japan determined to make war on the Uniteaj 

States. ^ j 

I took Nomura to the President on September 3 to receive our rM 
plies to the Japanese notes of August 28. The President, in his answer to 
Konoye’s proposal for a meeting, pointed out that he could not avoid taki 
ing cognizance of indications that concepts existed in some quarters ll|j 
Japan which, if widely entertained, would hinder successful collaborati(j 
between him and Konoye. He therefore suggested that they “take praj 
caution, toward ensuring that our proposed meeting shall prove a succeajj 
by endeavoring to enter immediately upon preliminary discussion of till 
fundamental and essential questions on which we seek agreement. 

In a second communication which the President handed Nomura W 
asked Japan to clarify her attitude with regard to the fundamental quM 
tions still outstanding between us. 

I saw Chinese Ambassador Hu Shih the following day and infomii 
him that I was having exploratory conversations with the Japanese, bfl 
that no common basis for negotiations had yet been revealed. I repeatl| 
what I had told him in May, that, before considering negotiations wti 
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Japan affecting China, we should expect to discuss the entire subject with 
China, Britain, The Netherlands, and Australia. 

Hu Shih seemed to feel that Japan was showing signs of weakening, 
und that within a reasonable time she would be obliged to abandon any 
aggressive military activities and seek peace. 

I pointed out four possible developments: first, the collapse of Japan 
mentioned by the Ambassador; second, Japan’s adoption and application 
of the basic principles for which the United States stood; third, Japan’s 
endeavoring to face both ways by entering into an agreement whereby, 
under an implied reservation, she would contend that she had the right to 
exercise force against other countries in given circumstances; fourth, re¬ 
fusal of the governments opposed to Japan, including the United States, 
to enter into a settlement at the present time. 

A few days later I instructed Clarence E. Gauss, our Ambassador at 
Chungking, to inform the Chinese Foreign Minister that, in our conversa¬ 
tions with the Japanese, no consideration had been or would be given to 
ttny arrangement permitting the continuance of aggression in China, and 
that we had no intention of sacrificing the fundamental principles and 
ies which this Government had long believed constituted the only 
louiid basis for stable relations between nations. Gauss was also to say 
ilml we would continue our policy of aiding nations resisting aggression. 

We now awaited new proposals from Japan, in answer to the Presi- 
(Iriil’s request for clarification of Japan’s position on the issues before us. 
I'hry were soon forthcoming. We received them from Grew on September 
j(, Mild Nomura handed his copy of them to me on September 6. 










74: War Cabinet in Japan I 

JAPAN'S PROPOSALS, on the basis of which she expected a] 
meeting between President Roosevelt and Premier Konoye to be held, felll 
far short of any possibility of acceptance. They were much narrower thaal 
we had reason to expect from the comparatively generous assurances comj 
municated to the President on August 28. They thereby followed the! 
pattern of the earlier conversations in that, as soon as Japan saw we werw 
interested in a set of proposals sufficiently to want to discuss them, she! 
began to back-pedal and to narrow and limit them. I 

Japan promised not to make any military advance from French Indoii 
China against any adjoining area and not to resort to military actiool 
against any regions south of Japan without justifiable reason. We took! 
particular note of this qualifying phrase, also of the fact that Japan stiUj 
evaded the President's suggestion that she withdraw her troops from lndo -«1 
China in exchange for neutralization of that colony. I 

Japan stated that interpretation and execution of the Tripartite Paclj 
by her would be “independently decided.” This meant that Japan hersdfj 
would judge what constituted self-defense on the part of the United Stateij 
if we became involved in the European War. 1 

She set forth that she would endeavor to bring about normal relaticfoj 
with China, after which she would be ready to withdraw her armed forc€H 
from China as soon as possible in accordance with the agreements be-j 
tween Japan and China. Here was no commitment as to the terms Japaaj 
would offer China, no assurance of any intention by Japan to respecJ 
China's sovereignty and integrity or to refrain from stationing JapanesB 
troops indefinitely in certain areas of China. 1 

Japan stated that the economic activities of the United States Uk 
China would not be restricted “so long as pursued on an equitable basis**/ j 
She obviously would be the judge of what constituted an “equitablf j 

basis.” ^ 1 

We on our part were to abstain from any measures or actions thaU 
would be prejudicial to Japan's endeavor to settle the “China Affair.” ThtjU 
meant, of course, that we would cease giving aid to Chiang Kai-shek an(M 
thus force him into an agreement with Japan. j 

We were also to suspend any military measures in the Far East and) 
in the Southwest Pacific. This would naturally include our'ceasing toj 
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lircngthen the Philippines and to give aid to the British and Dutch in 
lirengthening their possessions in the same area. 

Also, both countries were to suspend the application of the freezing 
arts, and the United States was to remove the prohibition against the 
|iit«$age of Japanese vessels through the Panama Canal. Likewise, the two 
iHiiintries were to resume their normal trade relations. 

The effect of this last provision would have been to deprive us of 
lltr weapon of economic pressure through which we had been able to in¬ 
dicate to Japan our attitude toward her successive moves of expansion. 

On the day Nomura handed me these new proposals, Premier Konoye, 
111 a conversation with Grew in Tokyo, said that the Japanese Government 
hilly subscribed to the four principles I had set forth in my memorandum 
Iti the Japanese on April 16—respect for the territorial integrity and sov- 
iiftgnty of all nations, noninterference in the internal affairs of other 
riiunlries, the principle of equality, including equality of commercial op- 
imriunity, and nondisturbance of the status quo in the Pacific except as it 
Itilnlit be altered by peaceful means. 

Konoye's affirmation of complete adherence to these principles looked 
lit Ul like an attempt to make his other proposals more palatable. In any 
Invent, Foreign Minister Toyoda stated one month later that Konoye had 
#n rfitt*d these four points only “in principle,” and that in applying them 
in kctual conditions certain “adjustments” would be necessary. That 
HM'unt, of course, that the Japanese Government might accept these princi- 
jilri, 1)111 the Japanese Army would apply them in its own way. 

British Charge Campbell called upon me two days later to inquire 
aImiiiI our conversations with the Japanese. I told him-that Government 
iiils in Japan were putting out reports that an agreement could be ex- 
\ 0 i \v*\ this week or some time in the near future, presumably hoping this 
1*111 illcity would enlist the support of public opinion and check the efforts 
id Jft|mnese extremists to carry public opinion in the opposite direction. 

“1'he negotiations,” I said, “are still in an exploratory stage. A num- 
Im>i of basic matters will have to be discussed and settled before we shall 
\w In position to take them up in earnest with China, Britain, and other 
liiloiRHtcd countries. 

“I doubt if that situation ever will develop. In my opinion, delaying 
possible expansion movements of Japan—^which I have had in mind 
iloi •» lust spring—is still the primary consideration.” 

^ 1V) me it seemed there was still only one chance in fifty of reaching 

N fMlI agreement with Japan. My major hope was to hold off Japan's next 
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advance, which would probably bring war in the Pacific, as long asj 
possible. ^ 

Oxjr discussions with Japan now encountered numerous difficultieSj 
only part of which related to the points under discussion. First of the; 
was the desire of Foreign Minister Toyoda to transfer the conversatio: 
to Tokyo, and there to rush us into an agreement on Japanese terms. I 
objected, however, for two reasons. One was that the President was closely 
following our conversations in Washington. I was in contact with hi 
several times a week on this subject. The other was that we wished ii 
keep the conversations close to ourselves who* had the world picture inj 
mind. We realized that there were basic differences between our twi 
countries. If these had been resolved, we could have transplanted the coi 
versations to Tokyo to work out the details there; but they still existed, 
and Japan’s successive proposals tended to accentuate them. 

Toyoda thereupon began to draw Grew into the negotiations on hifj 
own account. He handed Grew copies of the various Japanese propo; 
and statements, while at the same time cabling Nomura to hand me 
same copies. Owing to the necessity for paraphrasing in both cases, we ia 
Washington found ourselves scrutinizing documents that were intended t 
be identical but contained serious differences of words and phrases. 

One version of the proposals of September 6 stated that Japan woul 
not take military action against regions to the south of her. The odn 
read, to the north of her. We asked for clarification repeatedly but, up ti 
the time of Pearl Harbor, had not received it. 

Nomura himself was a serious difficulty. He was not a professioi 
diplomat, and his assistants who should have given him adequate tech; 
cal help were not equal to their task. I believe he was serious and hon 
but he made blunders that embarrassed his Government. He mentioned 
White House correspondents on August 28 that he had given the Presidi 
a message from Konoye; this started a wave of speculation on both sii 
of the Pacific. He handed me on September 4 a new set of proposals, wit! 
out the authority of his Government, which he had worked over himsdlL 
He later had to withdraw them. 

I was never completely sure that Nomura understood our points, evm 
when I had Joseph Ballantine repeat them to him in Japanese. He and 
his assistants did not keep as full a record of our conversations as they 
should have. In consequence, Toyoda was obliged gently to reprimailf 
him and to demand that Nomura cable the full minutes of cjur meeting 
as quickly as possible. I 
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At times we were not sure that Nomura understood some of his own 
Government’s points, since he seemed vague in explaining them. 

We on our side kept our conversations perfectly documented. We 
knew at all times the exact status of the conversations, what proposals 
had been made, and what explanations offered when and by whom. This 
was owing to Dr. Hornbeck’s precise draftsmanship and analysis of docu¬ 
ments, Hamilton’s infinite capacity for detail, and Ballantine’s skillful 
Industry in returning to the State Department after my night talks with 
Nomura and putting down on paper precisely what had been said. 

There were two difficulties connected with the terms of our conversa¬ 
tions. One was the disposition of the Konoye Government to wave aside 
the idea of preliminary discussions and to insist again and again that a. 
Roosevelt-Konoye meeting would settle everything. The other was the 
Japanese Government’s undue preoccupation with formulas. Konoye, To¬ 
yoda, and Nomura recognized our well known desire for peace and our 
determination to stick by our principles. Their efforts therefore centered 
on finding a formula that would satisfy that desire and determination in 
principle, while still giving them an outlet for their ambitions. This ac¬ 
counts for the belief they often affirmed that our two countries were not 
really far apart, and that it was merely “a question of phraseology,” or 
clever draftsmanship. 

In the background of all these difficulties in our discussions lay a 
icries of menacing Japanese developments. Japan increased the number of 
troops in Indo-China, began to prepare new airports there, and* entered 
actively into the administration of the colony. She speeded up her military 
preparations at home, to the tune of constant agitation in the Japanese 
press in support of extremist policies and the bellicose utterances of Japa¬ 
nese leaders. In China, Japanese bombings of civilian populations went 
on incessantly. 

A series of discussions followed Nomura’s presentation of the Septem¬ 
ber 6 proposals. I conducted some with Nomura; Grew conducted others 
Wllh Toyoda. There was an element of eagerness on both sides. Konoye 
An<l his Cabinet wanted to bring about the meeting with the President. We 
Wanted to do what we could to reach an agreement so that the Konoye 
Government could stay in power rather than be ousted by a military Gov¬ 
ernment. But there was little progress, if any, in overcoming our differ¬ 
ences. 

Nomura handed me on September 23 a statement from his Govern- 
nirnt defining Japan’s peace terms for China, for which we had asked 
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specifically. These continued to retain the provision for the stationing of 
Japanese troops in certain areas of China, and the equivocal provision that 
economic activities of other Powers in China would not be restricted so 
long as they were pursued “on an equitable basis.” 

Then on September 27 Nomura gave me, as from his Government, m 
new redraft of the Japanese proposals. There were a few minor changes 
but no evidence of any modification of Japan’s attitude on fundamental 
points. 

When Nomura came back to my apartment on September 29 to press 
for an answer, I commented that, just as the Japanese Government had 
its difficulties, we had our difficulties too, and we could not accept any 
agreement other than a broad-gauge one. “The whole effort of our con¬ 
versations,” I said, “has been to narrow the gap between our respective 
views, and we have felt that time is necessary in order to enable the 
Japanese Government to educate its public opinion to accept a broad- 
gauge program such as we advocate.” 

Nomura remarked that he himself was in favor of a broad-gauge pro¬ 
gram, but he knew the Japanese Army’s psychology very well. Even the 
highest-ranking generals, he said, had a simplicity of mind that made it ' 
difficult for them to see why the United States, on the one hand, should^ 
assert leadership in the Western Hemisphere with the Monroe Doctriim 
and, on the other, want to interfere with Japan’s assuming leadershupl 

in Asia. 1 

“Why can’t the Japanese Government educate the generals?” I asked, f 
Nomura replied this would take twenty years. ! 

“A number of our marine guards don’t want to leave China,” I said| 
“and I suppose there are manj? Japanese troops in China who don’t want I 
to be recalled.” | 

^ Nomura laughingly replied this was true. He said that when an armyJ 
general in China was clothed with the authority of a viceroy, naturall3^{ 
he did not welcome the prospect of being shorn of that authority. 

Nomura handed me a statement by Foreign Minister Toyoda that ' 
the ship to carry Konoye to the meeting with Roosevelt was ready, tha 
members of his suite, including a full general and a full admiral, had^ 
been secretly appointed, and the date of October 10-15 would be suitabifi 
He added that any delay would put his Government in a very delicati 
position. If the present Cabinet were to fall, the opportunity for a Japa^ 1 
nese-American rapprochement was likely to be lost for some timp to 
But, in view of Japan’s attitude, the opportunity Toyoda mentioi 
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icemed to me very small, as I informed Chinese Ambassador Hu Shih on 
October i. I said that the chances of reaching a stage of formal negotia¬ 
tions with Japan had at all times been one out of twenty-five or fifty or 
even a hundred. And I repeated our firm purpose to discuss all pertinent 
questions fully with China if that stage should be reached. In any event, 
I said, we intended to continue to aid China until a satisfactory settle¬ 
ment should be made. 

After many conversations and exchanges with the Japanese I began 
to prepare with my associates a comprehensive communication to Japan 
On our position. As always throughout the discussions with Japan, I kept 
in close contact with the President as we drafted it. Occasionally I jotted 
4 own thoughts in pencil and sent them to him in this form. On September 
|B he sent me from Hyde Park a memo in answer to such a note concern- 
big the document under preparation, 

“I wholly agree,” he said, “with your penciled note—to recite the 
more liberal original attitude of the Japanese when they first sought the 
meeting, point out their much narrowed position now, earnestly ask if they 
eminot go back to their original attitude, start discussions again on agree¬ 
ment in principle, and reemphasize my hope for a meeting.” 

I handed our document to Nomura on October 2, my seventieth 
lilnhday. In it I pointed out that the Japanese proposals of September 6 
iMitl been “a source of disappointment” to us in that they narrowed down 
Itif’ application of the general assurances Konoye had given us on Au- 
|iiKt 28. 

I emphasized that what this Government envisaged was a compre- 
lirtiwive program calling for the application uniformly to the entire Pacific 
mtfa of liberal and progressive principles. “From what the Japanese Gov- 
PMittient has so far indicated in regard to its purposes,” I added, “this 
ihivcrnment derives the impression that the Japanese Government has in 
tiiliitl a program which would be circumscribed by the imposition of quali- 
lluHions and exceptions to the actual application of those principles.” 

As for the Roosevelt-Konoye meeting, I said this had engaged, and 
MMillnued to engage, the President’s close and active interest. “It is the 
I'iriiitlent’s earnest hope that discussion of the fundamental questions 
iiMiy l)(‘ so developed that such a meeting c^n be held,” I concluded. 

During the next two weeks we continued discussions in Washington 
NMil Tokyo to narrow the gap between our fundamentally different view- 
with no success. Various new arguments were advanced, such as 
Noinur^rs that, since the Japanese public had suffered the sacrifices of four 
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years of war in China, his Government would necessarily have to present , 
to the Japanese peofie some reward for that sacrifice or an attractive!' 
alternative gain. But there was no meeting of minds. j 

Foreign Minister Toyoda informed Grew on October lo that, sincefl 
he had the impression that Nomura was yery fatigued, he was considering j| 
sending a diplomat of wide experience to Washington to assist the Am-il 
bassador. This was our first intimation of the sending to Washington of j 
Ambassador Saburo Kurusu in November. 11 

Kaname Wakasugi, Minister-Counselor of the Japanese Embassy, re^ J 
turning to Washington aftfir a two-weeks visit to Japan, said to us that 
all the high Japanese officials with whom he talked wanted peace with, 
us, but that a small but very powerful group had placed its fortunes on < 
the Axis and was determined to go to any length to prevent an under¬ 
standing with the United States and to bring Japan actively into GeMi 
many’s camp. He added that his Government would have to show somtf ( 
results and could not continue conversations with the United States in¬ 
definitely. In the event the Government fell, he said, it would in all prob- 1 f 
ability be replaced by a Cabinet of military representatives responsiv#|j 
only lo German pressure; and thereupon hope of adjusting relations withj 
the United States must vanish. 

We knew from our intercepts of Japanese Government messages ho# I 
strong was the German pressure being applied in Tokyo. One such mes-* 
sage, of October i6, from Toyoda to Nomura, stated that the Germanj 
authorities were demanding that the Japanese Government submit a not# 
of warning to the United States. The Germans were aroused over thfl 
President’s “shoot on sight” order of September ii, the incidents that had f 
already occurred between German and American vessels, and the possi^} 
bility that the Neutrality Act would be amended. They wanted the Japa^j 
nese Government to state to us that, if the Roosevelt Adrpinistratioo ( 
continued to attack the Axis Powers increasingly, a belligerent situation: 
would inevitably arise between the European Axis and the United State! i 
which might lead Japan, under the provisions of the Tripartite Alliance^ 
to join immediately in the war against the United States. 

Toyoda did send Nomura a message along these lines on the saint 
day, but considerably watered down. 

It was one of Toyoda’s last official acts. For on that very day th« 
Konoye Cabinet fell, to be replaced on the following day by the Tojo 
military Cabinet that later carried Japan through Pearl Harbor do^n thf 
path of disaster. 
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Our conversations with the Konoye Government had continued for 
six months. I had had dozens of long talks with Nomura, and we had 
exchanged scores of telegrams with Tokyo. On our part we had been truly 
anxious to reach an agreement that would make peace in the Pacific possi¬ 
ble, not for a few months but for years or generations. Yet when the 
Konoye Cabinet fell the area of difference betwen us was wider than at 
the start of the discussions. 

Rather than edging closer to our point of view once they had stated 
their original proposals on May 12, the Japanese Government steadily 
moved in the opposite direction. They became jnore inflexible on their 
basic demands even as they became more aggressive in the military field. 

We had to take into consideration the fact that for years Japanese 
leaders and writers had been preaching territorial aggrandizement. They 
laid it was essential to Japan’s security that she control additional sources 
of war materials so as to make herself economically and militarily self- 
I iufficient. Many of Japan’s civilian as well as military leaders were disci- 
; pies of this doctrine. Konoye himself had made clear-cut statements in 
; this direction. 

^ * It was plain to us therefore that, if through adverse developments in 
the war in Europe we had to divert our principal naval strength from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, the Japanese Government would find it almost # 
j Impossible to refrain from essaying new conquests. 

The conversations of the previous six months, and the limited com¬ 
mitments that Konoye and his Government were willing to make, showed 
I ('iMtrly that Japan was not prepared to make a general renunciation of 
Hggression. She was adamant in refusing to withdraw her troops from 
tliirlhern China and Inner Mongolia, because the presence of her armed 
in those territories gave her control over them. And she was equally 
idtinant in refusing to state that she would not declare war on us if we 
l#CHme engaged in war with Germany as a result of our measures of self- 
ili*fense. She was also insistent on qualifications and interpretations that 
mould continue to give her a preferred economic position in the Far East. 

Our primary problem, therefore, was to obtain unequivocal evidence 
(Mm Japan that she honestly wished to abandon her course of aggression 
in*I to resume a peaceful policy. Until we had secured this evidence, any 
iHii'cnient with Japan would have been worth less than the ink expended 
III elgning it. 

We had repeatedly pointed out to Japan that her position with regard 
ie the Axis Alliance and her professed desire for peace with the United 
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States in the Pacific were in open contrast. Even had we worked out an 
agreement for peace ifi the Pacific in the most minute detail, that pea(» 
could have been shattered if Hitler chose to make our measures of selW 
defense a cause for war and Japan had felt obliged to observe the AxiSj 
Alliance pact. Japan wanted to make herself the sole judge as to wha 

constituted self-defense on our part. 

In an agreement such as the Konoye Government proposed, Jap^ 
might have taken several years to carry out her side of the bargain, as 1 
China. We, on the other hand, were obliged to perform certain acts imm* 
diately. From the moment of signing we should have to lift all our ec 
nomic restrictions against Japan. She also would lift her economic restriu^ 
tions against us—except in China; but our restrictions were the ones th 
counted, since they virtually cut off Japan’s supplies of strategic materia- 
from this country. Japan’s proposals provided for no method whereby 
could have removed economic pressure against her step by step as a 
when she moved step by step away from conquest toward peace. 

Right at the outset, furthermore, we should have had to discondnui 
sending further troops and war materials to the Philippines, and milita“ 
aid to China, British. Malaya, and the Dutch East Indies. Japan sugge^* 
no counter provision whereby she would instantly have reduced her 

tary establishments in the Far East. 

Japan was willing to give general assurances that she would not c 
tinue her movement of conquest, but these were not enough. We had 
have definite evidence of her willingness and ability to pursue polir 
conforming to the principles to which we adhered. And she was gi* 

us the opposite. ^ 

We realized, of course, that the Japanese Government could not, ev 
if it wished, reverse overnight a trend toward conquest that had be 
going on for ten years—that is, since her invasion of Manchuria in 1931 
to say nothing of her earlier movements of aggression. We knew tl 
considerable time would be involved in any such change of direction, ^ 
we were willing to be patient, as we repeatedly informed Tokyo. Tl 
Konoye Government, however, was very impatient. It wanted quickly 
reach an agreement that would keep it in power and at the same tl 
offer sufficient loopholes and escapes to enable it to take adyantagi 
the opportunities that seemed to lie ahead because of the war in Eurc 
The President and I knew that any agreement we signed had to 
acceptable to the American people. Such an agreement could ^ot, 
should not, be kept secret. It was manifest to us that the American pIC' 
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would scrutinize with minute care an agreement so vital to their future, 
and would rise up against any accord that sacrificed the basic principles 
*aisential for sound international relations. We could certainly count on 
the Japanese giving it their own “slant” throughout the Far East, as they 
had done with previous agreements like the Lansing-Ishii accord of 1917. 

We could easily have had an agreement with the Konoye Govern¬ 
ment at any time by signing on the dotted Une. Mr. Roosevelt and Konoye 
could have met, and from their meeting might have flowed vague generali¬ 
ties on undying peace. But we should have negated principles on which 
we had built our foreign policy and without which the world could not 
live at peace. We should have betrayed China and the Philippines and 
ubimdoned Britain and Holland. Japan might have gone into Russia and 
•0 weakened her that Hitler might have won over Stalin. 

And on the ladder of an agreement such as the Japanese demanded, 
ft mightier Japan would have climbed to become a greater danger to us 
than ever before. 












75: Weygand Ousted 


WHEN JAPAN INVADED southern Indo-China and VichOT 
France concurred, our relations with the Petain Government became yei| 
more difficult. This invasion was one of three main factors that influence 
our contact with Vichy in the six months between Hitler's invasion ofj 
Russia and Pearl Harbor. The other two were the uncertainty oven 
whether the Germans would invade French North Africa during the inJ 
activity induced by the Russian winter, and the dismissal of General 
Weygand. I 

In July, 1941, Petain summoned Weygand to Vichy for a conferencin 
Since it seemed again that the possibility of German bases in Frendfl 
North and West Africa would be discussed. President Roosevelt sent ^ 
message to Petain and the State Department a message to Weyganm 
urging them to stand firm. j 

Leahy asked to see Petain alone to present the President’s messagtjJ 
but indicative of Vice Premier Darlan’s influence was Petain’s statemeafl 
to Leahy that Darlan had insisted on being present. Darlan, in factil 
assumed virtual control of the interview. He assured Leahy that, as lon|| 
as the present armistice arrangement with Germany continued, no foreigfl 
Power would be permitted to use the African bases. That left the suppdl 
sition wide open that he expected a change in that arrangement. I 

Darlan gave Leahy advance information that Japan would in th|| 
immediate future occupy bases in Indo-China, from which it couldl 
undertake further military operations to the South. Leahy believed tbjin 
this information was deliberately given to us with the knowledge and 
approval of Germany in the hope that it would get us heavily involvilB 
in the Pacific and thus limit our efforts in the Atlantic. ‘ Jj 

We reacted strongly when Vichy France concurred in Japan’s ocCM 
pation of southern Indo-China on the specious grounds that it was caM 
ried out to forestall a similar move by the British and the De GaulIistlJ 
Welles, after talking over the situation with me by long-distance tel#i! 
phone when I was absent from Washington, stated our position publicly 
on August 2 by saying we were now impelled to question whether thl| 
Petain Government in fact proposed to maintain its declared policy toj 
preserve for the French people the territory both at home and^abrcui! 
which had been under French sovereignty. , 

1038 
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We would not, of course, have expected the Vichy Government to 
offer any effective resistance to the Japanese. But we could have expected 
1 1, to refrain from giving the Japanese occupation its legal sanction and 
fniin falling in with Tokyo’s propaganda line that the British and the 
Do Gaullists were about to seize Indo-China. 

I’opular reaction here to the occupation seemed more bitter against 
VIeliy France for legalizing the move than against Japan for making it. 
We iigain received a wave of demands that we break relations with Vichy 
HIM I occupy Dakar, This wave rose when Petain made a radio address on 
August 12 that seemed to pull the last underpinnings out from under 
wIiMliwcr remained of democracy in France, placed all power in the hands 
the Government, and doubled the police force. He did not, however, 
inrntion collaboration with Germany. 

Ambassador Henry-Haye came to me on August 20 to explain 
address and to protest the press criticism against it in this coun¬ 
it y. l b- said Petain had spoken merely to quiet the French internal situa- 
|lun without intending to make any change in Vichy’s relations with 
Hrrliii. 

“So many things,” I replied, “have occurred at Vichy that people 
f^rl Marshal Petain is being dragged along toward collaboration with 
till In-. Without disparaging his great military career, they feel he is only 
N gnicral and a soldier, not a statesman, and naturally he would be over- 
r^Mchcd by oily-tongued demagogues posing as statesmen. The uppermost 
purpose of the Laval-Darlan groups seems to be to deliver France body 
ihd M(uil to Hitler.” 

Weygand’s attitude, however, continued highly satisfactory, and noth¬ 
ing I UK I occurred to change the basic points on which the President and 
I wn t! resolved to maintain diplomatic ties with the Petain Government. 
W^ygcurs associates suggested to our representative, Robert Murphy, 
ihiil we slate what military aid the United States could give Weygand for 
llie piirpo.se of resisting Axis aggression, and\when. In a letter to me of 
|iilv IS, Murphy suggested it would have an important effect if he could 
InfMl in Weygand that a program of substantial military aid was under 
rttun I Vision in Washington. 

VV(' were not ready in 1941, however, to send military supplies to 
I Nnilli Africa; nor did it seem wise to do so, since this very act might 
(iho'dl.e a (ierman invasion af the French colonies. Furthermore, the 
I ill UHiiMi) did not seem to demand it. The Russian invasion was not going 
iei Hiding to Hiller’s plan, and it seemed likely that French North Africa 

t\ 
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might enjoy a longer breathing spell. We could never be sure, howevefi 
and Ambassador Leahy reported to the President that indications at Vichy, 
pointed to a German move against the Mediterranean upon the completioi<s 
of the current Russian campaign, regardless of the outcome. Now that 
Indo-China had been abandoned to Japan, he thought it would be par- J 
ticularly hard for the French to resist German demands for African} 

bas«. _ . T 

The most we wanted to do in French North A'frica at the time wa9'| 

to continue the closest possible contact with Weygand and other authoriJ 
ties, supported by the economic accord we had signed with him. ActuallW 
we had considerable difficulty living up to that accord. By July i w»j 
had dispatched only two tankers with petroleum products to North Afric^ 
By October only one more tanker and four cargo vessels, carrying prineW 
pally sugar, tea, coal, cotton goods, and tobacco, had gone. Delay wa« 
occasioned by trouble over priorities, by opposition to our program on 
the part of some other Departments and agencies of the Governmentij 
and by difficulties with the British over navicerts. 

On the other hand, the advantages we expected from the accord wei^ 
accruing to us in full. The vice consuls we had sent to North Africa to 
control the distribution and consumption of our shipments, and above alL 
to keep an eye on the situation there, were sending us excellent inteUi* 
gence and were making useful contacts with local authorities and th|j 
army. Our relations with Weygand and his assistants were of the besti| 
The people in the colonies seemed to want the economic connection witjjj 
the United States to continue. From the surveys we received. Germ* 
infiltration in North and West Africa did not appear serious. Consul WaJ<| 
son reported in October that lie had been unable to find any Germans 
all at Dakar, except a few Jewish refugees. j 

As our uncertainty, however, continued over Hitler’s intentions ani 
Petain’s possible reaction, the President sent a further message, whlc||j 
Leahy handed the Premier on September 12, again urging that FrentA 
sovereignty in the African colonies be preserved. Petain replied he hM 
no intention of ceding any bases in Africa to the Germans, but FraTlG| 
was a conquered country and he could never know when the Dikt^ 
might come. He added that, so long as the British tolerated De Gaullft-<( 
whom he described as “a viper that he had warmed in his bosom”—thoil 
could be no better understanding between Britain and France. 

I brought up the question of French Africa when Ambassadpr Henrj^ 
Haye stated to me on September 16 that his Government desired that 
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United States, in any negotiations with Japan, should keep in mind the 
Interests of Indo-China, and especially her desire to be completely in- 
dipendent of Japan when a settlement was reached in the Pacific. 

* This request, coming after Vichy France had given its legal sanc¬ 
tion to Japan^s invasion of Indo-China, struck me amidships, and I halted 
ihr Ambassador at that point. 

“Regardless of where the truth lies,’^ I said, “there is a real belief 
ilml during August, 1940, Japan requested Hitler to ask the Vichy Gov- 
eninient not to be too demonstrative in opposing Japanese occupation of 
Ilido-China and Indo-Chinese waters. There exists likewise the belief that 
liie Vichy Government, notwithstanding the fact that such action went 
Iwiytviul the terms of the armistice, complied in an effort to placate Hitler.^' 

I added that my Government was opposed alike to Japanese conquest 
Atid to German conquest and was contesting both in various ways. Also, 
Wf profoundly believed that Hitler^s movement would mean utter ruin 
lit France and Europe and finally to America unless he were stopped by 
tiHre, and we intended to continue our opposition until he was stopped, 

“The general attitude in America toward Japan's occupation of Indo- 
Clilmi has manifested itself in various ways,” I pointed out, “because this 
iH * upalinn evidently is next to the final step in a possible military invasion 
the South Seas area. In addition, we are fundamentally opposed to the 
liiVM«ic>n of small or helpless countries by a powerful country like Japan, 
m\t\ we have emphatically made this known to Japan in more ways than 

I then tied in the question of French Africa with French Indo-China. 
**Viiur Government,” I said, “comes to us with regard to Indo-China but 
nothing about French Africa, especially the northern and western 
along the Atlantic coast. We have no selfish interests i^ that area 
will!lever, but we do have a definite interest in opposing Hitler's seizing 
I’teht'li Africa with its harbors on the Atlantic coast as part of his move- 
MM'Mi lo get control of the seas and seriously threaten this hemisphere. 
I ln» Vichy Government has not requested us to render aid to prevent 
iH* h German occupation—on the contrary there are implied threats by 
•liMHi high French officials to deny to this Government the privilege of 
dUiiiuraging Hitler from going into North Africa. 

“WeVe thanked the Vichy Government, of course, for such efforts 
AN ft httH made to observe the terms of the armistice relating to French 
ptMli Mini French Africa. But we don't know from week to week when 
IIHIi'i may press Darlan to make concessions which go entirely beyond 
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the armistice terms, to the detriment of peaceful nations like the United i 

States.” ^ ^ I 

I finally said to Henry-Haye that, if our conversations with Japaafl 
reached the right stage, I would then hear representations from his Gov-i 
ernment with regard to Indo-China and would make appropriate comment*i| 
The Free French National Committee was organized in London on I 
September 24, and the British Government accorded it a considerable^ 
degree of practical recognition. To the President and me there came a | 
renewed flood of demands that we do likewise. We could never, however^ 
expect to recognize De Gaulle without breaking with the legal governmeii|| 
of Petain, who incidentally entertained a bitter hatred toward his formeftj 
subordinate. The Vichy Government, and not De Gaulle, was in control of | 
the population in unoccupied France, 

A few weeks later, on November ii, we did, however, extend practtl 
cal aid to De Gaulle when the President instructed E. R. Stettinius, 
Lend-Lease Administrator, to include any French territory under tht|l 
control of the Free French within the scope of the Lend-Lease Act. I 1 
fully supported this move. We were already stationing consular repre^j 
sentatives in such territories. j| 

The distinction in our treatment of the Free French was thus clear' 
We would give them material assistance wherever necessary in their j 
efforts to combat the Axis. We would keep in touch with them througlj 
our consular representatives. But we would not recognize them as a . 

government. V 

During the autumn three developments began to shake the convicdolB 
of Darlan and his group that France’s future lay with Germany. One wad 
the fact that the resistance dtganization in occupied France, which h» 
been steadily growing in importance during 19417 began to make Itsdfl 
felt through numerous acts of sabotage. The second was the cruel Geid 
man reaction to this, marked by the wholesale shooting of hostages. And 
the third was the slowing down of the German invasion of Russia. Leahjl 
reported to us that Darlan and some others of his ilk were beginning td 
lean toward our point of view, while awaiting the outcome of the canvi 
paign in Russia before finally making up their minds, j 

But the first tremors of Darlan’s change of heart were not suffici™ 
to alter his determination that Weygand must go. We knew that the 
mans had been bringing pressure on the Vichy Government for soni#i 
months to get the General out of the African picture. They did ^lot truHj 
him, they did not like his economic accord with the United States, ands 
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they feared that the accord would be followed by American military assist¬ 
ance. Darlan and his group detested Weygand because he had stood suc¬ 
cessfully against the agreement Darlan had reached with the Germans 

I lo make African b^ses available to them. 

, Petain again summoned Weygand to Vichy, and on November 18 
announced his dismissal. He sent Leahy a note on the same day, saying 
l^that German pressure had taken an imperative form that morning and he 
J^lieved that, if he had not removed Weygand, German troop penetration 
Into Africa would have been inevitable. 

The following day Leahy cabled me that Petain told him the deci- 
illon had caused him great pain but he was helpless. am a prisoner,” 
repeated twice. The Germans, he said, had sent a “brutal ultimatum” 
threatening to occupy Vichy France and quarter a large army there so 
I but the French would starve. 

We were now faced with the need to decide whether to continue our 
ptonomic accord with North Africa, since Weygand was no longer there 
lu icrve as the leader of all those resolved to oppose a German invasion. 
Wus his dismissal a portent of worse to come? 

Ambassador Leahy cabled on November 19 his suggestion that we 
Milglit possibly suspend economic aid to North Africa and recall him for 
ioniiiilLalion. At almost the same time Robert Murphy recommended that 
iMi change be made in our policy, at least until we came into possession 
III the full facts of Weygand’fe dismissal. 

Because I was engaged in the final phases of our negotiations with 
llip Japanese—Pearl Harbor was less than three weeks away—I asked 
WrH(*s to handle the matter, after conferring with the President. On 
I Ni^vember 19 Welles informed Ambassador Henry-Haye that Weygand’s 
I illMiiiiNsal rendered necessary a complete change in the policy we had been 
♦■uriylng out toward France. On the following day the State Department 
I #fiiuMinced that American policy toward France was being reviewed and 
ttll plans for economic assistance to French North Africa were suspended. 
Jt was almost immediately apparent, however, that this decision was 
I (Hi'iiuiture. The British had begun a strong advance into Libya against 
luiirral Rommel on November 17 and were progressing well. It was possi- 
I bli’ Ihttt Hitler might seek to meet this threat by sending troops to North 
Alilitt through Italy and Tunisia or through Spain, and might demand 
(br unc of French bases for this purpose. Hitler’s invasion of Russia was 
^ tuiw brgiiming to bog down for the winter, and he might transfer troops 
(iMiii Russia to North Africa. We had pursued our policy toward Vichy 
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to hinder these objectives. If we abandoned it now, we might well lea 
the Vichy Governmerft and French North Africa no alternative but co- 

plete collaboration with the Axis. 

Murphy sent us on November 21a message from Weygand him 
begging that we continue our existing policy. ‘^Nothing is changed 
French policy by my departure,” he said. “Just suppose that I have pas 
to the other world. French Africa would continue to exist notwithstandi 
that unimportant normal accident. . . . How much do I count on t 
maintenance between our two countries of the union necessary for 
near future of the world 1” 

We now began to receive a bevy of cables from Madrid and Lond 
that the Nazis had again asked Vichy for facilities at Bizerte, Mers 
Kebir, and Dakar. Petaifl, accompanied by Darlan and General Juin, 
new commanding general of the French forces in North Africa, met wii 
Goring at Saint-Florentin on December i. We later learned that the int' 
view had been most unpleasant, with Petain accusing Hitler of hav‘ 
failed to maintain his many earlier promises to France to return prisons 
of war, abolish the line of demarcation between occupied and unoccup' 
France, reduce economic demands, and permit some rearmament of Fra 
and North Africa. But at the time the meeting carried connotations 
ominous German intentions toward Africa. 

Lord Halifax came to my apartment _ on December 5 to give 
reports from his Government that Vichy had agreed that Germany sho^ 
use the railroad lines to Marseille, occupy the Rhone valley, and use na 
and air bases in Africa. This, he said, meant that Germany was planh 
to send troops and supplies across the Mediterranean on a large scale, 
On the following day we cabled Leahy to tell Petain that, if 
would renew his assurances regarding the fleet and the colonies and s^t 
that Weygand's dismissal meant no change in his North African po'* 
we would consider renewing our economic and relief program. 

Leahy was unable to deliver this to Petain and Darlan until Dei 
ber II. They gave the desired assurances on the next day, and we th 
upon resumed our previous policy. We were then at war with Ja 

Germany, and Italy, 

Eighteen months had passed between the fall of France and Pe 
Harbor. During that time we pursued toward Vichy France one of ' 
most difficult policies of the Roosevelt period. Events of that year tf 
half showed that a contrary policy might well have been disastr^usJ 
On innumerable occasions it seemed that the French fleet was a 
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to be consigned to Hitler, or French African bases were about to be made 
available to him. Frequently it seemed that Darlan or Laval and the 
groups that backed them were about to force the withdrawal of Petain, 
lake over, and cast France bodily into Germany's corner. But when the 
Japanese struck at Pearl Harbor none of these possibilities had come to 
pass. The Vichy Government had granted concessions in Syria and had 
agreed with Japan on Indo-China; but it had still not consented to outright 
tlfillaboration with Germany, and North Africa was safe for the moment. 
Weygand was gone, but our tilling of the North African soil had been 
lo effective that his successor, General Alphonse Juin, chosen by the Ger- 
imm from among the prisoners of war, found himself surrounded by 
Weygand’s anti-Axis assistants and continued virtually in his predeces- 
liir^H footsteps. 

Our policy toward Vichy had been firm throughout, and never wav- 
med from our basic principles. We had not once appeased. By pressure, 
|iy protest, and occasionally by support, we had helped keep Petain in the 
Hirrups and North Africa free. Throughout that time our influence at 
Vlrhy was predominant over that of any other nation, with the possible— 
niily the possible—exception of Germany. We were better informed on 
(Ipveldpments at Vichy and in French North Africa than any other nation. 
Ami we had done much toward laying the groundwork for our invasion 
Ilf North Africa in the following year. 

Had we broken relations with Vichy, we should have taken away 
liiitir of the last props of Marshal Petain. We should have encouraged 
[lurliin, or perhaps Laval, to take over, and France undoubtedly would 
(mviT reentered the war on a partial scale on Germany's side. We should 
fmvr lost the posts in North Africa from which we could observe develop- 
mmitd, seek to influence local authorities, and prepare the way for the 
tmiillriKS of November, 1942. 

1'he price we paid for these successes was comparatively infinitesimal. 
Wit hnd sacrificed no principles, we had made no'political commitments. 

We were disappointed at times in the results of our policy toward 
VMty, but German sources after the war have revealed that Hitler was 
(iinfouiidly disappointed in Vichy France. He had expected much more 
lluiu he received. Our policy toward Vichy was a major cause of his 
ilUllUmhuiment. 








76: Conflict in the Atlantic 

1 

THE ADVENT OF the Tojo militarist Cabinet in Japan ^ 
Seotember, 1941, coincided with an embittering of our relations wi 
Germany as Hitler intensified the Battle of the Atlantic. His submarii^ 
and planes sank or damaged a number of American-flag and Ameri^ 
owned vessels. It was evident that new orders had gone out from the G( 
man Navy to submarines and surface raiders to treat American ships 

belligerents and sink them. . * 

And it was equally evident that unless we took new steps to meet tl 

threat we should be driven off the high seas. 1, 1 ^ 

One of the Administration’s first moves was to redefine the tel 
“United Kingdom,” as used in the Neutrality Act proclamation, so aS; 
permit American ships to carry arms to the overseas territories and pt 
sessions of the British Empire. We made this public on September i 

Throughout the suihmer of 1941 a revision of the Neutrality Act , 
as to permit American ships to sail to the United Kingdom and 
armed had been under discussion. Toward the end of June, from ^ 
Sulphur Springs, I recommended to the President through Welles t aW 
call in the appropriate leaders of the Senate and House and disoussj wj 
them the urgent desirability of amending the Act. It sertned to me aj 
more vitally necessary that the President obtain authority to peig 
American vessels to carry supplies to Britain. ^ 

Welles wrote me on Tune 30 that the President had agreed entM 
astically to this suggestion and had asked for a memorandum as to I 
nature of the amendments that should be sought; and he sent this tol 
for my comment. I approved it, but with a suggestion that, if the poliW 
situation might cause.too much delay in Congress, legal opimoi^j 
obtained from the Attorney General and the Legal Adviser of the^^ 
Department on whether the Lend-Lease Act did not modify the provMj 

of the Neutrality Act we had in mind. ^ ^ 

The President began his conferences with Congressional leaden. ^ 
first reaction was that a majority in both Houses would favor revl|i 
of the Act, but that th'e debate would be prolonged and the isolattq| 

group might filibuster. ^ n . .3 

Early in September, however, Hitler forced the issue as his sul^ 
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rlnes sank or damaged American ships in quick succession. When the 
president returned to Washington from Hyde Park on the evening of the 
loth, I met him at the station and gave him a resume of the information 
concerning these attacks. 

At the White House Secretaries Stimson and Knox joined in the dis¬ 
cussion of what action to take. We agreed that the President, in a radio 
iddress the following evening, should make it emphatically plain that our 
paval vessels in the Atlantic would fire on any Axis submarines or surface 
Warships seeking to intercept shipping in our defensive waters. 

Accordingly, on the evening of September ii the President declared: 
I^The time for active defense is now . . . our patrolling vessels and 
jiliiiics will protect all merchant ships—not only American ships but 
ihips of any flag—engaged in commerce in our defensive waters. . . . 
I^rom now on, if German or Italian vessels of war enter the waters the 
(irotection of which is necesary for American defense they do so at their 
own peril.^’ 

He did not set any geographical limits to what he meant by “defen- 
llvr waters.” But it was clear that, as the defense of Britain was vital 
our security, the waters between the United States and Britain were 
llltfrnsive waters. Consequently our armed protection would extend to the 
iMpping lanes across the North Atlantic, as well as to the waters to the 
tjiiuiih. 

During the last week in September I held several meetings with my 
(It iMiipal advisers in the State Department to consider revising or repeal- 
ihii the Neutrality Act. We decided to recommend to the President several 
H»»«IHkations in the Act rather than its outright repeal. We still desired 
: (II retain several sections in the Act, such as supervision of arms exports 
Imports and of the collection of charitable funds for belligerents. 

We prepared three varying drafts of necessary legislation by Septem- 
14, together with a draft message for the President to send to Con- 
If he wished, I took them to him that afternoon, and we went over 
iii length. 

During conferences the following week with the President and with 
jJ(iMi|(r»si(>nal leaders agreement was reached to seek separately the repeal 
:(loii 6 of the Act (prohibiting the arming of merchant ships) and 
61 Jii'ilons 2 and 3 (prohibiting our ships from visiting belligerent ports 
lilil tnirring combat areas). It was our thought that, in view of the Ger- 
Nlul^ing or damaging of some of our ships far from the combat zones, 
Ihmulil be easier to obtain repeal of Section 6 first. 
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On October 9 the President sent to Congress a message that we l^d 
drafted in the State department, asking for the repeal of jon 6 ^ ^ 
to that time two American-flag merchantmen ^ 

States destroyer Greer and another merchantman had been attacked and 
damag^l, and five Am.,ica„K,wned vessels ilylng U.. Pa..:, 

manian flag had been sunk. . . , Att-fi 

During June, 1941, the President, acting on an opinion of the Att(^ 

ney General, had authorized the arming in this country of foreign- 
veLels. The Navy Department thereupon made available one low-ang] 
gun to be mounted on some eighty-three Panamanian-flag vesse s, in ma 
of which there was some degree of American ownership. Panamas law« 

did not prohibit the arming of merchantmen. j • j j. *- 

Early in October, however, the Government of Panama decided to 
prohibit the arming of merchant vessels flying the Panamanian flag. W ^ 
the approval of the President, I wrote Admiral Land, chairman of thj 
MaritL Commission, on October 8 , notifying him of that GoverninentJ 
action I stated that the State Department was of the opinion that anj 
insUUtion of armameat now in progress on Panamanm-fiag vassj 
owned by Amerkan interests should be discontinued, and that steps sholllj 
be taken to remove any such armament already installed. 

The situation was quickly reversed when Arnulfo Anas, PresidflB 
of Panama, whose action prohibiting the arming of merchant ve^ 
seemed to have been taken under German pressure, was deposed on 
ber 9. In violation of a provision of the Constitution of Panama to 
President might not leave the country without the permission of the I 
tional Assembly or the Sup.reme Court, he had departed on a 
visit to Cuba on October 6. Ricardo Adolfo de la Guardia, the Vice Pi^ 
dent became President on October 9, and on the following day to 
Panamanian Cabinet decided to cancel the former Government s 

This was so clearly to our advantage that German propaganda im^ 
diately sought to make out that the United States Government had sta^ 
a putsch in Panama. I vigorously replied to its charge on October 16 wlB 
a public statement in which I said; “I state clearly and categorically to 
the record that the United States Government has had no conneCtM 
direct or indirect, with the recent governmental changes in the Republ 

of Panama.” . 

I appeared before the House Foreign Affairs Committee on CXtoBj 

13 to argue for repeal of the section of the Neutrality Act that prohlbitl 
the arming of American merchant vessels. Basing my argument on 
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rttfrnse, I said: “The Neutrality Acts did not remotely contemplate limit¬ 
ing the steps to be taken by this country in self-defense, especially were 
Mute to develop situations of serious and immediate danger to the United 
HUites and to this hemisphere. There was never any thought or intention 
to fthandon to the slightest extent the full right of our necessary self- 
drffiise.” 

I pointed out that the prohibition against arming merchant vessels 

not called for under international law, that our government in previ- 
miN decades had often armed our merchantmen, and that “it is our right 
li} arm our vessels for purposes of defense.” 

Outlining the dangerous extent of Hitler’s broad movement of con- 
♦jiirKt, world-wide in its objectives, I said: “We cannot turn and walk away 
Ihhu the steadily spreading danger. Both the Congress and the Executive 
h^vt recognized this change in the situation.” 

I stressed the point that Hitler’s attempt at world conquest appeared 
141 unusual and unprecedented that many people, especially in a peace- 
hvlrig country like ours, did not at all perceive the danger to our country 
(umt such a movement. “This failure,” I said, “to realize and comprehend 
I In* VHstness of the plan and the savagery of its unlimited objectives has 
and still is, the greatest single source of peril to those free peoples 
<|lMi are yet unconquered and who still possess and enjoy their priceless 
limtltutions.” 

I concluded by stating my own judgment that Section 2 (our vessels 
nnt It) visit belligerent ports) should also be repealed. 

A few days before, on October 8, I had asked the opinion of Admiral 
PIlNrk, Chief of Nav^l Operations, whether abolishing the combat zones 
fii fill till the British Isles and elsewhere would facilitate our getting aid to 
Miitiiln; whether it would be possible for United States naval vessels to 
1*1+lift merchantmen all the way across the Atlantic; and also what were 
|li+> risks involved. I was seeking an expert opinion on the military side 
Imlfirr proceeding further with our campaign for neutrality revision. 

Admiral Stark replied on the same day that it would be advantageous 
Umi I he war-effort viewpoint if American-flag vessels, manned by Ameri- 
\M\ news, could increase the shipping both to the British Isles and to 
Hhi'i military areas. He thought that the greater speed of our cargo ships 
VPiuild decrease submarine losses. He considered it impracticable for ocean 
IMhimIi based in North America to make the entire trip across the Atlantic. 

lie thought it probable that Germany would declare War on the 
(billed States. This would involve the possibility of Japan’s entering the 
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war. Ke believed that efforts to keep Japan out of the war would best be.j 
served by our continued strong stand against Japanese aggression. He alsoJ 
stated his opinion that Germany could not be defeated unless the United! 
States were wholeheartedly in the war and made a strong military andJ 
naval effort wherever strategy dictated. J 

My own thought, as I expressed it to the Congressional committeesj 
was that Hitler would not declare war as a result of any action of ourq 
unless he felt it was to his own advantage. He had so acted toward alU 
the countries he had attacked, whether their attitude was submissiv* 

or determined. M 

When I appeared before the Senate Committee on Foreign RelationW 
on October 21 ,1 drew attention to the repeated attacks made on AmericaiJ 
vessels in widely separated areas, and said that Hitler and his satelliteji 
were now trying to sever the sea lanes that linked the United States t(> 
the remaining free peoples. ^ 

“Hitler under his policy of intimidation and frightfulness,” I saidJ 
“has in effect given notice that American lives and American ships, nd 
less than the lives and ships of other nations, will be destroyed if thejW 
are found in most pf the north Atlantic Ocean. In the presence of threatli 
and acts by an outlaw nation, there arises the right, and there is imposa^ 
the duty, of prompt and determined defense. Our ships and men ari 
legitimately sailing the seas. The outlaw who preaches and practices in** 
discriminate, terroristic attack in pursuit qf world-conquest is estoppej 
to invoke any law if law-abiding nations act to defend themselves.” , ^ 
On October 27 the President delivered a strong radio address in 

which he said: ^ jj 

“Our American merchant ships must be free to carry our AmericM 

goods into the harbors of our friends. J 

“Our American merchant ships must be protected by our Americul 

Navy. * j 

“It can never be doubted that the goods will be delivered by thji 
Nation, whose Navy believes in the tradition of ‘Damn the torpedoclf 

full speed ahead r ” I 

The Senate amended the House resolution to include repeal of SeoJ 
tions 2 and 3 as well as of 6. Opposition now developed in the House to 
the Senate amendments. Both the President and I addressed letters to ihm 
Speaker and to the Majority Leader of the House on November 13 urginl 
favorable action on the resolution as amended. The same day th^j HouM 
passed the amended resolution, 212 to 194, and the President signed || 
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nil November 17. American ships could now be armed, and they could 
I irry supplies to Britain. 

Almost simultaneously we took another action to protect ourselves 
ill the Caribbean area by sending an occupying force to Dutch Guiana, 

known as Surinam. Since early in August we had been receiving 
reports of tlie activities of certain persons believed to be Nazis or Nazi- 
Ill red, along the Amazon River in Brazil, and of the clearing of savannas 
iin the Brazilian border about two hundred and seventy miles from the 
Imimite mines at Paramaribo. The output of these mines, which furnished 
fSo per cent of the requirements of the United States aluminum industry, 
Wmm vital to our national defense. 

During the summer the President had had an exchange of messages 
with Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands, whose Government was in 
London* He had invited the Queen to visit Hyde Park, but she was unable 
{n accept. I had an acknowledgment of the Queen's letter drafted at the 
Mbile Department, and sent it to the President on September i. In it we 
Imik the opportunity to indicate our anxiety with regard to the bauxite 
IlnUi nations in Dutch Guiana, pointing out that any interruption in this 
iUpply of bauxite would seriously delay the production of aircraft so 
lUKrtilly needed by all nations resisting aggression. We said we were pre- 
(Kiird to arrange for the immediate entry of troops into Dutch Guiana in 
liiTpiog with the procedure established at the Havana Conference in 1940. 

Two days previously, the Governor of Dutch Guiana had received 
Iftlonnation that a German surface raider was operating in waters of the 
Uii Innas. He immediately requested assistance from the Governor of 
lilnldad, and simultaneously we alerted our troops at Trinidad (one of 
I bases we had acquired from the British). 

Queen Wilhelmina on September 5 agreed in general to the Presi- 
ilnHl’l suggestion. We advised her, in the President's name, that we would 
\\h\ discuss the project with the Brazilian Government, since Brazil had 
a ennimon border with Dutch Guiana, and we would ask Brazil to join 
In illy military action involving the colony. 

Ilruzil agreed without difficulty and arranged to maintain special 
Vl|llftrire in the frontier zone adjacent to Dutch Guiana and to send a 
nilMtnn to Paramaribo to cooperate with the United States and Nether- 
(nMtli forces. 

While the President and I were working on the project of sending 
merchant ships to Britain, former President Herbert Hoover 
bail linen bringing to a head his proposals for sending food to the children 
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of Belgium. He specifically proposed that the United States Goveriimeiit| 
persuade a small neural country to negotiate agreements with the British 
and German Governments toward this end, whereby the United States] 
would transport meats and fats to Belgium, and Germany would send a 
quantity of grain. 1 

I had Hoover’s proposals exhaustively studied in the State DepartHj 
ment. While I personally got on well with Hoover and sympathized with! 
his intentions, I was opposed to his ideas. Our commitments for thti 
supply of food to England were considerable, and the shortage of ship^ 
ping in the Atlantic was ever more acute. I further believed it was thm 
duty of the occupying nation, Germany, and not the United States, tol 
feed the conquered peoples. We could not afford to assist Hitler byi 
relieving him of this obligation. j 

I stated this opinion to Congress with all the emphasis I could, I 
had already made my point clear in a letter on June 19, 1941? to Senatoffl 
George, acting chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

“It is clear,” I said, “that the responsibility and manifest duty to 
supply relief rests with the occupying authorities, as it 4 s well known that! 
the German authorities have removed from the countries under occupation! 
vast quantities of foodstuffs belonging to the peoples of those countrieSi] 
and within those countries have diverted food supplies from children toj 
persons working in behalf of the German military effort. ... j 

“It is all the more difficult to understand why no demand has beeafl 
made upon Germany to fulfill its, obligations in this regard when the Get^ 
man Government has never put forth any claim to poverty of food for ItiJ 
own people and its huge armies which are striking at the roots of freedoHH 
and civilization wherever they can.” j 

Congress took no action on relief proposals. j 

The Belgian Government itself concurred in the British Govern ment 
decision to let no food enter the occupied countries. I had several coUfj 
versations on this point with the Belgian Ambassador, Count Robert vam 
der Straten-Ponthoz. When I saw him on September 26 I inquired aboUfl 
the distress in his country due to lack of food. He said his people weiw 
suffering. I then inquired what the attitude of his Government (then hlj 
London) was. He said his Government was going along with the Britim 
blockade policy in order to cooperate to the fullest extent with the BriUajj| 
in their efforts to defeat Hitler and restore liberty to conquered countrfj|j 
like Belgium. As to our attitude, I referred the Ambassador to m^ lettflW 
to Senator George, and we did not discuss the matter further. j 
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The President and I, in the course of a conversation around Novem¬ 
ber 18, agreed that I should make an address or public statement on the 
aims of our national policy. I had pointed out to him that in preceding 
months there had been certain divergencies in statements made by Ad¬ 
ministration leaders. With the aid of sevei^l of my associates at the State 
Department I began to work on a speech that would deal with freedom 
of the seas and control of the seas from the viewpoint of our national 
policy. 

But the address was never completed. My attention now was claimed 
almost entirely by the mounting crisis in our relations with Japan. 
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little good as we had had to eapect ftom the Konoye CabW 
„et we had even less to expect from the Cabinet headed by Premier 
erai Hideki Tojo after October .7. Tojo, who had been “ 

continued even as Premier to be an active Army officer. He was a typim-^ 
Tananese officer, with a small-bore, straight-laced, one-track mmd. H«i 
ias stubborn an:d self-willed, rather stupid, hard-working, and possessed . 

quanMy . Minister, Shigenori Togo, was a typical 

ForeS ore offlcM, a g'ood technician in his craft but also rathe, nar 
row in his views and unable to gain a broad perspective. 

the new Cabinet almost immediately stated to us with ‘ 

through Togo in Tokyo and Nomura in Washington, that they wim^ » 
continue conversations with us and reach an agreement for peara 
Pacific They sought to impress upon us that they s»PP»«'f 
ancrof peaceful intendons so often conveyed to us by the KonoJ^ | 

“Sis was on the surface, of course. O '!-''1 
Tananese military movements continued in Manchuria and I"^o-Chin«J 
The anti-American campaign went on in the Nipponese press. ^1 

Army officers made inflammatory speeches, f "^s^ 

lieence section of Imperial Headquarters said m a public address, 

Imperial Navy is itching for action, when needed.” An III 

cabled me on October 25 information from a 

was only as a result of pressure from the Emperor that the Tojo CaWn« 
became committed to an attempt to conclude the conversations w th 

'“o M'ication came from Tokyo that the Tojo Government was at M 
willing to modify Japan’s position so as to reach a peaceful ^ 

the basic principles of justice and equity we " "^3 

oeace in the Pacific. On the contrary, it seemed to us that ^ojo 
emment was likely to insist on stiffer terms than the 

At the same time I began to note a sense of urgency m Tojol^J 
Togo’s .tUtudo toward our cooversations. Kmoye had pio^d » » 
rapidly in accepting his terms; but o™ of hw P-l^ “ 

tipoe himself in office, with the help ol an agreement with ns. Tojo wMi^ 
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umicthing done quickly, but it was apparent that his purpose was different 
Ifiini Konoye’s. If an agreement were not reached he was prepared, I be- 
iMved, to take action that would mean war. 

This sense of urgency, this almost frantic effort to push us into an 
^ lircement that would give Tokyo all it wanted, continued up to Pearl 
Ibirljor. We noted it a few days after Tojo came to power when the trans- 
UWm of an intercepted message from Togo to Nomura dated October 

II cume to my desk. It said, in part: “Our country has said practically all 
hjie can say in the way of expressing of opinions and setting forth our 
Umiil. We feel that we have now reached a point, where no further posi- 
\\W action can be taken by-us except to urge the United States to recon- 
mlur her views. ... We urge, therefore, that, choosing an opportune 
hmnH'tit, either you or Wakasugi [Counselor of the Embassy] let it be 
fcmiwrr 'to the United States by indirection that our country is not in a 
(ttrtition to spend much more time discussing this matter.” 

There were two prime elements in this message. One was that the 
Cabinet had no intention of receding from Japan’s minimum de- 
Japan to remain allied with the Axis and go to war with us if 
llirtlllllics broke out between us and the Axis; Japanese troops to stay in 
ifflilim; Japan to enjoy a preferential commercial position in the Far East; 
JUil the United States to lift her economic restrictions against Japan, 
Itrcngthening the Philippines, and desist from aiding China and the 
'(trUUh and Dutch Far Eastern territories. The other element was that we 
I'lHfil to accept these conditions within a short space of time—or else, 
li* When Ambassador Nomura came on October 28 for his first real con- 
iSlwidon since General Tojo had come to power, he said his Government 

III Itlll anxious to reach an understanding with us. I said I was of course 
iHiltMi, and I emphasized the importance of patience on both sides as 

l|nly hope of improving relations. 

the present moment,” I commented, “the Japanese Government 
4^1 know that in whatever direction they might make a rash move, 
south or north, this might well have immediate and incalculable 
|i>fi es. On the other hand, there is no desire in Great Britain, and 

Ihink none in the United States, to pick trouble with Japan. The draw- 
|| iHKi+lher of all those who feel themselves threatened by Japanese policy 
(♦nmly defensive. When there is so much gunpowder lying about, he 
iiMlil [ie II very rash man who dropped a match on it.” 

I he I’resident had delivered a strong speech the night before in which 
hiilher stated our determination to protect our shipping from German 
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L I asked Nomura what he anticipated would be Japan’s 

submari e ' following that address, there were shooting 

t “ : ’the SmL and" ourselves. Nomura replied that Japan wouU, 

quite free to decide her o«o couM t, , 

to c— sr- 

that ali Hitler's actioos are dtct^ed so y y g „hat , 

have effective interests in the ^ j 

comitries should notify Japan that u.^ 

?fi,=SSr5=:ri'5:« 

HS';=r.^;r<^“a5S“3 

£ m. Si- a »•«—i 

his Government. GovemiMlit;l 

The impression of urgency on the part tniuJ 

oTtCm^ Z Ambassador Grew 
might male a do.ot.ae attempt, if our conversaUons ..ded, in 

ing national hara.kin. dead line stated in the inIM 

For the first time we now saw a dead e , , J 

T t. mpctcagp to Nomura on November 5, Togo said. Because ot « 
Inamessage to ^omabso arrangcmentt M 

sS oMhU agreement be completed by the 2Sth of 
S Sat this is a difficult order, but under theJirc—« UJ» i 
avoidable one. Please understand this thoroughly an 
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ni HUV ing the Japanese-American relations from falling into a chaotic 

'J'his, to us, could mean only one thing. Japan had already set in mo- 
\\m the wheels of her war machine, and she had decided not to stop short 
|<( wur with the United States if by November 25 we had not agreed to 
kill demands. 

At about the time this intercept came to us I received a memorandum 
(iMiM the Chief of Staff, General Marshall, and the Chief of Naval Opera- 
IImuh, Admiral Stark, analyzing the Far Eastern situation from our mili- 
IHty point of view. This was in response to a request I had made of the 
H’lU ft ml Navy Departments that they study an appeal Chiang Kai-shek 
lull addressed to us on October 30. Chiang had wanted us to send air 
|HIU to China to counter what he believed would be a Japanese attack 
i| KUmning. 

Marshall and Stark disapproved the sending of United States armed 
im to China for intervention against Japan, but recommended the ac- 
Uiftlloii of material aid to China, including the maximum strengthening 
tlif American Volunteer Group in China. They asked that no ultimatum 
♦IftHvrred to Japan, 

I agreed thoroughly with their recommendations, and so informed 
1 * 1 1'Kiilent. At the State Department we prepared a reply from the 
ifMililmtt to Chiang Kai-shek along the lines of the Marshall-Stark memo- 
Um\ which he sent on November 14. 

I'rum the tone of the intercepts, from the inflamed statements made 
tiikyoi from the unyielding and drastic nature of the Japanese de- 
iftlii, and from constant reports of Japanese military activity, it was 
nhvliHis to me that Japan was rapidly veering toward further aggres- 
p|i I Vances in the South Seas, including war with the United States if 
rfitl nut sign the agreement she required. 

ih\ November 7 I therefore delivered at a regular Cabinet meeting a 
inn winning of the dangers ahead. At this somber meeting the Far 
h i II nil u.'ition occupied the minds of all of us. The President customar- 
npi'iiril I he Cabinet session by discussing a situation himself and then 
ni|t In (he appropriate Cabinet officer for additional comment, or by 
liK I hr ('jibinet member to give his estimate. On this occasion he 
dirrt’lly to me and asked whether I had anything in mind. 

I spoke for about fifteen minutes and pointed out the dangers 
hi Ihlrni/ilional situation as a whole. I went fully over the develop- 
!• Ill niir conversations with the Japanese. 
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“In my opinion ” I concluded, “relations are extremely criticd. i 
should be «fh. lo«U for a miUury atuck by Japau anywhere a. . 

'™' Th.,o was a moment of shence. Then the President went around 
cahi:et s:.“emb.r his opinion. Ali concurred in my est.mat^. 

“'°°On'fl.i"evening of the cibinet nreeting Ambassador Nomura car^ 

my apartment and handed me a f “/“JXSna Sm 

proposals relating to Nipponese forces m a 

the principle of nondiscrimination in commercial relations. The pr 
We^r were merely rewordings of the previous Japanese pom toJJ 
Contained nothing basically new, nor did they offer any 
Tapanese troops would continue to be stationed in North China, 1 .^ 
Mongolia and the island of Hainan “for a certain required dura 
S peace between Japan and Chirm. Japanese 

===■“= 55=3 

==“i=“-:=?rrss.™ST, 

^^^*^“SuSo^’’°i^said, “tte Chinese were now to say that ^ duM 

"2rSSS!%a;;| 

OTder in which Japan would gain real moral leadership the Ur U 
At a tin^e when Europe is threatened with anarchy would not Ih- ij 
L br/apan of a new policy of conciliation and “shi^ ^ 
not m^aintained at the sword’s point—provide a real oPPO^tu ni^ 
progressive leadership in which she and the United States wou C(K^ 

^'’To“hrseemed to be much 

•omri tn TPfpr it to his Government. He said he was perwnniiy ■ 
' vi 3 of the wisdom of the policies I had pursued and would u«* M] 
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iuence^ when he went back to Japan and retired, toward steering Japan 
mmy from outmoded ideas such as those calling for the retention of Japa- 
\\m troops in China. 

I pointed out again the advantages our Government had derived from 
IfIKiuncing its previous policy of stationing troops in certain Latin Ameri- 
Hn countries, and mentioned the great increase in United States trade 
flit) those Republics. “If Japan would adopt a broad-gauge liberal policy 
Inrird China,” I said, “she would derive incalculable advantages in the 
f4y of trade and prosperity,” 

From England two days later, November 9, came strong assurances 
|mni Winston Churchill of support of the United States in the Pacific. 

P rime Minister, speaking at the Lord Mayor’s banquet, said that, if 
III United States became involved in a war with Japan, Britain’s declara- 
(hill of war “will follow within the hour.” 

We had no agreement with Great Britain on this point. It was obvi- 
1 jWi however, that war could not break out between Japan and one of the 
►Jur English-speaking nations without the other becoming involved. The 
of Britain in Europe was inextricably interlinked with the fate of 
lilUin in the Orient. And our policy of aiding Britain to resist Germany 
, Ool confined to Europe. Any weakening of Britain, as by a Japanese 

I k In the Orient which interfered with the supplies she needed from 
IlMlian Ocean and Australia area for her struggle in Europe, would be 

ytlirt Ily an attack on us, and could not leave us indifferent. 

I ttccompanied Nomura at his request to the White House on No- 
itilw 10 for a talk with the President. He read the President a long, 
|llru explanation of the Japanese view on three main questions sepa- 
li|| IIH “ Japanese troops in China, the Tripartite Alliance, and the 
(if nondiscrimination. He argued that Japan had made consider- 

II rnu essions, and he pressed for a quick decision, saying that time was 
y IMrrioiis under the present circumstances. 

I President commented that, in his opinion, “nations must think 
llUiiilrrd years ahead, especially during the age through which the 
M In passing.” We had consumed only six months, he said, in discuss- 
Linliilion of our relations and those of other countries in the Pacific; 
IfiiHitt was necessary, and we did not want a temporary agreement. 

(lays later, on November 12, I handed Nomura a statement that 
statements the Konoye Government had given us in regard 
position, and asked him to obtain assurances for us that the Tojo 
fohiiH'rd maintained the same views. 
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Nomura agaiu^pressed for ^ 

f was thm^ing of the Novemb«^ 

I „p,ied that « jl Novembe, .o. and thJ 

explanation Nomura Im t exploratory conversations we vll 

soon as we reached a good bas . attitude. 1 

approach the Chinese Alliance, I pointed to the (|j 

As we discussed again ^ ^ ^ raised the question how 1 

in. distress of European populations, which raised q • 

HUler could keep them crushed down._^^ ,pp,„,ehing for prepa.^ 
«For this reaso^ I s ^ ^ Japaneilj 

postwar program. This is a t ^ 

ernment must be interested. I ^ ^it^ation, and] 

part in a constructive be tied in with Hi] 

for this reason, Japan will prouably j ^n’s pd 

Although Nomura cont.nued to fJ ^old 2 

intentions, the intercepted messages Japanese reprtip 

story. One, dated November 14, irom Tokyo tne j p^ . ^ j 


story. One, dated November 14, "7 ““i^^China if ouf 

tive in Hong Kong, descn ^ ^agreement “We will completely tHj 
versations failed to produce an agreement. ^ 

!ntmy^-e”^ « rights and interests (cua^ 

“"Th^nted^ L^al Novemb. r S 
Japanese declaration on economic policy. Ihis, it g 

Me- Z taulTrtwo Gove^ments wp to 
i, ralious .0 -educe ^" «< 
and work toward an equi practicable BioMlII 

commodities commercial relations. They • 

rapidly as poai^ible rprinrocal trade agreement. I h<| 

begin discussions looking , desired commodities suid-tll ' 

,0 permit the export to each « 

strictionsnecessitsted by » chin. NelUl 

m’S^p-rtaemS „^«o“s.ic commerciel or other econninlr ri| 
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tlilna. They were to try to induce other Pacific countries to apply the 
iMmr principles. 

In general, under this draft declaration of economic policy Japan 
Htiilfl have joined with the United States in leading the way toward a 
Itlirral application of economic practices that would have given her much 
ill what her leaders professed to want. 

In the discussion that ensued concerning this document, Nomura said 
Wanted to bring up the point that his Government considered we were 
iNiW engaged in actual negotiations and not in merely exploratory conver- 
[llllnns, as we contended. 

Asking Minister-Counselor Wakasugi, who had accompanied Nomura 
my apartment, to take accurate note of what I was about to say, I 
i|tllfd: 

*'If we are to work out a peaceful settlement in the Pacific area, I can 
I Ills only on the basis of carrying on exploratory conversations until 
rA( h a stage where I can go to Great Britain, China, and The Nether- 
liK und say to them that I believe that the attitudes of Japan and the 
liiiMl States are such as to afford a basis for negotiation. Otherwise they 
ill I read in the newspapers that I am negotiating with Japan on matters 
Mliig them without their being consulted.” 

I linked Nomura whether, if we entered into an agreement with Japan, 

I mu hi assume that the Tripartite Alliance, so far as Japan was con- 
IjhI, Would automatically become a dead letter. 

^’Nufjpose I were to go to the British and Dutch,” I remarked, “and 
' tliilt Japan is willing to enter on a peaceful program but at the same 
I ih'nires to adhere to a fighting alliance with their enemy, Germany— 
Ufould the British and Dutch say? How could I make the British 
l>vii In japan’s peaceful intentions while Japan proclaims her adherence 
miHilary alliance with Germany? 

'*i\ would be very difficult for me to make the people of this country 
Ihi' people of all peaceful nations believe that Japan is pursuing a 
^¥Ui\ course so long as she is tied to an alliance with the most flagrant 
lui^ mm who has appeared on this planet in the last two thousand years.” 
Komura commented that the public had so much confidence in me 
Ihuy would accept a Japanese-American agreement if I recom- 
Hi ii. 

- * H We w(‘re to go into an agreement with Japan,” I replied, “while 
Unn Mil outstanding obligation to Germany that might call upon 
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Japan to go to war with us, it would cause so much turmoil in the couo^ 

P„tC ot‘ torn" tt..andi»g .he eais.enc. of a neo.rali.y p 
between Japan and Russia, large Japanese armies m Manchuria w 

facing Russian armies in Siberia, I said; 

‘Vhat we have in mind is an agreement that will promote mut 

trust and enable us to get away from the expansion of ^ 

tions What I want is a clear-cut unequivocal agreement which will 
move doubts that Japan is trying to face two ways at ^ * 

Neither in this nor in any conversation we had did Nomu age 
a satisfactory reply on the question of Japan’s commitments und^. 
Tripartite Pact. He argued on several occasions that, if we signe* 
agreement with Japan,* the psychological effect in his country wou 
such that the Japanese Government could not m future inteipret 
alliance as requiring it to go to war with the United States. We 
accept a statement so vague and so at variance with the statements 
actions of Japanese leaders. Moreover, we too had to consider the pa> 
logical effect of such an agreement as Japan wanted. Even suppcwmgi 
effect might be good in Japan, it would be disastrous in the Unite 
in China, and throughout the Orient with the exception of Japan. 

As Nomura and his Government continued to importune us for 
action I remarked to him on November 15: “The new GovemnwiH 
Japan seems to take the attitude that we must reply at once to 
points. We do not feel we should be receiving ultimatums of s^ch aid 
ter from the Japanese Government under circumstances where the U 
States has been pursuing ^leaceful courses throughout and the Japai 
Government is the one that has been violating law and order 

That same day Ambassador Saburo Kurusu arrived in Washli 
and on November 17 Nomura brought him to my office. Kurusu s 
to me the antithesis of Nomura. Neither his appearance nor his all 
commanded confidence or respect. I felt from the start that he was & 
ful. Knowing what I did of Japan’s intentions from the intercepU, 
our regular information, and from my analysis of Japan’s attitude t! 
our previous conversations, it did not seem possible to me that Kil 
when he left Japan, did not know the plans of his Government and ini 
he was intended to fill. The purpose in sending.him to Washington V" 
alternative one. In the first place he was to use all pressure and perw 
possible to induce us to accept Japan’s terms. In the second place, 
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itiled, he was to lull us with talk until the moment Japan got ready to 
llrike. 

Kurusu, as Japanese Ambassador to Berlin, had signed the Tripartite 
Pjict with Germany and Italy, Previously, among other posts, he had been 
hi'ittl of the economic section of the Foreign Office. He had been Ambas- 
luidor to Belgium at the time of the Brussels Conference in 1937? which 
had refused to attend, and had played the role of a too cunning 
mvrsdropper. His only recommendation in my eyes was that he ^oke ex- 
iMlleiU English, having married his American secretary. Nevertheless, I 
tuiNiti that Nomura, despite his faulty English, understood the points I 
iiiiule much better than did Kurusu, whose mentality was sucli that he 
Hiiild not appreciate our views. 

Nomura, on bringing Kurusu to me, handed me a statement from his 
> (luvrtrriment which answered in the affirmative our request for confirma- 
I Wun by the Tojo Cabinet of a series of points already made by the Kohoye 
Fubltiet. 

After a short conversation, during which Kurusu said that Premier 
although a military man, was sincerely desirous of reaching an agree- 
Ifat with us, I accompanied both Ambassadors across the street to the 
llltr House for a conference with the President. The situation could not 
Hvn been more tense. Only the previous day Nomura had received from 
pail'lull Minister Togo a message confirming the dead line of November 
jfjj: 1 had it also through an intercept. 

*'In your opinion,” it said, “we ought to wait and see what turn the 
iikes and remain patient. However, I am awfully sorry to say that 
I (W ill nation renders this out of the question. I set the dead line for the 
of these negotiations . . . and there will be no change. Please try 
innlmlund that. You see how short the time is; therefore do not allow 
H*** Infilled States to sidetrack us and delay the negotiations any further. 
I ■ I hem for a solution on the basis of our proposals, and do your best 
IIh tiling about an immediate solution.” 

|| was therefore ever more a case of signing on the dotted line or 
the consequences. 

I'lfHident Roosevelt began the conversation by stating our desire to 
miIiI war and to achieve a fair peace settlement in the Pacific. Nomura 
(id ItllftiMU said this was also Japan^s desire* Kurusu then made a 
ttllempt to explain away the Tripartite Alliance. 

' Any kind of peace settlement for the Pacific,” I commented, “with 
ri«n lllll clinging to her Tripartite Pact with Germany, would cause 
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the President and me to be violently denounced. Such a peace arrangem^ 
lould not be taken feriously for a moment, and all the countries interest 
in the Pacific would redouble their efforts to arm against Japanese aggre 

''““■‘‘When Hitler started on a march of invasion across the earth wil 
ten million soldiers and thirty thousand airplanes, and with an W 
announcement that he was out for unlimited invasion ’ 

United States from then on was in danger^, and that ^ 

each week until this minute. This “'^"^ry 

has proceeded thus far to defend itself before it is too late Yet he 
ernment of Japan says it does not know whether this country is th s 
™-elf-defLe m not. The United States feels the danger so acute 
.that she has committed herself to ten, twenty-five, or fifty bdbons < 
dollars expenditure for self-defense-but when Japan is asked whether th 
is self-defense she indicates she has no opinion on the subject 

Kurusu said Germany had not up to this time requested J j | 

fight, and that Japan was serving a desirable purpo^ 

He obviously meant that his country was keeping huge ^ 

and large portions of the American and British navies and air g U 

his Government’s plan of not>ringini 
trooDS out of China. The President remarked that the question ought! 
be worked out in a fair way, and that, although Japan dM not d^ire^ 
to mediate, we might, if the other Pacific q^^^ions had 
troduce Japan and China to each other and ask them to proceed WH 

'Stfinira“L^^^^ nor in those that followed during j 
next three days among Nomura, Kurusu, and myself did the new eil^ 
rdvanrany Lw proposal. It was obvious to the President and me thj 
he had come to Washington not for the purpose of stating 
to our point of view but to put backbone into Nomura s virtual demwi 

that we accept Japan’s terms. nmartinJ 

When Nomura and Kurusu came to-see me at the State Depart^ 

on November 18 I sought to point out to them the fallacy of JapiJ 

Hitler,” I said. «‘We fe. that, if H.J 
won out, he inevitably would get around to the Far 
cross Japan. After Germany concluded the ^ Jjj 

Japan "she later surprised Japan by entering into a nonaggression pa 1 
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Hussia, and finally she went back on the nonaggression pact by attacking 
Hujisia. I presume that Japan did not know in advance what Hitler's in- 
lintinns were any more than we did.” 

I pointed out that we were giving the Philippines their independence 
111 TQ46 and we were now bringing our marines out of China. “In this 
Wwy,” I said, ^^we are trying to make a contribution to the establishment 
Ilf It peaceful world based on law and order. This is what we want to work 
nut with Japan. We have nothing to offer in the way of bargaining except 
mr friendship.” 

T added that I frankly did not know whether anything could be done 
liiWJird reaching a satisfactory agreement with Japan. “We can go so 
(nr/’ T said; “but rather than go beyond a certain point it would be better 
(lif us to stand and take the consequences.” 

Kurusu said he could not say that Japan would abrogate the Tri- 
jiAMltc Pact; but Japan might do something which would “outshine” the 
purl 

“Unless peacefully minded nations,” I commented, “start their pro- 
Imm of reconstruction now it will be impossible to get such a program 
llmlnl later on. The selfish elements would then get control of the situa- 
llnu and prevent materialization of a liberal policy. It is necessary to get 
(III* fundamental principles established now so that we may begin to en- 
: |Ii1h the peaceful forces, which are now demoralized, to assert leadership, 

Kurusu emphasized that Japan would not be a cat s-paw for Ger- 
that her purpose in entering into the Tripartite Alliance was to use 
I |i liif her own ends, and that she had signed it because she felt isolated, 
f I M(iw*rved that it would be difficult to get public opinion in this country 
illi uiHirrsland the situation as he described it. 

] then took up with Kurusu a point I had already sought to make 
i|Ur to Nomura. For about a week, the Government at Tokyo had in- 
Hifnl I lint our conversations were now formal negotiations, while I insisted 

were exploratory conversations. 

"The reason,” I said, “is that I cannot go to the British or the 
I lilMi'iw or other Governments involved without having first reached a 
H>tl bftftis for negotiations, since those Governments have a rightful in- 
In these problems.” 

Kurusu retorted that under such circumstances American-Japanese 
ifltilHfiim would be at the mercy of Great Britain and China. 

ri'peat,” I said, “that we must have something substantial in the 
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way of a basis for an agreement to take to those Governments, for otli^ 

wise there would be'no point in talking to them. J 

Kurusu said that the situation was so pressing it might ge yom 

Tweed but pointed out that the fact that Japan’s leadets kej 
announcing programs based on force added to our difficulties 1 

“I shyhave to leave you. relations with Hitler to your GovernaJ 

for its consideration,” I said. I 

Turning to China, I asked Kurusu how many soldiers Japan wantd 

to retain in China, and for how long. J 

He replied that possibly 90 per cent would be withdrawn. He did nd 

sav how long the remainder would stay in China. _ J 

^Keeping Japanese troops in'China” I said, “is a quesuon m wlfl 
there ate many elements of trouble. American rntereas m China 1^ 
suffered severely from the actions of Japanese forces. Yet we have ^ 
cised great patience. Extremists in Japan seem to be looking for r ^ 
in thhsituation, and it is up to the Japanese Government to make an e tj 
effort to take the situation by the collar. The United States and Jnpi 
have trusted each.other in the past; but the present difficulty is on^ 
Japan’s own making, and it is up to the Japanese Government to find ^ 
wav of getting itself out of the difficulty m which it has placed itsel. . 

I added that the situation was now exceptionally advantageous J 
Tanan to put her factories to work to produce goods needed by 
peLeful cJ^ntries, if only the Japanese people could get war and mva^ 

Kmust suggested that the United States had been responsibl«||^ 

delay in our conversations. ,, . J 

»We could more rightly accuse the Japanese of delays, I rep J 

“IVe met with .Ambassador Nomura promptly 

for a meeting, and I’ve discussed matters fully with him. Japans in« 
ment into Indo-China last summer interrupted our conversations, jj 
then that I could no longer defend continued shipments o 
products to Japan, especially since I had been under severe criticism, ft 

the past year for not having cut them off. 

Kurusu asked whether we wanted the status quo ante res 

what we expected Japan to do. th-n* hm 

I replied that if Japan could not do anything now on the ^ 

points separating us-troops in China, the Tripartite Pact ai^^ com* 
cial policy—I could only leave to Japan to decide what she could do. 
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“Our desire/' I added, “is to see Japan help furnish a world leader- 
ihl[) for a peaceful program. I feel that Japan's long-swing interests are 
(tin same as our interests." 

' At this point the Japanese envoys turned the conversation toward 
possibility of a modus vivendi, or short-term, partial agreement that 
^^luld tide the situation over until a long-term basic agreement could be 

fPHchcd. 

I asked Kurusu, “If there should be a relaxation of our freezing 
imler, to what extent would that enable Japan to adopt peaceful policies? 
H'lint I have in mind is something to enable the peaceful leaders in Japan 
lift jirt control of the situation there and assert their influence." 

Kurusu suggested the possibility of going back to the status existing 
twfnrr late July when, following Japan's move into southern Indo-China, 
Mr# put our freezing measure into effect. 

'‘If we modify our embargo," I commented, “on the strength of a 
Hlifft by Japan such as you mention, we don't know whether the troops 
withdraw from Indo-China will be diverted to some equally objec- 
ftmiftlftle movement elsewhere." 

ITie envoy said what he had in mind was simply some move toward 
Itmting the dangerous trend in our relations. 

if "It will be difficult for me," I replied, “to get this Government to go 
I litng way in removing the embargo unless we believe Japan is definitely 
on a peaceful course and has renounced purposes of conquest." 
Kurusu remarked that Japan was tired of fighting China and would 
HI fur as she could along a different course. 

I wiid I-^ould consult with the British and the Dutch to see what 
ullitude would be toward his suggestion, 
r Lttter that day of November i8 I called Minister Campbell of the 
fjlllliiib K mbassy to my office to inform him of the suggestion made 
k th« Jiipanese envoys concerning a temporary arrangement, or modus 
I said that the Japanese proposal meant that, while the United 
und perhaps Great Britain and llie Netherlands East Indies would 
[pUftft relax embargoes on exports to Japan, Tokyo would corres- 
||i<iMtbftKiy take steps toward a peaceful policy and toward educating its 
l|Mibl<i opinion in support of such a policy during the next few months. 

; I hIho called in Chinese Ambassador Hu Shih and gave him the sub- 
iMlift^ of niy conversations with the Japanese envoys. I did not, however, 
to llic suggestion for a temporary arrangement, since China would 
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not be called upon to take action under it, and it was still in a nebulou 
Stage. 0 

Nomura, Kurusu, and I discussed this suggestion further the folio 
ing day when the Ambassadors came to see me at my apartment. I ask 
Nomura whether, if the suggestion were carried out, our conversatio 
would continue in order to iron out the important points on which we ha( 
been unable to agree. He replied, Yes. He added, however, that the Jap 
nese Government had already expressed its intention to maintain p 
in the Pacific, but that it could not abrogate the Tripartite Pact and w: 
bound to carry out its obligations. 

“One way you could be helpful,” I suggested, “would be to let 
Russian forces in the Far Fast and the British forces at Singapore go bai 
to Europe. This illustrates, how much Japan is hindering us. If Hitler we,_ 
helping the world the situation would be different; but the fact is, he " 
injuring all of us.” 

Intercepted messages from Tokyo were now proving beyond all dou 
that the crisis was at hand. Nomura received instructions concerning 
evacuation of Japanese from the United States. He received a new c 
whereby, through listening to the daily Japanese language short-wa 
news broadcast, he would know, from a mention of the direction of t 
wind, whether diplomatic relations were about to be broken with 
United States, Russia, or Britain. He was told to destroy all code 
secret papers on hearing this message. 

Then on November 20 —^Thanksgiving Day—^Nomura and Kur 
handed me a new set of proposals from their Government which on th 
face were extreme. The intercepted message had apprised us of the f( 
that this was Japan’s final paoposition. It was an ultimatum. 


78 : Japan’s Ultimatum 

JAPAN’S LAST-WORD PROPOSAL, handed me by Ambas- 
tadors Nomura and Kurusu on November 20 , in the nature of a temporary 
agreement or modus vivendi, was clearly unacceptable. In six points 
the Tokyo Government put conditions that would have assured Japan 
domination of the Pacific, placing us in serious danger for decades to 
tome. 

These were: 

Japan and the United States to make no armed advance into any 
rtgion in Southeast Asia and the Southwest Pacific area; 

^ Japan to withdraw her troops from Indo-China when peace was 
IWtored between Japan and China or an equitable peace was established 
111 the Pacific area; 

Japan meantime to remove her troops from southern to northern 
IndthChina upon conclusion of the present agreement which would later 
be embodied in the final agreement; 

Japan and the United States to coc^rate toward acquiring goods 
inil commodities that the two countries needfed in the Netherlands East 
Indies. 

Japan and the United States to restore their commercial relations to 
\hm' prevailing prior to the freezing of assets, and the United States to 
|Ul>[>ly Japan a required quantity of oil; 

The United States to refrain from such measures and actions as would 
(irrjudice endeavors for the restoration of peace between Japan and 

My associates and I subjected these points and their implications to 
minute study, but it required very little scrutiny to see that they were 
UKi'fly unacceptable. 

The commitments we should have to make were virtually a surrender, 
Wp on our part should have to supply Japan as much oil as she might 
Ipijiiire, suspend our freezing measures, and resume full commercial rela- 
Hhim with Tokyo. We should have to discontinue aid to China and with- 
lUnw our moral and material support from the recognized Chinese Gov- 
PiMinent of Chiang Kai-shek. We should have to help Japan obtain prod- 

of the Netherlands East Indies, We should have to cease augmenting 
•Ha military forces in the western Pacific. 
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Japan, on her part, would still be free to continue her military opetf* 
tions in China, to attack the Soviet Union, and to keep her troops lllj 
northern Indo-China until peace was effected with China. There was 
limit on the troops Japan could send into Indo-China. Her willingness 
withdraw her troops from southern Indo-'China to northern Indo-Cl^ 
was meaningless because those troops could return within a day or m 
Japan thus clung to her vantage point in Indo-China which threateil 
countries to the south and vital trade routes. Jj 

The President and I could only conclude that agreeing to thm 
proposals would mean condonement by the United States of Japan s pil 
aggressions, assent to future courses of conquest by Japan, abandonmi^ 
of the most essential principles of our foreign policy, betrayal of Chilli 
and Russia, and acceptance of the role of silent partner aiding and a 
ting Japan in her effort to create a Japanese hegemony over the wes 
Pacific and eastern Asia. 

Acceptance of Japan’s proposals would have placed her in a c 
manding position later to acquire control of the entire western Pai 
area. It would have destroyed our chances of asserting and maintainlrt 
our rights and interests in the Pacific. It would have meant abject s 
render of our position under intimidation. And, in final analysis, it wo' 
have meant a most serious threat to our national security. 

Although Japan’s proposals were of so preposterous a character thi 
no responsible American official could ever have dreamed of acceptfr 
them, I felt I should not be too sharp in my reactions, and should avO 
giving the Japanese any pretext to walk out of the conversations," 

After Nomura read me Japan’s proposals on November 20, I ttl 
I wanted to make a few comments but these were not directed specificir 
to the proposals, to which I would give sympathetic study. 
said, “has it in her power at any moment to put an end to the pr 
situation by deciding upon an all-out peaceful course. At any mom 
Japan could bring to an end what she chooses to call encirclement, 
should like to have Japan develop public opinion in favor of a pe 
course.” 

Kurusu said that, if we could alleviate the situation by acceptlnf 
proposal such as the Japanese Government had just made, it would hf 
develop public opinion. 

I asked the two Ambassadors what they thought would be the pu 
reaction in the United States if we were to announce tomorrow that 
had decided to discontinue aid to Great Britain. There was no reply. 
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Ihc minds of the American people,” I continued, ‘The purposes underlying 
] our aid to China are the same as the purposes underlying aid to Great 
I Ilrilain. The American people believe there is a partnership between 
Hiller and Japan aimed at enabling Hitler to take charge of one half of 
I the world and Japan the other half. The fact of the Tripartite Alliance 
i inil the continual harping by Japanese leaders upon slogans of the Nazi 
lype such as ‘new order in East Asia’ and ‘co-prosperity sphere’ serve 
to strengthen the public in their belief. What is therefore needed is a mani- 
Irutation by Japan of a clear purpose to pursue peaceful courses.” 

The following day Ambassador Kurusu came alone to see me and 
linntled me a formula that he said clarified Japan’s obligations under the 
IVipartite Alliance. This merely recited Kurusu’s personal interpretation, 
jlven from his viewpoint as the man who had signed the treaty for Japan. 
Hr declared that Japan herself could interpret her obligations under the 
IHu t. 

I asked him whether he or Nomura had anything more to offer on 
j Ihr whole subject of a peaceful settlement. He replied that he had not. I 
j i«lfi I did not think the paper he had handed me would be of any particu- 
I Mf help, and so dismissed it. 

I After this visit from Kurusu and his statement that he had nothing 
to offer on the subject of a peaceful settlement, I redoubled, in 
iWivcrsations with individuals in authority in Washington—among them 
Afimiral Stark—my warnings that Japan might attack at any time. 

On the same day the Dutch Government informed us that a Japanese 
(♦irrr had arrived near Palau, the nearest point in the Japanese Mandated 
(ilrtiifis to the heart of the Netherlands East Indies. We had also received 
li»)>orls from our consuls at Hanoi and Saigon concerning extensive new 
liioi lings of Japanese troops and equipment in Indo-China. The zero hour 
• iis approaching. 

Diplomatically the situation was virtually hopeless. We on our part, 
lofwrver, wanted to exhaust all means to find a peaceful solution and to 
nvnit or delay war. Secretary of War Stimson, Secretary of the Navy 
l aoJt, the Chief of Staff, General Marshall, and the Chief of Naval 
Dt•trillions. Admiral Stark, with whom I was in constant contact, pleaded 
fn» more time in which to prepare American resistance. On the other hand, 
hipiui was calling for a showdown. We stood firmly for our principles; the 
were unyielding and intimidating in their demands. 

, A,i T went over the possibilities with the President and with my asso- 
following the presentation of the Japanese take-it-or-take-the- 
n 
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proposal of November so. 1 . seemed » »s we had on. 

Urree possible choice's “ “ ^ , ^iereupon the Japanese 

We mght at «e'^;„uld not oBer any alternatf 

'“^rwe ^r'e “alanese proposal, wherenpon the s^ - 

rwe'SnS.'to P«pere our counter proposals on Novem^r “ 

2. w drafted a possible modus vivendi, or temporary 

would be attached the outline of ^ ;,,nted it, 

rmrs^uTdr — on I 

general^2ii^ed that there was very little 

would accept ^ Xd Tour presentation of a nJ 

rnT;Ud aTLr^hroS • ir^t. -e. 

LTrifTsoTTgoS^A^^^^^^ TeTaccepted it three more mo^ wj 
iave’been gained for the Army’s and Navy’s preparations m ca« Ji 
attacked at the e^^Uo^of the experts an J 

'““japan would withdraw her forces irom 7*™ 

wouM Uce the toul of her fore. -“hi!? 

t”drtS^«^-X"- - - ”» ■»«'»"« 

in that area. resumption of certain J 

from the United States raw cotton to the value o ^ 

.ood and medical 
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inijject to limitations on commodities in short supply in the United 
111 tiles, Japan would modify her existing freezing and export restrictions, 
(hir exports could be increased, and further commodities added, by agree¬ 
ment between the two Governments if it appeared that the operation 
III the modus vivendi furthered the solution of their other problems. 

The United States would urge Australia, Britain, and The Nether- 
IniiiIs to take similar measures. 

We also affirmed our fundamental position that any settlement be- 
Ittwii Japan and China should be based upon the principles of peace, 
Iaw, order, and justice. 

At the same time we worked on an outline of a ten-point peace settle- 
(ni'iil to accompany the modus vivendi. In general, my associates and I 
lldil reached a stage of clutching at straws to save the situation. We 
|iii))<'d for anything that might offer any possibility for keeping serious 
ifjiliversiilions going. The Department’s Far Eastern experts had drafted 
liriiposed outline of settlement on November ii, which I went over word 
[!) word. This was drawn up with a view to keeping the conversations 
UlliK—and thus gaining time—and also, if accepted, to serving as the 
IiIn for an eventual comprehensive settlement. Secretary Morgenthau 
Itll me a further draft written in his Department. Although this was a 
111 I her example of what seemed to me to be the Secretary of the Treas- 
ty'd pcrsistenf inclination to try to function as a second Secretary of 
(dip, some of its points were good and were incorporated in our final 
^ll. 

1 called in the British and Chinese Ambassadors and the Netherlands 
|Ht Australian Ministers on November 22 and went over with them in 
Jildll the Japanese proposal of November 20 and our own proposed 
jfulili vivendi as a substitute therefor. The envoys were in general agree- 
l^lil that it was more desirable to submit a substitute proposal than to 
Hily specifically to the Japanese proposal, section for section. 

I Knch of the representatives seemed well pleased with our modus 
kmiill, except Hu Shih. He was somewhat disturbed, as he always was 
In'll anything concerning China arose not entirely to his way of thinki ng 
^tilili h reaction was very natural. He was not seriously concerned, how- 
bl, In view of the provisjon in our proposed modus vivendi which by 
MllliiH Japanese forces in Indo-China to 25,000 troops would preclude 
HilluitiPW attempt to seize the Burma Road. 

[ llu .Shih inquired whether the modus vivendi would commit the Japa- 
^ Hilt to invade China further during the coming three months. I 
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replied in the negative, adding that this was a question to be decided un 
the permanent agreement to which we were giving attention. 

I made it clear that there was probably not one chance in three 
the Japanese would accept our modus vivendi, even though we provl 
that the temporary arrangement would constitute a part of the gen 
conversations looking toward a basic agreement. 

An intercepted message from Tokyo to Nomura and Kurusu on t 
day, November 22, confirmed my belief. This message extended the d 
line from November 25 to 29. After that, war. “Stick to our fixed po. 
and do your very best,” it said. “Spare no effort, and try to bring a 
the solution we desire. There are reasons beyond your ability to f 
why we wanted to settle Japanese-American relations by the 2Sth; 
if within the next three or four days you can finish your conversatl 
with the Americans, if the signing can be completed by the 29th (let 
write it out for you—twenty-ninth), if the pertinent notes can be 
changed, if we can get an understanding with Great Britain and 
Netherlands, and in short if everything can be finished, we have de 
to wait until that date. This time we mean it, that the dead line absolu 
cannot be changed. After that things are automatically going to ha 

It was in the shadow of that phrase—“after that things are i 
matically going to happen”—that we labored desperately during the 
two weeks, striving to the last for peace or at least more time. 

A few hours after my conversation with the British, Chinese, A 
lian, and Dutch envoys, Nomura and Kurusu called at my apart 
was almost unreal to see these representatives come to my home sm 
courteous, and outwardly friendly. It was a strain to talk to them li 
vtmp tone and on the same.level, knowing what I did of Japan’s nefn 
plans from the intercepted messages, and knowing that Nomur* 
Kurusu had the same information. There they sat, bowing agn 
Nomura sometimes giggling, Kurusu often showing his teeth in ft 
while through their minds must have raced again and again the th 
that, if we did not say Yes to Japan’s demands, their Government 
few days would launch new aggressions that sooner or later 
inevitably bring war with the United States and death to thouM 
millions of men. 

I informed the Ambassadors of my conversation with the four 
earlier in the day. I said the envoys had the same kind of misgivln] 
had troubled me in the course of my conversations with Nomufft. 
ferred to the position in which the Japanese Government had left N 
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Wtd me in July when it made its move into Indo-China. I referred also 
lo the mounting oil purchases by Japan in the spring while our conversa- 
llons were in progress, to the fact that I had endured public criticism for 
permitting those shipments because I did not wish to prejudice a success- 
liit outcome of our conversations, and to the fact that the oil was not used 
fur normal civilian consumption. 

The Japanese press,” I said, “which is adopting a threatening tone, 
lives me no encouragement. No Japanese statesmen are talking about a 
Itpftceful course, whereas in the American press advocacy of such a course 
MU always get a hearing. Why doesn’t some Japanese statesman back up 
IfiHi Ambassadors by preaching peace? If we and other countries should 
Mp Japan coming along a peaceful course there would be no question 
(Iwiit Japan’s obtaining all the materials she desired—and the Japanese 
' (tovfniment knows that.’' 

I told the Ambassadors that, while no decisions were reached that 
on die Japanese proposals, I felt we would consider helping Japan 
Mini on oil for civilian requirements only when the Japanese Government 
1 iMPfted control in Japan over the policy of force and conquest. 

I Kurusu quoted a comment Foreign Minister Togo had made to Am- 
Wniutdnr Grew, that we seemed to expect that all the concessions should 
Mp liuule by Japan. 

I I he United States,” I remarked, “has remained from the first in the 
MiMlc of the road. It is the Japanese who strayed away from the course 
W l«w and order, and they should not have to be paid to come back to a 
course.” 

^ Kurusu said that our denunciation of the commercial treaty had 
HjrmJ Japan in a tight corner. 

I "Japan cornered herself,” I commented. I reminded them we had 
Bni preaching for nine years that militarism was sapping everybody, 
if the world were to be plunged into another war there would 
p M much left of people anywhere. I recalled that I tad told Japanese 
MUiMidor Saito in 1934 that Japan was planning an overlordship in 
»l AkIu. I added that I had tried to persuade Hitler that his participa- 
pi In u peaceful course would assure him of what he needed. 

"It’s a pity,” I said, “that Japan cannot do just a few small peaceful 
m to help tide over the situation.” 

Kurusu asked what I meant, 

pejiceful movement could be started in thirty or forty days by 
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moving gradually/* I replied, “and yet Japan all at once pushes 
thing she wants iijto her proposal.*’ ■/ 

Nomura explained that Japan needed a quick settlement, and 
its psychological value would be great. 

I said I was discouraged, that I felt I had made a real contrifc 
when I called in the four envoys, but that I could go only a certain 1 
tance. I pointed to the fact that Japan’s demand that we cease ai 4 
China would effectually prevent us from successfully extending our 
offices for a peace settlement between Japan and China. 

This was Saturday night. As Nomura and Kurusu pressed me foi 
answer to their document of November 20, I said that if Japan couldl 
wait until Monday before getting my answer there was nothing I 
do about it, since I was obliged to confer again with the representative 
the other Governments after they had consulted their Foreign OH 
Nomura said they would be quite ready to wait until Monday. 

I called Lord Halifax, Dr. Hu Shih, Australian Minister Casey; ( 
Dutch Minister Loudon back to my office on Monday November 34 ,1 
handed them copies of the latest draft of our proposed modus vlv 
They spent an hour reading it and taking notes to cable to their GoV 
ments. 

Hu Shih objected to more than 5,000 Japanese troops being If 
Indo-China. I said that General Marshall a few minutes before hid 
pressed to me his opinion that 25,000 troops would be no menace, 

“While my Government,** I said, “does not recognize the rirtj 
Japan to keep a single soldier in Indo-China, we are striving to 
this proposed temporary agreement primarily because the heads of 
Army and Navy often emphasize to me that time is the all-impiifl 
question for them, and that they must be more fully prepared 
effectively with a possible outbreak by Japan. It must be admitted | 
there are real possibilities that such an outbreak may soon occuri 
day after this week—unless a temporary arrangement is effected th« 
cause the agitated state of public opinion to become more qull^ 
thereby make it, more practicable to continue the conversations for i | 
eral settlement.*’ 

As Hu Shih continued to dwell on the possibility of reduclii 
5,000 the 2^5,000 Japanese allowed to remain in Indo-China, I poliilnd 
the great advantage it would be to our five countries to have 
committed to a peaceful course for three months. Each of them 
have additional time in which to make further preparations. 
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The envoys seemed gratified at the thought, but they seemed to be 
^Kiltiking of the advantages to be derived from the modus vivendi with- 
•ttil being willing to make concessions in return. 

Finally I discovered that none of their Governments except the 
Npitu'rlands had given them instructions relative to the modus vivendi. 
J “Each of your Governments,” I said bluntly, “has a more direct in- 
in the defense of that area of the world than this country; yet at 
lame time they expect this country, in case of a Japanese outbreak, 
p lie ready to move in a military way and take the lead in defending 
I Jilt* entire area. But your Governments, through some preoccupation in 
4lnjf directions, do not seem to know anything about this matter under 
BlMiU-tsion. I am definitely disappointed at this unexpected development, 
ihcir lack of interest and lack of disposition to cooperate.” 

They said nothing except the Netherlands Minister, who stated that 
I Government would support our modus vivendi. I then indicated I was 
lure I would present it to Nomura without knowing anything about 
! Ihn views of the other Governments. 

On that same day, November 24, an intercepted message from Togo 
I In hi om lira stated that the dead line of November 29 set in a previous 
iPPiwige was in Tokyo time. The sword of Damocles that hung over our 
I IipduIi was therefore attached to a clockwork set to the hour. 

That day, too. President Roosevelt cabled, through the State De- 
I a message to Prime Minister Churchill explaining our proposed 

rHitltiis vivendi and concluding: “I am not very hopeful, and we must all 
prepared for real trouble, possibly soon.” 
n • The reaction to the modus vivendi from China was violent. Chiang 
himself sent cables of protest to Churchill and to his brother-in- 
In Washington, T. V. Soong, asking the latter to hand the message 
ifPerretaries Stimson and Knox. In these cables he said that any relaxa- 
of our economic restrictions against Japan would lead to a collapse 
Ilf * 'Itliiese morale and the Chinese Army. 

Dr. Hu Shih called on me on November 25 to hand me a note from 
'♦'hliirne Foreign Minister Quo Tai-chi. This said that Chiang Kai-shek 
nhnwrd “rather strong reaction” when given Hu Shih*s cable recounting 
ronversation of November 22 concerning the modus vivendi. The 
Uj*nrnilis.simo got the impression, the note added, that the United States 
(U*tvrrmnent was putting the Chinese question to one side in its conversa- 
with Japan, instead of seeking a solution, and was inclined to appease 
nt the expense of China. 
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Dr Hu Shih virtually apologized as he handed me the "o*®- 
that the Generalissimfc was not so well acquainted with the broad in^ 
national aspects of the Japanese conversations as ^ey related othaj 
countries; hence his opposition to the modus viven 1. 

I pointed out to the Ambassador that the proposed modus vivendi wal 
really a part and parcel of our efforts to carry forward 
versations with Japan, and repeated the statement 

that they needed more time to prepare their defenses m the Pac . J 
I remarked that the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang 1- « 

had recently almost flooded Washington with long, strong cables e M 
us how extremely dangerous was the Japanese threat to attack the Euntf 
Road through Indo-China and appealing loudly for aid. J 

“Practically the first thing this present proposal of the P^esid^ 
and mine does,” I said, “is to require the great majority of Japanese tro^ 
to be taken out of Indo-China and thereby to protect the 
from what Chiang Kai-shek said was an 

Kai-shek ignores this situation, which we have taken care of fo J 
fnd teighs loudly against another matter-the release of certain co, 
modities to Japan .corresponding to the progress m our gen^ 

conversations. He also overlooks the fact that our proposal would rd.W 
for ninety days the menace of Japan in Indo-China to the who e d 
Pacific area, including Singapore, the Netherlands East Indies, AustraM 
the Philippines, and the rubber and tin tra^ routes _ j 

I informed Hu Shih that one of our leading admirals had stafi 
to me that the limited amount of more or less inferior oil product*J 
might let Japan have during that period would not increase Japanese W 

and naval strength to any appreciable extent. ti 

Hu Shih said he would give his Government a fuller explanation tt 

Tip honed might relieve the situation. j 

At about the same time Lord Halifax also called to hand me a mej 

random containing his Government’s lukewarm f 

Vivendi, with some exceptions. Foreign Secretary Eden ^aid his Gw^ 
ment had complete confidence in the "ego lab^ 

I was in the best position to judge which tactics to follow. But he objefl 
to letting Japan have any oil, and he wanted Japan » 
troops from Indo-China and to suspend operations in China. ^ 

^‘It’s impossible,” I commented to Halifax, “not to let the Ja^ 
have some oil for strictly civilian use, if we, in turn, are to securt* 
tremendously valuable commitment by the Japanese not to mov^ on ( 
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aggressive course outside of China proper during the next three months.” 
I remarked to Halifax, as I had to Hu Shih, on the great advantage to 
China in that our modus vivendi would obviate Japan’s invading China 
through Indo-China, 

I also pointed out the utter impracticability of requesting a suspen¬ 
sion of further military advances in China, in addition to the other as¬ 
surances we were requesting. 

When Halifax suggested that the upper limit of 25,000 we had placed 
on the number of Japanese troops to remain in Indo-China be reduced 
in our draft, I said we would do the best we could, but that our Army 
and Navy experts felt that 25,000 Japanese soldiers in Northern Indo- 
China would not be a menace to the Burma Road, and that even double 
that number would not be a serious menace. 

I delivered a warning to the War Council meeting at the White 
House that day, November 25, emphasizing as fully as I could the immi¬ 
nent danger confronting us from Japan. The War Council consisted of the 
President, the Secretaries of State, War, and Navy, the Chief of Staff, 
and the Chief of Naval Operations. Convening once each week or at the 
call of the President, who presided over it in his oval office, it was a sort 
Of clearinghouse for all the information and views we had under discussion 
With our respective contacts and in our re^ective circles. It was one 
further step in solidifying the top-level officials in these three Depart¬ 
ments with the White House. 

The War Council coordination was in addition to numerous other 
H'tivities of a similar nature, including frequent conferences among the 
fcen't'taries of the three Departments held on Tuesday mornings in my 
Offi-e, and among numerous groups of lower rank. We already were quickly 
Mchanging every item of pertinent information that came to any of our 
rii«| ii;ctive Departments either individually or officially. This exchange was 
Inking place at called conferences among officials representing each De- 
imrlment, at regular meetings among them at frequent intervals, at meet- 
IllK'. in our respective homes, and in the Cabinet sessions. There were like- 
Wlite brief but important exchanges at dinners, receptions, and like oc- 
ttmlniis, even though we three Secretaries attended very few of them. In 
iHXiNciiuence of this continuous interchange of information I did not secure 
It the meetings of the War Council much information that seemed to be 
ftnw. Our meetings were mostly exchanges of views on the information 
lliiit was coming in to us. 
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At the meeting of November 25 I set forth that our relations with^ 
Japan were critical. ^ 

“There is practically no possibility of an agreement being achieved^ 
with Japan,” I said. “It would be a mistake to assume that our conversa^j 
tions are going to go on. 

“The Japanese are heavily armed, and they have been on this move^^ 
ment of conquest for a number of years, yoked hard and fast with Hitlef -1 
most of the time. The Japanese are in control of the whole situation, we I 
are not. We can only affect the movement of Japanese armies of invasion'^ 
by surrendering the principles for which peace-loving nations, includii 
ourselves, stand.” 

I then gave my opinion of what might happen. 

“The Japanese,” I said, i^are likely to break out at any time with newl 
acts of conquest by force. The question of safeguarding our national^ 
security lies in the hands of the Army and the Navy. 

“With due deference to the chiefs of our Army and Navy, I must^ 
express my judgment that any plan for our military defense should in^ 1 
elude an assumption that the Japanese might make the element of sur*' 
prise a central point in their strategy. They might attack at various point^l 
simultaneously with a View to demoralizing efforts of defense and of ^ 
coordination for defense.” 

My statement that the question of safeguarding our national securit^^, 
lay in the hands of the Army and Navy did not imply that the State' 
Departmient had relinquished its constitutional functions of continuing j 
through diplomacy to try to preserve peace. I did not make, and couldtj 
not have made in the light of what occurred, the statement later attribut 
to me that I had “washed my -hands” of the matter. As long as there wai^ 
the most microscopic possibility of peace, I intended to continue work]n||f 
toward that end, as the record shows. 

That evening I continued discussing with my associates whether to 
submit the modus vivendi to the Japanese. I knew there was but a very ' 
slight chance of Japan’s accepting it, but I was nevertheless very^ much In 
favor of presenting it because it would contribute to keeping the recordf' 
clear. It would help emphasize for all time to come that we were doin]|' 
everything we could to avoid war, and a Japanese rejection would servf 
more fully to expose their predetermined plan for conquest of the Orient, I 
was disappointed that the Chinese Government could not see this point of 
view, and that the British Government was only half-hearted in its sup¬ 
port. 
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During the night a cable came in for the President from Mr. Church- 
Ill, commenting on our modus vivendi. Obviously influenced by Chiang 
Kai-shek’s cable to him, the Prime Minister wondered whether the Gen¬ 
eralissimo was not getting “rather meager rations” under the modus 
vivendi, China, he said, was the cause of his being anxious, and a Chinese 
collapse would hugely augment our common dangers. 

After talking this over again with the Far Eastern experts of the 
State Department, I came to the conclusion that we should cancel out 
the modus vivendi. Instead, we should present to the Japanese solely the 
ten-point proposal for a general settlement to which originally the modus 
vivendi would have been in the nature of an introduction. 

Although the modus vivendi proposal contained only a littlg “chicken 
feed” in the shape of cotton, oil, and a few other commodities in very 
limited quantities, as compared with the unlimited quantities the Japa¬ 
nese demanded, it was manifest that there would be widespread opposition 
from American public opinion to supplying Japan even limited quantities 
of oil. The Chinese were violently opposed, the other interested govern¬ 
ments either unfavorable or lukewarm. Their cooperation would have 
been essential. 

The slight prospect of Japan’s agreeing to the modus vivendi there¬ 
fore did not warrant assuming the risks involved in proceeding with it, 
especially the risk of collapse of Chinese morale and resistance, and even 
of disintegration in China. 

The Japanese were charging us with encircling them. On the other 
hand, others were charging that we were about to “appease” Japan, It 
therefore seemed to me important to restate the fundamentals by handing 
Japan the ten-point draft of a basic agreement. 

We could offer Japan once more what we offered all countries—a sug¬ 
gested program of collaboration along peaceful and mutually beneficial, 
pnjgressive lines. It had always been open to Japan to accept that kind 
of program. She could still do so, if she wished. Our hope that she would 
so decide had been virtually extinguished, yet I felt it desirable to make 
this further effort, in the form of an outline for a broad but simple settle¬ 
ment to be worked out in future conversations. I believed that no effort, 
even as the clock moved toward zero hour, should be spared to test and 
exhaust every method of peaceful settlement. 

Accordingly I prepared and signed a memorandum that I took to 
the President at the White House early on November 26, and read to him. 
Its conclusion was: 
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“In view of the opposition of the Chinese Government and either the 
half-hearted support or the actual opposition of the British, the Nether¬ 
lands, and the Australian Governments, and in view of the wide publicity 
of the opposition and of the additional opposition that will naturally fol¬ 
low through utter lack of an understanding of the vast importance and 
value otherwise of the modus vivendi, without in any way departing from 
my views about the wisdom and the benefit of this step to all the coun¬ 
tries opposed to the aggressor nations who are interested in the Pacific 
area, I desire very earnestly to recommend that at this time I call in the 
Japanese Ambassadors and hand them a copy of the comprehensive basic 
proposal for a general peaceful settlement, and at the same time withhold 
the modus vivendi proposal.” 

The President promptly agreed. 

That afternoon Ambassadors Nomura and Kurusu called at the State 
Department, and I handed them copies of our basic proposal. Japan at 
that very time, as we knew later, had already put her naval forces in 
motion for the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
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THE PROPOSAL I handed Ambassadors Nomura and Kurusu 
on November 26 was an honest effort to keep our conversations going, 
with the forlorn hope that even at this ultimate minute a little common 
sense might filter inta the military minds in Tokyo. 

It consisted of two documents. One contained* our proposals, and the 
Other explained them. The proposals document comprised two sections, 
the first of which outlined a mutual declaration of policy. This contained 
affirmations that the national policies of the United States and Japan were 
directed toward peace in the Pacific, that the two countries had no terri¬ 
torial or aggressive designs, and that they would base their foreign 
policies upon certain fundamental principles of peace. It also provided for 
mutual pledges to support liberal economic principles based upon non¬ 
discrimination in international commercial relations and upon equality of 
commercial opportunity and treatment. 

In the second section we made ten proposals. Nine were for mutual 
commitments. These embraced: 

A multilateral nonaggression pact among the Governments principally 
concerned in the Pacific; 

An agreement among the principally interested Governments to 
Ipect the territorial integrity of Indo-China and equality of economic 
opportunity therein; 

No support of any Government in China other than the National 
Government (Chiang Kai-shek); 

Relinquishment of extraterritorial rights in China; 

A trade agreement between the United States and Japan on liberal 

lines; 

Removal of freezing measures; 

Stabilization of the dollar-yen rate; 

An agreement not to interpret any agreement which either country 
hftd concluded with any third Power or Powers in such a way bs to conflict 
with the fundamental purpose of the proposed basic accord (this had refer^ 
mtu r to the Tripartite Pact); 

The United States and Japan to use their influence to cause other 
(iovernments to accept and apply the principles set forth in our proposed 

A|reement. 

The one unilateral commitment was that Japan would withdraw her 
Afmed forces from China and Indo-China. 
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In the explanatory statement accompanying these proposals, I stated 
that the Japanese proposals of November 20 contained some features, 
that would not be likely to contribute to the objective we had sought in 
our conversations. We therefore suggested that a further effort be made to 
resolve the divergencies between the two Governments, for which purpose 
we were offering the attached proposals. 

The document I handed Nomura and Kurusu was essentially a 
restatement of principles that had long been basic in United States forei^ 
policy. Our ten points embodied at least five that the Japanese would 
have found to their distinct benefit had they accepted them. Among these 
were the removal of all freezing measures, a trade agreement between the 
two countries, and the stabilization of the dollar-yen rate, which would 
have bolstered the slipping yjen. There was nothing in the memorandum 
that any peaceful nation pursuing a peaceful course would not have been 
delighted to accept. 

We offered this proposal to Japan as one practical example of a pro¬ 
gram to be discussed. It did not rule out other practical examples that 
either Government was free to offer. It did not foreclose further con versa* 
tions, but on the contrary expressly invited them. 

In view of Japan’s refusal throughout our conversations to abandois 
her policy of conquest and domination, I felt there was scant likelihood 
of her accepting our plan. But I also felt it was the task of statesmanship 
to leave no possibility for peace unexplored, no matter how slight. 

Later on, Japanese propaganda—especially after Japan had begun to 
suffer serious defeats—tried to distort our memorandum of November 26 
by calling it an “ultimatum.” This was in line with a well knpwn Japanese 
characteristic of utilizing completely false pretexts to delude their people 
and gain their support for military depredations. 

At the very moment I handed our proposals to the Japanese Am¬ 
bassadors, the Tokyo Government’s military preparations for launching 
widespread attacks throughout the Pacific were nearing completion. The 
Japanese fleet was already steaming toward Pearl Harbor. It was Tokyo 
that intended to attack if the negotiations failed—not Washington. We 
had no plans for an attack on Japan. Japan was prepared for war in 
the Pacific, we were not. We wanted peace. We wanted nothing to in¬ 
terrupt the flow of our aid to Britain, Russia, and other Allies resisting 
Hitlerism. It was Japan, not the United States, who took the offensive 
eleven days later and made war, not alone on the United States who, she 
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said, had delivered an ultimatum, but also upon Great Britain, Australia, 
and The Netherlands. 

Nomura and Kurusu themselves recognized that the responsibility 
for a rupture with us would be Japan’s, and in a message to Tokyo on 
that same day, November 26, which our Army and Navy intercepted and 
decoded, suggested an attempt be made to shift that responsibility. 
“Should we,” they said, “during the course of these conversations, de¬ 
liberately enter into our scheduled operations, there is great danger that 
the responsibility for the rupture of negotiations will be cast upon us. 
There have been times in the past when she [the United States] could 
have considered discontinuing conversations because of our invasion of 
French Indo-China. Now, should we, without clarifying our intentions, 
force a rupture in our negotiations and suddenly enter upon independent 
operations, there is great fear that she may use such a thing as that as 
counter propaganda against us.” 

When I handed our proposals to Nomura and Kurusu at the State 
Department I remarked to them that our proposed agreement would make 
practical measures of financial cooperation possible. These, I said, had not 
been referred to in the outline for fear they might give rise to misunder¬ 
standing. What I had in mind was a loan to Japan that would render 
even more unreasonable any economic pressure excuse she might advance 
for going to war. 

Kurusu spoke disparagingly of our proposals. He objected to our 
proposal for a multilateral nonaggression pact on the ground that the 
Japanese Government had had bitter experience with international organi¬ 
zations. He did not see how it could agree to “take off its hat to Chiang 
Kai-shek” and withdraw its troops from China. 

I asked whether the matter could not be worked out. 

Kurusu rejoined that when they reported our answer to their Gov¬ 
ernment it would be likely “to throw up its hands.” 

I suggested that the Ambassadors study the documents carefully 
before discussing them further, and added that our proposal was as far as 
we could go. 

Referring to the oil question, I said that public feeling was acutely 
opposed to permitting oil to go freely to Japan. “Japan,” I remarked, 
“tioes not know what tremendous injury she is doing to us by keeping 
Immobilized so many forces in countries neighboring Indo-China. Japanese 
troops in Indo-China, menacing the countries to the south and west, affect 
our direct interests.” 
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Kurusu said it would be difficult for Japan to renounce her support 
of Wang Ching-wei, the puppet “ruler” at Nanking. 

“Chiang Kai-shek,” I replied, “has made an outstanding contribu¬ 
tion in bringing out national spirit in China. The Nanking regime has not 
asserted itself in a way that would impress the world.” 

Kurusu agreed with what I had said about Chiang, but observed 
that the standing of the Nanking regime was a matter of opinion. 

He said further that he felt that our response to their proposals of 
November 20 meant the end, and asked whether we were not interested in 
a modus vivendi. 

I replied that we had explored that point. 

Kurusu asked whether it was because the other powers would not 
agree. 

I answered simply that I had done my best in the way of explora^ 

tion. 

The following day, November 27 ,1 accompanied Nomura and Kurusu 
to the White House for a conference with the President. Previously I had 
gone over with Mr, Roosevelt what were likely to be the points of dis¬ 
cussion. 

Nomura said they were disappointed over the failure of an agreement 
<yn a modus vivendi. 

The President said that we appreciated the efforts of the peact 
element in Japan, that most people in the United States wanted a peaceful 
solution in the Pacific, and that he did not give up yet, although the 
situation was serious and this fact should be recognized. ^ 

He then made three main points that we had sketched out in advance* 
The first was our disappointment? that during the course of our important 
conversations Japanese leaders had continued to express opposition to the 
fundamental principles of peace and order that constituted the central 
spirit of the conversations. 

The second was that we had been very patient in dealing with the 
whole Far Eastern situation and were prepared to continue to be patient 
if Japan^s course of action permitted. 

The third was our conviction that Japan’s own best interests would 
not be served by following Hitlerism and courses of aggression. 

I held a lengthy background press conference on that day, Novembef 
27, at which I comprehensively outlined to American correspondents th# 
status of our discussions with the Japanese, in order to emphasize to thf 
American public, through the press and radio, that the situation WBI 
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dangerous. I said we were straining heaven and earth to work out under- 
Itandings that might mitigate the situation before it got out of hand—in 
charge, as it substantially was, of Japanese military extremists. But I 
Itressed the fact that Japanese reenforcements were pouring into Indo- 
China, and that a Japanese attack might come within a few days. 

! General Marshall and Admiral Stark sent a memorandum to the 
president that same day, with a copy to me, in which they pleaded for 
more time, particularly because of the reenforcements en route or destined 
for the Philippines. They recommended meantime that military counter- 
tction be considered only if Japan attacked or directly threatened United 
States, British, or Dutch territory. I was again in full accord with their 
recommendations. Generally, the eight months of conversations we had 
held with the Japanese involved gaining time. There was no conflict 
between this objective and our intensive efforts to persuade the Japanese 
to pursue policies of peace. We wanted peace with Japan; but if we could 
Dot have peace, then we needed time. 

At the War Council meeting on the following day I went over the 
November 26 proposal I had handed to the Japanese Ambassadors. 

^ “There is practically no possibility of an agreement being achieved 
with Japan,” I said. 

I repeated what I had said at the War Council meeting three days 
before, that in my opinion the Japanese were likely to break out at any 
lime with new acts of conquest, and that the matter of safeguarding our 
national security was in the hands of the Army and Navy. I reemphasized 
‘ that our Army and Navy authorities should include in their calculations 
f|he assumption that the Japanese might make surprise attacks at various 
points simultaneously. 

An ominous indication of what was coming appeared in an intercepted 
i'lnessage from Foreign Minister Togo to Nomura and Kurusu that day. 
This said that the negotiations with us would be ruptured. “However,” it 
^Went on, “I do not wish you to give the impression that the negotiations 
* am broken off. Merely say to them that you are awaiting instructions, 
and that, although the opinions of your Government are not yet clear to 
you, to your own way of thinking the Imperial Government has always 
nuide just claims and has borne great sacrifices for the sake of peace in 
the T’acific.” 

In other words, the second phase of Kurusu’s mission was at hand. 
The first had been to push us into accepting japan’s overlordship in the 
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Orient. That having failed, the second was to lull us with talk until tb^l 
moment the Japanese military were ready to strike. 

On November 28 the President left for Warm Springs, Georgia, for 
a rest. 

To Lord Halifax, who came to see me on November 29, I stated fo 
the benefit of his Government my view that the danger from Japan hu 
just over our heads. 

“The diplomatic part of our relations with Japan,” I said, “is vir 
ally over. The matter will now go to the officials of the Army and Nai# 
with whom I have talked, and to whom I have given my views for wha^| 
ever they are worth, 

“It will be a serious mistake for our country and other countrill] 
interested in the Pacific situation to make plans of resistance withotit] 
including the possibility that Japan may move suddenly and with evei|f ] 
possible element of surprise. They must envisage that Japan will spradjll 
out over considerable areas and capture certain positions and posts befoMJ 
the peaceful countries interested in the Pacific have time to confer aiu| 3 
formulate plans to meet these new, conditions. My theory is that thiJ 
Japanese recognize that their course of unlimited conquestj now renewipll 
all along the line, probably is a desperate gamble and requires the 4itni0||| 
boldness and risk.” 

I remarked to the Ambassador that a calm, deliberate Japaoi 
Government would more than ever desire to wait another thirty days Ul| 
see whether the German Army was driven out of Russia by winter. 

“But,” I continued, “the extremist fire-eating elements in Japan, 
have preached a general forward movement supported by the Army sj^J 
Navy, have influenced a vast portion of the Japanese public to clail||f| 
for such a movement. They would probably take no serious notice of tkfj 
Russian-German situation, but go forward in this desperate undert 
that they have advocated for some time. 

“At least it would be a mistake not to consider this possibility 1 
entirely real, rather than to assume that they would virtually halt 
engage in some movements in Thailand and against the Burma Road wh 
awaiting the results on the Russian front.” 

I think Halifax had his reservations on this last point. 

He had come primarily to inquire as to the status of the prop 
modus vivendi. This led me to remark that the mechanics for carrying ONI 
diplomatic relations among the Governments resisting aggression wert Hj 
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fomplicated that it was nearly impossible to conduct them in a manner 
Al all systematic, safe, and sound. 

I commented that Chiang Kai-shek had sent numerous hysterical 
Cibles to different Cabinet members outside the State Department, some- 
limes even ignoring the President, and had projected himself into a deli- 
rate situation without a complete understanding of the facts. 

“When Churchill received Chiang’s loud protest about our modus 
vivendi,” I added, “it would have been better if he had sent Chiang a 
lirong cable to brace up and fight with the same zeal as the Japanese and 
(Irnnans were displaying. Instead, he passed the protest on to us without 
nbjection on his part, thereby virtually killing what we know were the 
Individual views of the British Government toward these negotiations. 

“And Chiang on his part gave the Chinese people to understand that 
all the friendly countries were now striving primarily to protect themselves 
ind to force an agreement between China and Japan. Every Chinese 
iltould have been given to understand that the best possible course was 
lufing pursued, and that this called for resolute fighting until the under- 
Iftking was consummated by peace negotiations that Japan in due course 
Ufotdti be obliged to enter into with China.” 

Australian Minister Casey also came to me on November 29 and 
mggested that Australia would be glad to act as mediator between the 
United States and Japan. I answered that the diplomatic stage was over, 
mid that nothing would come of a move of that kind. 

Later that day extracts were brought to me from explosive speeches 
Premier Tojo and Foreign Minister Togo were to deliver on November 30 
uiitlrr the sponsorship of the Imperial Rule Assistance Association and the 
treat Japan East Asia League.” Part of Tojo’s text read: 

“The fact that Chiang Kai-shek is dancing to the tune of Britain, 
America, and Communism at the expense of able-bodied and promising 
yming men in his futile resistance against Japan is only due to the desire' 
id Britain and the UniteJ States to fish in the troubled waters of East 
Aula by pitting the East Asiatic peoples against each other and to grasp 
I he hegemony of East Asia. . . , 

“For the honor and pride of mankind we must purge this sort of 
|iimlice from East Asia with a vengeance.” 

After thinking this over, discussing it with our military authorities^ 
mid our Far Eastern experts, and going over again the various reports we 
liiid been receiving on new Japanese movements in Indo-China, I tele- 
i*hom'd the President at Warm Springs that night, November 29.1 empha- 
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sized the imminent danger of a Japanese attack and advised him M 
advance the date of his return to Washington. Mr. Roosevelt agreed* 

Lord Halifax came to me the following day, Sunday, with a meiilO« 
randum from his Government telling us they had important informattlgl 
that Japan was about to attack Thailand, and that a Japanese sea-baillf ^ 
expedition would be sent to seize strategic points in the Kra IsthnMjlh' 
The British were wondering whether to make a preventive occupation o| 
the Kra Isthmus themselves. Halifax said he greatly desired to ascert^ 
what the United States would do if the British should resist any JapaiMM 
attempt to establish a base on the Isthmus. I promised to take thll ip 
with the President upon his return, 

Mr. Roosevelt reached Washington on Monday morning DecembW 
I. A short time before his arrival Nomura and Kurusu called on me it 
the State Department to ask why the President was returning to Utf 
Capital in advance of schedule. The Ambassadors obviously were WOf« 
ried over the probability that the President's rushing back to WashingtdN 
conflicted with their instructions to keep us lulled with talk. I said thil 
one of the reasons was the loud talk of the Japanese Prime Minister* 

A long conversation followed, during which we went over agilt| 
without progress, many of the points we had had under discussion* | 
pointed out that my Government had no idea of trying to bluff Japan, illi 
I saw no occasion for' Japan’s trying to bluff us. “There is a limit beyond 
which we cannot go,” I emphasized, “and one of these days we may reidl 
a point when we cannot keep on as we are.” 

Kurusu said his Government had directed him to inquire what WM 
the ultimate aim of the United States in our conversations and to reqtllll 
us to make “deep reflection of this matter.” \ 

“The United States,” I commented, “would be glad to give Japan ill 
she wants in the way of materials if Japan’s military leaders will onlf 
show that Japan intends to pursue a peaceful course. But we don’t propQII I 
to go into partnership with these military leaders. I’ve not heard oi| 
whisper of peace from the Japanese military, only bluster and blodli 
curdling threats.” 

I emphasized again that we could not overlook Japan’s digging heriitf' 
into Indo-China, the effect of which was to create an increasing menM 
to us and our friends, that we could not continue to take chances on Ibl ' 
situation, and that we would not allow ourselves to be kicked out of tbi I 
Pacific. j 

Kurusu tried to make a lame apology for the direct military mind | 
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I he Japanese Army and commented that Premier Tojo was in position to 
rontrol the situation. 

“What possibility is there,” I asked, “for peace-minded people in 
jipan coming out and expressing themselves? I doubt whether anybody 
III Japan would be free to speak unless he preached conquest.” 

Nomura commented that the Japanese people were not talking about 
tnnquest. 

“We all understand,” I said, “the implications of such terms as 
'efintrolling influence,’ ‘new order in East Asia,’ and ‘co-prosperity 
Iphfre.’ Hitler is using similar terms as synonyms for purposes of con- 
IJUfUt.” 

Kurusu asserted there was no similarity between Japan’s purposes 
tlifl Hitler’s purposes. 

“There is no reason for conflict between the United States and 
Jlptin,” I also commented. “There is no real clash of interests. Japan does 
iHti have to use a sword to gain for herself a seat at the head of the table. 
|t(|unlity of opportunity, in our opinion, is the key to the future peace 
iiul prosperity of all nations.” 

I saw the President at the White House at noon, following his return, 
ilid went over the situation with him. We both agreed that, from all 
hellcat ions, a Japanese attack was in the immediate offing. When I in- 
(Iftrriied him of Halifax’s inquiry about the Kra Isthmus, he agreed to see 
Kullfax about it. 

The President now had before him two draft messages, which I had 
Milt him during his absence. One was a message to Congress, which 
•iH^etaries Stimson and Knox had helped me prepare, advising it of the 
llfiminent dangers in the situation. The other was a message to Emperor 
lllhiliito of Japan, appealing for peace. 

This second message had been under discussion since October among 
lliiinp of us concerned with the Far East. 

In my memorandum to the President accompanying these drafts, I 
illitgested: “If you should send this message to the Emperor it would be 
mlvlwible to defer your message to Congress until we see whether the 
Hit'KHfige to the Emperor effects any improvement in the situation. I thiiik 
Wi agree that you will not send the message to Congress until the last 
itilgc of our relations, relating to actual hostility, has been reached.” 

T had two reasons for this last comment. One was that the message to 
Pfingress could contain very little that was new without giving the Japa- 

leaders material, with which to arouse their people against us all the 
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more. The other was that the powerful isolationist groups still existmg| 
Congress and in the IJnited States might use it to renew their oft repea 1 j| 
charges of “warmongering’^ and “dragging the nation into foreign wari 
The Japanese military could then have played up the situation as eV 
dencing disunity in the United States, thus encouraging the Japanese-^ 
support their plans for plunging ahead into war. j 

I also was not in favor of the message to the Emperor, except bMh 
last-minute resort, and I so informed the President. I felt that the Eq 
peror, in any event, was a figurehead under the control of the militlj 
Cabinet. A message direct to him would cause Tojo’s Cabinet to feel thj 
they were being short-circuited and would anger them. Besides, I ku^ 
that the Japanese themselves did not make use of such means as a dirfl 
Presidential message. Normally they did not shift from a bold fronts 
one of pleading until the situation with them was desperate. They woul 
therefore regard the message as our last recourse and a sign of weakm 
Since we were clutching at any means tagive us more time, howev 
I placed both messages before the President to get his reaction. i 
The President also had on his desk a -cable from Prime Mini! 
Churchill, dated November 30, suggesting that the United States i 
Britain give Japan an additional warning “that any further act of aggn 
sion by Japan will lead immediately to the gravest consequences.” ^ 
felt it best, however, to hold up any such warning until we saw what ( 
reaction would be to the President’s message to the Emperor, if he sent 
Warnings by the major English-speaking nations might furnish mate! 
for the Japanese militarists’ propaganda about encirclement. 

I had before me an intercepted message from Tokyo to Berlin, dil 
November 30, instructing the 5apanese Ambassador in Berlin to see^HItl 
and Ribbentrop. “Say very secretly to them,” it said, “that then 
extreme danger that war may suddenly break out between the Anj| 
Saxon nations and Japan through some clash of arms, and add that I 
time of the breaking out of this war may come quicker than anyfl 
dreams.” 

On December i I was ill and had to remain in my apartment* ( 
that day the President, through Welles, gave a memorandum to NomI 
and Kurusu asking their Government for an explanation of the continil 
Japanese troop movements into Indo-China, 

During the next two days I kept in close contact with the Presifil 
and Secretaries Knox and Stimson, as well as with the Department*! I 
Eastern experts. Additional information kept coming to us concerni 
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Japanese fleet and troop movements. Then on December 5 Nomura and 
Kurusu called at the State Department and handed me their Govern¬ 
ment’s reply to the President’s inquiry with regard to Japanese troops in 
French Indo-China. This was a specious statement, unworthy of a child’s 
intelligence, that Japanese reenforcements had been sent to Indo-China 
IS a precaution against Chinese troops in neighboring China. “It seems,” 
the reply stated, “that an exaggerated report has been made of these 
movements.” 

After reading this note, I remarked to the Ambassadors that I had 
understood that Japan had been putting forces into northern Indo-China 
for the purpose of attacking China from there. “I have never heard 
before,” I added, “that Japan’s troop movements into northern Indo- 
China were for defense against Chinese attack. This is the first time I’ve 
known that Japan is on the defensive in Indo-China.” 

Nomura commented that the United States Government blamed 
I Japan for her move into Indo-China, but that if Indo-China were con¬ 
trolled by other powers it would be a menace to Japan. 

“As you’re aware,” I replied, “we can solve matters without delay if 
only the Japanese Government will renounce courses of force and aggres- 
iiInrL We are not looking for trouble, but at the same time we are not 
Running away from menaces.” 

Later that day Lord Halifax came to my apartment to say he had had 
it message from Foreign Secretary Eden. This set forth the British view 
()mt the time had now come for immediate cooperation with the Dutch 
t'4isl Indies for self-defense against Japan. I expressed my appreciation of 
IHIh view. 

On the same day I wirelessed instructions.to our diplomatic repre- 
itriitiilives in Tokyo and other points in the Far East concerning the 
ilitut ruction of codes, secret archives, passports, and the like, the closing 
Mf offices, and the severance of local employees, in the event of a sudden 
inirrgency cutting off communications with the Department. 

During the following day, December 6, numerous reports came to us 
(loit a Japanese fleet of thirty-five transports, eight cruisers, and twenty 
ilpulroyers was moving from Indo-China toward the Kra Peninsula. I was 
lO fr(*(|uent contact throughout the day with Secretaries Knox and 
^(IroMni, discussing these reports. It seemed manifest to us that the long 
llorairned Japanese movement of expansion by force to the south was 
Hialcr way. We and our friends were in imn^inent danger. 

In the President’s opinion the moment h^d now come to send his 
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message to the Emperor. He sent me a draft which mainly was the sama 
as the one I had sent ^im the week before, but with some changes and 
additions of his own. I went over this with my associates and found 
several statements in it that seemed to require revision from the vieM 
point of technical accuracy. These we changed, and sent the draft baclcl 
to the White House. That evening Mr. Roosevelt sent it to me with no 
further changes, accompanied by this note: I 

Dear Cordell: ; 

Shoot this to Grew—I think it can go in gray code [our least sed^ 
code]—saves time—I don’t mind if it gets picked up. F. D, R. # 

I sent it forward to Tokyo at nine o’clock that night. In it the Preill, 
dent said we had hoped that the peace of the Pacific could be consuimi 
mated in such a way that many diverse peoples could exist side by sidii 
without fear of invasion, that unbearable burdens of armaments could hi 
lifted, and that all peoples would resume commerce without 
tion against or in favor of any nation. 

Saying that the concentration of such large Japanese armed forci| 
in Indo-China created a reasonable doubt of its defensive character, ttai 
President continued that the peoples of the Philippines, the Netherlan^ 
Indies, Malaya, and Thailand could not sit indefinitely “on a keg of] 
dynamite” (his own phrase). He concluded with the fervent hope that tb$\ 
Emperor might give thought to ways of dispelling the darkening cloudy 
and with the statement that both he and the Emperor had “a sacred | 
to restore traditional atmity and prevent further death and destructioE llK 
the world.” 

This message did not get ^o Ambassador Grew, or to the Emperoft 
before the Japanese struck at Pearl Harbor. ^1 
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SUNDAY MORNING December 7, 1941 ,1 went to my o£6ce, as 
I had done almost every Sunday since I entered the State Department in 
1933 .1 first conferred with Far Eastern experts Hornbeck, Hamilton, and 
Ballantine, and then had a lengthy conference with Secretaries Stimson 
and Knox. The faces of my visitors were grim. From all our reports it 
appeared that zero hour was a matter of hours, perhaps minutes. 

During the morning I received a series of decoded intercepts consist¬ 
ing of fourteen parts of a long telegram from Foreign Minister Togo to 
Nomura and Kurusu. This was the answer to our proposals of November 
16. There was also a short message instructing the Ambassadors to present 
this to our Government, if possible to me, at one o’clock that afternoon. 
Here then was the zero hour. 

The Japanese note was little more than an insult. It said that our 
proposal “ignores Japan’s sacrifices in the four years of the China affair, 
menaces the Empire’s existence itself, and disparages its honor and 
prestige.” It accused us of conspiring with Great Britain and other coun¬ 
tries “to obstruct Japan’s efforts toward the establishment of peace 
through the creation of a new order in East Asia.” It concluded by saying 
that, in view of the attitude of the American Government, the Japanese 
Government considered it impossible to reach an agreement through fur- 
ther negotiations. 

The note did not declare war. Neither did it break off diplomatic 
Mittions. Japan struck without such preliminaries. 

Toward noon Ambassador Nomura telephoned my office to ask for an 
appointment with me at one o’clock for {limself and Kurusu. I granted his 
fiquest. 

A few minutes after one, Nomura telephoned again to ask that the 
Btipointment be postponed until i; 4 S- I agreed. 

The Japanese envoys arrived at the Department at 2:05 and went to 
(hr fiiplomatic waiting room. At almost that moment the President tele- 
phimcd me from the White House. His voice was steady but clipped. 

lie said, “There’s a report that the Japanese have attacked Pearl 
llnrhor.” 

"Has the report been confirmed?” I asked. 

He said, “No.” 
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While each of us indicated his belief that the report was probabl; 
true, I suggested that he have it confirmed, having in mind my appoint^ 
ment with the Japanese Ambassadors. 

With me in my office were Green H. Hack worth, Legal Adviser^ andj 
Joseph W. Ballantine who had been with me during most of my con** 
versations with the Japanese. I turned to them, saying; 

“The President has an unconfirmed report that the Japanese hav^J 
attacked Pearl Harbor. The Japanese Ambassadors are waiting to see hie,l 
I know what they want. They are going to turn us down on our note of] 
November 26. Perhaps they want to tell us that war has been declare 
I am rather inclined not to see them.” 

As I thought it over, however, I decided that, since the PresidenPi' 
report had not been confirmed and there was one chance out of a hundre4| 
that it was not true, I would receive the envoys. After a brief discussionj 
Hackworth left the room, and Ballantine remained as I called for thbi 
Ambassadors. 

Nomura and Kurusu came into my office at 2:20. I received them^ 
coldly and did not ask them to sit down. y 

Nomura diffidently said he had been instructed by his Government) 
to deliver a document to me at one o'clock, but that difficulty in decodii 
the message had delayed him. He then handed me his Government's note,! 

I asked him why he had specified one o'clock in his first request fof 1 
an interview. J 

He replied that he did not know, but that was his instruction, 

I made a pretense of glancing through the note. I knew its content 
already but naturally could give no indication of this fact. 

After reading two or three jjages, I asked Nomura whether he had] 
presented the document under instructions from his Government. 

He replied that he had. 

When I finished skimming the pages, I turned to Nomura and put 
my eye on him. 

“I must say,” I said, “that in all my conversations with you during 
the last nine months I have never uttered one word of untruth. This Is 
borne out absolutely by the record. In all my fifty years of public servi^l 
I have never seen a document that was more crowded with infamous 
falsehoods and distortions—infamous falsehoods and distortions on a 
scale so huge that I never imagined until today that any Government on 
this planet was capable of uttering them.” 

Nomura seemed about to say something. His face was impassive, but 
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I felt he was under great emotional strain. I stopped him with a motion 
of my hand. I nodded toward the door. The Ambassadors turned without 
a word and walked out, their heads down. 

I have seen it stated that I “cussed out” the Japanese envoys in rich 
Tennessee mountain language, but the fact is^ I told them exactly what I 
said above. No “cussing out” could have made it any stronger. 

Ballantine took notes of what I said. The moment the Ambassadors 
left, I called in a stenographer and dictated from memory what I had told 
them. This is the statement as issued to the press. 

Nomura's last meeting with me was in keeping with the ineptitude 
that had marked his handling of the discussions from the beginning. His 
Government's intention, in instructing him to ask for the meeting at one 
o’clock, had been to give us their note a few minutes in advance of the 
attack at Pearl Harbor. Nomura's Embassy had bungled this by its delay 
in decoding. Nevertheless, knowing the importance of a dead line set fof 
a specific hour, Nomura should have come to see me precisely at one 
o'clock, even though he had in his hand only the first few lines of his note, 
leaving instructions with the Embassy to bring him the remainder as it 
became ready. 

It was therefore without warning that the Japanese struck at Pearl 
Harbor, more than an hour before Nomura and Kurusu delivered their 
note. 

I talked with the President on the telephone shortly after the Am¬ 
bassadors left my office, and repeated to him what' I had told them. He 
laid he was pleased that I had spoken so strongly. By then he had received 
further reports on the attack at Pearl Harbor. 

Shortly after three o'clock I went to the White House, where I talked 
with the President and others for forty minutes. Mr. Roosevelt was very 
mlemn in demeanor and conversation. The magnitude of the surprise 
K’hieved by the Japanese at Pearl Harbor was already becoming evident. 
Itnt neither he nor any of us lost faith for a moment in the ability of the 
United States to cope with the danger. 

We had a general discussion preparatory to a conference that the 
President decided to hold that evening with Stimson, Knox, myself, 
(Irneral Marshall, Admiral Stark, and other principal advisers. We dis- 
eUHsed in a tentative way the many different steps that would have to be 
Uk(»n, when and by whom. The President early determined to go to 
Tongress with a message asking for a declaration of a state of war with 
jNpMn. 
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I returned to the State Department at four o’clock, and called a 
conference of my chief advisers which lasted until six o’clock. We were i 
joined by Norman Davis. , ' 

We perfected a statement I intended to make regarding the Japanese ^ 
reply handed to me by Noipura and Kurusu, and my reply to them. This ! 
we issued to the press shortly before six o’clock. Attached to it was the ' 
text of our proposals of November 26, and an accompanying statement in : 
which I said: ] 

“Japan has made a treacherous and utterly unprovoked attack upon , 
the United States. ' 

“At the very moment when representatives of the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment were discussing with representatives of this Government, at the ' 
request of the former, principles and courses of peace, the armed forces 
of Japan were preparing and assembling at various strategic points to 
launch new attacks and hew aggressions upon nations and peoples with 
which Japan was professedly at peace, including the United States. . . • 

“It is now apparent to the whole world that Japan in its recent 
professions of a desire for peace has been infamously false and fraud- i 
ulent.” I 

We then discussed a draft of a message for the President to deliver ^ 
to Congress the following day. We decided that this should include a state- I 
ment of the nature used by Woodrow Wilson on April 2, 19,17, to the effect J 
that the President requested Congress to declare the existence of a state | 
of war that had been thrust upon the United States. While we were con- 
sidering this, a press report came in announcfng that Japan had declared^ 
war on us. [I 

I requested my associates to watch our relations with the Vichy j 
Government very closely in view of the Japanese attack. ] 

We agreed that the other American Republics and the members of ;i 
the British Commonwealth should immediately be notified officially of | 
Japan’s assault. 

We decided that every American merchant vessel in the world should < 
be advised of the existence of hostilities, since we feared that our mer- \ 
chantmen anywhere would be prey for German, Italian, or Japanese I 
warships. | 

I emphatically expressed my disappointment that our armed force! 
in Hawaii had been taken so completely by surprise. I repeated to my 1 
assistants that during recent weeks I had time after time warned our 
military and naval officials with all the vigor at my command that there 
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was constant danger of a treacherous attack by Japan anywhere, and in 
all probability at many places at the same time. 

Nevertheless, it was the feeling of many of us that the Japanese, in 
their own interest, had been exceedingly unwise in attacking Pearl Har¬ 
bor, thereby instantaneously and completely uniting the American people. 
However, as reports came in of the tremendous damage suffered at Hawaii, 
this feeling became somewhat diluted. 

I spoke with contempt of the Japanese Ambassadors who had come 
In to see me a few hours before, and I mentioned their cowering attitude 
while they were in my office. On the other hand, I said I did not feel that 
they were aware, when they came to my office, that an attack had been 
made at Pearl Harbor. In fact, I am satisfied that they did not learn of 
the attack until they returned to their Embassy. 

Appropriate officials of the State Department had already taken the 
necessary steps to see that absolute protection was given the Japanese 
official establishments and personnel within our jurisdiction. We notified 
Ambassador Grew of this action, with the hope that the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment would afford similar protection for our official personnel in Japan. 

Several hours after the attack began at Pearl Harbor Japanese For- 
•Ign Minister Togo informed Grew that the Emperor regarded the note 
delivered to me by Nomura and Kurusu as his reply to the President’s 
hiessage to him. Togo made the further ironic statement that the Emperor 
ilfio replied to the President to the effect that the establishment of peace 
*‘ln the Pacific and consequently in the world has been the cherished desire 
of His Majesty for the realization of which he has hitherto made the Gov- 
•rnment to continue its earnest endeavors.” 

After having been at the State Department all that Sunday I went 
home to a somber dinner, and then to the White House at 8:30. A number 
jj of other Cabinet members and military officials were gathered about the 
president. 

1 For three hours we discussed the various steps that would have to 
bo taken now that war had come, steps in the military and diplomatic 
iilds. We early agreed that the outbreak of war should not interfere with 
Hie ilow of our supplies to Britain and Russia. We also discussed the main 
points of the message the President intended to deliver to Congress the 
following day. 

There was some discussion of whether we should declare war on the 
Other members of the Axis. We assumed, however, that it was inevitable 
Uiat Germany would declare war on us. The intercepted Japanese mes- 
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sages passing back and forth between Berlin and Tokyo had given us tOjj 
understand that there was a definite undertaking on this point between j 
the two Governments. We therefore decided to wait and let Hitler and;] 
Mussolini issue their declarations first. Meantime we would take no j 
chances and would act, for example in the Atlantic, on the assumption 
that we were at war with the European section of the Axis as well. 

The President continued calm, although his face was grave and ho 
made no effort to minimize the extent of the losses we had suffered at 
Pearl Harbor. 

The next day, Monday, I went to the Capitol to hear the President j 
deliver his message to Congress. The Senate and House quickly voted| 
the declaration of a state of war. ^ 

Three days later, following declarations by Hitler and Mussolini, the 
Senate and House voted additional declarations of a state of war with : 
Germany and Italy. | 

The voices of diplomacy were now submerged by the roar of the , 

cannon. J 

♦ * * I 

We had had two objectives in mind in all our relations with Japafti 
since the outbreak of ‘war in Europe, and especially since the fall of 
France. One was peace. The other, if peace could not be had, wai to 
gain time to ready our defenses. 

We failed to win peace, but we gained invaluable time. 

It was not until twenty-seven months after the invasion of Polaiid| 
not until eighteen months after the fall of France, that Japan strucfer 
Although we still needed more time to complete our defenses, neverthelfld 
we were comparatively far better prepared on December 7, 1941, than w| 
had been on September i, 1939, or on June 17, 1940. 

Prime Minister Churchill put it ably in his speech on December ad, 
1941, to a joint session of Congress in Washington, by saying: “We havi| 
indeed, to be thankful that so much time has been granted to us. If 
Germany had tried to invade the British Isles after the French collapii 
in June, 1940, and if Japan had declared war on the British Empire and 
the United States at about the same date, no one can say what disafltt*r 
and agonies might not have been our lot. But now, at the end of Dectm* 
ber, 1941, our transformation from easy-going peace to total war efficietuqf 
has made very great progress.” 

Throughout all this period we had been firm in our dealings i with 
Japan, though we were careful not to push her toward war; at the same 
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time we always made it clear tiiat we could and should live at peace in the 
Pacific. 

We wanted peace with Japan for the sake of the better development 
of the world and also because we needed it. I felt that peace in the Pacific 
was necessary if we were to make an adequate contribution to the defense 
of Britain and the defeat of Hitler which was vital to our own security. 
Events in the Far East seemed of double importance to me because they 
were so closely interlocked with events in Europe. If at any time after 
France fell, Japan, with surface and underwater warships, had cut Britain’s 
line of supplies and reenforcements from Australia, New Zealand, India, 
and South Africa, it is doubtful that the United Kingdom could have 
survived. Virtually alone we should then have faced Germany in the 
Atlantic and Japan in the Pacific, 

When I entered into conversations with the Japanese in April, 1941, 
I determined to do everything I could to bring about a peaceful and fair 
settlement of the situation in the Pacific, Even though I realized at the 
very outset that the chances for such an agreement were no bigger than a 
gnat, I still felt we had to make the effort. Not only was such effort in 
gccordance with the traditional attitude of the United States, but it was 
llso imperative for our over-all concept of world defense against Hitlerism. 

In the negotiations from April to December I was forever conscious 
of the stupendous responsibilities that devolved upon me. A series of 
momentous decisions had to be made, and in many cases the initiative 
had to come from me. I am very happy that the President and I worked 
throughout in perfect harmony to avoid any misstep in our discussions 
with Japan. 

In those discussions there were involved issues decisive for our 
national honor and destiny. The decisions that had to be made placed 
Upon the President and me a responsibility almost unthinkable in its 
hrrudth and depth. We had to decide whether to enter into discussions 
with Japan in the first place on the basis of her proposals of May 12; 
whether to break off negotiations in July, after Japan invaded Indo- 
Chlnu; whether to apply freezing restrictions to Japan; and whether to 
igrec to a meeting between the President and Premier Konoye. We had 
In inuke a fateful decision as to how to deal with Japan’s ultimatum of 
Kovember 20, and whether to present a modus vivendi. 

1 had the task of conducting almost all the discussions with the 

i ftpanese Ambassadors and of suggesting to the President in advance what 
» might say to the Japanese in the conferences in which he took part. I 
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had to assume the responsibility of concluding that the diplomatic phast 
of the negotiations was finished and of stating that the task of safeguards j 
ing the nation had passed into the hands of the Army and the Navy, j | 
I never had any thought that Japan was bluffing. Instead, I wai' 
convinced she had embarked on a steady, fixed course of conquest that 
would reach us in her own chosen time. I believed she was playing the 
role of an international desperado, and it is the business of a desperado-^ 
whether a nation or an individual—to fight. 1 

During the period of our conversations Japan believed she was ex" 
ceedingly well armed to achieve her intended conquests in the Pacific. Sbi 
likewise knew we were by no means sufficiently armed to resist her attack 
successfully. Therefore, when Japan presented her successive and ever 
harsher demands, I was satisfied she was not bluffing but rather was givlit| 
us a last chance to yield our basic principles and thus enable her to con* 
tinue her conquests without further risk of serious resistance. 

Premier Konoye's memoirs confirm this view. He relates that on 
September 6, 1941? an Imperial Conference was held at which “the baatc 
principles for the carrying out of the national policy of the Empire’’ weif 
determined. Several “basic principles” were these: 

“(i) The Empire shall perfect war preparations generally by tilt 
latter part of October with a determination to be prepared for war wltb 
America, England, and The Netherlands in order to assure its independent 
national existence and self-defense. 

“(2) Parallel with the foregoing, diplomatic measures vis-k«vis thi 
United States and Great Britain shall be exhausted toward obtaining flit* 
fillment of our demands. . . . 

“(3) In case there is no expectation of achievement of our demaitdl i 
by the aforesaid diplomatic measures within the first ten days of Octobiri 
decision shall be made to go to war with the United States, Great Britain, 
and The Netherlands; policies other than those toward the southfllV 
regions shall be carried out in accordance with the already fixed deciiloni 
of the Government; and efforts shall be made to prevent a joint Amerleifl* 
Soviet front against Japan from materializing.” i 

Here was a cold-blooded determination to go to war—one of the mo|i 
sinister episodes in history. 

Japan’s willingness to make war, plus the far greater state of hef 
military preparedness, provide full explanation for our holding off ai |{jtlg 
as we did on applying embargoes on the shipment of petroleum, scrap 
iron, and other strategic materials to Japan. The President and 
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eye to eye on this policy. We felt that Japan might well retaliate in a 
military way if we cut off such shipments. Even if she did not attack us 
directly she might invade other areas, such as the Dutch East Indies, to 
obtain the products we denied her. 

Prior to January, 1940, we had a commercial treaty with Japan, as 
with most all other countries, which obligated us to trade alike with each 
nation. Moreover, a strong segment of the American people stood ada¬ 
mantly for isolation and subjected any intimation of such a move as an 
•mbargo to a terrific bombardment of criticism. We could not but recall 
our failure in 1936 to induce Congress to enact a law that would have 
tuthorized us to impose embargoes on merely the export of materials 
ibove a normal peacetime level. This would have given legal effect to the 
moral embargo the President and I had instituted after the outbreak of 
the Italo-Ethiopian War. We could not but remember the fierce reaction 
to the President’s “quarantine speech,” one implication of which would 
hftve been the severance of commercial relations with Japan. We were 
Msailed by other, contradictory critics, some even voicing violent threats. 
Who one day shouted “Warmonger” if we made any suggestion to increase 
our military strength, and the next day demanded rigid embargoes against 
Jxpan. I often stated in reply that I did not believe in making a threat 
unless the nation was prepared to back up the Government; that if the 
Kftvy could accompany our policy in the Far East we would have no 
hOHitation in embargoing Japan in any manner or at any time. But any 
kAir -informed person should have known that our Navy during those 
^11 r5 of armament by the aggressor nations was not satisfactorily prepared 
to station itself for any time in the Far Eastern waters. Furthermore, at 
tha very intimation that the Navy would be sent to the other side of the 
•art h to back up what we knew was a threat that might lead to dangerous 
iomt)lications with Japan, a large section of the American public would 
httvc almost crucified the Government officials advocating such a policy. 

The British and Dutch Governments saw the possibility of Japanese 
lOllltary reaction to embargoes as well as we. During the negotiations 
kf'lween Japan and the Netherlands East Indies, from September, 1940, 
UhlII June, 1941, the British and Netherlands Governments urged that we 
fifniin from taking drastic steps to curtail exports to Japan because they 
iMrrrl that such curtailment might result in an increase of Japanese 

f renruire and enlarged demands for concessions from the Netherlands 
ndlrs. 

'rhe President said publicly on July 24, 1941, that it was very 
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essential from our own selfish point of view of defense to prevent a war 
from starting in the So^th Pacific, and that such a conflict might have 
resulted from our embargoing exports of petroleum to Japan. We had j 
already begun, m October, 1940, to refuse all licenses for shipment ofj 
iron and steel scr^ of any kind,to Japan, after having already plac 
restrictions on the export of numerous basic materials. After our freezi 
of Japanese credits in July, 1941, trade with Japan virtually ceased. Wi ; 
had adopted restrictions on the export of strategic materials to Japan ai 1 
rapidly as we felt would be prudent, and by proceeding in this way 
gained the time we needed so desperately. 

It is my considered opinion that, if Japan had attacked us six mont 
before Pearl Harbor, the whole aspect of the world war might hav 
changed. In that event Hitler most likely would have promptly abandonid , 
his plan to attack Russia. Feeling that Japan would tie the United Statibl 
down in the Pacific and would cut off Britain from the assistance ofi 
Australia, New Zealand, India, and possibly South Africa, he might well I 
have concentrated on the reduction of the United Kingdom by air and 
submarine warfare, and possibly invasion, leaving Russia to be dealt with 
later. 

There were three methods to meet the danger from Japan. One 
by a preventive attack. But democracies do not engage in prevenllvi 
attacks except with greatest difficulty. Had I suggested to the PresidfljJ 
that he go to Congress and ask for a declaration of war against Japan at 
some time after the invasion of southern Indo-China, he could have madi^ 
a good case concerning the dangers to us inherent in Japan^s course ijf 
aggression. But, remembering the fact that on August 13, 1941, only 
three weeks after Japan invaded southern Indo-China, the House ol 
Representatives sustained the Selective Service Act by a majority of / Juit 
one vote, it seems most unlikely that the President could have obtained A 
declaration. , 

Nor would the military and naval authorities have been ready for |L 
preventive attack. The fact that they pleaded for more time solely If 
prepare our defenses in the Pacific was proof in itself that they were nflf 
prepared to take the offensive. i 

A preventive attack, moreover, would have run counter to our d^ 
termination to pursue the course of peace to the end, with the hop^ 
however microscopic, that even at the last hour the Japanese might hiVf 
a change of heart. 

The second method to meet the danger was to agree to JapiU 
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demands. This would have given us peace—that is, until Japan, after 
strengthening herself through the concessions we should have made, was 
ready to move again. But it would have denied all the principles of right 
living among nations which we had supported; it would have betrayed 
the countries that later became our allies; and it would have given us an 
Infamous place in history. 

When we realize that Japan was ruthlessly invading peaceful coun¬ 
tries, that the United States had pleaded with her from the beginning to 
cease her course of military conquest in partnership with Hitler, and that 
all problems in the Pacific would have practically settled themselves if 
Japan had adopted a policy of peace, it is evident that Japan had no 
right to make demands upon us. Japan negotiated as if we, too, were an 
aggressor, as if both countries had to balance their aggressions. Japan had 
no more right to make demands upon us than an individual gangster has 
to make demands upon his intended victim. 

The third method was simply to continue discussions with Japan, to 
convince to her that her aggressions cost her more than they were worth, 
to point out to her that her partnership with Hitler could be as dangerous 
to her as it was to the rest of the world, to lay before her proposal after 
proposal which in the long run would have given her in peace the pros- 
I pcrity her military leaders were seeking in conquest. 

It was this third that we chose. Of the three, it was the only Ameri¬ 
can method. 
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AFTER WAR CAME, the armed forces of the nation, under 
the direction of the President as Commander-in-Chief, moved to the 
forefront—but the diplomatic establishment became a significant factor 
In the conflict. Relations with the enemy countries ceased, but vastly 
lugmented duties fell to our lot in relations with Allied and neutral 
nations. 

During peacetime the State Department had been responsible, under 
the President, for the conduct of our international relations and also for 
making recommendations regarding movements of our military forces 
abroad, as, for instance, whether our troops in China should be increased or 
dacreased. When war came the Department was no longer connected with 
military operations abroad, which became subject only to the command of 
the appropriate military authorities, 

' Almost immediately after Pearl Harbor I said to my associates that 
Uia role of the State Department from now on was to contribute to the 
WAr effort, and I wanted everyone in the Department to cooperate to the 
full with the War and Navy Departments and all war agencies, and to 
at their disposal all our facilities. 

^ I made it a practice not to let officials of the Department come to me 
^ith the statement that an official of the War or Navy Departments was 
loing something wrong. I said to them, in effect: “Remember, they are 
the fellows who are taking responsibility for the strategy and conduct of 
war. They have a right to our fullest cooperation.” 

Prior to Pearl Harbor I had been a member of the War Council, 
ewni'josed of the President, the Secretaries of State, War, and the Navy, 
ttM (’hief of Staff,.and.the Chief of Naval Operations, and I took part in 
III meetings. After Pearl Harbor I did not sit in on meetings concerned 
Hflth military matters. This was because the President did not invite me 
iiuch meetings,. I raised the question with him several times. It seemed 
iiiniilfest to me that, in numerous important instances, the Secretary of 
lllitf should sit in on the President's war councils, particularly on those 
n combined military and diplomatic nature, for it was obvious that 
•iJurccly any large-scale military operations could be undertaken that 
iTttuld not have diplomatic aspects. 

[ feel it is a serious mistake for a Secretary of State not to be present 
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at important military meetings. I often had occasion to point out to the. 
President that some dev^opment of a military character, which undoubt> 
edly had been decided at one of these meetings, also had a strong foreign' 
affairs angle of which I should have been informed at the time. 

The President did not take me with him to the Casablanca, Cairo, 
or Tehran conferences, which were predominantly military meetings, 
did I take part in his military discussions with Prime Minister Churct ’*' 
in Washington, some of which had widespread diplomatic repercussio; 

I said to him: “I’m not looking for increased responsibilities, but I do 
believe the Secretary of State should attend these meetings.” I referred to 
the British practice whereunder Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden particl" 
pated in all war councils. 

The President's reply Y^as that we had a different system here^ 
which, I agreed, was true—in the sense that the British Cabinet constlfi 
tuted the Government, and Eden had stronger claims under their system 
than 1 would have under ours to participate in war councils, even thou^ 
the diplomatic phases were vital factors for consideration. 

I learned from other sources than the President what had occurre<l| 
at the Casablanca, Cairo, and Tehran conferences. I had no special occn? ( 
sion to interrogate Mr. ‘ Roosevelt on developments at these conferenceli | 
but, if I asked him questions relating to his discussions, he was prompti j 
with few exceptions, to inform me frankly on the most secret matters, . 

One question of a military nature I did discuss with the President ^ 
and his military assistants was the location of the second front. I agreed 
that our major effort should be made across the English Channel 
France. The question of where the armies would land and what routll 
they would take across the Continent in the grand military movement iQ 
conquer Hitler was a subject never discussed with me by the President of 
any of his top military officials, although I was early informed 
decision reached. 

I was not told about the atomic bomb. Occasionally someone gavl I 
me a veiled hint, but I did not press any questions. I did not really kna#.^| 
about it until it was dropped and the announcement made. During thf 
last months of its preparation, however, and when it was dropped, I wal 
no longer Secretary of State, and consequently not likely to have, mfi 
knowledge of it. Mr. Roosevelt deserves great credit for making ihl 
tremendous decision to go the length of spending $2,000,000,000 in dip^l 
veloping the atomic bomb. * • rl 

The President continued not to invite me to his military meetingli 
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He loved the military side of events, and liked to hold them in his own 
hand. Following Pearl Harbor, he preferred to be called Commander-in- 
Chief rather than President. He relished the title. He may have felt that 
this all-important position was now more essential than that of President. 

At a Cabinet dinner, probably in 1942, where I was to propose the 
toast, the President asked me, before I rose to speak: 

‘Tlease try to address me as Commander-in-Chief, not as President.” 

It was impossible, of course, not to take up some military subjects in 
my conversations with ambassadors, particularly the representatives of our 
principal Allies. On December 8, 1941, during my first conversation with 
the new Soviet Ambassador, former Foreign Commissar Maxim Litvinov, 
with whom I had conducted the initial negotiations that resulted in the 
establishment of Soviet-American diplomatic relations in 1933, I raised 
the question of Russia's permitting us the use of air bases on Russian 
territory to facilitate the bombing of Japanese areas. We likewise dis¬ 
cussed the question of getting supplies to Vladivostok in Russian ships, 
lince Japan would obviously not permit American ships to carry them to 
Russia. 

Three days later, when Litvinov called at my request, he said his 
Government had communicated to him that it was not then in position to 
cooperate with us against Japan. Russia, he said, was fighting on a huge 
Kale against Germany and could not risk an attack by Japan. 

I replied that I could appreciate Russia's position. Recalling to him 
the warnings we had given Russia earlier in the year of an impending 
German attack against her, I said I now had information that I deemed 
iqimlly reliable, to the effect that Japan, notwithstanding the terms of the 
Russo-Japanese neutrality agreement, was under the strictest commitment 
|o Germany to attack Russia and any other country fighting against Ger- 
BIRny whenever Hitler demanded. This arrangement, I added, had con- 
timplated that Japan would first attack the United States, in which 
ilitnult Germany and Italy would join, and that later, when Germany 
rtiinanded, Japan would invade Russia.' 

Although Stalin had thus early made up his mind not to join us 
Agnlnst Japan at that time; I wanted to keep the question before him for 
•Ohir lime in the future. I pointed out to Litvinov that we were fighting a 
world movement of international desperadoes who would not cease their 
Bloveiticnts of conquest voluntarily—somebody had to stop them. 

“They will not be stopped,” I said,'“by our merely slowing down one 
jlhane of their world movement. If we are to deal effectively with this 
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movement, we must consider it as a whole, and our movement of resist'* i 
ance must be carried oi^ in each part of the world at the same time* . 

Litvinov did not disagree. J 

I said that if our Government could get two air bases, one on the ^ 
Kamchatka Peninsula and one around Vladivostok, oiir heavy bombers 
could get over Japanese home naval bases and the home fleet as well as 
over their cities. ^ 

LitvinOv suggested that bombing cities was not necessarily decisive, 
in view of experiences in Moscow, London, and elsewhere. ^ 

I reemphasized the world nature of the Axis movement of conquest^ 
and the extreme danger of more and more cooperation between Japan and 
Germany. “We must envisage the possibility,” I said, “that the Japanese 
fleet might cut across the Indian Ocean to the Persian Gulf oil fields, to 
the mouth of the Suez Canal, and to the Cape of Good Hope. Then if 
Germany should be successful in her contemplated African invasion, Japan 
on the sea would meet her on the African coast. The effect of this on the 
whole British European situation would be terrific. Hitler and Japan 
would have a new lease on life, the effects of which would be terrible on 
all of us, including Russia.” 

Litvinov agreed as to these possibilities. 

“If Russia,” I remarked, “should refrain from cooperation with ui 
in the Far East while we continued to aid her in Europe, there would be 
a constant flow of criticism as to why we were aiding Russia against a 
world movement involving all alike when Russia was not cooperatinj, 
with us in the Orient.” I reminded him that I had had to issue a state¬ 
ment that same day to allay some of this very kind of rising criticismp s 
and that it would become an ingreasingly serious matter for both Gov¬ 
ernments. 

Chiang Kai-shek had already, on December 9, informed us that; he 
had cabled his brother-in-law, T. V. Soong, in Washington, and Am* 
bassador Hu Shih, to see the President and the Soviet Ambassador and 
urge a simultaneous Soviet-Chinese declaration of war on Japan. Thi 
Generalissimo cited a Soviet view that, if Russia fought Japan, the United 
States might not concentrate her main effort in the Pacific, and Rusali 
would be left to bear the major burden. He therefore suggested that, If 
the United States gave priority to the Pacific over the Atlantic until 
Japan was conquered, this undoubtedly would bring Russia in, 

Russia persisted in her view, to which we could not but give sympa¬ 
thetic understanding, that she was too heavily engaged with Germany to 
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court the chance of a Japanese attack in the Far East. It was not until 
the Moscow Conference of October, 1943, that I was able, during a 
personal talk with Stalin, to obtain assurances that Russia would make 
war on Japan. 

I went over with the President and Secretary Stimson on December 
12 the entire problem of unifying and coordinating the forces of all oppo¬ 
sition to Japan in the Far East, with special reference to the South Seeis 
area. I took this question up with British Ambassador Halifax the same 
day and with Chinese Ambassador Dr. Hu Shih the following day. I said 
to all of them that, in my opinion, the situation in the whole South Seas 
area was dangerous and called for emergency treatment to the fullest 
possible extent by all the countries concerned. I urged the importance of 
conference and collaboration on joint action at the earliest possible date. 
I suggested to Halifax that he begin conferences with the Canadian and 
Australian representatives. 

The labors of the State Department changed or intensified in many 
ways following the outbreak of war. We had been representing in the 
Axis capitals the interests of the British, French, Canadians, South 
Africans, Norwegians, Dutch, Poles, Greeks, and Yugoslavs. Now we had 
to divest ourselves of this representation, and we also had to turn over 
the representation of our own interests to a neutral country. Switzerland 
■greed to undertake this vast work, and she carried it out with consum¬ 
mate skill. 

We were likewise engaged in negotiations, which consumed many 
months, for the exchange of our diplomats and other civilians for Axis 
representatives and civilians. In the midst of a State Department confer¬ 
ence on this subject a few days after Pearl Harbor, we received word 
from a highly reliable source that Japanese Ambassador Nomura and his 
Naval Attache had received orders to commit hara-kiri in the Embassy, 
whereupon the Japanese Government would say that we had murdered 
them. 

Our apprehension over what might happen to our officials in Japan 
If such a plan materialized was keen. We induced the Swiss Minister to 
|o immediately to the Japanese Embassy, inform Nomura of the report 
wo had received, and ascertain his intentions. They had a long conversa¬ 
tion which did not entirely dissolve our fears because Nomura said the 
decision rested not with him but with higher authorities. 

We were also faced with the problem of getting additional thousands 
of Americans out of Europe. Before and after the outbreak of war in 
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Europe on September i, 1939, the State Department had given Americana 
living or traveling in Eyrope repeated warnings to come home if at aH 
possible. Later we had given similar notice with regard to the Orient. 
Many hundreds had heeded the warning and had taken advantage of the 
special shipping and other arrangements we had made for their repafria- 
tion, but large groups of Americans were still in Europe and Asia at the 
time of Pearl Harbor. 

My associates and I had been preparing a comprehensive summary j 
of our relations with Japan, culminating in Pearl Harbor, which the 
President might wish to send to Congress. We completed this about 
December 10, and Mr. Roosevelt sent it as a message to Congress on 
December 15. 

Further declarations of.war against us were now reported from Bui** 
garia, Hungary, and Rumania. When I talked this fact over with thi 
President on December 13, however, we agreed that, at least for the timff 
being, we would not ask Congress for declarations of war against thest 
satellites. We realized that their Governments were puppets of Hitler | 
and had merely jumped when the strings were pulled. 

I was then beginning to work, along with my associates at the State 
Department, on a far more important declaration—that which later was 
called the Declaration by United Nations. Almost immediately after Pearl 
Harbor I had begun to consider the form of unity the nations fighting 
against Hitler and Japan should take. By now, including the Latin Amer* 
ican Republics that had accompanied us into war against the Axis, ao 
imposing list of nearly thirty nations was arrayed against the Axis. ' 

My first idea of the unity the Allied nations should take was basids 
on the conferences at Lima and Havana, with regard to the Western 
Hemisphere. This was that, when danger developed, a united resistancsi 1 
must be organized. In my mind I extended that policy to the world situ#* I 
tion for, from the Montevideo Conference on, I had often stated that mt ^ 
Pan American policies were capable of being applied to the world. 

I asked my associates to go back over the period from 1938 on wUll 
regard to Latin America, to review what the President had said on th# 
subject of unity among the nations fighting the Axis, and to scrutlnllt 
the procedures followed in the First World War, including the subject o|| 
unity of command and military alliances, J 

Then on Saturday December 13 I asked Maxwell M. Hamlltdttfl 
Chief of the Division of Far Eastern Affairs, to draw up a draft of ti 
declaration to be made by the nations fighting the Axis, which would] 
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bind them together until victory and would commit them to the basic 
principles that we upheld. The following morning, Sunday, exactly one 
week after Pearl Harbor, 1 met with a group of my associates to discuss 
this declaration and another declaration setting up a Supreme War 
Council. 

Hamilton had prepared two alternative drafts of a declaration by 
the Allies. These differed only in that one brought in all the Allies, 
whereas the other consisted of two separate declarations, the first to be 
ligned by all the Allies with the exception of Russia, who was not at war 
with Japan, and the latter to be signed by Russia. We quickly decided to 
discard the second draft, believing it would be far more effective to have 
Russia included with the rest of the Allies. After further exchanges of 
views, I requested Assistant Secretary Berle, Economic Adviser Feis, and 
Hamilton to go to another room, incorporate in the draft the changes 
suggested, and bring it back to the meeting. This they did, and returned 
In half an hour. 

We now agreed on the main points of what became the Declaration 
by United Nations. The preamble first reasserted the principles agreed to 
by President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill in the Atlantic 
Charter. It then stated that the nations fighting the Axis were “convinced 
that complete and world-wide victory of all of them is essential to defend 
nnd preserve life, liberty and independence, and to preserve human free¬ 
dom and justice not only in their own lands but everywhere, and that the 
Itruggle in which they are now engaged is a common defense against 
livuge and brutal forces seeking to subjugate the world.’’ 

Then followed the specific points of agreement, three in number, 
Each Government pledged itself, first, “to employ its full resources against 
Ihi Government or Governments which signed the Tripartite Pact on 
Itptcmber 27, 1940, with which it is or may be at war, and to continue 
lUch employment until that Government or those Governments have been 
Inally defeated.” 

Second, “to cooperate with the others to the entire extent of its 
Upacity to effect full coordination of military effort and use of resources 
lialnat the common enemies or any of them.” 

Third, “not to cease hostilities against or conclude a separate armi- 
Ulcd with the common enemies or any of them, except by common agree- 
Mnt” 

Here, I felt, we were taking two long and helpful steps forward in 
litnparison with our position during the First World War. First, we 
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intended to try to bind all the nations fighting the Axis to the acceptance 
of certain principles already stated in the Atlantic Charter. These were the 
right of peoples to choose their own form of government; no aggrandize- 
metit; no territorial changes opposed by the peoples concerned; access to 
trade and raw materials; improved labor standards, economic advance^ 
ment, and social security; international security; freedom of the seas; and 
disarmament. 

Our Government, on entering the First World War, had not en- 
deavored to bind the Allies to any war aims. Various secret accords had 
already been agreed to by the Allied Governments whereunder territorial 
changes would be made if they won the war, Wilson^s Administration was 
subsequently criticized severely for not having tried to get the Allies into 
a common agreement on war ^ims. His problems at the peace conference 
were greatly complicated by the fact that no such agreement existed. ; 

This time I felt that the Allies should all be committed in advancafri 


to certain principles, leaving details of boundary adjustments and the 
like to be settled later. If the principles were strongly enough proclaimed 
and adhered to, the details would find readier solution when the timt 


came to solve them. 

It was naturally necessary for us to know whether any secret agree- 
ments again existed among the Allies. When I had this question put to 
them they assured us that there were no such agreements. ; 

Secondly, we were willing this time to join in a full alliance with 
the other nations fighting the Axis. During the First World War we had 
considered and called ourselves an “Associated Power,” not an Ally. Tht 
Declaration we now prepared was in the nature of an alliance. It embraced^ 
the two main points of the usua> military alliance; namely, a pledge of 
full support and cooperation in conducting the war against the common' 
enemy, and a pledge not to cease hostilities against the common eneinjr 
except by mutual agreement. ** 

From December 15 to December 19 my associates and I spent con¬ 
siderable time perfecting drafts of the document that became the United 
Nations Declaration. We also discussed another document that would 
have created a Supreme War Council composed of the'heads or reprtt- 
sentatives of the Governments of the United Kingdom, the United StatM* 
China, and the U.S.S.R. The function of the War Council would be "to 
supervise and coordinate the general conduct of the war and to provide tof 
its successful prosecution.” The Council would determine theaters of war 
and provide for representation of any other Government actively enga|id 
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in war against a common enemy in such theaters. It would be responsible 
for coordinating the distribution of available resources of all categories 
between various theaters of war. It would be charged with effecting 
unified command in any theater of war determined by it. The Council 
would create a staff of representatives of their respective armed forces 
to carry out their orders. 

In drawing up this second document, we considered and discussed 
thoroughly the creation, functioning, and achievements of the Supreme 
War Council set up during the latter stages of the First World War. 
During my years in the House of Representatives, I had made a study of 
the relations of the United States with the Allies and of the operation of 
their joint councils. I had given particular attention to the book on this 
subject by General Tasker H. Bliss, the United States Army Chief of 
Staff. It was now my thought that the Supreme War Council should be 
set up at once and not wait until a long period of war had passed, as was 
the case in the previous conflict. 

I sent both papers to the President at the White House at one o^clock 
on December 19, along with a memorandum outlining the activities of 
the Supreme War Council of 1917-1918. Although a proposal to create a 
Supreme War Council was not strictly a function of the State Department, 
I felt impelled to make the suggestion to the President because of my belief 
that a close working together of the Allies was imperatively necessary, 
and that our diplomatic efforts toward that end would be immeasurably 
bolstered by an intimate working relationship in the military field. My 
own studies of the relations of the Allied and Associated Powers during 
the First World War were still so fresh in my mind that I wanted to 
communicate the results of these studies to the Commander-in-Chief, in 
•0 far as they might be of aid to him. 

In an accompanying memorandum to the President I said: “The four 
chief nations now fighting together, as well as any others who will join 
with them, should forthwith sign a common declaration of principle, 
which should embody a pledge to employ their entire resources and their 
full military effort to defeat the common enemy, and should include a 
pledge to coordinate these efforts, and should include also a pledge by all 
of them not to cease hostilities nor conclude a separate armistice with 
the common enemies or any of them until these enemies are finally de- 
fauted.” 

As to the Supreme War Council document, I said: “Second, it seems 
•iNrntial to provide machinery which will effectively coordinate the use of 
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resources and the military effort^ making suitable allocation between 
theaters of war, keeping (jontinuous check on the execution of war planl 
and, if possible, achieving unified command in theaters where this is 
feasible.” 

An hour later, at the Cabinet meeting presided over by the President, 

I went over both papers for the benefit of the Cabinet members. I pointed 
out the great advantages to all concerned in unifying all the nations fight- j 
ing the Axis in a common determination to carry the fight through to 
victory by pledging all their resources in the common effort, and in an 
acceptance of the principles that should be applied when victory was 
attained. 

I said that military alliances usually stipulated that the parties to 
them would not conclude peace except by mutual agreement^ and that the j 
Joint Declaration might be an improvement in that it provided that the / 
signatories would not “cease hostilities against or conclude a separate. ( 
armistice” except by common agreement. j 

As for the Supreme War Council, I said the one we had outlined 1 
would probably be far more effective than that of 1917-1918 because the 
United States would have political representation, whereas in the previoiW 
war our participation had been chiefly military. Furthermore, our plan | 
called for representation on the CounciPs staff of army, naval, and atr 
forces, whereas the plan of 1917 provided only for a permanent military 
representative. 

One of the most important arguments in favor of our plan, I sftidp 
was that it would probably result in unified command in many theaters of 
the war. The creation of the Supreme War Council in 1917 had greatly 
assisted in bringing about a unified command on the Western Front. Thli 
unification was all the more necessary now, I concluded, inasmuch as the 
theaters of war were far more widely spread than they had been in the 
war of 1914-1918. 

In the Cabinet discussion that followed, there seemed to be generil 
approval of both documents. The President raised only one point about 
which he had any hesitancy. This concerned the constitutionality of the 
Joint Declaration, which later became known officially as the Declaration 
by United Nations. He brought up especially the question whether hi 
had the constitutional right to sign an agreement that pledged the signi- 
tories not to conclude a separate armistice or cease hostilities. 

When I returned to the State Department I called my advisers hi 
for a discussion of this point. We generally felt that there was no real 
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doubt as to the constitutionality of the provisions. I suggested, however, 
that the provision might well be taken from the Joint Declaration, which 
would be signed by many countries, and placed in the Supreme War 
Council agreement, which would be signed by four countries. We therefore 
prepared new drafts, also embodying two other minor changes, and I sent 
these to the White House that evening to be substituted for the two docu¬ 
ments I had placed before the Cabinet. 

December 22 I sent the President an eight-page opinion by Green 
H. Hackworth, Legal Adviser of the State Department, to the effect that 
there was not the slightest question about the constitutionality of the 
president's undertaking not to cease hostilities against or conclude a 
leparate armistice with the common enemies or any cf them except by 
common agreement. I wrote the President that, in my judgment, Hack- 
Worth's opinion “makes clear the legal and constitutional validity of this 
provision.” 

This opinion stated: “Both by the resolutions of Congress and by 
the Constitution the President is to be the judge as to how best to prose¬ 
cute the war. Its successful termination may depend upon the ability of 
(he President to make certain that Great Britain, Soviet Russia, and China 
lhall continue the struggle until the enemies are defeated. The best way 
to be sure that this situation shall obtain is through a pledge by them not 
to cease fighting except by common agreement of all four Powers. The 
fresident could not obtain such a pledge from the other Powers without 
jdAking one himself. He is justified in doing so by reason of his responsi¬ 
bility as Commander-in-Chief and his broad powers in the conduct of 


foreign relations.” 

The President thereupon agreed that this clause could well be re- 
Isierted in the Declaration. 

That day I gave the President a further memorandum on the Supreme 
VViir Council my associates and I proposed. This outlined the organiza- 
(Ions that might function under the Council. They included a Military 
('tjuiK-il, a Naval CouncQ, an Aviation Council, a Shipping Council, and 

T.5P+ intn Fmd. Muni- 




llims, Raw Materials, and Petroleum committees. I recommended that the 
of the Supreme War Council be Washington. 

And on the same day Prime Minister Churchill arrived in Washing- 
lon. During the next few days the President went over with the Prime 
Minister our texts of the proposed Joint Declaration and of the proposal 
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for the Supreme War Council. Mr. Churchill or Ambassador Halifax com* 
municated these to Loncjon for the War Cabinet’s opinion. 

The President sent me on December 27 his written-comments on th^ 
two texts. Churchill had received recommendations from the War CabinM 
on the Joint Declaration and the President said he had taken these intd 
account. • 

“I think,” he said, “every effort should be made to get religious fre®^ 
dom into that document. I believe Litvinov can be induced to agree tii 
this.” 

He thought the language in the pledge to continue the fight againM 
the Axis was difficult for the Russians. This was because they were not 
war with Japan. He suggested a slight change in the wording so that th^ 
pledge would apply against the Axis forces of conquest with which till 
signatory was at war. i 

The President said he had been trying to think of a way to obviiti 
the necessity of two different documents, the Joint Declaration and ih^ 
Supreme War Council proposal. | 

He suggested that the list of countries mentioned in the openlfll 
paragraph of the Joint Declaration should embrace all the nations 
war against the Axis, including the Latin American Republics. “It seeiM 
to me a distinct advantage,” he said, “to have as long a list of 
countries as possible in this Declaration.” j 

The President believed that China and the U.S.S.R. should be liftll 
from the alphabetical listing and placed with the United States JUII 
Britain at the head of the list. “I have a feeling,” he commented^; ‘Hhl 
U.S.S.R. would not be pleased to see their name following some of W 
countries which are realistically making a minor contributirai.” j 

He presumed it was up to the British to decide whether India shouM 
be included. “But,” he said, “I don’t understand why they don’t indlM 
it. Perhaps you could prod them a little.” J 

Further he suggested: “I feel that the Free French should not |l 
included in this document.” 

In general he concluded: “I am anxious that the most careful thotijj^ 
be given to the language in this Declaration, which will supplemint llH 
Atlantic statement, particularly in reference to the real purpose fo^ whl|| 
we fight. 

“As soon as you and Halifax have reached a meeting of mindf 
the Joint Declaration, I think we should have a prompt conference 
tween yourself, Halifax, the Prime Minister, and me.” 
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Later the President called a meeting of these four persons to be held 
at the White House at six o’clock that evening. 

That afternoon I called Welles, Hackworth, and Carlton Savage to 
my office to consider the President’s memorandum. We incorporated the 
president’s suggestions in a new draft of the Joint Declaration. We fur¬ 
ther wrote in two additional statements, which were that: 

(1) The signatories had determined that the effective prosecution of 
Warfare against their enemies required the creation of a Supreme War 
Council; 

(2) The Declaration might be adhered to by other nations which are 
or which may be rendering material assistance and contributions toward 
the defeat of the members of the Tripartite Pact. 

The President’s memorandum had made no direct comment on the 
proposed Supreme War Council. To meet his thought that there should 
not be two separate documents, we prepared a draft combining the Joint 
Declaration and the Supreme War Council proposal. 

I now had ready three drafts to take to the White House—the new 
tirnft of the Joint Declaration, a copy of the December 19 draft on the 
Hupreme War Council, and the amalgamated draft containing the Joint 
Declaration and the agreement on the Supreme War Council. 

Lord Halifax joined in the later stages of the conference in my office. 

I IN principal comment was that the British Dominions probably would 
Itevc to be given a status in the Supreme War Council similar to that 
(Ivfn Britain. We explained to him that if the Council should comprise a 
Irtijitr number of representatives it would become unwieldy and ineffective. 
W« also pointed out that provision was made for ad hoc representation 
iiM the Council and its staff for Governments actively engaged against the 
i iiiriiTKin enemy in specific theaters of war. 

Halifax and we agreed that the Soviet Government would be willing 
III lubscribe to the principles contained in the Joint Declaration and to 
dll' formation of a Supreme War Council. 

Halifax and I then went to the White House for our conference with 
lltc President and the Prime Minister. During the conference it was ap- 
|Mrriit that Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill were not yet in agreement 
lliiil n Supreme War Council should be set up. Most of our discussion 
(iMi devoted to this subject. We therefore agreed to adopt the new draft 
»tl the joint Declaration, standing alone, leaving the Supreme War Coun- 
Hl draft for further discussion. 

I''ollowing the meeting the President called in Soviet Ambassador 
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Litvinov and handed him a copy to be sent immediately to his Govenf* 
ment for comment. ^ 

Two days later Litvinov came to my office with three amendments?; 
suggested by his Government. Two were unimportant changes of wordingifn 
The third was that the phrase in the final paragraph “and contributioaW 
towards the defeat of members or adherents of the Tripartite Pact'*# 
should be changed to, “and contributions in the struggle for victory over 
Hitlerism.” 

I said to Litvinov that the Soviet airiendments were unobjectionabla 
with the possible exception of the one quoted, and that it would be almost 
impossible for us to omit Japan from the document should Hitler be men¬ 
tioned. Litvinov agreed with me that we could work this out in some way 
that would be mutually satisfactory. 

The Ambassador seemed surprised when I said that the proposedij. 
declaration had not been delivered to any other country for signaturt j 
pending Soviet Russia's reaction. He had brought with him a separattfj 
declaration that Stalin planned to make upon the assumption that the i 
Joint Declaration was already in circulation among other countries for^ 
signature. This declaration stated that the Government of the U.S.S,R^ 
shared the general principles laid down in the Joint Declaration but watfi 
unable to sign it, not being at war with one of the states of the Tripartite; 
Pact. “The Government of the U.S.S.R.,” it said, “declares that it con-' 
siders the chief enemy of freedom-loving peoples, and the center of tha'^ 
Axis, to be Hitlerite Germany, against which the Soviet Union is fightinf 
and now bearing the brunt in the war against Hitlerite tyranny.” 

Litvinov and I agreed that it would be more effective for the Soviet 
Union to sign the Joint Declaration than to issue a separate DeclaratioBi 

I sent the Soviet amendments to the President later that day. I wrote 
in an accompanying memorandum: “The Soviet Ambassador tells me that 
the word ^Hitlerism' with his country includes Nazism, Fascism, and 
Japanism, and hence his Government may stick rather strongly for thll 
word. I mention this so you will have the full background. I see no par* 
ticular objection to the other proposals.” 

The President agreed to the incorporation of the SoViet amendment!* 

I thereupon sent him a new draft which he returned on December 30 with 
a handwritten marginal note; 


C. H. 

O. K. It is approved now by Russia and W. S. C. [Churchill] butl^t 
yet by China. F. D, Ri 

Let's get it out on January i. That means speed. F. D. Ri , 
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We transmitted the Joint Declaration immediately to the Govern¬ 
ments listed in it. In accordance with the President's request, I asked 
the interested Governments to give an immediate response so that the 
document could be made public on January i, I called in Chinese Am¬ 
bassador Dr. Hu Shih and gave him personally a copy for his Govern¬ 
ment. 

At the last moment Lord Halifax wanted to have a reference to 
“social security” inserted in the Declaration. Since the President and the 
Prime Minister, however, desired not to make any changes in the Declara¬ 
tion in view of the approval already given by the Soviet Government, 
Assistant Secretary Berle convinced Halifax that his Government should 
not press the suggestion. 

Halifax had received a cable from the Foreign Office which agreed 
to the inclusion of India among the signatories but suggested the use of 
the words “high contracting parties” instead of “Governments signatory 
hereto” on the ground that much of India was composed of native states 
that could only be bound by the signature of the King. We replied that 
the words “high contracting parties” might raise difficulties on our side 
because of the moot question as to when a governmental agreement be¬ 
came a treaty. The words “high contracting parties” were customa¬ 
rily employed in treaties and, if this phrase were used, a demand might 
arise that the President submit the accord to the Senate as a treaty 
Instead of dealing with it as an agreement based on his war-prosecution 
powers. 

Halifax also wished to make a change at the end of the document to 
anable organizations such as the Free French to sign. I did not feel we 
could make any change without the President's approval—and from his 
memorandum of December 27 I already knew his sentiments on the 
particular point of the Free French signing the Declaration—hence noth¬ 
ing was done. 

The following day, December 31, I sent the Joint Declaration in its 
final form to the President for signature by himself and the Prime Minis- 
Inr. I suggested that the President might desire to ask Ambassador Lit¬ 
vinov and T. V. Soong^ who had just been made Foreign Minister of 
China, to attach their signatures at the White House. 

By now the three points of agreement were combined into two, which 
r#Ad; 

“(i) Each Government pledges itself to employ its full resources, 
mllltJiry or economic, against those members of the Tripartite Pact and 
IIm adherents with which such Government is at war. 
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“(2) Each Government pledges itself to cooperate with the Governs 
ments signatory hereto and not to make a separate armistice or peace wiUs 

the enemies.” I 

Later I telephoned the President and suggested that since there wotiU 
not be enough signatures on the document by the next day, January I, 
it would be preferable to wait a few days before releasing it. The Preal- 
dent and I agreed that the Joint Declaration should be dated January: 1 
and made public on January 2 or 3. 

Over the telephone the President said, with respect to the memot* 
dum on the creation of a Supreme War Council, that it seemed desiral^ 
to work on a regional basis for the time being, with the possibility th^ 
eventually it might be feasible to create an over-all Council. A Supr«a| 
War Council such as we at the State Department had suggested was not 
set up, hut the President and the Prime Minister took a major step In 
that direction during Mr. Churchill’s visit by creating the Combii« 4 ^ 
Chiefs of Staff, with headquarters in Washington, to integrate the strt^ 
egy of the two countries. They also established combined Anglo-Amorf* 
can boards to deal with the assignment of munitions, the supply of 
materials, production and resources, shipping and food. Subsequently! 
unified commands were agreed upon for the Mediterranean, Europoil^,| 
Southwest Pacific, and Southeast Asia theaters. j 

On the morning of December 31, while Prime Minister ChurdfB j 
was having a bath in the White House, the President came to him 
suggested that the Joint Declaration carry the title, “Declaration;.' ^ 
United Nations.” The distinguished bather agreed, and thus the tc* 
“United Nations” came into being. The President had our final drill | 
recopied at the White House so as to bear the new title. | 

On the first day of the New Year, Roosevelt, Churchill, LitvillOf| 
and Soong signed the historic document. 

The following morning the President sent the Declaration to thi 
State Department, where we placed it in the office of Assistant Secretory 1 
Berle for signature by the remaining twenty-two nations fighting DM 
Axis. During the course of the day, representatives of those nations signidi 
some of them with obvious emotion. The Czech Minister, Vladimir HUM 
ban, saying it was the most important document he had ever signed, Mfll 
so ne^ous that he could not subscribe for some minutes after enterll|| | 
Berle’s office. The Panamanian Minister got up from a sick bed to ifillj 
for his Government. The representative of India remarked that he wl|| 
signing for 400,000,000 people. 
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While these' signatures were being affixed, I issued a public state¬ 
ment, saying: “The Declaration by the United Nations joins together. 
In the greatest common war effort in history, the purpose and will of 
twenty-six free nations, representing the overwhelming majority of the 
.Inhabitants of all six continents. This is a living proof that law-abiding and 
peace-loving nations can unite in using the sword when necessary to pre- 
lerve liberty and justice and the fundamental values of mankind. Against 
this host we can be sure that the forces of barbaric savagery and organized 
wickedness cannot and will not prevail.” 

For some days we had been discussing at the State Department and 
With the President the possibility of adherence to the United Nations 
Declaration by political groups representative of the peoples of countries 
overrun by the Axis which had no governments functioning in exile. The 
(Inal paragraph of the Declaration had provided for the adherence of 
•‘other nations” that contributed to the struggle against the Axis, in addi- 
Uon to the original twenty-six signatories, but nothing was said of “free 
Biovements” and the like which purported to represent certain conquered 
peoples and even peqjles of Axis countries. 

At the State Department we had sought in December to clarify our 
IMjjiilion with regard to such movements by issuing a public statement on 
l)(K:etnber lo. In this we pointed out that the people of the United States 
a sympathetic interest in movements by aliens in this country who 
lllllred to liberate their countries from Axis domination, although at the 
Mine time we emphasized that we did not look with favor on any activi- 
IlfM designed to divide the allegiance of any group of American residents 
lirtween the United States and any foreign government, in existence or in 
praipect. 

It was obvious that such “free movements” could not adhere to 
dll' United Nations Declaration as such, which was signed by representa- 
of governments. But it might Be possible for them to state their 
mllirrciice to the principles of the Declaration. The President favored some 
mu li clause with the thought that it would give the Free French move- 
hM»rit an opportunity to adhere to the Declaration's principles. I concur- 
ii'il 111 Ihis thought with regard to the Free French, but I stated my fears 
lilt Huch a clause would produce a rush of conflicting adherences from a 
mrlrry of other groups, committees, movements, and the like, many at 
|M(|(ii'rli(‘ads with each other, and that difficulties might arise with some 
m( oiir Allies over such adherences. 

On January 4, after informing Britain, Russia and China of our 
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purpose, we issued a statement, saying: “In order that liberty-lovinM 
peoples silenced by milityy forces may have an opportunity to support thil 
principles of the Declaration by United Nations, the Government of thftl 
United States, as the depository for that Declaration, will receive stat^J 
ments of adherence to its principles from appropriate authorities wbicU 
are not governments.” I 

The Free French did not adhere under this offer because they wanted | 
to come in as a government, but a flood of other adherences from coiflSi 
mittees allegedly representing the peoples of a dozen other countries I 
poured in. Many of these committees were at odds with one another, rang* I 
ing from royalists to communists, and many hoped to obtain a degree of-J 
recognition by the fact of adherence. Several of our Allies, Russia in par^j 
ticular, objected to some of these groups. As a result, we simply filed thf 1 
requests for adherence, and the statement of January 4 brought little but ;! 
trouble. j 

The United Nations Declaration on the whole proved to be an In^J 
spiring link binding together the nations fighting against the Axis inov(» f 
ment of world conquest. By it these Allies bound themselves to the bailU ! 
principles of sound international relations, to full cooperation amoflf 
themselves, and to the continuance of the fight against the Axis until thi 
achievement of victory. As new nations joined the fight they were proiJ| 
of the honor of signing the statement of common aims and purposal! 
Coalitions have historically been impermanent and difficult, and sharp 
disputes did arise between several of the United Nations, as for exampH 
between the Soviet Union and Poland, but the United Nations DecIanM 
tion proved a standard around which right-minded peoples and govelt^^ 
ments could rally and advance.* It was a powerful factor in achfiHrln| 
the surprising degree of unity that was reached. ' 


82 : Troubles Over France 


DURING PRIME MINISTER CHURCHILL’S visit to the 
President before and after Christmas, 1941, the two leaders decided that 
an Anglo-American expediticmary force should be sent to North Africa. 
They agreed that General Weygand, then in retirement in Vichy France 
following his dismissal as Governor General in North Africa by Marshal 
P6tain, should be approached to learn whether he would return secretly to 
North Africa and cooperate with the Allied Army. 

The President accordingly prepared a letter to Weygand, which was 
delivered on January 20. Weygand, however, absolutely declined to take 
any action. He said he was now a private citizen, completely loyal to 
P6tain, and would have to inform Petain of the President’s letter. 

In any event the project of an expeditionary force to North Africa 
had to be abandoned until much later in the year because Japanese suc¬ 
cesses in the South Seas area diverted our strength to that arena. 

At about the time of his letter to Weygand, the President also sent 
a special message to Admiral Leahy for Petain or Weygand, or both. In 
this Mr. Roosevelt said that if Germany or Italy attacked' unoccupied 
France or any of the French colonies, we could not regard acquiescence in 
luch an attack as anything else than “playing the German game.” On 
the other hand, he continued, resistance by the French would have the 
lUpport “of every possible military and naval assistance we could bring 
to bear.” 

Leahy communicated this message to both Petain and Darlan on 
January 27. P6tain, reading from a penciled memorandum, replied that 
he had made it very clear that his Government would resist invasion by 
British, De Gaullists, Germans, or Americans. He said that use of the 
French fleet or North African bases by the Germans was no longer a 
question. He added that he did not consider a German invasion of French 
North Africa at all imminent, but, if it occurred, he would accept Ameri¬ 
can aid only if he him^lf requested it. 

Following Pearl Harbor the President received from various sources 
QUlHlde the State Department suggestions that the United States should 
idopt strong-arm methods toward Vichy, should join with Britain in 
III King portions of the French fleet or French bases, should break rela- 
llona with Vichy or should establish full diplomatic relations with De 
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Gaulle and his movement. Fortunately, the President refused to let him-i 
self be swayed by advice so ill considered. ^ 

At that very moment our informal relations with De Gaulle werej 
embittered by his unwarranted action in ordering the forcible occupatioM 
of the French islands of Saint-Pierre and Miquelon, off the NewfoundlancM 
coast, by Free French forces. The incident occurred on Christmas Eve i 
while the President was entertaining Mr. Churchill at the White House.,| 

These islands had been under the jurisdiction of Governor Robert at j 
Martinique. We had already reached agreements with Admiral Robert^j 
renewed a few days after Pearl Harbor, whereby our interest in main- , 
taining the status quo of Saint-Pierre and Miquelon was safeguardedp 
We had also had negotiations with Canada during November and Decani-N 
ber concerning a powerful wireless station on Saint-Pierre which both 
Canada and we feared might serve as a guide to German submarines. Wc 
agreed that Canada should send operators to supervise messages trans¬ 
mitted by the station and that we would join Canada in economic pressurt, , 
against the islands if the local governor refused to accede to Canada^! 
move. 

The Canadian Government had informed us on December 4 of a . 
suggestion from the British Government that the islands be occupied by j 
the Free French. This suggestion did not appeal either to the Canadianii 
or to ourselves. For my part, I looked with something like horror on any 
action that would bring conflict between the Vichy French and the Fret : 
French or the British. Though our advice had not been asked, I had been 
strongly opposed to the British attack on the French fleet at Oran in 
1940, and I had worked hard to bring Britain and Vichy France back 
into some degree of friendship. ^ 

At the end of November, -De Gaulle had sent his ^'Minister of 
Marine,’’ Admiral Muselier, to inspect the Free French corvettes operat¬ 
ing with the British off Newfoundland and at the same tinie to undertikn 
to rally the Saint-Pierre-Miquelon islands to his movement. Muselier wjpnt 
to Ottawa whCTe he sought the opinion of the Canadian Government, Th« 
Canadian External Affairs Department would not give him permission. 

On December 15 the British Foreign Office stated that Prime Minis¬ 
ter Churchill felt it would be desirable for the Free French forces to land 
and control the radio station rather than for the Canadian Govemmenl 
to take action in what might be an embarrassing political situation. Th# 
Foreign Office said further that no action would be taken unless ths 
consent of the American and Canadian Governments had been obtained* 
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Muselier saw our Minister in Ottawa, Pierrepont Moffat, that same 
day and asked for the opinion of the American Government as to a land¬ 
ing of Free French troops on the islands. The President read Moffat’s 
telegram to this effect and said he did not favor any policy whereby the 
Free French were permitted to move in on the Saint-Pierre and Miquelon 
lltuation. This was telephoned to Moffat. 

Moffat informed Muselier of our views on December 16. Muselier 
laid to Moffat he felt we were making a mistake, but he would accept 
this decision. 

The Counselor of the Canadian Legation in Washington, Mr. Hume 
Wrong, informed the State Department on December 22 that, since the 
British Government did not “go along” with the policy suggested in the 
American-Canadian discussions for action by Canada to supervise the 
radio station at Saint-Pierre, the Canadian Government was not going 
ahead with its proposed action. Wrong said, however, he could inform us 
that any action by the Free French forces had been called off. 

Canadian Prime Minister Mackenzie King stated to Minister Moffat 
on the same day that he agreed with the decision of the United States 
and felt that any slight advantages of action by the Free French in oc¬ 
cupying the islands would be outweighed by the bigger issue involved, 
which he said he understood. 

Meantime, however, Muselier had communicated with De Gaulle, 
who ordered him to go ahead just the same. 

Without previous warning to Canada or the United States, Admiral 
kluaelier therefore landed a small force on the islands on Christmas 
Bv« and took charge. Our Consul at Saint-Pierre, Maurice Pasquet, re¬ 
ported to us on December 26 that Muselier was much aroused against 
Pi Gaulle whom he accused of having acted as a dictator. Muselier said 
Intended to resign in protest against the unilateral order given him 
ky De Gaulle without the prior approval of the United States and Canada, 
lumetime later Muselier did break with De Gaulle. 

British Ambassador Halifax came to see me Christmas afternoon to 
kllnrm me on behalf of the Foreign Office that the British Government 
dUf lalmed all responsibility for the Free French action and that Muselier 
lid acted contrary to the instructions of the Foreign Office. Minister 
Hoff/it reported to me from Ottawa that the Canadian Government wa^ 
k|hockod and embarrassed” by the incident and regarded it as “so close 
|9 R l)rcach of faith that it cannot fail to embarrass their future relations 
Wllh the Free French.” 
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On that Christmas Day I issued a statement, with the approval of 
the President, characterizing the incident by three “so-called Free Frendl 
ships” as “an arbitrary action contrary to the agreement of all parties^ 
concerned and certainly without the prior knowledge or consent in any, 
sense of the United States Government.” I said we had inquired of tht i 
Canadian Government as to the steps Canada was prepared to take tO 
restore the status quo of the islands. ^ 

Comparatively unimportant though the islands were, their forcit 
occupation by the Free French was, greatly embarrassing to us for several^ 
reasons. If might seriously interfere with our relations with Marshal* 
Petain’s Government. Only eleven days before the occupation the Prest* 
dent had sent a message to Petain, following Vichy’s proclamation of neu«- 
trality, in which he gave “full recognition to the agreement reached by 
our two Governments involving the maintenance of the status quo of tht 
French possessions in the Western Hemisphere.” 

Moreover, we had just renewed an agreement with Admiral Robert 
at Martinique on this subject. And, finally, the American Republics had 
agreed at the Havana Conference to oppose the transfer of sovereigntyi 
possession or control of any territory in the Western Hemisphere held by 
European Powers. 

Admiral Robert quickly informed us that in his opinion the United 
States was “obligated to obtain the reestablishment of French sovereignt|^ 
over Saint-Pierre-Miquelon.” And Admiral Leahy cabled me from Vichy' 
that Admiral Darlan informed him that the Germans immediately used 
De Gaulle’s seizure of the islands as an argument for the entry of Axtl 
troops into French North Africa so that they might protect it against 
similar invasion. * 

Unfortunately, many influential people, both in the United States and 
abroad, did not comprehend these broader issues, and unleashed a violent 
attack on the State Department and on me for having issued the state¬ 
ment I did on the seizure of the islands. Few actions that seemed so minoP 
have ever aroused opposition that became so bitter. In the weeks that fol* 
lowed, the State Department, with myself as its chief, became the target of 
editorials, radio attacks, and representations from various organizatioiHi 
although the President had given his full approval to our reaction, 

A special offensive was launched against us because of the word 
“so-called” in the phrase “so-called Free French ships” in the statements 
Our attackers thought that with this word we were questioning the exilt* 
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ence of the Free French or the fact that they were free, whereas by the 
phrase we simply meant: three ships supposedly of the Free French. 

I sought to work out with Lord Halifax and with French Ambassador 
Henry-Haye a speedy settlement of the controversy. To Halifax on 
December 26 I suggested it might well be possible to get an agreement 
with Governor Robert at Martinique, approved by Vichy, to allow three 
or four Canadian experts to supervise messages passing over the radio 
Itation at Saint-Pierre. Thereupon the British Government could request 
the Free French to withdraw from the islands; and Britain and Canada, 
In order to give De Gaulle a face-saving way out, could then praise very 
highly the part the Free French occupation had taken in securing the 
agreement for supervision. 

Halifax argued that nothing should be done about the occupation by 
Britain, Canada, or the United States,. 

“According to you,” I replied, “we should ratify the unlawful act 
of the Free French, taken in absolute violation of their pledges to Great 
Britain, which means that the United States would have to throw over 
the entire problem of Vichy and French Africa which weVe been nursing 
for a considerable period. If we hadn’t been nursing this problem, Germany 
would probably be in occupation of North or West Africa, or both, now 
and during most of the past twelve months. Your Government is perhaps 
wore interested, if possible, in the Vichy angle of this matter than is 
the United States.” 

Halifax said he saw the force of this position. He agreed to my dis¬ 
cussing with Canadian Prime Minister Mackenzie King a proposed agree- 
Went with Vichy France and to our then asking Prime Minister Churchill 
to request De Gaulle to remove his forces from the islands. 

After I talked at length the following day with French Ambassador 
Henry-Haye, he said he would recommend earnestly to his Government 
And to Governor Robert a settlement that would either involve shutting 
down the wireless station at Saint-Pierre, with a Canadian guard over it, 
Ar permitting two or three Canadians, along with an American attached 
lO the consulate, to supervise the operation of the station. 

When I informed the Ambassador that the Governor of the islands 
tAd made himself personally offensive to Canada and to some of the 

K iople on the islands, and that it was desirable he should be replaced, 
enry-Haye said he would undertake to see that this was done. Three 
^AyN later he brought me the reply of his Government. Vichy left the set- 
llfment of the matter to Governor Robert, but stated with dramatic 
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emphasis its claim to sovereignty over the islands, Henry-Haye hioiseU 
launched into a loud mo/iologue about French sovereignty and about 
France being a great country and having to be treated accordingly. 

I interrupted him by saying: “At a moment when I'm being sub¬ 
jected to every sort of abuse, even in this country, as I try to safeguard 
the whole situation by friendly settlement, just and fair to all, the only 
reply I receive from you is a stump speech about the greatness of the 
French nation. Soon it will be too late to handle this matter on its merits 
and in a proper spirit because of its explosive possibilities.” ^ 

Henry-Haye promised to take the question up with his Government 
again. 

The previous day Lord Halifax had come to tell me that his Governs 
ment was very fearful of injuring the De Gaulle movement in Africa if it 
should resist De Gaulle's desire to hold on to the islands. 

I had a blunt conversation with Prime Minister Churchill at the 
White House on the whole question of our relations with Vichy France, 
with the seizure of the islands as a springboard. The President, who thor¬ 
oughly agreed with my position, was present at this discussion, but he 
remained on the side lines while Mr. Churchill and I indulged in some 
plain peaking. 

I pointedly accused De Gaulle of being a marplot acting direct^ 
contrary to the expressed wishes of Britain, Canada, and the United 
States, and I asked the Prime Minister to induce him to withdraw hk 
troops from the Saint-Pierre and Miquelon islands, with Canadians and 
Americans assuming supervision over the radio station at Saint-Pierre. 

Mr. Churchill said that if he insisted on such a request his relationi 
with the Free French movement vwDuld be impaired. 

I replied that the presence of the Free French on the islands, without 
our doing anything about it, jeopardized our relations with the Vichy 
Government. I reemphasized the importance of continuing those relatioiiB 
in that they enabled us to use our influence to keep the French fleet and 
bases from falling into German hands and to keep observers in Vichy 
France and in French North and West Africa. I said it was unthinkable 
to me that all these benefits to the British and American GovemmentI 
should be junked and thrown overboard in order to gratify the desire^ of 
the De Gaulle leaders. 

Mr. Churchill agreed that these relations with Vichy were important 
to Britain as well as to the United States. 

I directly asked the Prime Minister whether he could not do soma- 
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thing to prevent De Gaulle's movement from continuing its radio and 
press attacks on the American Government. I said that, since these attacks 
were made from London and continued unchecked, the impression was 
being created that Britain approved them or acquiesced in them. 

When the Prime Minister wondered whether he would be in position 
to exercise any such censorship over De Gaulle, I said that De Gaulle’s 
propaganda campaign against us was being financed by British funds, and 
De Gaulle could be quickly stopped dead in his tracks if Mr. Churchill 
threatened to withdraw Britain's subsidies. 

Mr. Churchill agreed to consider the various points I had raised. 

Matters were at this point when the Prime Minister went to Ottawa 
and there on December 30 delivered a violent diatribe against Vichy along 
with fulsome praise of De. Gaulle. Coming at a moment when public agita¬ 
tion over the seizure of the Saint-Pierre and Miquelon islands and over 
our reaction to it was so rabid, it gave a popular impression that the 
Prime Minister was approving De Gaulle's action. At the same time it was 
in implied condemnation of our continued diplomatic relations with any 
Government so base and despicable as his description of the Vichy group. 

And yet, only nineteen days before, on/December ii, Mr. Churchill, 
iPi the “former naval person,” had sent the President an important cable 
with a very different approach to the subject. Referring to reports that 
Admiral Leahy was leaving Vichy to return to the United States, he said 
ho was most anxious to discuss with the President a project of offering 
Vichy “blessings or cursings,” following a British victory in Libya, and 
he then added: “Trust your link with P^tain will not be broken mean¬ 
while. We have no other worth-while connection.” 

The day after Mr. Churchill's speech, I sent the President a memo¬ 
randum in which I said: “Our British friends seem to believe that the 
^dy of the entire people of France is strongly behind De Gaulle, 
whereas according to all my information and that of my associates, some 
95 per cent of the entire French people are anti-Hitler, whereas more 
lhan 95 per cent of this latter number are not De Gaullists and would 
nut follow him. This fact leads straight to our plans about North Africa 
and our omission of De Gaulle's cooperation in that connection.” 

Regarding this last point, the President had early determined that 
Da Gaulle would not be included in any plans for an Anglo-American 
tapedition to French North Africa, and he emphasized this determination 
to Mr. Churchill. He felt that inclusion of De Gaulle might prejudice the 
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secrecy of the plans and would automatically produce resistance from thite 
French in North Africa. , 1 

In the same memorandum I summed up the Free French seizure of 1 
the islands by saying: “It is a mess beyond question, and one for which J 
this Government was in no remote sense responsible.” I remarked that it | 
might lead to “ominous and serious developments.” 11 

Mir. Churchill returned to Washington almost immediately after hift | 
Ottawa speech. I saw him at the White House on January 2 and did not I 
hesitate to say that his remarks about Vichy and De Gaulle were “higUyl 
incendiary” and had brought far-reaching injury to me and to the Stall I 
Department. || 

I pleaded with him that, since our relations with Vichy were of great j 
value to Britain as well as to the United States, as he himself had ri - 1 
peatedly acknowledged to us, it would be of wonderful assistance to uij 
if he could say “just a few little words” to the effect that, although 1 
Britain ^had not desired to maintain relations with Vichy, those maiA* 
tained by the United States were worth while in the common cauMi 1 
Otherwise, I said, the existing general impression that the United Statu j 
was “appeasing” Vichy, in direct violation of British wishes, would 
tinue and spread. 

The Prime Minister was not cordial to the suggestion. 

I then asked the President to bring his own personal influence with, 
Churchill to bear to produce a straightening out of this anomalotl|j 
situation. Mr. Roosevelt, however, said he had done what he could an 4 j|j 
he could not do anything further. These attitudes of the President and ] 
the Prime Minister were in striking contrast to their later attitudes when j 
they both became bitterly hostile to De Gaulle, and remained so. 

Wheil I returned to the State Department I had several of my assist* | 
ants draw up a draft statement that might be issued by the Presidtnl , 
and the Prime Minister. This I sent to the President the same day, wlA 
a memorandum in which I said it was designed “to quiet steadily . 

ing rumors and reports very damaging to the British-American situation*** 

I said I had just talked with the French Ambassador. “I went aft# 
him very strongly,” I said, “about simply closing down the [Saint-Pierff} I 
wireless station and agreeing for a Canadian citizen to be about flW 
premises at all times to see that it is kept closed down, and also to changi 
governors—all of this to be done if and as the Free French who afl 
occupying the islands make their departure, thereby restoring the statUi 
quo.” Henry-Haye, I added, agreed to arrange for his GovernnienPt 
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concurrence. I said to the President that the question then remained 
whether the Prime Minister would cooperate with us to see that the Free 
French moved but, with the thanks of their interested friends. 

The proposed statement I sent the President was a general one in¬ 
tended to be a prelude to a settlement such as I had outlined. Referring 
to the islands controversy, it said that the President and the Prime 
Minister were in entire agreement that an arrangement satisfactory to all 
concerned should not be difficult. It added that the matter was receiving 
further attention in the light of the United States’ commitments under 
the 1940 Havana Treaty and other international policies and agreements 
of great importance to the conduct of the war. This referred to our 
policy of continuing diplomatic relations with Vichy. The statement 
finished with the thought that “there should be no occasion f<^r confusion 
or misunderstanding since there is complete cooperation and understand¬ 
ing between the United States, Great Britain, and Canada in this as in 
other matters.” 

The President, however, did not press this statement upon his visitor, 
nor did Mr. Churchill agree to it. 

I now drafted a proposed agreement I believed acceptable to the 
United States, Britain, and Canada which would make withdrawal of 
the Free French forces from the islands agreeable to De Gaulle. This 
provided that the United States, Britain, and Canada would exercise 
Joint supervision over the islands, which would be neutralized and 
demilitarized. Canada and the United States would provide personnel 
to control the wireless station. The Governor would be withdrawn for the 
duration of the war, to be succeeded by a consultative council. All armed 
forces would be recalled, and the United States and Canada would pro¬ 
vide economic assistance. 

I sent this to the President at Hyde Park on January 8. On the same 
day I had a conversation with Minister Sir Ronald Campbell, Counselor 
of the British Embassy, in which I frankly criticized the British Govern- 
nirnl, as far as one could well go, for its conduct in fomenting against the 
United States for British benefit the bitter agitation against this country 
over the islands. 

“This,” I said, “was led off by the incendiary speech of the British 
Trlmc Minister in Canada, which gave trouble-making people a pretext to 
lOttke it appear that the British were the only friends the Free French 
hml, and, inferentially, that the United States was not their friend; that 
(b British were violently opposed to any connection with Vichy, and 
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that, inferentially, the United States was tied with Vichy to an extent { 
that was damaging and subject to criticism.” j 

I informed Campbell that throughout the week I had stron^y 
pleaded with Mr. Churchill to say just a few words to correct these, 
wrong impressions, which he could have done without in the slightest J 
way affecting British relations with the Free French. I 

“I asked him to do this in simple fairness to the United States,’* l \ 
said, “so as to^cause a cessation of the injurious propaganda being circu* | 
lated in the nan^p of the Prime Minister since his speech in Canada.” j 
Speaking as I had seldom spoken to the representative of a frienijlf | 
nation, I said: “I wonder whether the British are more interested in a 
.-dozen or so Free Frenchmen, who seized these islands, and the capital'] 
they can make out of it prirparily at the expense of the United Statdl 
Government, than they are in Singapore and in the World War situatiodl j 
itself. I have neither seen nor heard of anything from British spokesmen^i 
in the last few days that would indicate to me that there existed a World 
War compared with the Saint-Pierre-Miquelon situation.” ■< 

What heightened our exasperation over the Saint-Pierre-Miquelon in* i 
cident was this very fact that De Gaulle should have so reckless]| 3 l 
plunged into an adventure eminently calculated to disturb relations amoii| ^ 
the United States, Britain, and Canada, and that Britain should have been ^ 
so reluctant to redress the damage done at the precise moment when 
the Japanese were driving the Western Powers out of the Orient, slashinf 
into Malaya, the Philippines, and the Dutch East Indies, threatening Aui^ | 
tralia, and inflicting defeat after defeat on the Occidental forces, whilf 
the wreckage of the American Navy listed at crazy angles in Pearl HarbOT, 
The President agreed to mjt proposed solution. We thereupon sub¬ 
mitted it to Mr. Churchill. He accepted it on condition that De Gaullo 
agreed. Meantime the Petain Government agreed to it. But De Gaulle re¬ 
jected it. I was thereupon informed that Mr. Churchill, then in Ottawi^ 
cabled De Gaulle in London that the United States would send warshlpi 
to the islands to expel the Free French. 

After Mr. Churchill returned to London he informed the Presidwil 
on January 23 that he had had a “severe conversation” with De Gaulle 
on January 22. Previously De Gaulle had said to Eden that he would 
agree to the issuance of a communique to straighten out the matter pro¬ 
vided all parties agreed to three secret points that would not be men* 
tioned in the communique. These were that the Free French administratof 
would remain on the islands but be merged in a consultative council, that 
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the marines should remain on the islands, and that the council would 
be under the orders of the Free French National Committee, 

The Prime Minister informed the President that De Gaulle agreed 
not to insist that his secret points be accepted. De Gaulle, however, never 
did consent to our proposed agreement which would have ironed out the 
dispute. 

Mr. Churchill said in his cable to the President that he did hope that 
the solution for which he had worked “would be satisfactory to Mr, Hull 
and the State Department, I understood fully the difficulty in which they 
were placed.” 

Finally, as the turmoil over the incident declined, I felt that the 
wisest course would be to let the matter rest until the end of the war. I so 
recommended to the President in a memorandum oh February 2, 1942. 
I repeated to him that I had been greatly preoccupied throughout the 
Incident lest the Vichy Government should be outraged, for the simple 
but compelling reason that I still hoped to hold Vichy to its assurances 
concerning the French fleet, colonies, and bases. 

The President agreed with my recommendation, and a matter that 
had threatened to become a whole chapter in history accordingly declined 
to a footnote. 

Our relations with De Gaulle’s movement were not helped by the 
Incident. There was no doubt in the minds of the President or myself 
that De Gaulle personally was responsible for violating his commitment 
to Britain and for going directly contrary to the wishes of the United 
Itates and Canada. We regarded him as more ambitious for himself and 
Ima reliable than we had thought him before. 

As for myself, the refusal of the President to bring more pressure 
on Mr. Churchill to clarify the relations between Great Britain and the 
Unlt<^d States with regard to De Gaulle and Vichy was one of several 
farlors that almost caused me to resign as Secretary of State in January, 
1043.I so seriously considered taking this step that I penciled out a note 
the President tendering my resignation. 

My principal reason for almost resigning was the state of my health. 
In this note I pointed out that I had to give serious attention to conserving 
m health. I recalled that during the first half of the previous year, 1941, 
I hiid been hopelessly overworked and had been obliged to take a 
IniiK rest. “In no other possible circumstances,” I wrote, “could I consider 

Htt'i) I feel constrained to take—that of leaving the service.” I ended 
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by praying that the President would have the health and strength to 
keep up his great fight aj;ainst the Axis countries. 

After thinking this over very intensively, I decided that I couldj not 
give up at this moment when disaster after disaster was overtaking thO 
United Nations in the Far East, even if it meant the total collapse of my 
health. I put the letter to the President away in a drawer, and turned tO 
the many problems facing me, including the unfortunate conduct of Undef 
Secretary Welles at the Rio de Janeiro Conference, of which I write in th* 
following chapter. 


83 : Neighbors and War 


WHEN THE PEARL HARBOR attack occurred, and when 
Hitler and Mussolini declared war upon us, my heart was truly warmed 
during the early days of disaster by the immediate rallying of the Latin 
American nations to our support. Within a few hours or days after Japan 
"Ittacked, nine Latin American Republics declared war on the Axis and 
three more severed diplomatic relations. The heads of theXatin American 
Republics sent us messages of support, and those that did not break with 
Uhe Axis formally assured us they would not regard us as belligerents and 
therefore would not apply the laws of neutrality against us. 

Here, almost eight years to the day after the Montevideo Conference, 
Wis a striking affirmation of the value of the Good Neighbor Policy. We 
were now to gather the fruits of patient cultivation at the conferences of 
Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Lima, Panama, and Havana, and of our in¬ 
numerable measures to apply and solidify the doctrine of the Good 
Neighbor. 

I could look back to the time of our entrance into the First World 
War and rejoice that our friendship with our neighbors to the south was 
now so firm. In 1917 we had had to maintain troops on the Mexican 
tKjrcler, where we had intervened more than once since 1913. Now Mexico 
broke off relations with the Axis Powers almost at the moment of our 
itrclarations of war. Farther to the south suspicion of our power and 
ninlives had been rampant in many countries. Now we could count on 
lliri active aid of almost all of them. 

In general, the Latin American Republics quickly put into effect 
iMii* of the resolutions agreed to at the Havana Conference, which I had 
•Igmnl on behalf of the United States. This provided: “That any attempt 
m Ihe part of a non-American State against the integrity or inviolability 
lit the territory, the sovereignty or the political independence of an 
Amrrican State shall be considered as an act of aggression against the 
which sign this declaration.” 

Our negotiations with the Latin American Republics during 1941 
tmd Intensified in various directions. We signed a series of agreements 
IMuviclIng for the dispatch of military, naval, and air missions to Central 
Hiiil South America. Congress passed an Act in July authorizing the 
mliiilAKion to the Annapolis Naval Academy of up to twenty persons at a 
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time from the American Republics. In October we announced a plan for J 
the training in the Unit^ States of up to five hundred Latin Americill|J 
as aviation pilots and technicians. ( I 

We reached an economic agreement with Brazil for the construction of I 
a $45,000,000 steel mill in that country. Through negotiations with Britain 1 
and certain American Republics, we arranged for the release and use ot l 
Axis shipping tied up in Western Hemisphere ports. I 

We had signed a trade agreement with Argentina on October X4| J 
1941. This was a major step forward, especially in view of the fact that j 
our negotiations with Argentina toward the same end in 1939 had failidi | 
While I was attending the Havana Conference in 1940, the Argentilli|f 1 
indicated to us that the war and blockade had upset their internatioid® j 
commerce and they asked whether we would purchase a substantial quatt^^ * 
tity of their surpluses of linseed, wool, hides, and meat. There seeto| 4 | 
therefore a possible basis for reopening negotiations. 11 

At the State Department we studied these prospects for a nuinbt|| 
of months and had informal exchanges with Argentina on the subjfltil^ 
Then on March 14, 1941, I wrote the President that the question of aii 
Argentine trade agreement had in the past provoked considerable politici^M 
controversy in this country but that now an agreement would ease Argitti^ 
tina's position without involving concessions harmful to ourselves. I iild 
that the time was particularly opportune to dispose of this iang-standlll|| ] 
difficult matter. Our domestic producers were enjoying increased protectlwl 
owing to Argentina’s augmented shipping costs and other difficultiei 6^ 1 
exporting to the United States. And, furthermore, there was a growlr^ 1 
realization by Americans that good trade relations with the other Amerl^i 
can Republics, notably Argentina, were essential to effective henusplwii 
cooperation. 

The President agreed. This time the negotiations proceeded withoull 
undue obstructions from Argentina and opposition from American 
ests, and the signature took place in Buenos Aires. It was the first! com* 
mercial accord negotiated between the two countries in ninety yMrs. 

Less than three weeks before Pearl Harbor, we reached an agrifc 
ment with Mexico on November 19 to settle the controversy over Mextc0'| 
expropriation of American oil properties in 1938. We had been negotlatlui 
this difficult problem for three years. We had granted Mexico’s right lo 
expropriate, and Mexico had granted our claim to compensation, Wf | 
asserted that this compensation should be “adequate, effectiV8| an 4 [ 
prompt,” and here lay the kernel of the dispute. 
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By August, 1941, the United States and the Mexican Governments 
had approved- a tentative formula of settlement. I held a meeting of 
American oil-company representatives in my office on September 27, 1941, 
and laid this proposed settlement before them. I sought to place it on a 
broader basis by outlining to them the world situation and the im¬ 
portant role Mexico could play in cooperation with us. I stressed the Axis 
activities being conducted in Latin America and the help Mexico had 
already given us in preventing strategic materials from going to Japan. 
I pointed out that President Camacho of Mexico had adopted policies 
affording a timely opportunity to work out all problems harmoniously, 
and in this spirit I urged consideration of the oil settlement. 

The company representatives objected to various points in our 
proposal, and asserted that we were sacrificing the principle of property 
rights. They said they would rather see the question remain unsettled, 
tven with the result of losing the prcperty, than see this principle 
Mcrificed. 

I had further meetings and exchanges of conversation with the oil- 
COmpany heads in October and November without being able to bring 
them around to our point of view. Knowing what I did about the dan- 
|trous status of our negotiations with Japan, I felt, and the President 
with me, that we could not wait longer. On November 19, therefore, an 
fxchange of notes took place with Mexican Ambassador Najera, which 
covered a wide range of subjects. 

Mexico agreed to pay $40,000,000 to settle the long-pending general 
ind agrarian claims we had against her. Other provisions were: negotia- 
llon of a trade agreement; stabilization of the dollar-peso rate; the Treas- 
yry’.s purchase of newly mined Mexican silver; and assistance in financing 
Mexico’s portion of the Pan American Highway. As to the oil properties, 
Ihe two Governments agreed to appoint one expert each to determine the 
jUMl compensation to be paid the American owners, and Mexico deposited 
19,000,000 as the first payment. 

At the moment of our exchange of notes, I issued a statement in 
which 1 said that the agreements not only concerned most of the principal 
M)l)lcms that had long been pending between the two sister Republics, 
"but they mark a new milestone of great importance in the cause of 
"birrcnsingly closer collaboration and solidarity between the countries of 
^6 New World.” 

Although the American oil companies still did not agree to the 
petroleum settlement, they cooperated with the State Department in the 
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preparation of data for the American expert. The advent of Pearl Harbfli 
placed the dispute on its right footing as simply one of the elements in fl 
perilous world situation, and eventually the companies agreed to a 
ment. The experts arrived at a figure of $29,137,700.84 for compensatiQ|ij 
including principal and interest, and the two Governments agreed to thJi 
sum on September 29, 1943. J 

The broad settlements reached with Mexico were a large factor 
having our neighbor to the south in full accord with us at the moment of 
Pearl Harbor. A few months later Mexico declared war against the ‘Aid|l 
Running parallel with the negotiations leading up to the settlement 
of November 19 were our efforts to restore relations between Britain ans 
Mexico, which had been broken off jn 1938 following Mexico’s exproprlM 
tion of British oil properties. We had had several conversations mi Uil| 
point with Mexico and Britain in 1940 and the first part of 1941, buW 
Britain insisted that settlement of the oil dispute must precede resuitiptlow 
of relations. . 

This situation gave us serious concern, heightened by the fact thll 
disputes had already risen between Britain and several Latin AmericM; 
countries, including Brazil and Mexico, over the enforcement of the BrlUi 
ish blockade. In 1941 Britain was seeking to induce us to agree to htf 
warships intercepting neutral shipping in the Caribbean and to her esUbn^i 
lishing a naval control station in that sea. 

The President and I saw the gravest objections to this proposal. * 
traband in this hemisphere was not on a serious scale; British blockadl 
activities would run counter to the principles we had asserted in proclaln>i 
ing the Western Hemisphere neutrality zone;' and undoubtedly opposition 
to Britain would flare up violently from Latin America at the very nio« 
ment we were trying to calm the animosity that had already arisen, par* 
ticularly in Brazil. 

We believed we could work out the problem by inducing the AmeHif 
can Republics* to apply a system of export control of trade such as wi 
ourselves were applying. We accordingly communicated with the Amerl* 
can Republics and received from them a marked degree of cooperation. 

After many exchanges on the subject of restoration of British-Muxl- 
can relations, Ambassador Winant in London cabled me on August iS, 
1941, that Foreign Secretary Eden had instructed the British Embassy In 
Washington to take up the question with us, Eden said to Winant hi 
hoped I would personally help him in working out the negotiations, sEqqi 
he wanted the situation cleared up as I had been urging. 
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I cabled Winant in reply the following day a suggestion from Mexi¬ 
can Ambassador Najera that the most satisfactory solution, following 
preliminary discussions, would be merely to announce simultaneously the 
appointment of diplomatic representatives in London and Mexico City. 
The Mexican Government promised to assure British oil interests in Mex¬ 
ico as favorable treatment as that given American oil interests. We sug¬ 
gested to the British Charge, here, in the absence of Lord Halifax, that he 
contact the Mexican Ambassador directly. 

Negotiations quickly followed, during which we constantly urged a 
prompt agreement, and on October 21 relations between Britain ^d 
Mexico were reestablished. 

The following year Britain, then about to negotiate an oil settlement 
with Mexico, asked whether we would withhold from Mexico any assist¬ 
ance that might in any way tempt that Government to prolong the pro¬ 
posed negotiations or to refrain from agreeing upon a satisfactory basis for 
lettlement, and whether we would press Mexico to reach a conclusion sat¬ 
isfactory to the British oil interests. The impossibility of this request 
was obvious. We could not undertake for the British oil interests what 
we had decidedly refused to undertake for the American oil interests. 

Following Pearl Harbor our relations with Latin America crystallized 
In the Rio de Janeiro Conference opening on January 15 and closing on 
January 28, 1942. Two days after Pearl Harbor we sent notes to the other 
American Republics informing them of our desire to hold a consultative 
meeting of foreign ministers at the earliest possible moment. We referred 
to the resolution adopted at the Havana Conference in July, 1940, whereby 
the Republics agreed to consider as an act of aggression against them any 
attempt on the part of a non-American state against the integrity or in¬ 
violability of the territory, the sovereignty, or the political independence 
of an American state. 

The many important problems pressing upon me after Pearl Harbor 
ma<le it impossible for me to head the American delegation. The President 
and I agreed that Under Secretary Welles should go in my stead. 

I held a meeting of the delegation in my office on January 7 just 
prior to their departure for Rio. After discussing the various projects that 
Wrre likely to be presented to unify the whole of the hemisphere in the 
Mniggle against the Axis, we agreed that major emphasis should be placed 
wn hulucing all the Republics to sign a joint declaration to break off re- 
IfitUms with the Axis Powers. We felt that, if they would take this step, 
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all the other steps necessary to make the hemisphere a composite unit in I 
opposition to the Axis wotild come more easily. | 

The majority of the Republics had already severed relations with | 
the Axis; but it was soon apparent to us that Argentina would again be 1 
an obstacle, as she had been at other inter-American conferences. ^ j 

Argentine Foreign Minister Ruiz Guinazu, for instance, had taken J 
■exception to the signing of the United Nations Declaration by nine Ameir- j 
ican Republics which he said had entered into an alliance with non^ | 
American nations without previous consultation with the remaining Amer* j| 
ican Republics. He thought this was not in accord with the Declaratiojj j 
of Lima of 1938 and other inter-American peace agreements. Neverthelert,' j 
Argentina’s commitnients at other Pan American conferences, most rc» I 
cently Havana, to consider an aggression from outside the hemispheffll 
against any American Republic as an aggression against all the Repubflj 
lies, led us to hope that she too would cooperate. , 

Before our delegation left for Rio, we cabled to the Brazilian and j 
Argentine Governments the text of a proposed declaration breaking off j 
diplomatic relations with the Axis. After Welles reached Rio he cabled mt 
on January 13 that the Argentine Foreign Minister had tried unsuccess! 
fully to create a bloc composed of Chile, Peru, Uruguay, and Paraguajj|| 
along with Argentina to oppose a joint declaration for the breaking of 
relations. Nevertheless some of the Republics, particularly those with 
exposed seacoasts, were hesitant because the Axis diplomats in their capl* | 
tals hinted strongly that severance of diplomatic relations would be fol- j 
lowed by war. 

On the day the conference opened Assistant Secretary Berle sent 
Welles a cable on my behalf. Thi^stated, in paraphrase: 

“Messages obviously intended for you from some of your Argentillil 
friends have been received by me. They urge earnestly that in the matter 
of breaking relations you make no compromise with the Argentine dele¬ 
gation. Compromise is considered impossible by them and they believi| 
that were the Argentine position to prevail it would be disastrous for.' 
Argentina. That view is rather supported by the press here. In the De-' 
partment from Secretary Hull down, the feeling is in accord on the belief 
that rather than a compromise formula a breach in unanimity would bfl \ 
preferable. The Argentines must accept this situation or go their own; 
way, and in the latter event reliance may be placed upon the overwhelm* 
ing public feeling in Argentina to supply the corrective.” 

This view of ours was a change from the view we had maintained at 
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previous Pan American conferences when we believed that unanimity of 
decision was all-important. On several occasions we had had to com¬ 
promise with Argentina in order to induce that Government to agree. We 
had had to dilute the strength of some of our resolutions or risk losing the 
signature of the Buenos Aires Government. 

But now the issue had become crucial. It was time for the Argentine 
Government to choose. This was a life-and-death struggle, the result of 
which could only mean freedom and advancement for Latin America or 
domination and probably occupation by the Axis, During the course of 
that struggle, the presence of Axis diplomats and agents in any American 
Republic, which they would inevitably use as a headquarters for their 
subversive activities in other Republics, could not but be a danger to the 
whole hemisphere. Enjoying the full use of diplomatic codes and commu¬ 
nications, they could make that Republic their message center, and from 
It they could communicate quickly and secretly information concerning 
ship movements, raw-materials purchases, defense activities, flights of 
planes, and the like. Argentina, or any other Republic, therefore had to 
decide whether to cut off this danger or to let it flourish. 

In the face of this situation compromises were absurd. 

Naturally, with the war raging through Europe and Asia and on 
most of the Seven Seas, the course we and our other American Allies 
wanted to pursue at Rio was to strive to the utmost to secure unanimous 
action. But, failing in this, there was literally no time in which to carry 
on protracted parleys with any one or two American Governments who 
were making it clear to us that they were backing out of their definite 
obligations to cooperate with us. The house was on fire, sp to speak, and 
the one course of duty and self-preservation was for all the other Ameri¬ 
can nations to rush forward with the prosecution of the war of resistance 
to the Axis. The recalcitrant country or countries could then be appealed 
to to meet the responsibilities they had voluntarily assumed. If pos- 
llble, a further conference could be called later in an effort to prevail upon 
them to join with us. 

President Vargas and Foreign Minister Aranha of Brazil were at 
one with us in this attitude, as were the Governments of almost all the 
Ollier Republics. 

Welles cabled me on January i6 that he completely shared my feel¬ 
ing that no effort should be spared to preserve unanimity but that Ar- 
irntina should be allowed to proceed alone if the Argentine Government 
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were unwilling to join in a continental declaration for a rupture of rela* 
tions with the Axis Powers. 

Three days later. Welles cabled me again, following three long talks 
he had had with the Argentine Foreign Minister, He said that althougll 
other delegation chiefs and he would do everything possible to find an 
acceptable phraseology for an agreement, provided the necessary princi* 
pies were not sacrificed, he believed the issue was one that could not bo 
compromised. 

When Soviet Ambassador Litvinov came to my office on January it 
and asked what influences were operating in Argentina against the pro¬ 
posals being made at Rio, I replied that the people of Argentina wero 
overwhelmingly in favor of the objectives at the conference. 

“Nevertheless,” I said, “a«small but powerful group in Argentina has 
for nearly two generations violently opposed the Monroe Doctrine, not* 
withstanding that the Doctrine has protected all Latin America for mori 
than a century. Without this protection many or most of those countrieij 
especially those comprising the lower half of the Continent, would have 
been seized and occupied by foreign governments long since. Further¬ 
more, there are certain leaders there who always oppose what they 
call the upper end of the Continent. Finally, there is a powerful German 
fifth-column movement in South America which has had its effect.” 

That night, during the course of a long meeting in Rio of the Af^ 
gentine, Brazilian^ Chilean, and Peruvian foreign ministers and Wellei, 
an agreement was reached on the text of a Declaration, which Wellei 
cabled me the following day. This began with a good paragraph: 

The American Republics reaffirm their declaration to consider any 
act of aggression on the part of a non-American state against one of them 
as an act of aggression against all of them, constituting as it does an 
immediate threat to the liberty and independence of America.” 

Then followed another good paragraph: “The American Republics re¬ 
affirm their complete solidarity and their determination to cooperate ai 
one for their mutual protection until the effects of the present aggression 
against the Continent have disappeared.” 

The third paragraph, however, was the crux of the Declaration. Thli 
read. The American Republics conscQuently declare that in the exercise 
of their sovereignty and in conformity with their constitutional institu¬ 
tions and powers, provided the latter are in agreement, they cannot coni^ 
tinue their diplomatic relations with Japan, Germany, and Italy slnCW 
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Japan has attacked and the others have declared war upon a nation of the 
Continent.” 

In reading this paragraph, my associates and I wondered what inter¬ 
pretation should be given to the language “in the exercise of their sov¬ 
ereignty and in conformity with their constitutional institutions and pow¬ 
ers, provided the latter are in agreement.^' This looked to us very much 
like one of the loopholes or watering-down phrases the Argentines had so 
frequently sought, sometimes successfully, to insert in Pan American 
resolutions. 

While we were studying this phraseology, Ambassador Norman Ar¬ 
mour in Buenos Aires informed us that the Acting President of Argen¬ 
tina, Dr. Ramon Castillo, had disavowed his Foreign Minister’s agreement 
to the text. The previous day Castillo had stated to Ambassador Armour 
In Buenos Aires that Argentina would not agree to vote for a resolution 
breaking off relations with the Axis Powers because sentiment in Argen¬ 
tina would not tolerate the Government’s taking such action. He ex¬ 
pressed regret and added that in everything else his Government was de¬ 
termined to show its solidarity with the United States and the other 
American Republics and to cooperate fully to that end. 

I cabled Welles on January 22-, saying that Castillo’s attitude had 
caused disappointment to all of us here as it must have to Welles. I asked 
him to let us know at once if there were any useful steps we could take 
here or elsewhere. 

In the same cable I reqtiested Welles to telegraph me what meaning 
ihould be attributed to the phraseology of the third paragraph of the 
Declaration. I also asked him to include in his telegram comment as to 
the course of action Argentina and Chile had agreed to take under this 
article. It seemed that Chile might follow whatever course Argentina 
adopted. 

Welles cabled me the following day that the phrase on which I 
queried him had been inserted solely to satisfy the foreign ministers of 
Argentina*? and Chile, which confirmed my suspicion. These foreign min- 
iNlers, Welles said, insisted they would have to request legislative ap¬ 
proval in their respective Congresses for the breaking of relations, not¬ 
withstanding the provisions of their- Constitutions. 

Welles asked me to bear in mind that the rupture of diplomatic re- 
lallons meant an almost immediate entry into war for the American 
Republics. I did not believe this was necessarily so, and considered it 
primarily an Axis threat. Actually the Axis did not declare war on the 
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Republics that severed diplomatic relations. On the other hand, thi j 
failure to rupture diplomatic relations did mean an almost immediatfl, j 
utilization of those Republics by Axis agents for their machinations in I 
this hemisphere. i 

Furthermore, Article Three of the Declaration, if it contained loop«J 
holes, would be a terrific comedown and almost a contradiction followiniy 
the first two articles. Article One branded an aggression on the part of i i 
non-American state against any American Republic as an act of aggression^^ 
against all American Republics. And Article Two stated the determinatioi^^ 
of all the Republics to cooperate jointly for their mutual protection until 1 
the effects of the present aggression against the Continent had disap*. * 
peared. If therefore a specific Republic, such as Argentina, considered thi 
attack at Pearl Harbor and Germany’s and Italy’s declarations of war ' 
as an aggression against herself, as she had to do by virtue of this Ian- | 
guage, and if she were determined to cooperate with other American Re- 
publics for their mutual protection, as she also had to do under this Ian* 
guage, how could she possibly or logically insist on retaining diplomat!^ 
relations with the aggressor? How could we agree to the insertion of a back 
door through which any Republic could escape the responsibilities it had 
freely assumed? ' 

Welles’s cable reached the Department at five o’clock that afternooiliL 
January 23. In it he said he was trying to find a new formula, but, 1 ( 
this were not acceptable to Argentina, the nineteen countries that favored 
the earlier text rejected by Castillo would sign it, leaving Argentina and 
Chile to take such course as they might see fit. 

A few hours later, nothing more having come in from Welles, I wai 
sitting in my apartment listening to a news broadcast. Suddenly the 
announcer stated that an agreement had been worked out at Rid and 
accepted by all the twenty-one American Republics, but that the United 
States had found herself obliged to surrender her principal position. The 
announcer said that the Argentines had secured a modified understand! n| 
by which they could leave the conference and return home without having 
committed themselves to cooperate against the Axis powers by breaking ofl 
diplomatic relations. 

I telephoned the Department and learned that nothing had com^ In 
from Welles concerning the signing of an agreement. I then telephoned iht 
President, and through the White House connection put in a call f(if 
Welles at Rio. 

With Mr. Roosevelt listening in, Welles confirmed the signing ot the 
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agreement and gave me the substance of the crucial Article Three. I then 
spoke to him more sharply than I had ever spoken to anyone in the De¬ 
partment, I said I considered this a change in our policy, made without 
consulting me, and the equivalent of a surrender to Argentina. I added 
that, it contained an escape clause that would permit the Argentines to 
return home with a straight face and thereafter move gradually over 
toward the camp of our Axis enemies and render the enemy aid and 
comfort, to our damage and even to the loss of life as the war progressed, 

Welles said in reply that he had tried hard to secure agreement to 
the original proposal but had found it impossible, and therefore he had 
agreed to the modified arrangement. 

Our conversation continued in this vein for several minutes, where¬ 
upon the President interrupted. Without going into the merits of the 
resolution agreed to at Rio, he said, a decision had already been reached, 
the conference was in the act of adjournment, and it would not be feasible * 
to reconsider the action Welles had taken. 

I was frankly very angry that Welles had acted as he had. He had not 
only acted without consulting me; worse, he had committed his Govern¬ 
ment to an unwise agreement. He had compromised the all-important issue 
despite the fact that we in the State Department and he from Rio had 
clearly stated in cables our determination that the issue was one that 
could not be compromised. 

The crucial article of the Declaration in its final form stated: 

'The American Republics, in accordance with the procedures es¬ 
tablished by their own laws and in conformity with the position and cir¬ 
cumstances obtaining in each country in the existing continental conflict, 
recommend the breaking of their diplomatic relations with Japan, Ger¬ 
many, and Italy, since the first-mentioned State attacked and the other 
two declared war on an American country.” 

In addition to the loopholes of “procedures,” “position,” and “cir¬ 
cumstances,” the Declaration thus contained merely a recommendation 
Hiat the Republics break off diplomatic relations with the Axis. The 
Argentines, who refused to agree to a declaration to break off relations. 
Were willing to “recommend” to themselves to break off relations. They 
C<Kild now return to Buenos Aires content that they had not been isolated 
Hi Kio and were still perfectly free to continue relations with the Axis as 
Jung as they liked. 

Welles sent the President a long telegram the following day to justify 
JiIh position. He argued that if he had not agreed to the Declaration, the 
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united American front would have been broken and Argentina and Chil® 
undoubtedly would be turjied into hotbeds for Axis activities. 

The fact, however, was the opposite. The united American front had 
already been broken at Rio by Argentina’s refusal to sign a real Declara^ 
tion. The Declaration that was signed did not achieve the purpose we , 
had in mind in going to Rio, namely, to obtain a complete break of the 
Western Hemisphere with the Axis. Argentina and Chile continued their 
diplomatic relations with the Axis, and Argentina did become a hotbed for 
Axis activities. We were to pay heavily in the future for this failure at Rio* 

Although the political discussions revolving around the Declaratioa 
overshadowed the other work of the conference, the delegates achieved 
many important results. Among these were resolutions relating to the pro¬ 
duction of strategic materials, jto the development of commercial relationi 
and transportation facilities in the hemisphere, to measures to be takea 
to interdict commerce with the Axis, to the curbing of subversive activi¬ 
ties, to postwar problems, and to the creation of an inter-American defenflit 
board. In the achieving of these resolutions Welles took one of the leading 
roles at the conference. 

Axis propaganda, of course, made much of its claim that the United 
States had suffered a defeat at Rio, Partly ^o answer this propaganda and 
partly in sincere acknowledgment of the hard and generally fruitful work 
Welles had done at Rio, I cabled him on January 29 my heartiest con¬ 
gratulations on his part in the over-all success of the conference. 

At this time my health became affected. This was partly because of 
the strain of the long negotiations with the Japanese, many of which I 
had conducted at night following a long day at the office; partly because 
of the intensive work that followeS Pearl Harbor; and partly because of 
my deep disappointment at our partial failure at Rio. I had to leave my 
office on February 5 and rest at my apartment for two weeks. Then my 
doctor—Matthew W. Perry—ordered a longer rest away from Washings 
ton. I left Washington for Miami, Florida, on February 19. I delayed my 
departure for one day because Dr. Perry, who was to accompany me, 
lost his associate physician through death. The train I would have taken 
was wrecked, and from our train we saw the overturned locomotive and 
cars lying near the track. 

It was not until some weeks later, on April 20, that I regained 
strength enough to return to my office in the State Department. 

Before my departure I brought to a head two actions which were 
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completed during my absence—a further amendment of the Neutrality 
Act, and a master Lend-Lease agreement with Great Britain. 

I had sent the President a memorandum on January 28, 1942, en¬ 
closing for his consideration a draft message to Congress recommending 
that the Neutrality Act of 1939 be amended to provide that Section 7, 
relating to financial transactions with belligerents, should not be^'operative 
when the United States was at war, I said I was convinced that Congress 
never intended this section to operate during our belligerency as it now 
did to prevent essential transactions with cobelligerents. . ^ 

I added that the proposed amendment had the approval of the Treas¬ 
ury and Justice Departments and the Federal Reserve. I said I would be 
glad, if the President approved, to obtain the reaction of the Congres¬ 
sional leaders before-he transmitted the message formally to Congress. 

The President returned the memorandum to me with his O.K. We 
thereupon communicated with Senate and House leaders, who concurred 
In our view. The President sent the message to Congress on February 9; 
the Senate and House soon approved; and Mr. Roosevelt signed the bill 
on February 21. 

With regard to the master Lend-Lease agreement with Britain, we 
had had discussions with the British since July, 1941. As I have already 
mentioned, I had been disappointed in Article Four of the Atlantic Char¬ 
ier, relating to international trade'*after the war, because it contained 
Mr. Churchill’s reservation intended to protect the British Empire prefer¬ 
ential tariff system. Since the signing of the Charter I had had numerous 
exchanges with Britain on this subject, in connection with a proposed 
master Lend-Lease agreement, in the hope of getting Britain to commit 
herself to liberal trade policies following the war. Our discussions had 
dragged on largely because a few Tory members of the British Cabinet 
objected to any provision that would interfere with Empire preference. 
They regarded the Lend-Lease agreement I had in mind as an attempt 
lo infringe on British imperial sovereignty. 

I sent the President a memorandum on November 19, 1941? en¬ 
closing the redraft of a preliminary Lend-Lease agreement with Great 
Britain. I recalled that the State Department, with his approval, had 
glv(‘n Britain informally a draft agreement in July. The purport of that 
draft was to carry out his instructions that the decision concerning the 
^uid pTO quo for our Lend-Lease supplies and facilities should be de¬ 
ferred until a final settlement were reached, and that it should then be 
(fanu'd within certain broad principles relating to world peace and inter- 
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national economic relations. We had stated these principles m Article j 
of the agreement. , II 

I informed the President that the British had now informally handc 4 | 
us a redraft that made no changes of substance in the agreement exceptfJ 
in Article VII. These changes, I said, grew out of the fear in London that J 
our draft would commit the British to a specific commercial policy thatj 
they could not carry out in the absence of action by the United States and 1 
other countries to make possible the payment for imports which Britain] 
would need- in the reconstruction period and after. j 

The Department having redrafted the British draft of Article VTlil 
I sent this to the President and said that the Article recognized the need] 
for agreed action between the nations, by international and domesticj 
measures, to expand production, employment, and exchange and consunqj*^ 
tion of goods. Also the necessity for international agreement to eliminate j 
all forms of discriminatory treatment in commerce and to reduce tariffij 
and trade barriers. Since British Empire preferential tariffs were discrinWi 
inatory, they were automatically discarded in this last clause without | 
being specifically mentioned. 1 

The President was in agreement with this position. We informeiH 
British Ambassador Halifax on December 2 that we had expressed ArticlfS 
VII in general terms so as to avoid specific reference to preferentlll] 
arrangements, which reference might cause political embarrassment tdj 
the British Government. We added that all such arrangements were in¬ 
cluded within the scope of our general provisions and that, if the agreU". 
ment were published and we were asked to explain what did fall within Iti 
terms, we proposed to say it was all-inclusive. 

During Prime Minister Chfirchill’s visit to Washington late in De¬ 
cember, I brought the pendency of this agreement to the PresidenPi 
attention with the thought that he might discuss it with Mr. ChurchOli 
Halifax, at my suggestion, discussed it himself with Churchill. 

Halifax came to see me on December 29 and informed me that Mff 
Churchill said he was too preoccupied to take the matter up here andj 
would be obliged to wait until his return to London. I said to the Ain« 
bassador that it was very important from our viewpoint that some action 
be taken without much delay, for the reason that another Lend-LeaiW 
appropriation bill would come up in Congress in January and we would 
be called upon to explain why Britain delayed signing the proposed agree* 
ment, Halifax seemed impressed. We agreed that I should speak to the 
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President before Mr. Churchill returned to Washington from Ottawa and 
Halifax would speak to the Prime Minister. 

I brought up the question with the Prime Minister myself while sit¬ 
ting beside him at a dinner at the White House on January 12. He was 
categorical in saying he definitely refused to agree to giving up imperial 
tariff preferences and would not accept the inclusion of such a clause in 
the Lend-Lease agreement. 

Mr. Churchill returned to London without having entered into a real 
discussion of the agreement. At the beginning of February the President, 
at my suggestion, cabled Mr. Churchill urging quick affirmative action. 
Ambassador Winant cabled us on February 9 that the British entertained 
a rather vague fear that they were bartering Empire sovereignty in set¬ 
tlement of a debt. The President sent another urgent message to the 
Prime Minister on February ii. 

The British Cabinet shortly agreed, and the document was signed 
In Washington on February 23. 

In its final form. Article VII stated that the determination of the 
benefits to be provided by Britain in exchange for Lend-Lease should be 
luch as not to burden commerce between the two countries, but to pro¬ 
mote mutually advantageous economic relations between them and the 
betterment of world-wide economic relations. 

It provided that the two countries should agree to action, open to 
participation by all other countries of like mind, directed to the expan- 
llon, by appropriate international and domestic measures, of production, 
imployment, and the exchange and consumption of goods, which were 
Uie material foundations of the liberty and welfare of all peoples; to the 
lllmination of all forms of discriminatory treatment in international com¬ 
merce, and to the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers; and, in 
jineral, to the attainment of all the economic objectives set forth in the 
Atlantic Charter. 

This article also set out that conversations would begin between the 
Iwo Governments to determine the best means of attaining these objec- 
llVfa and of obtaining the participation of other like-minded Governments. 

The agreement, a long step toward the fulfillment, after the war, of 
(he economic principles for which I had been fighting for half a century, 
jurnished the pattern for our agreements with other countries. Those na- 
iloiis likewise accepted the article pledging them to liberal international 
lommerce when the conflict ended. The foundation was now laid for all 
iur Inter postwar planning in the economic field. 
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THREE ELEMENTS OF CRISIS immediately faced me wheill 
I returned to Washington on April 20, 1942* All required instant attentioHi 1 
One was the fact that the President, by Executive order dated April! 
13, 1942, had conferred upon the Board of Economic Warfare, of which j 
Vice President Henry Wallace was chairman, sweeping authority to dealj 
directly with foreign Governments and to send representatives abroad for i 
this purpose, thus virtually creating a second State Department. 

The second was the ominous change wrought in the situation at 
Vichy through the return of T^ierre Laval to the Government in the rol*^ 
of Premier. ^ 

The third was the fact that Britain was about to sign an agreement' 
with Soviet Russia recognizing the incorporation of the Baltic Statef| 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia, into the U.S.S.R., thereby running di¬ 
rectly counter to the provisions of the Atlantic Charter. 

At that moment the military situation was of the blackest. Japan 
had overrun the Philippines, Malaya, Burma, and the Dutch East Indies 
and won the naval battle of the Java Sea. Germany was preparing a neW 
campaign in Russia, and was inflicting appalling losses on our shipping 
in the Atlantic. Accordingly, on my first day back at the office, I issued 1 
statement designed to strengthen public confidence in the outcome. 

have observed with keen satisfaction,” I said, ‘Hhe splendid sliow* 
ing made in the whole war effort of the country during recent months, ;and 
particularly in the production of tvar supplies for the fighting fronts. . . 1 
I am confident that our Nation and all those who are with us have only 
one watchword: to move forward today and not tomorrow. With ihll 
will to victory, free men the world over will triumph over the forces of 
barbarism.” 

That same day I had luncheon with the President at the Whitf 
House, as invariably happened when either he or I returned from a trljK 
I took this occasion to go at once with him into the implications o( hll 
order on the Board of Economic Warfare. 

In the preceding summer the President had set* up- the Economlo 
Defense Board, with Henry Wallace as its chairman, which after Pearl 
Harbor became the Board of Economic Warfare. I had recommended hi 
Mr. Roosevelt that he give this position to one of the most capable men 
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In the nation, Vance C. McCormick, formerly chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, who had filled a similar position during the First 
World War with great credit. But the President was unwilling to make 
the appointment. This board took over the function, which the State De¬ 
partment up to then had exercised, of controlling the export of a long list 
of products needed for our own defense. It was also to buy in other coun¬ 
tries essential materials for ourselves or the Allies which otherwise would 
go to the Axis. Mr. Wallace, with his usual energy, began at once to make 
the BEW a strong agency capable of fulfilling its important task. We 
now had the situation, unprecedented in our history, of a Vice President 
performing administrative functions. 

While I was absent from Washington, however, Wallace convinced 
the President that his agency did not have sufficient powers to conduct 
its work effectively. Hence the Executive order of April 13. 

This order naturally aroused great concern in the State Department. 
The BEW was given the function of negotiating with foreign Govern- 
ITients on economic matters, which function had previously been per¬ 
formed by the State Department through its Foreign Service and through 
Its contacts with the foreign diplomatic representatives in Washington. 
The BEW was empowered to send representatives abroad for this pur¬ 
pose, who would be responsible solely to it. 

Of enormous importance to us at the State Department was the fact 
that the order could be interpreted—and undoubtedly would be inter¬ 
preted—as giving the BEW the authority to conduct negotiations for a 
postwar economic settlement. Such negotiations involved delicate inter- 
lilations of the British Commonwealth, of the British with the Middle 
Bast, and of the American Republics with one another and with our- 
Hlves. They could cover the political and even military fields because 
(he kind of postwar economic order we were seeking was inextricably 
Ihterwoven with the new dispositions that would have to be made in other 
gelds. The BEW alone would determine the terms and conditions under 
Which the United Nations were to reciprocate for our Lend-Lease. As has 
llready been noted in our negotiations with Britain for a master Lend- 
LiAse agreement, these terms did not relate solely to reciprocal goods and 
{•rvices but also to the even more vital conditions under which interna- 
llonnl commercial relations would be conducted after the war. 

The State Department was already bedeviled by the multiplicity of 
Departments and agencies speaking for the government in foreign rela- 
Mons, such as the Treasury the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
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the Coordinator of Information, the Petroleum Coordinator, and thf' 
Office of Lend-Lease Administration. Foreign diplomats were repeatedly 
coming to us to express their confusion at the number of agencies that 
approached them as the authorized representatives of the United Statal' 
Government. ' 

The State Department had been performing most of the functions hi; 
the foreign field being conferred on these new agencies. After war came to! 
Europe on September i, 1939, we immediately recognized the need to 
provide an added and diversified field staff to handle our scores of neW" 
duties abroad. We sent four hundred additional Foreign Service 
and clerks to the field for the duration of the war. These included eco*^ 
nomic analysts, agricultural economists, mineral and petroleum special¬ 
ists, attaches to work on the proclaimed list of blocked nationals, OH 
freezing regulations, on foreign requirements, and on export control. Wi 
had permitted the interested agencies to select many of these persons. Wi 
were also seeking more funds to make the necessary additions to this staff. 

But throughout we insisted on one point; namely, that all our reprfi 
sentatives abroad should be responsible to our ambassador or mmistif 
in the country of their assignment. Also, that they should work undif 
him and report through him and the State Department. It was mani¬ 
festly impossible to have representatives of various American agenda! 
running about the world responsible only to their agencies in Washingtan 
many thousands of miles away. The President himself had agreed to thl| 
principle in 1939. My associates and I felt that only in this way could wi 
maintain a coherent, effective foreign policy. 

On my return to Washington I found that Welles had made a stroiif 
argument to the President that the Executive order of April 13 wii 
exceedingly harmful. He was not able, however, to induce Mr. Roosevdt 
to change his mind. 

Accordingly, I went over this problem with the President mysalf* 

I did not hesitate to tell him that the State Department could not funC* 
tion as it should if the Executive order were to stand. 

The President seemed impressed. He asked me to talk to Wallace and 
then talk with him again. I conferred with Wallace the following mornlnifi 
saw the President later in the morning, and again had luncheon wllh 
him the next day; During a meeting held in his office, attended by Wal¬ 
lace, myself, and several others, I saw. the President become really angry. 
He turned to Wallace and said, in effect: “I was always told that thf 
State Department knew about this transfer of authority and agreed to lb 
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Otherwise I would not have signed it.” Wallace replied, in substance: 
*‘We knew that if you knew that the State Department had not agreed 
to it you would not sign it.” Mr. Roosevelt glowered at him. 

Shortly thereafter the President decided to change his order. He an¬ 
nounced in his press conference on May i that there was no question but 
that the State Department was in charge of the foreign affairs of the United 
States. Some people had not quite realized that fact, he said, and some 
people in other departments of the Government wanted to run foreign 
affairs. 

On May 20 he issued a “Clarification and Interpretation” of the 
April 13 order. This restored the situation to what it should logically be. 
We were to have difficulties later with the BEW, but at least our re- 
ipective jurisdictions were now clear. 

The second problem that faced me on my return—our relations 
with Vichy—had already reached a head during my absence. Marshal 
P^tain felt obliged on April 15 to call Laval back into the Government 
ii Premier, with Admiral Darlan remaining as chief of the armed forces. 
The President decided on the following day to recall our Ambassador to 
Vichy, Admiral Leahy, for consultation. 

The death of Mrs. Leahy delayed the Ambassador’s return for sev- 
tral weeks. During that time both Petain and Laval sought to reassure 
tia, through Leahy, that the change in the Government did not mean 
Kronch military assistance to the Germans. Laval’s past conduct, how- 
!Vcr, had been so perfidious that we could place no trust in his assurances. 
After Leahy returned to the United States we had no thought of re¬ 
turning him to Vichy or of sending another ambassador in his stead. 
Kcvertheless, there was still value to the United Nations in the continu- 
ince of our relations with Vichy, and we conducted these through our 
fgperienced, capable Charge d’Affaires, H. Freeman Matthews. 

When British Ambassador Halifax called at my office on April 25, 
IQ42, I brought up with him the information I had received the day 
before to the effect that Foreign Secretary Eden had notified Canada 
thiti it was agreeable to Britain for Canada to cease diplomatic relations 
With Vichy and in substance had indicated there was no further occasion 
lur diplomatic connections. I commented that it probably would have been 
Viry advisable to have had a prior conference or an exchange of views 
imoDg the British, Canadian, and United States Governments on the 
whole Vichy and French situation with a view to salvaging whatever 
nlKld be possible for the advantage of the United Nations. 
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‘It will apparently not be possible for the United States Govemmenlj/ 
long to keep up diplomatic contacts with Vichy,” I said, “after Canad^ 
rebuffs that Government. This is especially so because British propa* 
ganda agencies are continuing their past policy of making it appear that 
the British Government is not only opposed to American diplomati^ 
relations with Vichy but that in some respects those relations are of a; 


sinister nature.” 

Halifax immediately began to urge that for various reasons W 
should not dissolve relations with the Vichy Government, but I repeat«^ 
that we, of course, could not be left out on a limb by ourselves very long| 
in these circumstances. ^ 

Canada limited her action to recalling her representative at Vichyj 
for consultation, without severing diplomatic relations. 

I had with Halifax, on May 4, a thorough thrashing out of our re* 
lations with Vichy. I said that, while maintaining relations with Vichy^ 
this Government had bitterly opposed everything the Vichy Govern¬ 
ment stood for in the way of denial of the aspirations of the French, 
people for the restoration of their freedom, free institutions, and their 
way of life. At the same time we had most strongly and consistently op¬ 
posed everything the Vichy Government stood for that was of a pro- 
German or pro-Hitler nature. We had also uniformly asserted to tho 
world that the Vichy Government did not represent the French people and 


the true interests of France. 

“This Government,” I continued, “has therefore continued relationl 
with the Government at Vichy solely for the advantages derived from 
having representatives in Vichy France, French Africa, and elsewhefti 
affording channels for our insistent demands that the Vichy Governmeil| 
observe the rules of neutrality and not go beyond the terms of the armli# 
tice. This position is calculated to safeguard the French fleet and basil 
from being transferred to Hitler or Axis agencies. It is based solely ,00 
a policy of promoting to the fullest extent the 'military progress of fbi 
twenty-six United Nations.” 3 

As for the Free French, I said we were continuing to give them th« 
fullest possible military cooperation but we did not contemplate their 
political recognition, 

Halifax said that his Government, in his opinion, while supportlnjl 
De Gaulle to an unlimited extent militarily, would likewise support him 
in dealing with any local situation arising in connection with the prom* 
cution of the war, but that this was entirely different from politicil 
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recognition in the broader sense, that is, recognition of the De Gaulle 
group as a political Government either now or in the postwar period. 

Bearing in mind that the British dealings with the Free French 
were confined mainly to London, I inquired whether this course was prac¬ 
ticable, especially in cases where it might be necessary for a military 
force to move rapidly and to work with any local officials who might be 
in control. 

I further asked whether his Government would be disposed to urge 
the organization of a French political committee to work coordinated 
with the De Gaulle military committee in order to compose all angles of 
the situation. Halifax said he would query his Government on this point. 

I should have liked to see created a Free French political committee 
headed by a noted Frenchman, One of the tragedies of the De Gaulle 
situation, however, was that De Gaulle had attracted to himself not a 
single eminent Frenchman. The very few who had gotten away from 
France distrusted him or could not work with him. 

De Gaulle had the unhappy faculty of alienating most of those of 
any nationality with whom he came into contact, while at the same time 
undoubtedly inspiring millions of Frenchmen who were far removed from 
him. He delivered speeches in the spring of 1942 which in effect criti¬ 
cized both Britain and the United States. His followers quarreled with 
the British in Syria. 

As I remarked to Halifax on May 4, De Gaulle was reported to be 
on not too good terms with most British officials except Prime Minister 
Churchill, and with most French officials except the Governor of Central 
Africa and the civil governor in New Caledonia. 

On the day I had this conversation with Halifax, the British occu¬ 
pied the French island of Madagascar, off the east coast of Africa. We 
informed French Ambassador Henry-Haye that evening, along with our 
Embassy in Vichy, and made public, that^“this occupation has the full 
approval and support of the Government of the United States. The island 
of Madagascar presents the definite danger to the United Nations of 
occupation or use by the Axis Powers, especially Japan.” 

We added that in view of the fact that Madagascar would be held 
In trust for France, any warlike act permitted by the French Government 
Against the British or American Governments would have to be regarded 
by the United States Government as an attack upon the United Nations 
Al u whole. 

Vichy, of course, protested this action. But De Gaulle also protested 
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to the British because, wishing to avoid a further spectacle of Frenchmen 
fighting Frenchmen, they /lad not included Free French troops in their 
expeditionary force against Madagascar, 

I sent the President a memorandum on May 5 in which I gave him 
the State Department's latest views on De Gaulle and his group, “It is 
evident from numerous^ indications,” we said, “that the Free French 
national commissioners who constitute the committee and who have under- ^ 
taken the functions of ministers are now endeavoring to create the future \ 
Government of France, and a political character is being sought for the ) 
committee, whereas it is apparent that the main reason for its existence: > 
has been to preserve the symbol of French resistance. In this latter char- j 
acter it has secured the bulk of its adherents. j 

“It is questionable whether it would continue to command the sup- j 
port now manifest should it be given primarily a political character as j 
seems intended, as evidenced, for example, by General de Gaulle's speech | 
of April I, 1942. This speech can only be interpreted as a demand for 
complete recognition by the United Nations of the Free French as the 
leaders and representatives of France of the future. It is, however, clearly 
evident that the French people who have rallied to General de Gaulle ai 
the head of a military movement are not prepared to regard him as the 
future leader of France.” 

A few days later the President and I agreed to send a small missiofl 
to Martinique for direct negotiations with Governor Robert. Our purpose 
was to make it impossible for the French Caribbean possessions to furnish 
any aid to the Axis, especially to submarines that were appearing in that 
area. The mission was headed by Admiral John H. Hoover, who waa 
accompanied by Samuel Reber, Assistant Chief of the State Departmental 
Division of European Affairs. We publicly stated that the direct negotia¬ 
tions were necessitated by Laval's collaboration policy, 

Vichy again objected, but so did De Gaulle. After many months of 
negotiation we were able, however, to arrive at a comprehensive agree¬ 
ment with Governor Robert. 

French Ambassador Henry-Haye came to me on May ii to attempt 
an elaborate apologia for Laval. He argued that Laval had a difficult and 
trying job, but that he would not hurt the United States; that he wai 
not a tricky man as some thought, but that he did on occasion use wordi 
direct and even brutal. 

I replied that, regardless of what he and certain others around Laval 
thought of him, every person in ihis country was convinced that he wti 
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associated with Hitler. This Government could not consider for a mo¬ 
ment any negotiations with Laval with regard to the French Caribbean 
possessions. Laval was avowedly pro-Hitler in every possible sense and 
was very desirous of seeing Hitler win the war, whereas all Americans 
were unanimously of the view that Hitlerism personified everything that 
was inhuman and calculated, if Hitler succeeded, to inflict the greatest 
blow to the human race since the dawn of history. 

What result we could have expected from any negotiations with the 
Retain Government over Martinique was proved two months later when 
the President proposed to Marshal Retain that the portion of the French 
fleet at Alexandria, Egypt, should be sent through the Suez Canal to 
some American or neutral port in the Western Hemisphere. Mr. Roosevelt 
guaranteed that the warships would not be used by the American or Brit¬ 
ish Governments and would be returned to France at the end of the war. 
At that moment the ships were in danger of falling into German hands 
because of the disastrous British defeat in Libya which threw our Ally 
back almost to the Nile 

Laval, however, rejected this proposal, along with a further sugges¬ 
tion from the President that the warships should be sent to Martinique 
for demobilization until the end of the war. Laval proposed instead that 
the ships go to a near-by French port, where, of course, they also would 
be within seizing distance of the Germans, 

Despite Laval's return to power, the President and I were resolved 
to differentiate between our policy toward Vichy and our policy toward 
French North Africa. Our relations with Vichy were on a basis of virtual 
hostility, but we still sought to keep our relations with North Africa as 
friendly as possible. 

During my absence from Washington in April, the State Department 
had temporarily suspended our shipments of supplies to North Africa 
when Laval regained power. It was obvious, however, that after our en¬ 
trance into the war. North Africa had become one of our most vital stra¬ 
tegic areas. German occupation of the area would have brought the Nazis 
to West Africa and therefore to the South Atlantic, with all the prospects 
of threat and danger to the Western Hemisphere implicit in that position. 
Wc therefore had to keep French North Africa with us until we ourselves 
were able to take pwisitive action there. 

We knew that the Vichy Government had allowed supplies to go 
from Tunis to the German Army in Libya. We also knew that some 
llrntegic materials produced in North Africa were reaching Germany by 
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way of Vichy France. But we knew as well that by continuing our dost 
contact with French Nortji Africa we could count on a large portion of 
the civil and military administration when the time came. And likewise, 
through the control officials we had been able to install in French North 
Africa to supervise the economic accord with that area, we were being 
closely and accurately informed on all developments relating to the colo¬ 
nies and to the Axis armistice commissions. The advantages of intimatfi 
contact with French North Africa clearly outweighed the disadvantages* 

Contemplating resumption of our shipments of supplies to French 
North Africa, we requested opinions on the subject from Secretary of War 
Stimson and front the Coordinator of Information, William J. Donovan* 
Both of them wrote us that it would be of value to continue the ship¬ 
ments. With the President’s approval, I thereupon announced on June 
12, 1942, that shipments would be resumed. * 

The shipments we were able to make between then and our landing 
in North Africa on November 8 were small. We were confronted at every 
turn by the Board of Economic Warfare, which could see the situation 
only in the narrow light of keeping supplies from the enemy and could 
not envisage the broader aspects and potentialities of our contact with the 
French colonies. Although the President issued instructions on July 29 
that the economic accord with North Africa was to be carried out with¬ 
out interruption or delay, the Board of Economic Warfare interfered in¬ 
cessantly. 

In June, during the visit of Winston Churchill to Washington, the 
President and the Prime Minister agreed that an army should be sent to 
French North Africa toward the end of the year. 

The President was still resolved that General de Gaulle should not 
be included in this expedition or even informed of it, for the reasoni 
already stated. He knew, however, that this decision would inevitably 
arouse De Gaulle’s irascibility. He therefore suggested to the British that 
De Gaulle might be invited to visit Washington. But both Foreign Sec¬ 
retary Eden and Ambassador Winant dissuaded him. Eden thought It 
would take more than an invitation to Washington to keep De Gaiillt 
quiet if he got wind of what was afoot, and Winant pointed out that 
the invitation would make a bad impression on the French leaders in 
North Africa, 

The British Government on July 3 recognized De Gaulle’s French 
National Committee as the symbol of resistance to the Axis of French 
nationals who did not accept capitulation. It was apparent to us that 
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larger segments of the French population were rallying to De Gaulle 
than before. The restoration of Laval had alienated thousands of French¬ 
men who had clung to Petain and who now, with nowhere else to turn, 
fastened their hopes^n De Gaulle. We therefore offered to arrange for 
consultation and cooperation between our military authorities and those 
of the French National Committee. 

After consulting with the President, I cabled Ambassador Winant to 
this effect on July 7, and on July 9 he handed De Gaulle a note that 
began by saying: 

“The Government. of the United States recognizes the contribution 
of General de Gaulle and the work of the French National Committee in 
keeping alive the spirit of French traditions and institutions and believes 
that the military aims necessary for an effective prosecution of the war, 
and hence the realization of our combined aims, are best advanced by 
lending all possible military assistance and support to the French National 
Committee as a symboLof French resistance in general against the* Axis 
Powers.” 

We further said that we would continue to deal with the local Free 
French officials in effective control of their respective territories, but that 
We would centralize with the National Committee in London the discus- 
lion of those matters relating to the prosecution of the war, and we were 
therefore prepared to appoint representatives in London for this purpose. 

De Gaulle accepted at once, and Admiral Harold R. Stark, formerly 
Chief of Naval Operations, and Brigadier General Charles L. BoUe were 
named the American representatives. 

De Gaulle, however, quickly wanted this initiative to assume more 
iignificance than it carried. He wanted to be taken into the Anglo-Ameri- 
enn-Russian military discussions, and he still sought some form of recog¬ 
nition in the political sphere. Ambassador Winant reported to us in August 
thjit the Free French wanted to be asked to sign the United Nations 
r)p(i aration because they felt that such adherence would make them ap- 
pf( ** as the French provisional Government. He added that the British 
Foreign Office supported this view with the thought that it would create 
ireater unity among the French. 

It was De Gaulle’s constant insistence on political recognition, how- 
iver, that excited so much suspicion against him. If he, as an Army gen- 
ffal, had thrown himself wholeheartedly into the fight against the Axis 
In tt military sense, if he had actually led French troops against the enemy 
Whrrever possible instead of spending most of his time in London, he 
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could have rallied far more support to himself among the French 
among the United Nations. Instead, his own dictatorial attitude, coup 
with his adventures in the political field, inevitably inspired the thou 
that he was trying to develop a political standing tj^at would make b( 
the next ruler of France. 

Meantime, however, other ambitions, those of Russia, had been 
ing us much work and more anxiety. 


85 : Stalin’s Ambitions 

ONE OF THE GREATEST preoccupations of the President and 
nw during the first half of 1942 was Russia’s suddenly revealed terri- 
lorljil aims in Europe, coupled with her determination to induce the West- 
dfn Allies to guarantee them in advance. 

This important and troublesome development came to light during 
British Foreign Secretary Eden’s visit to Moscow in December, 1941- 
Several months prior to this visit we began to learn from Ambassador 
klilnhardt in Moscow that relations between Britain and Russia were 
•I mined over the fact that Prime Minister Churchill had not acquiesced 
HI Btalin’s insistance that a British army be sent to Murmansk or Rostov 
hi relieve pressure on the Red Army. 

Then on December 4, 1941, Ambassador Winant in London cabled 
llii President and me that Eden was leaving for Moscow on Sunday (Pearl 
lUrbor Sunday). Stalin had cabled Churchill that an understanding should 
I*# reached not only on military matters but also on war aims and on plans 
I HI a postwar organization of the peace. Stalin, Winant said, seemed in a 
tUi|ilrious, even resentfiil mood. 

The Soviet Ambassador in London, Ivan M. Maisky, according to 
Wliiaut, had already indicated that his Government felt it should have 
Ipeit consulted beforehand regarding the Atlantic Charter, although 
in September announced his Government’s agreement with the 
hHiilwtiirntal principles set forth therein. Russia, Winant reported, was 
f^ifilrious that the British and ourselves aimed at excluding her from the 
'pm p and postwar settlement, and that we would not be prepared to take 
Irntly harsh measures in that settlement to render Germany harm- 
IlNMl 

When this telegram arrived I was intensely absorbed in the rush of 
Immediately preceding Pearl Harbor. I therefore asked Ray Athe'r- 
I {mi, (.’hicf of the European Division, to draft a reply along lines we agreed 
I {h. t rrud this over, approved it and sent it and Winant’s message to the 
j ibrniMriil, who returned it with his O.K. 

i ]n this telegram, which we asked Winant to read to Eden person- 
we said that, as proof of our policy of aid to Russia, we had recently 
I^Hi rr|)rescntatives (the Harriman Mission) to the Soviet Union who 
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had entered into an agreement with the Soviet Government on our fur| 

nishing of supplies. ^ t a nrltn 

We said it was our conviction that the test of our goo 

regard to the Soviet Union was the measure of our fulfillment of thlM 

^ As for our postwar policies, we pointed out that these had been ot^ 
lined in the Atlantic Charter which represented the attitude also o nlH 

Britain and the Soviet Union. . .. _M 

We then concluded that it would be unfortunate -were any of UiM 
three Governments to express any willingness to enter into commitme« 
regarding specific terms of the postwar settlement. We would, of cour^ 
expect a continuation of discussions among the several Governmenl| 
toward the fullest possible'agreement on basic policies and towar 8« 
arrangements at the proper time and with full public knowledge. 

Hitler was defeated, the Soviet Government would participate no lesSjtnM 
Britain and the United States in an effort to restore peace and ^ 

But no commitments as to individual countries should be entere IM 
at this time lest they jeopardize the aims we all shared in common, lom 
ing toward an enduring peace. It would be unfortunate if we approacM 
the peace conference thus hampered. Above all, there must be no seclB 

F^thermore, we pointed out the constitutional limitation by whM 
this Government was bound, meaning the necessity fot Senate 
treaties We said it would be difficult if not impossible for us to implj 
ment the common understanding among the three big powers by E nw| 

detailed agreement at this time. ., , 

We assured Britain that our basic policy of aid to her was no « 
strong than our policy of aid to Russia. And we concluded that wc ^ 
thus very frankly indicating our position on the eve of Eden s depar J 
for Moscow so that he would have no misunderstanding on that scorM 
It was clear to us that Eden would be confronted at Moscow « 
specific territorial demands. Stalin did lay such “s beforeJ^owl 
tLir first conversations. He wanted Britain’s immediate _ agreen^^nVj 
the restoration of Russia’s borders to what they were ^ HI W 

attack. Concretely, the Baltic States of Estonia, Latvia, Ll hu ill 
■ also portions of Finland, Poland, and Rumania would be ‘j 

the USSR The Polish border would be based on the Curajon AM 
which was approximately the Russo-German boundary following tho ^ 
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of 1940, 


tition of Poland in 1939. Rumania should also give Russia special facili¬ 
ties for bases, and in return receive certain Hungarian territory. 

Stalin also proposed the restoration of Austria as an independent 
Itate; the detachment of the Rhineland from Germany as an independent 
Itate or protectorate; possibly the constitution of an independent state of 
Bavaria; the transfer of East Prussia to Poland; the return of the Sudet- 
fCnland to Czechoslovakia; Yugoslavia should be restored and receive cer¬ 
tain additional territory from Italy; Albania should be reconstituted as 
an independent state; Turkey should receive the Dodecanese islands, with 
possible readjustments of Aegean islands in favor of Greece; Turkey might 
iihii receive some territory from Bulgaria and in Northern Syria; Germany 
ulioutd pay ^ in kind, particularly in machine tools, but not 

In money. ^ 

Stalin conclusion of any Anglo-Soviet agree¬ 
ment would tries reached an agreement on 

I hr future ^^^nclusion of the Baltic States 

mn\ the rc ^ ^ % 

- c 

Stalin Sh. 
make for securing 
ijum, The Netherlai. 

Eden parried these 
Jmpossible for him to enic 
that he was pledged to the 
hlidin and he agreed that Eden 
Dnuloii for discussion with the Bi. 
communicated to the United States. 

When Eden returned to London he loi. 

Ainimssador Winant, who sent us a comprehe. 
vrtrtJitions in a series of cables. 

At the State Department we gave intensive study to these cables. 
I wti of our most capable officers, James C. Dunn, Political Adviser on 
I.Ufopcan Affairs, and Ray Atherton, headed this study. Following several 
iuuvr?r.salions, I requested them to draw up a full memorandum for the 
1*1 mil lent along lines we agreed to. 

L sent this to the President on February 4, 1942. In an accompany- 
[H|| Irlter I referred to the telegram I had sent Ambassador Winant on 
lH^mul)cr 5, and said: 

*'l am inclined to the opinion that the policies which we outlined 
III our telegram to Ambassador Winant are sound and that a deviation 
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therefrom would be unfortunate, particularly just now when we are en« 1 
deavoring to unite all forces opposed to the Axis on the primary task ofj 

defeating the enemy. j 

“In that telegram we took the position that the test of our good faW 
with regard to the Soviet Union should not be our willingness to agrii| 
to the recognition of extended Soviet frontiers at this time, but rather thM 
degree of determination which we show loyally to carry out our promliM 
to aid the Soviet Government with equipment and supplies. ^ 

“I am sure that you will agree with me that by our actions we shoUlH 
make it clear to the Soviet Government in the future to an ever greatH 
degree that we are doing our utmost to live up to our promises. ij 

In the memorandum to the President we pointed out that Stalin 
attached so much importance to the question of an immediate settl#* I 
ment of boundaries that Eden had indicated to Stalin he would e(t^ • 
deavor to obtain a favorable decision from his Government. We thert^ . 
fore considered it likely that the British Government would approach oul] 
Government shortly and request that we state our position with regard to ' 
Britain's making certain territorial commitments to the Soviet Union > 
that we approve certain commitments which Britain might desire to makSi | 
We recalled to the President that our Government thus far had ii 4 l i 
recognized as Soviet territory any of the areas that had been annexed tO ! 
the Soviet Union since the outbreak of the European War. Our attitudi I 
had been predicated on our general policy not to recognize any territorlll, 
changes that had been made in European frontiers since the outbreak . 
the war and not to enter into any territorial commitments that migMI 
hamper the proceedings of the postwar peace conference. 

“It is believed,” we said, ’'that it would be unfortunate if, at thi 
present time, an ally of the American Government of such standing >i| 
Great Britain, which also has thus far refused to make any commit* 
ments of a territorial nature on the European continent, should begin bap* 

" gaining with the Soviet Union or any other continental country with fi* 
gard to frontiers. There is little doubt that if the principle is once ad¬ 
mitted that agreements relating to frontiers may be entered into prior tO 
the peace conference, the association of nations opposed to the Axll| 
which thus far has been based upon the common aim of defeating iHf 
enemy, may be weakened by the introduction among its members of mu¬ 
tual suspicion and by efforts of various members to intrigue in order m 
obtain commitments with regard to territory at the expense of olhef 
members.” 
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We further stated our belief that Britain's assent to Stalin's terri- 
tfirtul demands would result in only temporary improvement in relations 
tir(ween Britain and Russia. “If the British Government,” we said, “with 
llif* tacit or expressed approval of this Government, should abandon the 
principle of no territorial commitments prior to the peace conference, it 
would be placed in a difficult position to resist additional Soviet demands 
rrluting to frontiers, territory, or to spheres of influence which would al- 
moHl certainly follow whenever the Soviet Government would find itself 
In a favorable bargaining position. 

“There is no doubt that the Soviet Government has tremendous am- 
Mtlons with regard to Europe and that at some time or other the United 
Muites and Great Britain will be forced to state that they cannot agree, 
Ml least in advance, to all of its demands. It would seem that it is prefer- 
ifile to take a firm attitude now, rather than to retreat and to be com- 
(wlleii to take a firm attitude later when our position had been weakened 
|iy the abandonment of the general principles referred to above.” 

We thought it likely that Stalin would make use of all the weapons at 
hlM disposal to attain immediate recognition of some territorial gains. He 
nilKld refuse at least temporarily to cooperate with Britain, and the United 
kirttfs. He might insinuate that he would make a separate peace with 
Ui^rmaiiy. He would no doubt endeavor, through the Communist Parties 
in the United States and Britain, to bring pressure on the British and 
American Governments. But we warned that, if those Governments suc- 
immtiefl to such pressure, Stalin would be encouraged to resort to similar 
iMctlrs later in order to obtain further and more far-reaching demands. 

We pointed out that Stalin's insistence on obtaining at least certain 
l•*Hi^otial commitments at this time could be ascribed to three desires. 
Ihir WHS to break down the principle of not making any territorial com- 
mOiiH*uls prior to the peace conference. The second was to use such recog- 
tdtlnn us justification of the Soviet invasion of Poland and the Baltic 
and the 1939-1940 war against Finland. The third was to have 
with regard to Soviet frontiers which might be useful to him-at 
(In* priice conference in case the war should end with a weakened Soviet 
\U\\m not occupying the territories he was demanding. 

Our agreeing to Stalin's demands, we added, would have an unfor- 
Immlr effect upon the attitude of small countries everywhere toward the 
Ibllletl States and Britain and also of countries that were especially op- 
to the spread of Communism, It might well be regarded by the 
ini III American Republics as a departure from the principles we had 
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hitherto advocated. It would give concern to the Vatican. It would afffl 
the integrity of the At^ntic Charter.* (In the first two clauses of 
Charter the signatories declared that they sought no aggrandizement, int 
ritorial or other, and that they desired to see no territorial changes il 
did not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the peoples conceme 
And it would afford a wonderful opportunity to German propaganda., 

In handing this memorandum to the President, I hoped he would 
able to discuss it with Prime Minister Churchill in the course of ii, 
direct exchanges they were constantly having on the progress of the Wfl 
It seemed to me we were in great danger of relapsing into the pracllc 
of the Allies during the First World War, when they concluded a series i 
secret treaties splitting up among themselves territories belonging to thCj 
Central Powers. These secret treaties had become one of the princtp 
weapons of the isolationists in the United States in the period betwi 
the two wars. At least one of the provisions of the Atlantic Charter ha 4 
been especially devised to prevent the same old device of power politla|| 
from being revived. 

I could sympathize fully with Stalin’s desire to protect his wester 
borders from future attack. But I felt that this security could best 
obtained through a strong postwar peace organization. And it certai[|lj |1 
could be achieved without the necessity of absorbing the life of the BaltM 
peoples, who possessed a strong feeling of independence, into that of thfj 
U.S.S.R. 

The President felt that the Soviet Union was legitimately entitled til 
obtain full security at the end of the war, but this security would necw] 
sarily depend on the solution of many problems still outstanding, one of I 
which was the status of Germany. The security that the Soviet UnICMl! 
should rightly obtain would depend upon the type of Germany to be life j 
tablished after the war, and he recalled that the Atlantic Charteri ha^ij 
clearly called for the disarmament of Germany. 

Thus the matter stood when I became ill in February. After | ft 
turned to my office on April 20 I found that events had moved in itim 
wrong direction. Prime Minister Churchill seemed reluctantly determlni 
to go ahead with the accord, and Stalin continued to press for an imii 
diate signature. 

The President had accepted our view at the State Department tli 
such an accord would be both dangerous and unwise. He had sent mr| 
sages to Churchill and to Stalin strongly urging our point of view, 
Stalin he expressed the willingness of the United States to support tk 
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Soviet Union in seeking, in postwar adjustments, all legitimate measiTTes 
necessary to ensure the security of the U.S.S.R, Stalin, in effect, refused 
to discuss the question with us, however, on the grounds that it was a 
matter betWeen Russia and Britain. Churchill informed the President that 
bis Government had finally determined to conclude the treaty. 

The British could not help but remember that their own protracted 
discussions with the Russians in 1939 over these same Baltic States might 
have been one of the causes of Stalin’s signing an agreement with Hitler 
Instead of with Chamberlain. They did not want their relations with 
Russia to go sour again. They feared lest, in those circumstances, Stalin 
might negotiate a separate peace with Germany. 

The only concession the British had felt able to make to our view¬ 
point was that the treaty would be public, not secret. The President in¬ 
formed Mr. Churchill that this Government would not indicate approval 
of the treaty either directly or indirectly. 

Then, in the face of Churchill’s belief that Britain had to sign, the 
president suggested a compromise. This was that Lithuanians, Latvians, 
Ritonians, and Finns who did not wish to be incorporated into Russia 
rtiould have the right to leave those ter^ritories with their properties. He 
thought this would be more in accord with the Atlantic Charter. Welles 
Communicated this to British Ambassador Halifax on April i, and the 
British passed it on to the Russians. 

Generally my associates at the State Department, with the exception 
Cf Welles, opposed this suggestion, as did I, on several grounds, one being 
thttt it would result in untold hardships for the peoples who would be 
Ifinsferred, and another being that the fact of our making such a sug- 
|ftnlion could be taken to signify our concurrence in the absorption of 
Ihr Baltic Republics into Russia on condition that the suggestions were 
lurried out. 

Ambassador Winant was in Washington on leave when I got back to 
my office. I saw him on April 21 and 27 and made very emphatic our 
Opposition to the proposed Anglo-Soviet treaty embracing territorial 
CUuscs. Several days after Winant returned to London, he cabled us on 
4 that Foreign Commissar Molotov was expected in London within 
fnrly-eight hours to complete the negotiations for the treaty, which would 
Ipriude British recognition of the Russian frontiers of June, 1941, with 
tinprct to the Baltic States and Finland. He said that, although Eden had 

S iriNHcd the President’s suggestion upon the Russians, they had thus far 
ilird to include it in their draft. Churchill and Eden said to Winant that 
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Stalin had made the Baltic States and Finland issue the basis of tru^ iti|']| 
Britain as a friendly ally/and they felt that if mutual confidence could be I 
established with Russia this would mean much in the prosecution of the I 

war and in building future peace. ... , ^ I 

Winant suggested to us that Molotov, after arriving in London, ang I 
engaging in preliminary discussions concerning the treaty, could then go I 
on to Washington for the visit that the President had invited him to mhke«ijl 
Meantime the text could be communicated to Moscow and the final phra- J 
seology agreed upon, whereafter Molotov could return to London to sign it,. | 
We rejected this idea on the grounds that the impression might h 
thereby be created that Molotov had come to the United States to gaig ,, 
our consent to the treaty, that we had given it, and that he had then 

returned to affix his signature. | 

After some delay Molotov arrived in London on May 20 and thi | 
issue quickly rose to a climax. Winant cabled the President and me on 
May 21 that, during the first meeting held that morning, the / 

still stuck to their original demand for the Baltic States and the Finniin | 
boundary of 1940. Eden explained to Molotov the strong opposition of tta|| 
United States to agreeing to boundary settlements during the war, anttj 
the close relationship of Britain and the United States. Molotov r^lifl^ 
that there was also Russian public opinion to be taken into account. 1 
At this point I sent the President another memorandum, which w«|| 
even stronger than the one of February 4. It bluntly expressed our bell#f| 
that signature of the proposed Anglo-Soviet treaty, with the territorirt | 
clauses included, would be a terrible blow to the whole cause of the Unit^| 
Nations. We proposed that a final telegram along these Imes be sent t4|| 
Winant to be communicated to the British. ^ J 

We indicated that, if the treaty in its proposed forni were signed, Hi t 
might not be able to remain silent since silence might give tacit consent; 
On the contrary we might have to issue a separate statement cleflrljf 
stating that we did not subscribe to its principles and clauses. This wouW 
be a sharp break within the United Nations, on this point at least, but 
there was no other course we could logically pursue. 

Our memorandum was so strong that we were in some fear lest IW 
President disapprove it. Mr. Roosevelt, however, quickly returned it wllh 
his O.K., and we immediately sent Winant a cable repeating its subjiincfe 
The British position now began to veer toward our view. 
cabled us on May 24 that up until noon of the day before, both the BrlUift 
and the Russians appeared to consider an agreement unlikely. MololuV 
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had brought up the question of agreeing to Russia’s possession of eastern 
Poland; which Eden rejected as being incompatible with the August 25, 
1939, British-Polish agreement, Eden again advanced the President’s 
luggestion to allow the Baltic peoples who wished to do so to emigrate 
llsewhere, but Molotov refused to accept it. Molotov also desired a secret 
Agreement whereby the British would agree to support Russian claims 
rtlaiive to the Rumanian frontiers. 

Eden at this point suggested a substitute treaty of alliance between 
Russia and Britain omitting all reference to frontiers. 

By the evening of the 23rd the Russians began to give way, Winant 
Informed us. They withdrew their demands relative to Poland. They 
igrcf'd to a compromise on the clause permitting the withdrawal of Baltic 
|iPO(>les. They dropped their proposal for a secret agreement relating to 
Rumania and Finland, but proposed instead that a clause be inserted 
Urtiereby Britain would recognize Russian special interests in those coun- 
hirs. 

Winant saw Molotov at the Russian Embassy on the evening of 
Mfiy 24. He informed Molotov of telegrams the Department had sent him 
iliUing that we were preparing to discuss commercial policy with the 
KuHHians and were also attempting to evolve a relief program including 
MiiHsia. Winant expressed our interest in a second front, which was the 
nlliiT of Molotov’s two objectives in going to London. He emphasized 
U\ Molotov that the President and I were both opposed to introducing 
frontier problems at this time. He said that he had presented to the Presi¬ 
de lit jmd me the Soviet view on this point as best he could, but that both 
id UH definitely opposed frontier agreements in an Anglo-Soviet treaty. 

Molotov listened attentively and said that the President’s views on 
tliU mutter warranted serious consideration. 

Molotov asked whether Winant had seen Eden’s draft treaty omit- 
llhg 111 ! reference to boundaries. Winant said he had because he had co- 
i»|i4<ra(erl with Eden in trying to arrive at a treaty omitting this reference 
wtili h the Russians might find satisfactory. Molotov said he would again 
Mumlilrr Eden’s draft and might delay making a decision until he had 
^iiMi the I'resident. This appeared to be a definite concession. 

The following morning Molotov requested permission from Stalin to 
iie^ollMle an agreement with Britain on the basis of Eden’s draft. Stalin 
minor modifications, to which the British agreed, tending to 
^unilmni/c the alliance character of the treaty after the war. 
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The treaty, without any territorial provisions, was signed the ne*t 
day, May 26 .1 was enormously relieved. ‘ ' 

’ Within a week after the signing of the Anglo-Soviet alliance. Foreign 
Commissar Molotov was in Washington. Since his conversations we« 
mainly military, they were conducted chiefly with the President ahd tht 
President’s military advisers. Molotov was pressing strongly for the cr€§* 
tion of a second front in Europe in 1942. One phrase of the communiquj 
issued by the White House on June ii—“full understanding was reached 
with regard to the urgent tasks of creating a second front in Europe in 
_was to giv0 US trouble with Russia later on. 

I called on Molotov on June 3 and had with him an extended con¬ 
versation during which we agreed that full cooperation between our two 
countries was essential not only for ourselves but also for the world. Then 
and during our numerous conversations at Moscow in 1943 I found Molo^ 
tov to be a quiet-mannered, very agreeable man who confined his talk 
strictly to the serious emergency matters pending. At our first meeting 
in Washington he was not too easy to approach, and seemingly kept t 
reserved attitude, although at Moscow he became more affable. He early 
impressed me with his ability, shrewdness, and resourcefulness. ;i' 
Recalling to Molotov the information concerning Hitler’s plans to 
attack Russia which I had had Welles pass on to Ambassador Oumansky 
in January, 1941, I jokingly said that some day, when we had won the 
war and he and I and others were sitting around the peace table planning 
for world restoration on sound and healthy lines, I might then presiinig 
to inquire just when it dawned on the Soviet Government that Hiller 
would attack them. Molotov came right back by saying this conclusion 
had been reached in April or May, but that of course most ot the Ru»l»n 
people did not believe it until after the war was actually on. 

I brought up with Molotov the discouraging situation in China/Th* 
United Nations’ series of defeats at the hands of the Japanese during I hi 
first half of 1942, plus the fact that the Japanese had cut the Burma Road 
and that China was now virtually isolated from her friends with the ex¬ 
ception of Russia, had inflicted a serious blow to Chinese morale. 

Early in the year I had prepared an appeal to Congress in support 
of a projected $500,000,000 loan to China, which Assistant Secretary 
Long read for me on February 3 to the House Foreign Affairs Commillei'. 
I pointed out the great sacrifices China had already made during nearly 
five years of war, and the importance of China in the common struKgll 
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Nguinst the Axis. Congress approved the loan, and the agreement was 
llgiied on March 21. The day before my talk with Molotov I signed with 
("hlnese Foreign Minister T. V. Soong a master Lend-Lease agreement 
ulmost identical with that we had reached with Britain, 

Nevertheless, I was forced to remark to Molotov that our dispatches 
(fom Chungking had been very disquieting. Chiang Kai-shek, believing 
limt he was not receiving anything like adequate consideration and co- 
irperation, especially from the United States, was greatly discouraged and 
In very low spirits. I said we had done everything we could to reassure 
llir Generalissimo that we were as much interested in the success of China 
lit the war as in the success of other allied nations. But because of our 
♦ipcessities on other fronts and because of the difficulties of transportation 
tiiiw that the Burma Road was closed to us, we had not been able to fur- 
lilih China with all the supplies she insisted upon. 

Molotov immediately emphasized Russia’s preoccupation with the 
Wi^^tern battle front. 

I replied that I fully appreciated the situation and therefore made 
tin request of the Soviet Government. But I added that I did not know 
IhiI that the Soviet Government might still have some standing with 
( lilinig Kai-shek and could extend its own verbal assurances to the Chi- 
lu’dr Government even though the Russians were in no position to aid in 
Hliy other way. Molotov agreed to consider this. 

The day before my long talk with Molotov, the President had asked 
f for declarations of war against Hungary, Rumania, and Bul- 

liiithi. 'I'he first two were actively fighting Russia, and Bulgaria was serv¬ 
ing HH a German base of operations. 

All three had declared war against us at the time of the German and 
fitilliiii declarations, but by the President’s wish we had held off asking for 
il|i« Ifi unions of war against them. Mr. Roosevelt had sent me k note on 
)h‘M’inl>er 12, 1941, which read: 

see by tonight’s bulletins that the Government of Slovakia has. 
ili*i hired the existence of a state of war with the United States. 

“Also that the Government of Hungary has donfe so, or is about to do 
Hiti itHine thing. 

''Other puppet Governments may join. 

“U is my present thought that the United States should pay no at- 
liiilhiii to any of these declarations of war against us by puppet Gov^ 
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On the following day he asked me to inform the Congressional leadtlH 
of this viewpoint, so th%t they would not press for declarations of wifj 

This I did. J 

The President sent me a further note on January 31, 1942, sayin|W 
“I think that for the record it would be a rather ingenuous thing to oQ] 
if you were to send a letter to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and tM 
Committee on Foreign Relations telling them that for their informatlM 
Hungary and Rumania and Bulgaria and Siam have all declared war OOi 
the United States, giving the date of the action of each country. Tbe n<^ 
would merely add that this is sent for the information of the Committ<^ 
only and that in your judgment no action is necessary, either by ttw 
Congress or by the Executive Branch of the Government! ■ 

“P.S. If my boy Johnny were doing it he would add as a postscript 

‘SO WHAT! c- 4—1 

I accordingly wrote letters on February 7 to this effect to SenaMH 

Connally and Representative Bloom, chairmen of the committees meiwj 

Rumania, Hungary, and Bulgaria were giving Germany increaslnij 
assistance, however. On March 24, 1942, the State Department cabled out| 
Legation in Bern to request Switzerland to inform those GovernmeHll. 
that we had not declared war against them because they were vas^U^, 
Germany, but now that they were engaged in military activities direct^ ^ 
against us and were planning to extend them we intended declaring war,, 
unless they gave prompt evidence of a definite character that they would ^ 
not assist the Axis Powers. Switzerland agreed, but the move was without, 

effect, * • ^ 

Since the three Governments were extending their military activitieij, 

the Department drew up a draft on April 16 of a message that the Preil.^ 
dent might send to Congress to recommend the declaration of a start 
of war. We held this for some weeks in the hope that the threat (llj 
such a declaration might induce Rumania, Hungary, and Bulgaria toj 
lessen their assistance to Germany. When this hope proved vain, I sent tn# 
draft to the President on June i. He transmitted it to Congress the lol*, 
lowing day; appropriate resolutions declaring war were quickly passed | 

and the President signed them on June '5. 

On June n I signed with Soviet Ambassador Litvinov a masUT 
Lend-Lease agreement identical in substance to those signed with Britnln 
and China. Following the signing, Litvinov made a casual reference to 
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the omission of the Baltic territorial question from the British-Russian 
Igreement signed a fortnight before. I r-eplied that, if I had been Stalin’s 
I (lief adviser, I would have most earnestly advised him, from the view¬ 
point of Russia’s own interest, against inserting the territorial provision 
Iti the treaty. I said that an infinite number of questions would come up 
ml the end of the war, some of which might negate many matters of sup- 
jinHed importance and even urgency at this time. 

By way of further assistance to Russia, we cancelled our consula 
rippresentation in Finland in July, in the hope that this would bring addi- 
lloiiiil pressure on Finland to desist from her war against the Soviet 
tlnicm. 

When July, 1942, arrived, I felt that the time had come for me to 
KUike a major public address on foreign policy. I had not spoken since 
Harbor, in fact since October 21, 1941, when I appeared before 
llir Senate Foreign Relations Committee to speak in favor of amending 
\\m Neutrality Act. The United States position in the war required re- 
ilittiiniont. 

I went over with my associates the principal points I had in mind, 
ntid we then set to work preparing many successive drafts until the 
Ipi^rt h was completed to our satisfaction. I took it to the President on 
)"iy 21, and he went over it in detail. At his press conference that day 
l»e was good enough to call special attention to the address, scheduled for 
I wo days later. He said it was a very able and conclusive summary of the 
wiirUt situation and that its general subject would be the seriousness of 
flir war, what the winning of the war meant, what victory meant to 
I'lvilization not only in this country but throughout the world, what it 
♦iMvirit to every man, woman, and.child throughout the world. He suc- 
M 'tufully asked all the radio networks to carry the speech, although ordi¬ 
nal lly all of them carried only his own speeches. 

1 delivered the address on the night of July 23, Devoting a large part 
»i| I lie speech to postwar considerations, I came out flatly for the creation 
Ilf an international security organization, of which the United States of 
HiUiHe must be a member. And I was willing that that organization should 
U' able to use force to maintain the peace. This was the first time that I 
|ililill(‘ly stated my position on this point, although I had often expressed 
U In (onversations with foreign ambassadors and, during the conferences 
iMailtng up to the United Nations Declaration, with my associates. 

"No nation,” I said, “can make satisfactory progress while its citi- 
$mi are in the grip of constant fear of external attack or interference. 
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It is plain that some international agency must be created which f 

force, if necessary-keep^ the peace among nations in the future. TheijU 
must be international cooperative action to set up the mechanisms which 
can thus insure peace. This must include eventual adjustment of na¬ 
tional armaments in such a manner that the rule of law cannot be su^J 
cessfully challenged and that the burden of armaments may be reducwUj 

to a minimum.” . , ..r • ' T 

I advocated continuing surveillance by the United Nations over ag* 1 

sressor nations until such time as the latter demonstrated their willmg*( 
ness and ability to live at peace with other nations. “How lohg such sur- j 
veillance will need to continue,” I said, “must depend upon the rapidity 
with which the peoples of Germany, Japan, Italy, and their satellites giv*i 
convincing proof that they have repudiated and abandoned the monstrowj.. 
philosophy of superior race and conquest by force and have embraced j 
loyally the basic principles of peaceful processes. During the formatii^l 
period of the world organization, interruption by these aggressors nmjt^ 
be rendered impossible.” 

One of the institutions that had to be established and given vitality, 

I suggested, was an international court of justice. 

I inveighed against extreme nationalism. “All will agree, I said, 
“that nationalism and its spirit are essential to the healthy and normll 
political and economic life of a people, but when policies of nationalism- 
political, economic, social, and moral—are carried to such extremes as tu 
exclude and prevent necessary policies of international cooperation, tn^y 
become dangerous and deadly. Nationalism, run riot between the last war 
and this war, defeated all attempts to carry out indispensable measurw 
of international economic and pelitical action, encouraged and faciliUtiij 
the rise of dictators, and drove the world straight toward the present wtvi'.J 

Excessive trade barriers had to be reduced in the postwar world, ij 
said, and practices that imposed injuries on others and diverted trnillti 
from its natural economic course had to be avoided. National currency 
had to be freely exchangeable for each other at stable rates of exchan|Jf1 
A system of financial relations had to be devised so that materials cmiW 
be produced and ways found of moving them where there were nmrki|| 

created by human need. ^ ^ i 

I stressed the necessity for an informed public opinion. TtiiSi ■ 
said, “is a task of intensive study, hard thinking, broad vision, and tandUM 
ship—-not for governments alone, but for parents, and teacherl^ iii^ 
clergymen, and all those, within each nation, who provide spiritual, mr^ 
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and intellectual guidance. Never did so great and so compelling a duty 
In this respect devolve upon those who are in positions of responsibility, 
public and private.’* 

^ Finally, lest undue concentration on postwar problems should de¬ 
flect our thoughts from the main task in hand, the winning of the war, 
1 concluded my speech with an appeal for the dedication of our utmost 
ifforts toward that end. 

There were now some elements for optimism in the military picture. 
The Battle of Midway had been won, and we were assuming the offensive 
in the Pacific. The President had established a European theater of operr 
Itlons for United States forces, with Major General Dwight D. Eisen¬ 
hower in London as commanding general. In Africa, however, the scene 
IVnfi dark, the Germans having driven the British forces to El Alamein, 
IBventy miles from Alexandria. 

British Ambassador Halifax had come to me on June i8 to inform 
Jlfte that his Government had received peace feelers in the past few months 
(rnrn a number of persons claiming to represent the anti-Nazi groups in 
(ii'Mnany. Britain suspected that these approaches emanated'from the 
tifniKin secret service in an effort to create confusion or dissension among 
(he United Nations, and asked whether we had received any such over¬ 
tures. I replied that nothing of a tangible nature had come to us. 

Far from peace coming, I realized, we had a hard, perhaps a long, 
nuld ahead. Our course was clear; to exert ourselves to the utmost in the 
*ll|ilt)matic field to aid the armed forces of the United Nations to win the 
war. 

In August, 1942, when Prime Minister Churchill went to Moscow 
liH his first meeting with Stalin, the President authorized W. Averell 
I 1 lirr^lu^ln to accompany him and sit in on the conversations. The discus- 
bIumb were stormy, centering almost entirely on the question of a second 
Ihiiil In Western Europe. Stalin bluntly accused^ Britain of being afraid 
In lake risks. He took it for granted that Molotov had obtained definite 
in London and Washington that a second front would be started 
ifi Knrope in 1942. When Churchill said it was impossible to organize a 
K-tnml front in Europe in 1942, Stalin complained bitterly that this in- 
HUIimI II moral bldw on the whole Soviet public, complicated the situation 
(4 thf» Bed Army, and impaired the plans of the Soviet Command, which 
Im 4 brrn based on the creation of a second front. 

Hr presented these complaints in a written memorandum to Churchill 
init Ha it! man on August 13. Churchill replied in detail, while Harriman 
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limited himself to saying he had nothing to add to what the Prime MiiHi 
ister had said except to ^reaffirm his statement that no promises had beeil^ 

broken. _ J 

The question of the second front was outside my province, beinffl 
handled exclusively by the President and his military assistants. Of pan-^ 
ticular importance to me, however, was the information conveyed to m# 
on September i by our Ambassador to Russia,'Admiral William H. StanM 
ley, that throughout the Stalin-Churchill-Harriman conversations the que« 
tion of Soviet postwar frontiers had not been mentioned at any time. 

The question was not raised in earnest again until the Roosevdffl 
Stalin-Churchill Conference at Yalta, which was after I resigned as Secr^ 
tary of State. 


86: Prelude to African Invasion 


AFTER ALMOST A DECADE as Secretary of State, I was 
lorced in 1942 to give up a practice I had followed since I entered the 
Blale Department in 1933. At my doctor’s request I ceased going to my 
uffice every Sunday morning. This meant abandoning the informal Sunday 
morning gatherings I had held in my office with my chief associates. 

These gatherings had proved uniformly useful. During the Sunday 
morning quiet, with our discussions on a friendly, informal footing, with 
Ihc telephone for once reasonably silent, and with my associates feeling 
under no pressure to hasten back to their offices for appointments, we ex- 
rhnnged views and information, clarified our thoughts, and paved the way 
(or the decisions of the coming week. 

I gave in to my doctor’s conviction that a man of seventy in ques- 
l tollable health should not work six and a half days a week. Nevertheless 
I Itlll continued to take papers and memoranda home with me to read on 
|und:Lys. 

Unfortunately; my official social life suddenly quadrupled. I had thus 
fur been able to live up to the decision I reached in 1933, to limit my 
ill) activities to the bare official minimum, so as to have more time to 
iliuly issues of foreign policy at home and to see diplomats, officials of 
llir Department, and others at my office. It was a case either of seeing 
Wwm in an ephemeral way at dinners and luncheons or of seeing them in a 
If'rIons way in my office. I had chosen the latter, and the diplomatic corps 
Miotiicd well content. 

But with our entrance into the war, the heads of many Governments 
num to the United States to seek our special help, to coordinate their 
Ml ilvities with ours, and to sound us out on our postwar views, with special 
rtlprcnce to their own countries. During 1942 there were in Washington, 
in iddition to Churchill (twice) and Molotov, the President of Peru, the 
P( nit lent of the Philippines, the King of Greece, the King of Yugoslavia, 
♦lilt (^ueen of the Netherlands, the Grand Duchess of Luxemburg, the 
I'llinc Minister of New Zealand, the President of Ecuador, the President 
♦4 ('ul)u, the Prime Minister of Poland and the President-elect of Colom- 
liln along with other distinguished visitors. 

1 usually went to the airport or the railroad station to welcome them, 
a dinner or luncheon at the White House in their honor, and my- 
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self gave a dinner for them at the Carlton Hotel. In this last functiCM^ij 
had the able assistance U Mrs. Hull, in whose hands I left all arrange 
ments. She managed to give a touch of home to the dinners by bnn^ft 
down from our apartment decorations, silverware, rugs, and even furt 

niture. ' * 

Further, I held long conversations with these visitors on many ol tn« 

special problems troubling them. Although I was glad to talk with ihMftj 
and get their views, their visits took much time and energy. , u 

There was one occasion, however, when I was very glad to be of hcif 
to many hundreds of “distinguished visitors” who came to United Stat#| 
territory in a body. The incident rose out of an agreement we had wl« j 
the Canadians whereby, in the event of an invasion of the Aleutians by. 
the Japanese, American air units in Alaska would move out to meet iU 
threat, and Canadian air units would move in to take their place. ^ 

The agreement was carried out except that at the Yukon frontier 18 
Alaska the Canadian airmen got into difficulties with the United SUitel 
customs officer because he decided some of their equipment and suppll*! 
were dutiable. It being wartime, he should have looked the other way! 
but when he made his decision and referred it to the main United StatM 
customs office in the treasury the situation became complicated. 

Since Canada had brought the matter to our attention, I asked Jo^ 
D. Hickerson, Assistant Chief of the European Division, to check with IhM 
Treasury The Treasury officials said they would have been glad to 
look the matter were it not for the fact that the Yukon customs offl^ 
had made a decision, and they had to uphold him. Hickerson, howet« 
discovered a loophole. If the Secretary of State certified that a person W« 
a distinguished visitor, he coulJ enter the United States without custotlB 

examination, . * «iil 

I immediately agreed. I wrote a letter to the Treasury stating that tH 

Canadian airmen, hundreds of them, were all distinguished visitor*. J 
pointed out that they were the first foreign nationals to join with IW 
United States in the common defense of our nation since the dayi S 

Lafayette, 1 

There was no further trouble. ^ J 

In August, 1942, the President agreed with the Republican preatdffi 
tial candidate of 1940, Wendell Willkie, that the latter should make a tt| 
abroad, ostensibly to show to the world that the United States was unIfiM 
in her foreign policy. I had first met Willkie at a Gridiron Club dinner IM 
Washington some years before, at the conclusion of which he introduO 
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himself and expressed his strong support of the trade agreements policy. 
My attention, which had been attracted to him when he was representing 
public utilities interests in Tennessee, increased as he became more active 
in politics and championed progressive policies. He possessed brilliancy of 
the first order and sincerely stood for a number of progressive ideas, in¬ 
cluding the trade agreements program. He had a pleasing personality and 
A presence sure to draw favorable attention from all groups in which he 
participated. 

When Willkie wanted to make a trip around the world and felt out 
President Roosevelt to see to what extent the latter would sponsor it, the 
president, who talked his language of liberalism, took him right in and 
proposed to extend him every kind of diplomatic courtesy. He sent him to 
me with the request that I go over our foreign affairs with him. I talked 
irllh Willkie for about an hour and a half on all phases of foreign affairs 
1 thought would be helpful to him. When I finished I asked him what he 
thought of our ideas, and he replied that, in his opinion, they were good. 

The President and I thought that Willkie, in making his trip, would 
(live expression to ideas somewhat in common with ours. I did not ask 
liny assurances on this point, having left that up to the President. Willkie, 
however, caused us some difficulty because of his statements concerning 
Great Britain and Russia. When he returned, he was informed by some 
ihiit an increasing number of Republicans, believing he was too close in 
with Mr. Roosevelt to function effectively as a Republican leader, were 
I liming against him. Instead of reporting back to the President as a mat- 
lir of courtesy, he began to criticize him. I was therefore, to some degree, 
(llwippointed with the results of the trip. 

In the autumn of 1942 we entered into a period of diplomatic prepa- 
tiitlon and waiting for the Allied landing in North Africa on November 7. 
We brought various diplomatic developments to a head, but the dominant 
iH’IIng in those months was one of suspense until the first major Anglo- 
Alttrrican expedition in the Occident could be accomplished. 

One of the negotiations that concerned us largely was a common 
UKri'cmcnt among the United Nations on the punishment for atrocities 
liiDIflcd by the Germans. Even before we entered the war, the President, 
Hdrr consulting with us of the Department, issued a statement on Octo- 
li*ii as, 1941, strongly condemning Germany’s practice of executing fn- 
(lui cut hostages. Prime Minister Churchill made a similar statement and 
(Imelted that henceforth retribution for such crimes must be numbered 
Miiinng the major purposes of the war. 
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In January, 1942, representatives of nine countries occupied by AM 
Nazis met in London, With United States Ambassador Biddle sitting l|| 
as an observer. They took note of the Roosevelt-Churchill statenu.l8g|^B 
and placed among their war aims the punishment of war criminals throUpH 
the chanpel of organized justice. 

On receiving in June, 194^7 reports of the German atrocities at Lididg|^| 
Czechoslovakia, I stated publicly that “this latest example of ma^ MM 
rorization through wanton butchery of hostages and brutal torture; ol Infl 
nocent women and children has shocked and outraged humanity.” WMlH 
Premier Sikorski of Poland sent the President a message later in AM 
month urging various measures of retaliation for German atrociuea 
State Department drafted the President’s reply, which thoroughly i|^| 
nounced such atrocities and- recalled my statement on the occasion, of till 1 
wiping out of Lidice. But we said we were not yet prepared to resort M ■ 
measures of retaliation such as indiscriminate bombing of civilian populin I 
tions in enemy countries or the punishment of innocent enemy alieni la l 

the United States. I 

I saw the Dutch Ambassador, the Yugoslav Minister, and the LuWiI* I 
burg Minister simultaneously on July 31, to receive from them a Jolt! I 
letter from the nine countries that had met in London in January, TMlI 
suggested that the President amplify his statement of October 25, 19^ I 
so as to make the enemy understand that the determination and ppwer Oil 
the United States were a guarantee that the warning previously iSItMMl | 

would be carried into effect. I 

I sent this letter to the President. He asked us for recommendalicrtW* 1 
and we drew up a statement that he issued on August 21, I 943 i* 

United Nations/’ he said, “are*going to win this war. When victory hm j 
been achieved, it is the purpose of the Government of the United 
as I know it is the purpose of each of the United Nations, to make i]>i j 
propriate use of the information and evidence in respect to these barbrtrlj j 
crimes of the invaders, in Europe and in Asia, It seems only fair that 
should have this warning that the time will come when they shall hiiVl 
to stand in courts of- law in the very countries which they are now Up* 
pressing and answer for their acts.” 

The President had discussed this question with Mr. Churchill, during 
the Prime Minister’s visit to Washington in June, and particularly till 
creation of a United Nations commission on atrocities. When ChurtMC 
returned to London the War Cabinet appointed a committee to study tkS 
subject, and Ambassador Winant sat in on the committee meeting!^ Afl(f 
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I number of exchanges with London, the Department prepared^ state- 
♦uuHt for the President declaring that this Government was prepared to 
1 <»»^terate with the British and other Governments in establishing a United 
Commission for the Investigation of War Crimes, At the Presi- 
request a sentence was included to the effect that neither this Gov- 
♦lUmeiTt nor the Governments associated with us intended to indulge in 
Hmn, reprisals and they sought only to punish the ringleaders responsible 
tui atrocities. The President issued his statement on October 7, and the 
Hibhh Lord Chancellor made the British announcement in the House of 

I mU, 

In the preparations for the landing in North Africa the State De- 
[Kirlttinit had nothing to do with the military angles, although the consuls 
lint vice consuls we had stationed in North Africa by virtue of our eco- 
♦Kimlc accord with General Weygand, approved by Vichy, rendered in- 
fuliiiiljle assistance even in this field. They collected and sent information 
whUli was used by the War Department, and they maintained contact 
Willi the local French underground groups. They and the personnel of the 
nffln* of Strategic Services who were organizing the underground were 
iHiilrr the local direction of our Foreign Service officer, Robert D. Murphy, 
who had been appointed by the President in September to be Adviser for 
I IvkI Affairs under General Eisenhower, We had also assigned H. Freeman 
Mill I hews, formerly Charge d’Affaires in Vichy and now serving under 
^Mibiissador Winant in London, to work as political adviser on Eisen- 
himer’s staff. 

North Africa was not the only portion of the Dark Continent that 
our diplomatic efforts in 1942. One of our most fruitful achieve- 
was in Liberia, on the west bulge of Africa, across the South Atlan- 
M* from Brazil. At this time fortunately our relations were of the best 
with Ihe little country which a hundred years before had been founded 
li^ American freed slaves with the assistance of our Government. As I 
mill red office in 1933, no formal diplomatic ties existed between the United 
and Liberia. The United States, as well as Great Britain, had sev- 
Miid Huch relations in 1930 as a result of various abuses of power by 
I illHM'inn officials. 

In 1935 I had sent to Liberia my assistant, Harry McBride, who 
^lifindy had a first-hand knowledge of that country, and his conferences 
wllli President Edwin Barclay resulted in the resumption of diplomatic 
♦#1111 Ions and the beginning of a new era of friendship. We signed a treaty 
nI frlrndship, commerce, and navigation with Liberia in 1938, and a con- 
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sular convention, an air navigation agreement and a treaty of 
in the following months' In 1939 Pan American Airways signed a wn 
tract with the Liberian Government for the operation of transatUfitla 

^^''"'Siortly'ato’Pearl Harbor I again sent McBride to 
that Government to coordinate its defenses with ours. ^"sented t® t^ 
use by the United States Army Air Forces of the Pan American ai^ J 
in Liberia and Liberia became a vital link in the air '^°^e across tW 
South Atlantic to the Near and the Far East. We formalized 
ment on March 31, 1942. by signing an agreement f th^^ 

fense of Liberia by the United States and giving us he right to establ « 
defense areas in Liberia and to build military installations there. Th ij 
teks bkfore, a. .he D.pal.menfs augge«ion, 

opened Lend-Lease to Liberia. With Japan’s occupation of the ^ 

d^ing areas in the Far East, Liberia became of greatly 
tance to us as one of the few remaining available sources of 

Throughout the remainder of the war the United States ^ 

materially to developing Liberia by constructing a port, 
ports, building roads, and providing the Liberian Governmen ^ 

Ll assistants. Liberia declared war on the Axis, expelled Axis cd^ens, 
si-ned the United Nations Declaration. Visits were exchanged ^ ^ 

resident Roosevelt and President Barclay and President-e ect Tubmlrtj 
We worked out a long-range policy toward Liberia designed to hft M 
standard of living of this traditional godchild of the United States «■ 
to strengthen our economic and political ties. ^ 

Our diplomatic preparations for the Anglo-American landing m M 
Africa embraced particularly an effort to see to it that Spam and Po 11 J 
were kept reassured as to our intentions, and would mjnjj 

her neutrality and prevent a German march through the Iberian pen 
to Gibraltar to attack our landing troops in the rear. • 

Although plans and preparations for the North African JjJ 

in the top-secret category, both Spain and Portugal could readily Kt* 
that some such move was at least a logical H 

across the Strait of Gibraltar from North Africa, and Portugal lay u llj 
farther away. In October, 1942, we received cables ^mb-i 

dor to Madrid, Professor Carlton Hayes, and from our ^m^ter to L sImJ 
Bert Fish, indicating that formal assurances regarding the integrliyj 
Spanish and Portuguese territory in the event of an Anglo-American 
ing in North Africa whld be advisable. 
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With Spain our relations since the end of the Civil War in the spring 
of 1939 had been replete with difficulties of two kinds. On the one hand 
General Franco’s Foreign Minister, his brother-in-law Ramon Serrano 
Sufier, lost no opportunity to show his dislike of the democracies and his 
hcad-over-heels commitment to the Axis cause. And on the other hand 
those segments of our own population who had passionately embraced the 
Loyalist cause during the Civil War continually urged us to break off 
diplomatic relations with Spain or to take other actions that assuredly 
would have brought Spain into the war on the Axis side. 

We could not hope to swing Spain to an active support of the Allies; 
but we did feel there was a good possibility of keeping her neutral, which 
fict would be of great advantage to the Allied side. 

When Spanish Ambassador Don Juan Francisco de Cardenas came to 
ine on September 13, 1941, just prior to returning to Spain for a visit, 
1 spoke to him as bluntly as I had ever spoken to any diplomatic envoy. 
After telling him that the American people, including myself, had a warm 
friendliness toward the Spanish people, that we had sympathized deeply 
^Ith them in their unfortunate experiences of recent years, and had been 
thoroughly disposed to offer them assistance in their very great distress, 
t luid: 

“While it’s most disagreeable even to recall our’experiences in dealing 
wllh the Spanish Government, I must state that in all the relations of this 
(liivernment with the most backward and ignorant Governments in the 
World, it has not experienced such a lack of ordinary courtesy or considera- 
tlnn customarily prevailing between friendly nations as it has at the hands 
I lie Spanish Government. Your Government’s course has been one of 
imgravated discourtesy and contempt in the very face of our offers to be 
Ilf aid. 

“We could not think of embarrassing, not to say humiliating, our- 
iolveN by further approaches of this nature, bearing in mind the coarse 
and extremely offensive methods and conduct of Serrano Suner in par- 
lli iitar and in some instances of General Franco. When I think about the 
flf+lailH of the conduct of the Spanish Government toward this Govern-" 
iMriit, what has happened is really inconceivable,” 

I remarked that I had little hope that the Ambassador could make 
Ilia plightest impression on Franco and Serrano Suner since they were 
l apiihle of adopting so unworthy and contemptible an attitude toward 
llir United States Government without any cause whatever. 

J)e Cardenas did not undertake to defend the course of his Govern- 
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ment except to say that there must be some misunderstanding betw*MI 
our Ambassador and Serrano Suner. He said he would do his best to brlD| 
about better relations. 

Five days after this interview, I cabled Ambassador Weddell on Sep* 
tember i8 our conclusions on relations with Spain. I said that, in splM 
of this Government’s constant disposition to cooperate in solving Spafs^ 
economic problems, and of the free access to the American market enjoyed 
by Spain, no wish to reciprocate had been shown by the Franco Gove» 
ment. That Government’s policy had been to exclude American investn^ 
and enterprise and to restrict Spanish purchases here to an irreduc^ 
minimum. In the light of these facts, and of our continued dispositioi|ti 
consider sympathetically Spanish requirements in so far as these 
compatible with our own defense needs and the limitations imposed 
the war, the State Department would like to receive an immediate aol 
detailed report on what contributions Spain was ready to make toward 
cooperating in this country’s efforts to better our mutual relations. 

Upon his arrival in Madrid, Ambassador de Cardenas arranged 'M 
meeting on October 6 between General Franco and Weddell, the first tlitB 
our Ambassador had been able to see the head of the Spanish GovernmiBt 
for many months. Weddell stated our general position in the light of 
cable of September i8, and received an affirmative reply from Franei 
when he asked whether the Spanish Government desired to look into tlM 
possibility of better commercial relations with the United States. FranM 
stressed Spain’s urgent need for gasoline, wheat, and cotton. 

The following day Weddell cabled, in reply to an inquiry from U4, 
that British investigations in Spain did not substantiate the reports Ihilt 
gasoline and other petroleum products purchased by Spain in the Unittd 
States were finding their way into Axis hands, except perhaps in isolatsl 
and clandestine instances. 

I submitted to the President on October lo, 1941, a memorandlBWi 
which he approved, recommending that our petroleum exports to Spsllt 
be permitted to continue within the limitations of quantity imposed by 
the British, and of quality (meaning high-octane content) imposed by 
our own regulations. 

After discussions with the British, we handed Ambassador de C 4 f* 
denas through Assistant Secretary of State Dean Acheson an mde-mimoiH 
on November 29 in which we proposed to continue—subject to out oWrt 
national defense demands—to supply Spain’s requirements of most ur¬ 
gently needed products, including petroleum. This was subject • to two 
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conditions; first, that Spain accept the principle that these products could 
|)0t be used in any way to benefit Italy or Germany or the countries 
occupied by them; second, that Spain agree to supply us in significant 
ijuimtities with certain specified Spanish products such as mercury, tung- 
lUai, tin, zinc concentrates, lead, and olive oil. 

We also proposed, in this aide-memoire, to institute a system for 
controlling petroleum supplies in Spain “not only in the aggregate but as 
to the various types of petroleum products, their uses, and the inventories 
Ilf these in the various zones of distribution in Spain,” through American 
tiiivernment agents operating in Spanish territory. 

During the few weeks following Pearl Harbor, we temporarily sus- 
IK-nded our economic program toward Spain because of insistent reports 
I Inti Hitler might, without particular opposition from Spain, send an 
(irmy into the Iberian peninsula. The British Ambassador, Lord Halifax, 
lulled on me on December 29, however, and earnestly expressed the belief, 
liMsed on information from Spain, that further cooperation of the United 
Htiiles with Britain by continuing our program of economic aid to Spain 
tviuild be very helpful and very important, since this policy tended to dis- 
I mirage German movements in or through Spain and Spanish cooperation 
wbh Germany. I replied that I could understand the significance of what 
tip said, and would be glad to take up the matter further. 

After Spanish Ambassador de Cardenas had expressed objections to 
iprtain phrases in our November aide-memoire, particularly in connection 
y»itli the proposed control system, we revised the document to substitute 
• regulatory system, to be established and operated by the United States, 
jilrltl.sh, and Spanish Governments in consultation. This we sent Ambassa¬ 
dor Weddell on January 8, 1942, and handed to Ambassador de Cardenas 
^ January 13. In this aide-memoire we named Japan as one of the coun- 
IfIph to which Spain might not reexport, and we placed great emphasis 
0 n our obtaining certain supplies from Spain and on supply conditions 
lirn so far as exports to Spain were concerned. 

We cabled Ambassador Weddell on January 12 that, in making the 
§tll)iil itution, we had been influenced primarily by the British Govern- 
IDPlil'.H strong insistence that some petroleum and other products must be 
•iijililied to Spain, so as to keep her economy functioning sufficiently to 
iiii|i|ily products Britain badly needed and the strategic materials listed for 
llils lountry. We did not, we said, regard as a major consideration the 
|Minriil)le effect, if any, of our proposal on the Spanish Government s gen¬ 
ii 1 11 1 policy, and we would consequently base our decisions regarding ex- 
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ports to Spain on whether a valuable and tangible quid pro quo couid| 
be obtained from Spain. ^ ^ 

We added that we had insisted in our discussions with the BrItlllH 
that, since we had to supply the petroleum products, we must have the find 
determination of the amounts to be exported. It had been our consistillH 
belief that the quantities that could be sent would be much under thfl 
British recommendation. And, since our war needs and those of this hemH 
sphere had to be met first, our discussions with respect to Spain would 
be restricted to minimum requirements. % 

In a memorandum dated January 28, 1942, from the Spanish KtOm 
bassy, the Spanish Government accepted our proposals “in principle,**!! 
Negotiations began which continued for several months and resulted in 
agreement in May. We mad^ every effort to live up to our commilmentl^J 
even as did the Spanish Government in supplying us with strategic 
rials; and in general the agreement worked out to the over-all advanUgi'h 
of the United Nations. 

In April, 1942, Ambassador Weddell retired because of illness^ Hf 
was one of our finest representatives, and the bad relations that had df* 
veloped between him and Foreign Minister Serrano Suffer were no fault 
of his. The President chose Professor Carlton Hayes, a noted historian^ 
to succeed him, and I concurred. 

Happily for us, General Franco became convinced of the unfortunit# 
consequences of continuing his brother-in-law in the position of Foreign 
Minister, and replaced him by Count Jordana, who was far more tea* 
sonable. 

Nine days before the Allied landing in North Africa, Ambassadof 
Hayes reported to us.that Jordana had informed him that the British had 
given General Franco and Jordana solemn assurances with regard to thi 
integrity of Spanish soil in the event of an Allied invasion of North Africi» 
and that the Foreign Minister would like to receive similar assurancii 
from the United States. Jordana referred to articles in the American pteil 
favoring the breaking of relations, and even war, with Spain, saying that 
while he himself did not think these articles reflected any official policy, 
he would very much like to have a definite statement of our position. Ilf 
added that he would expect us to attach to such a statement a provision 
against Spain^s giving military assistance to our enemies. 

We accordingly cabled Hayes on the following day authorizing him 
to give the necessary assurances and to state that the articles in the Amcr^ 
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cun press to which Jordana had referred did not represent the official 
point of view. 

Hayes cabled us a report on November 3 that Germany had asked 
fipain the previous week to allow her to%end troops through the peninsula 
If the Allies conducted military operations in Morocco or the Canary 
jilands. 

After consulting with the President, we cabled Hayes the following 
day authorizing him to make a further statement to Franco either directly 
or through Jordana. He was to refer to the assurances already given, in 
which we had fully recognized Spain's wish to stay out of war and de- 
r hi red our purpose to do all we could to see that she was not drawn into 
the war. He was then to add that the United States Government, recog- 
oUltig her difficult position, planned immediately to consider increasing 
live scope of our economic arrangements with Spain so as to permit her 
III obtain more readily and in greater volume within the United States 
miiK' of the supplies she needed. This increased economic assistance would 
hf possible only so long as Spain stayed out of the war and did not allow 
I hr Axis to infringe upon her territory. 

Hayes was to add that we had heard reports that Germany either 
llv(»ught of demanding or had demanded permission to move troops into 
>l[wtiiish territory. This Government was confident that the Spanish Gov- 
irnmeiit would resist any such demands. In the event such demands were 
iimile and were resisted, this Government, if the Spanish Government 
itfilrcHl, would offer Spain as soon as possible all practical support. 

When Hayes saw Jordana, the Foreign Minister denied that any 
♦ffinands had been made by Germany but said Spain might not be able 
{n refuse German assistance if Allied forces invaded French Morocco or 
Umn, thereby affecting Spanish Morocco and making it necessary for 
$\ukU\ to take precautionary military measures, Hayes thought this was a 
ilirriil to oppose us if we invaded North Africa, but was not necessarily 
llirlkalive of Spain's readiness to carry out the threat. 

Meantime messages from the President to General Franco, President 
I’rtimiuia of Portugal, Marshal Petain, Governor General Yves Charles 
I liatel of Algeria, Admiral Jean Pierre Esteva, the Resident General at 
I and the Bey of Tunis, Sidi Moncef Pacha, were being drafted. In 
jiflirral terms, these messages emphasized that Germany and Italy were 
pHiinming to invade and occupy French North Africa in order to execute 
lliflf Mchemes of domination and conquest over the whole of Africa; that a 
iHiWinfiil American force was being landed in North Africa to cooperate 
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with the Governments of Algeria, Tunisia, and French Morocco in ffl 
stalling this threat; an4 that we sought no new territories for oursdll 
We emphatically assured Spain and Portugal that the presence of An 
can forces in French North Africa presaged no move whatever aga 
their peoples, Governments, or territories, metropolitan or overseas. 

These messages, bearing the President’s name, went out in the 
secret manner possible to our respective envoys. As our representatlV 
presented them to the addressees during the night of November 7-8, An 
ican and British forces were landing in strength along hundreds of mil 
of the North African coast, carrying out one of the greatest amphik 
operations in history. 

With the landing in North Africa, our policy toward Vichy Fra 
which came in for perhaps, the sharpest criticism of any foreign pollc 
during the Roosevelt Administration—reached its end. The following 
Petain and Laval severed diplomatic relations with the United States^ 

At this point, therefore, a few comments may be in order in sumIfll^ 
up the effects of our Vichy policy. It is unfortunate that that pollci 
aroused so many emotions in the United States that even today some | 
sons refuse to see anything in it but the most mournful black. Soma 
these persons are like those who throughout history have been drawn 
the dramatic figure on horseback, who follow him blindly, who will 
no fault in him, and who regard as bitter enemies all who refuse to adn 
his supremacy. Curiously, many Britons and Americans, looking Uf 
De Gaulle as a newborn Joan of Arc, embraced him with more Intaiul^ 
thaii the average among his own French followers. 

The first point is that President Roosevelt and I saw as one towiif 
Vichy and toward De Gaulle. The Vichy policy was not that of either 
us, but of both of us. The President needed no urging, and often he to 
the initiative himself. 

The second point is that Prime Minister Churchill, and sometImM' 
Eden, strongly supported to the President and me our maintenance of 
relations with Vichy, even though they themselves condemned Vichy and 
made those relations difficult. 

The third point is that our relations with Vichy brought us proven 
advantages. They meant contacts in Vichy France and in French North 
Africa which would have been cut off completely had we broken with 
Vichy. They meant information. They meant having our own representaf 
tives on the spot to convince Frenchmen that the Allies would win, how* 
ever long it took, and that Vichy France should not collaborate with 
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(lormany. They helped keep alive in the minds of the French people their 
IpMsic concepts of freedom and the hope that France’s free institutions 
would be restored. They were instrumental in preventing the cession of 
Imies and materials to Germany in May, 1941* 

These relations played a part in keeping the French fleet from pass¬ 
ing Into German hands. I do not claim that they were the sole or even 
Uin predominant factor. I feel that Petain’s and Darlan’s realization of 
(lie abhorrence of the average Frenchman for any such betrayal was an 
linportant factor. But their realization of the basic patriotism of the 
Trench had not been sufficient in itself to prevent Darlan’s deal with the 
(iarrnans in May, 1941—stopped only by the pressure from General Wey- 
gMiul, whose friendship we had assured through our North African policy, 
and from Admiral Leahy. 

The fourth point is that we had no preeminent French leader to turn 
tit if we cut off Vichy entirely and perhaps pushed Petain’s government 
1(1 to Hitler’s arms. To give De Gaulle full diplomatic recognition meant 
Wlthtlrawing diplomatic recognition from Vichy. The disadvantages to us 
(ilivlously outweighed the advantages. Nevertheless, we did go as far as 
Wi* could in giving him military assistance and in trying to build him up 
AH what he should have been—a military leader and a general of the 
Vimvh armies who was willing to leave political considerations to a later 
drtlc and to take the field and fight the Germans. 

The fifth, and most important, point was that our relations with 
Vlt liy, which permitted us to maintain consuls in North Africa, paved the 
wny and prepared the ground for the Anglo-American military expedition 
Into the western Mediterranean area and for the movements supporting 
the British operations farther east. We should have paid a far higher toll 
life for the landing in North Africa had we not maintained our repre- 
linliitives in Algeria, Tunisia, and French Morocco from June, 1940, on. 

'I’he landing in North Africa was not without bloodshed; but if we 
consider the length of the coast line involved, and if we compare our losses 
tllh the much greater ratio of losses of the British and the Free French 
In the invasion of Syria, our casualties could have been many times 
|r«nler, and the task of sweeping the Axis out of North Africa could have 
ir«KKed on far longer, without the thirty months of preparation of the 
^riain permitted us by the maintenance of our relations with Vichy 
fmn'Q, 

I n* general, no harm was done to any of our national interests by our 
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Vichy policy. Not only did it not harm our interests, but it had the beneft- 

cial effects I have mentioned. j 

The critics of our policy thought largely of ideologies, less of Amert* 
can interests. To them Vichy was fascist and collaborationist, and coas«i 
quently every member of the Vichy Government, from high.to low, wal 
fascist and collaborationist. Fascist it was, and collaborationist it som«* 
times tried to be and was; but the critics failed to see that thousands Ot 
officials and Army and Navy officers operating under Vichy were Frendl^ 
men first, and therefore anti-Nazi and anti-Axis. We fought Hitlerism at 1 
Vichy as strongly as we fought it anywhere. ^ ^ 

During the period of intense criticism against our Vichy policy befori^ | 
the landing in North Africa, the President and I labored under the hand!- 1 
cap of being unable to announce the advantages that were accruing to Ul , 
from that policy. We could not expose the results of the contacts we well 
keeping in Vichy and in North Alrica or of the economic accord witt 
Weygand. Easy as it was to criticize, it was correspondingly hard to givi 
the whole story. Publishing a balance sheet of our policy would havi 
prejudiced the policy itself and incited the Germans to require Vichy m 
reduce or eliminate these contacts and negative their results. Consequent^ 
the criticism accumulated with virtually no opposition until it solidifl*d 
into a position that no doubt will endure for years. 

The President and I felt strongly that our policy toward Vichy in* 
volved no sacrifice of principle, and that it did prevent the sacrifice ot 
perhaps many thousands of American lives. 


87 : Aftermath of African Landing 


THE FIRST REACTIONS in the diplomatic field to the landing 
In North Africa were a mixture of the favorable and the unfavorable. 

At nearly midnight on November 8, our Charge in Vichy, Pinckney 
Tuck, telephoned the State Department to inform us that Premier Laval 
had sent for him that evening and told him that, following a decision of 
the Cabinet, relations between France and the United States had been 
broken. On the same day Marshal Petain sent the President a message in 
which he characterized the landing in North Africa as an act of aggression. 

But from Spain and Portugal there came within the next few days 
messages assuring the President of their continued neutrality and friend- 
•hip. 

Our relations with Vichy severed, I sent the President on November g 
(lie draft of a proposed statement he might give to the press, saying I 
I bought it would be well for him take this step. I said I was sending 
French Ambassador Henry-Haye his passports. 

The President issued this statement the same day. In it he regretted 
lival’s action in severing relations, and said: “He is evidently still speak- 
jns the language prescribed by Hitler.” The President said that no act of 
Hitler, or of any of his puppets, could sever relations between the Ameri- 
rwii people and the people of France. We had not broken relations with 
ihcin. We never would. 

“This Government,” he said, “will continue as heretofore to devote 
Itl thought, its sympathy, and its aid to the rescue of the forty-five mil- 

people of France from enslavement and from a permanent loss of their 
liberties and free institutions.” 

General de Gaulle’s first reaction to the landing in North Africa was 
lllgbly encouraging. The President had stuck to his determination, com¬ 
municated to Prime Minister Churchill earlier in the year, that De Gaulle 
III’ not informed of the invasion until it had begun. Churchill had tried 
bi get the President to agree at least ^o informing De Gaulle a day or so 
I If (ore the landing, but Mr. Roosevelt had stood firm. 

British Ambassador Lord Halifax came to me on November 9 and 
bitnih’d me a telegram from Eden which stated that Churchill and Eden 
bull neen De Gaulle on the morning of November 8. They informed him 
I bn I the landing was occurring. 
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The telegram added that De Gaulle’s attitude ^ 

me teiegict interests of the French people must » 

factory. De Gaulle said ^at mterests ot^ 

the paramount movemeuts-one looking to BritaW 

existence of two o the Communists would ^ 

and another to the Urn ^ piraud well fitted to play the roll 

the ""‘r ^ ‘ could bri»g over North Afrl^ 

rr Amed “.‘Drotue .ould he ready to .ah. a„ agrecent 
him, with Britain’s assistance. ppneral Henri H. Giraud droll 

(Geoeral E— h«h Ge«raJ__«;”.^^ ^ ^ 

Vichy France to lead the French A y ^ 

“‘^^h°'TL'sMe DepMLnt had ban’kept informed concerns Ibj 
gefhim “ nZ Africa, but had no. taken direct part m U«, 

™“t^mL"XtaS'Zlhowed me a copy of «be 

De Gaulle bad «™«d ea.ief^tlW 

onZ^dZ orpractlcai judgment ™hich both utterances of De gwl 

—tod da. Su.e ^ortm™. " 

of establishing and carding out j g expression of l| 

but remarked, “Voor Government m ^t ^11 give^^^ „ .< 

‘■'“HZlL’SZrZ^t'rmo and would give the ma.»r -- 

rZtZe "STe:de“ North Africa, in these negoUat. 

„eift« I nor Zm Churchill b. rt. M 

.hatrierrz ; 

“rae'^tS aates.Tuld be’ptevented at all oos«. C.bl..l 
tion in leaving him m your hands. Apparently 
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llmilar problem in Brother Giraud. I wholly agree that we must prevent 
rivalry between the French emigre factions and I have no objection to a 
De Gaulle emissary visiting Giraud in Algiers. We must remember there 
b also a cat fight in progress between Giraud and Darlan, each claiming 
full military command of French forces in North and West Africa. The 
principal thought to be driven home to all three of these prima donnas 
ii that the situation is today solely in the military field, and that any 
decision by any one of them, or by all of them, is subject to review and 
Approval by Eisenhower.” 

Two days later we at the State Department wanted to send instruc- 
Hons to Robert Murphy in North Africa on three points—officials of the 
Vichy regime to be retained in office in Africa should not include those 
(i» whom well founded objection might be taken; any persons found im- 
piiNoncd for having aided the United Nations should be released; and 
Aiili-Jewish measures imposed by the previous French authorities should 
|m» lifted. Our telegram was sent to General Marshall for clearance; but 
hff observed that the first recommendation appeared to be directed at 
I In I Ian, the man to whom General Eisenhower had to look for immediate 
fiMIUlts in the Tunisian operation and in the matter of the French fleet. 
Mu agreed to forward the other two recommendations. 

On November 14 I received two representatives of the French Na- 
i\nm\ Committee, Andre Philip and Adrien Tixier. I said to them that we 
then in a full military situation, and that all our efforts at the 
iHfiiiiriit had to be concentrated on ^sisting the military authorities. 

was particularly true in North Africa, where happily there was 
|^it>iu]L military cooperation. 

M. Philip said he had received information from within France that 
IIh' presence of American troops once more on French soil had given new 
hum lu the French people. He hoped we were not accepting blindly offers 
fl inllitury assistance from Frenchmen who necessarily by their past rec- 
tNfl Would never be accepted by the French people in the future as repre- 
•AOilug I he true Free France. While the people gave full support to the 
French movement and to General Giraud they would never accept 
i/itfolHd Darlan as other than a Vichy tool of Germany. 

I replied that I was not even informed as to the activities of Admiral 
UFiHrtn beyond reports appearing in the press. I then reviewed the policy 
liiid pursued toward Vichy France and the purposes we had had in 
\u\ I .Huid I believed that our aims and the aims of the Free French 
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movement were identical, but method was also something to be consideifd* I 

and in method personalfties figured importanUy. I 

“I have been in politics fifty years,” I remarked, and I realize Uif I 

full implications of everything you say. But France has a ^““ 1 “J™l 
glorious opportunity today to reconstruct herself very much as the tT nit^j 
States reconstructed herself after the American Revolution when p^hM 
nearly one-half our inhabitants were Tories. The reason that Americaiaai^l 
that period live in American history today is that they were big enouglbtl| 
overlook differences and convince all parties that I 

America was a great common problem outweighmg sectional, factioml,l 

or political differences.” Jl 

That afternoon I had a long telephone conversation with the Pr»I 

dent, during which I informed him of the substance of my talk with tMI 

Free French representatives. 'j 

“The situation now presented in North Africa, I said, is 
difficult one. I am very much afraid of the possibilities in view of «J 
various French interests involved, including the Free French, Genl« 

Giraud, Admiral Darlan, and others. ... . , ' 

The President sajd his first idea of a solution would be to place ^ 
miral Darlan, General Giraud, and a De Gaulle representative in one tM 
alone and then give the government of the occupied territory to the mWj 

who came out. , ^ . --i 

I suggested to the President that he have General Eisenhowff tiM 

over the command of the local French military forces to General QiniM 
and of the French naval forces tb Admiral Darlan, giving the latter l| 
lofty a title as possible, perhaps second only to the Admiral commanffl* 
the Allied forces. 

The President replied that, unfortunately, this solution was t(W tM 
in view of the fact that an agreement had been made the day beW« 
among Admiral Darlan, General Giraud, and General Clark, as Gen« 
Eisenhower’s representative, whereby Admiral Darlan had been pl^ 
in charge of the civil functions of the local government and GeniM 
Giraud in command of all of the French military and naval forces. ! 

I said I also thought it was unfortunate that this agreemwt W 
already been made. I added that I was still very much afraid thaHrouW 
would be caused by the presence of Admiral Darlan in the J 

The President stated that, with regard to giving Admiral DirlSIM 
high rank and command of the French naval forces, the fact wu til 
there was so small a part of the French Navy in the waters ofiFWil 
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North Africa that, if such an arrangement were made, Darlan would have 
practically no power at all. 

He concluded by saying that he had another solution in mind that 
linight be used if the situation did not clear up. This was to place Robert 
X)< Murphy in control of the civil administration to the extent of having 
fthe power of veto over any act proposed by the local officials. 

The President’s statement to me over the telephone was the first news 
1 received of the Eisenhower-Darlan agreement. Militarily, this agreement 
ifcad every justification. Darlan’s authority was sufficient to end the spo- 
^dic resistance from those few French military elements whose mistaken 
patriotism induced them to resist our landings. It soon succeeded in bring- 

f lng French West Africa, with its strategic port of Dakar, to our side with¬ 
out the loss of a single life. It enabled our Army to proceed with the 
Advance against the Germans in Tunisia unimpeded by any necessity to 
,'wictire its lines of communication in Morocco and Algeria from a hostile 
inriny or population. 

C A number of reputable American military officials estimated to me 
our agreement with Darlan resulted in a saving of more than 16,000 
American and British lives, and that victory in North Africa had been 
Mloved up by sixty days. 

But the agreement came in for the bitterest of attacks from many 
(lermins on ideological grounds. Darlan had so often voiced his antago- 
ninm to the cause of the Allies that he was popularly believed to be a man 
III Hitler. Critics, ignoring the saving of lives of our soldiers and the 
m I'pleration of the end of fighting in North Africa, devoted their whole 
fifforts to a bitter assault against our Government over the Darlan 
i^ptnodc. 

In conversations with the President I earnestly suggested that he 
mukr our position toward Darlan thoroughly clear. We could not dis¬ 
avow General Eisenhower’s agreement with Darlan without creating chaos 
III North Africa, where it had developed that the French were more dis- 
to recognize Darlan’s authority than General Giraud’s. But we 
H Mi til at least emphasize that the arrangement was a temporary one, pri- 
itiMilly a military one, and was in no sense designed to lift Darlan into 
l<*'imiuient political control. 

We accordingly outlined a statement that he might issue. Late on 
Niivrmlier 17 he sent me this note: 

got a telegram from Winston this afternoon and having to work 
111 A Imrry, and with the help of the statement okayed by you, the Secre- 
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tary of War, and Elmer Davis [Chief of the Office of War 
announced the enclosed^at my Press Conference. I think it will take 

The “telegram from Winston,” couched in the Prime Minister’s u^l] 
vigorous language, suggested that our two countries should not ove look, 
the serious political injury that might be done to our cause ^ “ 

France but tooughout Europe by the feeling that we were >^eady to 
ferms with local Quislings- Harlan, he said, had an od-r^o^ ^d t 

was he who, by promoting his creatures to command, had inculcated in 

the French Navy its malignant disposition, ^ g 

1, A cpnt tn their death against the American line of battle on 

Playi-g .o, .he sate o, ^ 

°““The President’s statement accepted General Eisenhower’s artanj 
mentfrSadeT., the time being in North and West AHca. M-. 
said he thoroughly understood and approved the “ the Unit^ 

Sis and Greft Bitaip and among all the other 

view of the history of the past two years, no permanent arrangemW 
should be made with Admiral Darlan. The people of the United NatiO^ 
likewise would never understand the recognition or a reconstituting of thi 
Vichy Government in France or in any French territory. ^ 

The President added that no one in our Ariny had JJ 

discuss the future Government of France and the Frenc . ’ j 

that the present “temporary arrangement” in North and Afr^“ 

a “temporary expedient,” justified solely by the stress of battle. TW 
arrangeint had accomplished two military objectives-not 
American and British lives ontte one hand and French l;jfes on the oth«i 
but also speeding up the attack on the Axis forces in Tu ^ , 

This statement did much to allay the resentment of those who 0 | 
posed any dealings whatever with Admiral Dorian J 

I had also had a thorough discussion with the President oil the ej 
nomic, political, and fiscal questions that were developing in^Nu^ 
Africa, and how these should be handled. Mr. Roosevelt jie a lelM 
on November i8 stating that the conduct of 

hands, and I was authorized to draw upon any of the other DepaitlTW^ 

or agencies of the Government for assistance. 

In accordance with this letter I communicated to General E-senhW 
through General Marshall a message stating my belief that «vil mat« 
in North Africa should be turned over to the State Department graduall 
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A transition period, I thought, might ensue during which the Allied com¬ 
mander-in-chief in North Africa might wish to transfer his civilian respon- 
llbilities, as military operations dictated, to the civilian group under Robert 
Murphy, who would return to the jurisdiction of the State Department. 
General Eisenhower agreed. 

Eisenhower and Murphy jointly cabled me on December g that Dar- 
Un was considering Marcel Peyrouton, former Minister of the Interior 
under the Vichy Government, for Governor General of Algeria, or some 
Other important post. Darlan recommended that we grant Peyrouton 
facilities for travel from Buenos Aires, where he was now, to Algiers. Both 
Elsenhower and Murphy said they saw no objection, and recommended 
that the Department extend the requested facilities. " 

■ I replied on December ii, saying that we naturally regarded the 
'Whole North African situation from the military point of view, and con- 
Itquently civil questions were subordinate except as they contributed to 
military effectiveness. We should therefore consider Darlan’s request for 
Eeyrouton in this light. If General Eisenhower considered that failure to 
Igree would result in friction or in any way impair our military chances, 
Ose State Department would place no obstacles in the way of Darlan’s 
rf(|ncst. If General Eisenhower recommended, we would even facilitate 
lVyn3uton’s trip to North Africa. We felt, however, that in reaching any 
Hiia] judgment the political connotations involved in Peyrouton’s arrival 
III North Africa should be evaluated, particularly in view of his former 
fitiwilion as Vichy’s Minister of the Interior. 

General Eisenhower and Robert Murphy cabled General Marshall 
Htifi me on December 13, recalling that, although Peyrouton had been 
HAWK iated with the Vichy regime in 1940, he was one of the key men 
iiflio had caused the downfall of Laval because he disapproved thoroughly 
id Lavars policy of collaboration with the Axis. They said they had no 
iliHiht of his anti-Axis sentiments. Because he had once been Resident 
iirnrral in Tunis he could well qualify as either Resident General of 
Miaocco or Governor General of Algeria. 

We accordingly arranged travel facilities for Peyrouton, who arrived 
111 Algiers on January 16, 1943, and was named by Darlan to be Governor 
(Ifiiu-ral of Algeria. Instantly he became a focus for bitter attacks by the 
I tH Gaulle group, which lasted until pressure from De Gaulle forced him 
(lilt hIx months later. 

I)(^ Gaulle had been eager to negotiate an agreement with Giraud 
hi iinlle all French anti-Axis elements into one movement, probably under 
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V. frni • v.i,t Tip refused to deal with Darlan, and he withdrew the ] 

r^pr^rntatives he had sInt to talk to Giraud. To ease the situation ^ , 

President suggested to Churchill that a Briton and ^ 

pointed to whom would be given, not authority to adininister 1 

tinns but a veto over French civil administrators and the power _ | 

tTni t rarrttlLs to follow out certain policies. When ChurchilJ 

Agreed the President named Robert D. Murphy as 

tive on General Eisenhower’s staff, with the rank of Minister 

When Admiral d’Argenlieu, De Gaulle’s mpresentativ^ m the to? 

ipfT hv the Free French representative Adrien Tixier, call 

mToTDecemblr 8 while passing through Washington en route to Lond^ 

Tt J aT^portunity to emphasis oor views betjose I knew be wouU 

Qhnrtlv see De Gaulle personally. I said that, although General G aUp , 

ii H hppn at first the choice of American military leaders, even this 
had been at hrst tne cno ce m command 

Ksench J Ute ret.o„ fo, 

::xr‘tw:;;"»sly Adn-b.. Dat.a„ bad been «.in* aiU 

rilarps of importance with his own followers, fU-tl 

hI™ I went, on, Gitaud was a big enough man to K^iae tllrt 

when he couid not command the necessary support he should 
himself to Admiral Darlan. The latter had appeared on the soene entir jj ^ 
unexpectedly but was able to prove that the lightmg *““ 8 * ^ * 1 

rmSTln Nmth Africa was under his orders. This 

Admiral Darlan hwl saved the Se c»P».tl.J] 

the first days of occupation; but when the lives savea ny f j 

of French West Africa were added as well, the tota moun _ 1 

impressive figures. Also, our military plans were advanced at least sljV 
Z by™r«ch cooperltion under Darlan, and thus w. ’^n "rf 

Zer contact with the Germans, and sixty days neater the wmmn, otl 

Zl were atucked by a thug on the street,” I • ;Z,r,'id 
came to my assistance, I would welcome the assistai.ce o this 
in destroying the would-be murderer. But I would not stop figh in| 
ask this unexpected collaborator to tell me his name and anteceden s. 

' Z ZZ on should be wary of politicians. I ha™ been a p. 
clan lyZl all my life, and I know they have limlufons m a pu, 

“"ZZZ, I do think dmt a great deal of the alleged fear W 
Ian as a menace to France at this particular moment .s somert 
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exaggerated. I cannot conceive that Darlan in North Africa, an unsettled 
irea that at most has less than three million European inhabitants, can 
Impose himself on the French nation of forty-five millions as a political 
figure if the French people do not wish it. I am quite sure in my own 
mind that the French people do not wish this. Therefore Admiral Darlan 
remains a military figure, and his only collaboration with the United 
States is purely a military arrangement. The British and American fleets 
ire in control of the Mediterranean, and this in itself controls Darlan’s 
approach to France,” 

I added that De Gaulle stood for something very special to all Amer¬ 
icans, and it was their prayer that all Frenchmen who could contribute to 
I military victory that would restore France to her independence would 
five their fullest military cooperation in the war against Hitler, leaving 
ill politics aside. 

At the end of our talk M. Tixier said he had never had so clear a 
picture of our attitude toward the French situation. Admiral d’Argenlieu 
Khoed this thought. 

After a conversation with the President, I cabled our Legation'at 
Cillro on December 14 to inform Admiral Godefroy, who commanded the 
French naval squadron tied up at Alexandria, that the President would be 
pleased to have his squadron come to America for repairs and refit to join 
With us against the common enemy under the same arrangements as had 
bien made with other patriotic Frenchmen in Africa. Godefroy did not 
Accept this invitation, but after a few months he joined his squadron to the 
Uval forces of the French in North Africa, and the uncertainty that had 
persisted with regard to this unit since June, 1940, was at last resolved. 

De Gaulle’s propaganda machine in England, with its offshoots here, 
WIM uow grinding out violent attacks against the French set-up in North 
Africa, with scarcely veiled assaults against us for being responsible for it. 
A new hair-trigger situation was fast developing. 

When British Ambassador Halifax called on me on December 21, 
1942, I reminded him that the President had made one or more world¬ 
wide appeals, and I had made two such appeals, for the unification of all 
I United Nations military forces and all peoples behind the lines in sup- 
ipurl of those forces. I emphatically remarked that not one word had come 
“from the British Government along the same line; instead, constant re- 
j pOriH of a trouble-making nature relating to De Gaulle and the United 
f lutes: De Gaulle and Darlan, or De Gaulle and some other disturbing 
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factor had come to us from our Embassy in London and through th«( 

British press and radio. • , . 

“The war ” I said, “is not yet won. It could be lost. The battle 

Africa f not won, and it’s not at all certain that the last -ord has 
spoken in Spain. The situation behind the lines in Africa is as 
SJicSe as ft can possibly be. In these circumstances, it seems to me ^ 
the British Government could serve the Allied cause very well y p ijK 
out to the world an earnest appeal for unity and teamwork among all th« : 

^°'^Halifax°LM he would present the matter to his Government. 

During this conversation I brought up with ^e 
likelihood of conflict at Djibouti, French Somaliland, where the Bnt^ 
were trying to induce the French Governor to permit &em to ^ 

colony. I Kiid this Government was not disposed ^ ^er®re with BritL* 
« in the situation at Djibouti, provided the British did no get in^ 

^ mMitarv c’ash witVi the French resulting in French blood being sneo. 
iaid, ».^d p, a, havoc ,d.h 

and West Africa and materially affect the prosecution of the African cam 
^nimax s'^d rweciated this view, ^ith which he personally 

Djibouti continued daiigeroj 

I suggested to Halifax that the British and American 
tweef them select two individuals, who would, in turn, Aoose a suit 5 
Frenchman not conspicuously identified with either e HalifJ 

Gaulle faction, to become head of French civil affairs at DjibouU. 
communicated this to his Govertiment. Although this bon w^ 

carried out Britain followed our exhortation to handle the sduatlo* 
gently, and’eventually French Somaliland came into the United Nation! 

my cnversadon vdU, HaUfav, Cbris.mc E«|, 

Admiral Darlan was assassinated at Algiers. ^ 

I had never held any brief for Darlan’s activities at Vichy. I h.^ 
condemned them in the strongest words possible. But there was M b 
ing the fact that he had been of great assistance to our landmg m NorlT 

^^"“oth the President and I excoriated the assassination. “The a'l-impt'S 
tant consideration,” I said to the press, “is that we be not ®v«ted or j 
moment from the supreme objective of the United Nations in the p 
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battle against the Axis forces for control of the African continent and the 
Mediterranean. This battle is still at a crucial and critical stage. The 
fullest measure of unified support is needed by General Eisenhower and 
hil associates. 

“Of Admiral Darlan, it may be repeated that the part he played in 
North Africa related primarily to the military situation and was of in- 
t’lilculable aid to the Allied armies in the battle which is still raging. His 
iliassination was an odious and cowardly act.” 

The slaying of Admiral Darlan did nothing to moderate the savage 
warfare of propaganda, maneuvering, and pressure raging between the 
I Wo major French factions, the De Gaullists and the anti-de Gaullists. 
l4ile in December and in January the De Gaullist press and radio attacks 
(rom British soil against the French administration in North Africa 
loathed a new crescendo, and our Government found itself in the midst of 
tbf barrage. General Giraud had taken over the leadership of the French 
III North Africa, in agreement with General Eisenhower, and the De 
(laullist propaganda artillery was now aimed at him. 

1 called to my office on December 31 British Minister Sir Ronald 
I’linipbell, in the absence of Halifax, to express the serious concern that 
liii4oy members of our Government and I felt over the course of what 
INriiieil to be British policy, more or less, to back up De Gaulle publicity 
illtic'd directly at this Government. I added that this propaganda was re- 
ditidnl by many Americans. Our Government was doing all in its power 

10 protect the British Government from attacks here, especially attacks on 
iMIUnh policy with respect to India; but at the same time the British were 
Mimr und more creating the impression that they were rather closely as- 
iwrt’liiU^d with De Gaulle^s widespread propaganda which was constantly 

11 I licking this Government in the most sweeping fashion. I concluded that 
1 4I1I not see how matters could drift on in this manner much longer with- 
mi unfortunate results. 

De Gaulle made a radio broadcast and issued a general public state- 
niirril on January 2, 1943, which constituted a wholly unjustified attack 
Ull the United States Government. Lord Halifax said to me on January 
j| lhal Foreign Secretary Eden had communicated to him that he had 
tHml to stop De Gaulle from making the broadcast and issuing the state- 
but had failed. 

"'I'he public in this country,” I commented, “is rapidly reaching the 
iniMlusion that De Gaulle is primarily interested not in winning the ex- 
bi'iiioly crucial battle in Africa, but in dismissing the military side of the 
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fZt Z effort to calm a c».fu»d rt.oa.ta and dl» 

by sayiog that the toprtaaion spreadlag fn tl« Dafjrf. 

r:::^ r.dTeSerioraX:,o:rt =eTba“^^^^ .’.4; 

“^“two days later Campbell came to my 0^“ ^ l 

■ «y= that Mr Churchill and Eden wished to present to ml. 

?rr/i."o“e Srt»g ,ept«eatatio„a I bad artd, « H W 
j n v,p 11 in nrecedinB days. Mr. Churchill and Eden said they them* 
c'Seless.y et^»sed to ».a.otio„al viewa of Me 
nnhtical matters ” and to check this entirely would involve toir 
^ f. • a Hirprt'attack on freedom of Parliament and press. There wai if 

dTi lathing in Britain, particularly strong among the 
S^riyt^ing that savored of -tribes with Darlaa ^ 
was almost a passion on the subject, they insisted, and if it broke loowj 
would certainly cause differences of opinion and controversy in the ^ 

The Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary said M 

their very best to help in the Darlan business and continued to do Sb wtW 
regard to Vichy contacts still being preserved m North Atiica. bu t^^ 
general feeling was that a brilliant military episode had been tarnlifciffl 

Atiertading this memorandum, I remarked to Minister Campbjjl 
that I wished to correct any impression that we were urging rigid cenMI 
nf flip British nress and radio which was supporting in the lOUdtW 
Ld most extravagant ways De Gaulle’s desire for supreme 
trot of France. I added that when I was at the London Economic Coilllli 
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m\ce in 1933 the British Government had only to indicate to the press the 
line of attack if desired made on some of the issues raised and the press 
liromptly complied. 

“I insist,” I said, “that where there is a plain and palpable inter- 
(erence with the prosecution of the North African campaign by pure 
politics it is high time, in my opinion, that this should receive the 
NirloiJS attention of the British Government.” 

Minister Campbell handed me a further memorandum which pro- 
|in»ed a settlement between De Gaulle and Giraud. This called for the 
i’*(iiblishment at Algiers of a single French authority to take'the place 
Ilf both the French National Committee in London and Giraud’s admin- 
(ilration in North Africa. This authority would not be recognized as the 
flovernment or even the provisional Government of France; but it would 
iMulritain relations with foreign governments, it would be treated as an 
Allied Power and be formally admitted to the ranks of the United Nations- 

As I talked over these developments with the President, he decided 
IM make a personal effort to bring about an understanding between De 
Ili4ul)e and Giraud. He and Prime Minister Churchill agreed in exchanges 
•i( messages to go to Casablanca, French Morocco, for a conference at 
Wlilch De Gaulle and Giraud would be brought together. He left for Casa- 
lildfK'ii at the beginning of January, 1943. 

A few days after his arrival in Casablanca, I received a message from 
hint on January 18, in which he said, in paraphrase: 

“We produced the bridegroom, General Giraud, who cooperated very 
(ili^fly on the prc^osed nuptials and was prepared to go through with it 
m our terms, I am sure. Our friends, however, could not produce De 
liHollr, the temperamental bride. She has become quite high-hat about 
lliii whole affair and doesn’t wish to see either of us, and shows no inten¬ 
tion of getting into the bed with Giraud. We intend to do the best we can 
UiMlrr these circumstances, and I believe can turn out something fairly 
iiiiHf from it all. Giraud seems to me to be a man who wants to fight, 
ill it In not greatly interested in civil matters.” 

'rhe “temperamental bride” did make an appearance in the course of 
flii next few days and conversed at length with the “bridegroom.” No 
iiieenient as to political nuptials ensued, however, and De Gaulle returned 
III I ondon to renew his attacks on all French elements that had not em^ 
blHHHl his movement, showing particular venom toward Giraud. 

After the President returned to Washington he became angered at 
Attacks. His feeling was all the more acute because he had made a 
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eSort to briog the two French leader together in effective coop, 
ation. i j tvio fVtp rtifficultv he and Mr. Cburch 

“"’‘‘^HhrrCarSe » go 

had had m getting _ Twith De Gaulle in Lond 

Churchill, he said, had Casablanca wl' 

requesting his immediate p p„„,,p effect ignored the requffl 

the President and himself. ^ Then the Prwi 

•Churchill ^ Totally dependent on British subsidill 

hTSitSi tot if the Prime Mirrister would send a message 
insisted to Churchill tn payroll, 

Fr^ Fr^rS wouM probably change his mmd. CtochiU dl. 

with the result tot D'Gaulle^^^ "upt h^ '■>' 

The President said also that De Mr. Roos. 

«e"tX“»to.: the^contrast between to two char., 
to warm up to General de Gaulle 7p , ^t his reqi 

rl^d MaiSronrC. in Jdon, Mm 

” has"™- “'■•‘Lro" 

f +K^ -Hp Gaulle headquarters m London, me ri 
ganda emanating from the ^ irritant He knows that 

steps to allay the irritation. Gaulle* we had our dl 

Giir troubles did not stem entirely from De Gaulle, we n 

■+I1 Piraud as well but they were not nearly so thorny. J 
culties G 7e7aTd Giraud hL drawn up a memorandum 
ary 24 the ^ Giraud should be considered as the trustee 

Mr. Roosevelt Mr. Churchill had gone on 

French interests in Frenc rptnmed to Algiers he thought \ 

Turkey from Casablanca, and ^ ConsequentlJ Churchill, Glrrt 

“TrX:: MnX d^rnewtmSm, wU G»«.l B 

r.we, approved. Morph, cabled 

Article Three of this and desl* 

S'CrernLt BecausT U Zs impossible for the French mothefl 
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to pronounce freely her will, France did not now possess a recognizable 
Government, and the question of the future Government of France was 
Bot capable now of final solution. 

Article Four was the one relating to Giraud. This stated; “In the 
Interests of the French people, ip order to safeguard France^s past, her 
present, and her future, the President of the United States of America and 
I he British Prime Minister attribute to the French Commander-in-Chief, 
wtlli his headquarters at Algiers, the right and duty of acting as a trustee 
(or French interests, military, economic, and financial, in French terri- 
hiries, which are associated or which hereafter become associated with the 
movement of liberation now established in French North and West Africa. 
Thcy bind themselves to aid him in this task by all means in their power.’’ 

Murphy quoted Giraud as saying to Mr. Churchill and to him that he 
}iAd understood from his conversation with the President that Mr. Roose- 
Vf»ll favored Giraud’s representation of French interests in the United 
Slides. He also said he hoped the British would support him in prevailing 
Mpon the French National Committee to cease its vindictive and personal 
rndlo campaign against certain Frenchmen in North Africa who were 
^^flmleheartedly and sincerely engaged in prosecuting the war against the 
AhU. 

While we were analyzing this memorandum, we received a second 
from Murphy stating that General Giraud wished the President to 
(nnllrrii that he recognized the Commander-in-Chief residing in Algiers as 
Ifm trustee of French interests in the United States as well as in other 
MMUdries “of American influences.” At the same time the American press 
iNiilnJ an interview with Giraud’s assistant, M, Gentil, announcing his in- 
llPlillon of visiting Latin American countries to obtain their reaction “to 
III* possibility of recognizing the North African Government as legal for 
ill Trunce.” 

My associates and I thereupon drew up a memorandum for the Presi- 
tlf»||^ which I sent him on February ii. This attached Murphy’s telegram 
Hi February 6, communicating the text of the new memorandum, and re- 
(•♦inl to his cable of February 9 and the Gentil interview. 

*‘1'hcse reports,” I said, “suggest the desirability of making our posi¬ 
tion on the subject entirely clear in order that there may be no doubt in 
lIlM fiiliul of anyone, including General Giraud and General de Gaulle, 
hiinrnjing our interpretation of Article Four.” 

I iittached the draft of a cable that I proposed, if the President ap- 
p) send to Murphy. Following Mr. Roosevelt’s approval, this went 
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out Febniary 15. it stated that a number of circumstances made it de*- I 
Se tot thTre L no douV in the mind of General G.raud concemto ™ I 
ilrpretation of the memorandum. Our position, as determined by the I 

"’;e“toof recognition of a French 0«™rnme„t "Uti. to Fre«h | 
people were free to express their will was disposed of by Art de ThM, ■ 
S torefore disposed of the question of a French diplomatic or cob- I 

“'“we'tgarded Giraud as the trustee of French North African Interelft I 
• +>,0 TTnitPfl States We should welcome civilian representation from him 1 

I to fH SSrrmission in the United States. We did not recoplj. 
riraud as a trustee of French interests in the United States not as^ciB^ j 
with his movement. Giraud Vas, of course, aware of our relationship w \ | 
tVip French NRtionsl Committee. ^ i j* ^ 1 

As for the question of representation in other countries, including 
Latin American Republics, this was entirely between Giraud and 
countries concerned. If they asked us for advice we would inform UnW 

of the position we had taken. | 

Whhin these limits Giraud could count on our full A 

My thought was that it was better for Giraud and all concerned njl 
to play into the hands of De Gaulle and his professional ^^ors W 
outgiving these agitators any new material to keep up their agiUtO», 

there would be little left for them to seize upon. Pre.ldillf 

After further exchanges to clarify the memorandum, the PrcsIdlMJ 

aoDroved the agreement with Giraud on March 2 7- . ^ ^ 

It may thus be seen that the President and I had no mtentionj o j|| 
up Giraud in opposition to De Gaulle as representing or hea^ng a Fr^ 
Government fighting the Axis. We were opposed to 
in a capacity that would automatically make him a ruler of Frai^W wM 
she should be liberated by the American and British armies. 0" 
interest was the protection of the right of the French people to make IMI 

own choice. ' i 


88: Churchill and Eden 


IN THE MIDST of our numerous problems in foreign relations 
during the first half of 1943, another fight faced the Administration over 
whether the Trade Agreements Act was to be renewed. Since the begin¬ 
ning of the year my associates and I had prepared for our fourth struggle 
on behalf of the trade agreements policy, which began with the Act of 
1934, and was extended for three years in 1937 and again for three years 
In 1940. 

There persisted somewhat the same arguments in opposition that were 
made in 1940, when the battle against trade agreements was bitter; 
namely, that the advent of war had so dislocated trade as to render 'them 
useless. But the fact that the agreements during the ensuing three years 
had continued to operate effectively wherever it was possible for them to 
do so, rendered these arguments less efficacious, and the struggle to pre- 
lerve the policy in 1943 was much less intense. 

By this time we had trade agreements with twenty-seven countries. 
The war, however, with its special demands, had reduced the proportion of 
our foreign trade affected by the trade agreements program. Generally our 
trade was being conducted for the purpose of supplying the sinews of 
battle. On the other hand, the Lend-Lease program had enabled us to 
Incorporate Article VII into the Lend-Lease agreements whereby the signa¬ 
tories agreed to the elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment in 
International commerce and the reduction of tariff and other trade barriers 
ifler the war. Britain, China, the Soviet Union, Belgium, Poland, The 
Kelhrrlands, Greece, Czechoslovakia, Norway, Yugoslavia, Australia, New 
and Canada had accepted this clause. 

T appeared before the House Ways and Means Committee on April 
lit 1943, to argue for a three-year extension of the Trade Agreements Act. 
I pointed out that of the twenty-seven countries with which we had con- 
flurird trade agreements, only tragic Finland was then at war with any of 
iUr allies, and even she was not at war with us. Of the others, sixteen were 
now by our side, at war with our enemies. Six of the remaining ten had 
litokrn off relations with the Axis countries and were cooperating with us 
in many ways. The remaining four were neutral, and one of these, Switzer- 
latid, wiLS representing American interests in the countries controlled by 
lta» pn'emy. 
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“The nations,” I said, “which entered into trade agreements did so 
because they were peace-lWing nations, seeking peaceful relations in all 
respects, economic and political. It is no accident, therefore, that in the 
searching test to which individuals and nations are being subjected ^ this 
war, those nations which have entered into a cooperative economic rela¬ 
tionship with us through the conclusion of trade agreements are opposing 

rather than aiding the forces of aggression. , 

“As we look into the future, it is this theme of international coopera¬ 
tion that should be uppermost in our minds if we really want to make sure 
that another world conflict is not to be ahead of us after we win this war. 

When victory came, I emphasized, we and other nations would h^ 
before us a choice of courses. Basically, that choice, even as it was in 19x8, 
would be on the one hand between extreme nationalism, growing rivalries, 
jealousies, and hatreds—with the ultimate certainty of another and even 
more devastating war—and on the other hand increased international co¬ 
operation in a wide variety of fields, and at least the hope of secure peace 
for our children. 

I pleaded for nonpartisan support of the trade agreements, sa^g 
that this was neither Republican nor Democratic doctrine, but American 
doctrine, and the greater the extent to which we could get it accepted by 
other nations, the better would be the prospect for our oivn future pros- 
perity and peace. 

I appeared before the Senate Finance Committee on May 17 to carry 
this argument still further. 

The House of Representatives by a vote of 343 to 65, passed a resolu¬ 
tion to extend the Act for two years instead .of the three years we had 
asked for. The Representatives Relieved that within those two years tha 
war would be over, and the issue could then be reviewed. The SenaW 
on June 2 approved the resolution in this form by 59 to 23 votes, and thi 
President signed it on June 7. 

The Trade Agreements Act thus remained on the statute books during 
the difficult days of international trade in wartime. The trade agreement! 
continued to exist to furnish, along with Article VII of the Lend-Leai* 
master agreements, a sound basis on which to build economic relationship! 
for the years to follow the war. 

In the spring of 1943 Prime Minister Churchill and Foreign Secretary 
Eden paid separate visits to Washington, and their presence here furnished 
an excellent opportunity to thrash out a number of questions, some of 
which were disturbing our relations. Chief among them was France. 
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Before I left Washington on February 25 for a rest at Palm Beach 
I asked Eden by cable to postpone his visit for a few days. After I arrived 
in Florida, Welles informed me it was not convenient for Eden to delay his 
visit. He said that the President and he, Welles, thought it was all right 
for Eden to come on, that they would take care of our side of the con¬ 
versations, and that I should remain in Florida to complete my rest. 

I was on the train that night for Washington, cutting my vacation 
five days short, and arrived Sunday March 14. 

Eden, with Ambassador Halifax, came in to see me the following 
day. We at once took up the Free French situation and its bearing on the 
relations between Britain and the United States. Eden did not seem to me 
to be familiar with the United States’ side of the question. I therefore gave 
him a complete exposition of our policy toward Vichy, the Free French, 
and the French people as a whole, from the time of the fall of Paris on. 
I emphasized the fact that Mr. Churchill in 1941 had in writing strongly 
urged this Government to maintain its policy toward Vichy, and that on 
other occasions, including his two visits to this country, he personally had 
urged me to continue it by all means. Mr. Churchill had saidj among other 
things, that, if the United States discontinued relations with Vichy, the 
French fleet would go over to the Germans, thus giving the balance of 
power in the Mediterranean to the enemy. 

I said to Eden that De Gaulle had rarely ever approached this Gov¬ 
ernment except for political recognition, and he had never engaged in 
icrious discussion of the military situation. “This Government,” I said, 
“not deeming it practical to become involved in French politics, consist¬ 
ently declined to join in the desires of De Gaulle for general and world¬ 
wide political recognition. And, so far as I know, that’s the sum total of 
his grievance against us.” 

The American Government, I emphasized, had no ill will toward De 
OHulle; but we regretted that he seemed to be so constituted, tempera¬ 
mentally at least, that he sought political preferment in the main. I quoted 
Mr. Churchill as saying to us that De Gaulle was a most difficult person 
lo get along with and had given the British almost unlimited trouble. I 
concluded by saying that if there were other cases of temperament like 
J)t* Gaulle’s they would materially interfere with the military undertakings 
nf our Government, 

Eden made a mild effort to justify Great Britain’s course by mention¬ 
ing the aid that De Gaulle had given Britain in the war. I contended 
ihiit the tremendous aid the United States had given Britain and the whole 
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Allied cause through its Vichy policy more than counterbalanced this as- 
sistance. ^ 

The following day Eden and Halifax called and handed me a state* 
ment Mr, Churchill proposed to make in the House of Commons on the 
next day, and expressed a desire that we approve it and release one of our ^ 
own here at the same time. This statement backed up the speech Generd,; 
Giraud had just made in which he abolished French legislation m North 
Africa subsequent to June 22, 1940, thus removing all race distinction be* 
tween native Moslems and Jews. Giraud declared that municipal asseo^ 
blies and general councils would resume their traditional role with their , 
members elected by the people. 

After telephoning the President, I prepared and released a statenieBt 
in which I said we were in tiie heartiest accord with the British Trim 
Minister’s timely and splendid statement and we found satisfaction In 
strongly commending the further step toward French unity taken by 
Giraud. I had already, on March 15, made a public statement heartily 
praising Giraud’s speech as making it possible “for all elements who de¬ 
sire the defeat of the Axis powers and the liberation of French territory 
to unite in their will to rid French soil of the weight of the Axis yoke.” 

I again took up with Eden on March 22 the question of North Africa 
and the position of the De Gaulle organization. I commented that De 
Gaulle had apparently entrenched himself with the support of larp British 
newspapers, which at times he turned loose on us with bitter criticism of 
certain attitudes and policies of this Government that did not please him. 
This had the effect of confusing public opinion and diverting it from tha 
Tnain purpose wc were determined to accomplish in North Africa—th# 
defeat of the enemy and the libemtion of that area from Axis domination. 

“The people of this country,” I said, “are now of course able .to 
see what we are driving at. They thoroughly understand that we consider 
the fighting of the enemy our first aim, and that we have continually had 
in mind and have never lost sight of the gradual liberalization of condi¬ 
tions in North Africa, promoting all such steps along these lines as might 
be possible without interfering with the military situation.” 

I then remarked that, during the time so many attacks had bf«n 
directed against American policies, no statement had ever been made 'by 
Mr. Churchill, Eden, or any official of the British Government. It would 
be extremely helpful in promoting and sustaining good relationships be¬ 
tween the British and American peoples for more public concurrence wUH 
American policy to be expressed from time to time. I. asked Eden point- 
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blank whether officials of the British Government could not occasionally 
drop some appropriate statement with respect to this as we went along. 

Eden readily agreed that something might be done along these lines, 
but I did not gain the impression that either he or Halifax was convinced 
of the advisability of the British Government's taking action to indicate 
lolidarity with the American viewpoint, 

I said to Eden we had information that De Gaulle was making an¬ 
other drive for political power. In connection with the forthcoming con¬ 
versations between his organization and the Giraud authorities in North 
Africa he fully expected to press for control, as political head, of whatever 
form of cooperation might result from the talks. I remarked that our own 
policy toward the French situation had always been that no supreme polit¬ 
ical power should be set up now to exercise control over the French peo¬ 
ple. No provisional Government should be created or recognized, and any 
political activities should be kept to the minimum dictated by necessity. 

Eden said it was his understanding that De Gaulle did not want to 
let up either a Government or a provisional Government, but did want to 
lltablish a unified French authority that could deal with French questions 
all over the world. He asked whether there would be any objection on our 
part to the creation and recognition of some central authority of this kind. 

I replied that it was our earnest desire to have the French factions 
little these questions among themselves. Up to that time we had recog¬ 
nized the authority of each group with respect to the territory in which it 
WAA operating. We particularly desired to refrain from introducing politi¬ 
cal questions into our relations with different French factions. We had 
always stressed our desire that these French organizations should have a 
military character. 

Eden then asked whether, assuming that the French got together and 
agreed on a unified authority that might deal with questions affecting all 
iirritories then under French control, such an arrangement would be satis¬ 
factory to this Government, 

I said that it seemed to me perfectly possible for the French factions 
to agree on certain things, but that we must always consider the true rela- 
llon of such a unified action. It would not be possible for them to be con- 
ddered as having political authority with respect to the French people or 
Ihn disposition of French territories before it became possible for the 
finch people to reestablish their own Government by their own will. 

Halifax then posed two questions. One: Was it desirable for Giraud 
and De Gaulle to get together? Two: In getting together and making it 
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dear that the it 

tee in London? ^^mmittee were formed it was absolutely ^ 
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Eden said his Government would y^^ ^ 

Government of France, even „{ people from both Fr«nA 

larger French National aj consider that these persona wtM 

'“‘“ffidaTbntttr^^^^^^^ tenrporarily dealing with que.tl« 

tot might affect Fren* States In May, . 9 ^, 

Prime Minister Churchi .j-mpce In North Africa ceased u 4 

at the moment when the last Aub „( the Alltel. , 

to vast African continent g^sse 

At that moment, too, Gene General Giraud, with tUl 

efforts to fly to J into his movement and hinwlf] 

probahle intention of Btmgi g 

taking charge in North , p,„motandnm he intended hart 

The President gave me on May » ^ tot the IllU 

ing Mr. Churchill, and asked my ^ „P,t tak 

presented in the French ^ to future of the controvjtiy, J 

a definite position ‘"•‘."“f Jm«T.o a memorandum In which I e,fM< 
I handed the President on May although outw#r^ 
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between two French ac ^ ’ Government in difficulties. ' 
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period as the French people in metropolitan France, unhampered and un¬ 
threatened, needed to formulate machinery to carry on a French Govern- 

ment. , _ • 

“It is very evident,” I said, “that the French National Committee is 

basing its whole policy on the idea that, when France is liberated from 
the Germans, organized elements under De Gaulle may be in control. At 
the moment, this policy is leading the De Gaullists to attack all French 
and other elements not with them. To obtain this control, De Gaulle has 
permitted to come under his umbrella all the most radical elements in 
France. Under their statement of April i, the Communists in France, 
probably the most highly organized political group there today, have an¬ 
nounced their insistence that De Gaulle be their leader.” 

My memorandum pointed out 1hat the British Government had given 
Its full financial and official weight to the De Gaulle movement. Thus the 
active propaganda carried on in the United States and in North Africa 
against all elements insisting on the free and untrammeled will of the 
French people to determine their own future had had more weight than 

^ould have been otherwise possible. ^ 

“Today, however, we face a situation,” I said, “where De Gaulle s 
active political propaganda directed from London immediately threatens 
the military success against the Axis Powers to which we have dedicated 
QUr every effort. It cannot but be realized from your message of con- 
iratulation for the Allied victory in North Africa that the real French 
contribution was given by the French forces under General Giraud, while 
throughout the period of the battle De Gaulle, through his political agita¬ 
tion directed from London, caused nothing but disturbance and concern to 
Mr military commanders.” 

il The remedy for this situation, I pointed out, was in our hands to¬ 
lly, but might not be tomorrow. We therefore had to reach an agreement 
■l(h the British on the fundamental question of the future of France and 
IW manner in which the free expression of the French will as to their 
Ikivrrtiment might be obtained. 

11 this agreement with the British could not be reached, I recom- 
iiiniiled that the President state candidly in his forthcoming conversation 
with Mr. Churchill; “Since General Giraud is fully cooperating and con- 
|i Hail lug to the military purposes we had in view, and bis military aid in 
Niirlli Africa is an essential in our war effort, we intend to support him 
III every way as military head of the French Allied forces whose collabora- 
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Uon is not only essential to the British and Anrericans, tat to the cans. ■ 

•'“Th"tr.<.S teaiLg thU n..—, -di.y 

- r=2; tdf^ £31 

.atihcation . J 

‘"«TCT" "icy bas been iu,U..J 

t‘^;:irrerued':ii^ en.hns.asnt that it had been " ■ J 
ner cent It had been one of the greatest classical operations, perfjt 

our Gole— l"re aT 

predion s"ri'rece iJ 

e„dh ta^tao yeats' woth of paving the way for rite Afncan eap»lld 
“IsTa JietiCu'on that,” I remarh«i, “hut one of rinrs. d.yj 
MVanr^rnTdSPresident had s»gges«d he nnght Bit U J 

iTbledtntble^^^^^^^^ “ '“to buncrJ 

and pit him against De Gaulle, one reason being that De Gaulle VTO M 
sidered a symbol of French resistance and the British just cou !■ 

him overboard, notwithstanding his many very objectionable and dlfflCl| 

"""^'■‘The on. big point in the situation,” I said, “that should ap^^«J 
both our Governments alike is that if this De Gaulle J 

go forward as it has been, it will undoubtedly bring ^ermus fricJ 

Ltween our two Governments. Large sections of people in this C 0 « 
will finally become aroused through false propag^da an 
Zs and machinations on the part of the De Gaulle organization, li 
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in turn the two Governments will be subject to repercussions that will 
seriously affect the relations between them.” 

I said there was nothing personal implied in my remarks, but I 
wished to point out with emphasis the poisonous propaganda activities of 
the De Gaulle organization both in this country and in North Africa. In 
the latter area the purpose seemed to be to undermine and break down 
support of Giraud and then for De Gaulle to take charge politically from 
top to bottom and transplant this organization to metropolitan France. 

De Gaullist agents were then trying to wean French sailors away 
from French ships touching at American ports and to induce them to be¬ 
come De Gaullists by offering them higher salaries. At the President’s or¬ 
ders, following a request from the Giraud mission, the sailors who left 
their ships were treated by our immigration authorities as deserters. This 
was to prevent further desertions and the immobilization of the French 
ships. The De Gaulle group, of course, demanded their release. 

I called these incidents to the Prime Minister’s attention, saying that 
wherever a De Gaulle representative went he kept everything in an uproar. 
I then made very emphatic more than once the universal belief that the 
British were definitely behind such De Gaullist actions with money, the 
aid of their radio stations, and through other methods. 

Mr. Churchill replied, first, that he personally was utterly disgusted 
with De Gaulle and, second, that the British were not aiding him as much 
is I seemed to think. 

I suggested that there were numerous ways for the British to get 
iway from their build-up of De Gaulle, rapidly or gradually, if the latter 
course should prove necessary. 

I made no special impression on the Prime Minister concerning this 
point, since he continued to urge that this Government should not support 
Giraud to the point of engaging in a quarrel with De Gaulle and the 
British. I replied that this would be the inevitable outcome of the British 
policy in regard to De Gaulle. 

Our conversation ended without any particular accord. On May iQ, 
|Q4,^, I sent the President a dispatch from Robert D. Murphy in Algiers 
quoting General Catroux, one of De Gaulle’s principal lieutenants, in a 
VPry frank revelation of some of the machinations going on within the 
Dr Gaulle committee to get full control over all French elements. Catroux 
ihowcd Murphy a long communication from De Gaulle expressing the 

J rriitest distrust of American policy, which he asserted was opposed to 
'rriich unity and a strong France, and fear that the United States was 
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counting on an early Italian debacle and would make concessions to Italy 
at the expense of France i« order to arrive at an early armistice. 

Catroux recommended that the British and American Governmmti 
take a definite stand, making it clear that they supported fully the 
of French unity but opposed De Gaulle’s drive for personal power. He 
pointed out that the British Government had ample means at its disposal 
to insist on the termination of De Gaulle’s present tactms. , 

In an accompanying memorandum, I said to the President, 
that you and Prime Minister Churchill are becoming more and more 
equally interested in disposing of this increasingly troublesome and seri- 

ous, not to say dangerous problem.” 

Mr. Roosevelt was unable, however, to win Mr. Churchill to the full 

and definite agreement both he and I desired. 

At the end of May, De Gaulle, following numerous exchanges of mei- 
sages with General Giraud, finally flew to Algiers for conferences with him. 
He immediately exerted all the pressure he could command to obtain con¬ 
trol in North Africa, and met with much success. Marcel Peyrouton Goi^ 
ernor General of Algeria, who was among the first on De Gaulle s black- 

list resigned to become an infantry captain, ^ ^ 

’ Then on June 3 De Gaulle and Giraud announced the formatK^l 
the French Committee of National Liberation, of which they were co-p^j 
dents They proclaimed the committee as the French central power, which 
would direct the French war effort in all forms and in places “d 
would exercise French sovereignty in all territories placed beyond thf 

enemies’ power. -r-v n ^ 

Regardless of the tactics of pressure used by De Gaulle to achieV# 

this end, the President and I, after consultation with Mr. Churchill and 
Eden decided to accept this development in the hope that it would end thi 
bitter fighting between French factions and bring them unity of action. 
The committee, moreover, had announced that it would turn ™ 

powers to the provisional French Government that would be establishia 
as soon as permitted by the liberation of metropolitan Fr^ce. 

On June 8 Henri Hoppenot, chief ad interim of the French Milit^ 
Purchasing Commission, and Philippe Baudet, delegate ad interim of tW 
French National Committee in the United States, called on me and handed 
me a notice of the formation of the French Committee of National Liberi* 
tion and the text of the declaration establishing it. 

I said to them that, as was well known, this Government had cm» ^ 
tinuously hoped for the unification of all French resistants in a comnMft 
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effort against Axis aggression, wherever it might be found throughout the 
world. I therefore warmly welcomed the spirit in which the French-Com¬ 
mittee of National Liberation had been formed. 

I concluded by expressing deep appreciation of the spirit of sacrifice 
that had made the union of true French interests possible, and added the 
conviction that the same spirit would continue to animate all Frenchmen 
in meeting the problems still to be faced for the liberation of continental 
France. 

We made this statement public the following day, while Prime Minis¬ 
ter Churchill communicated somewhat the same thought to the House of 
Commons. 

The President’s thoughts toward the French Committee, however, 
were clearly indicated in a memorandum he wrote following Ihs receipt on 
June 6 , of a memorandum from Robert Sherwood oT the Office of War 
' Information, who suggested that France be included among the United 
Nations in the celebration of United Nations Day on June 14? s-^id that 
the President make a statement for the inauguration of a new radio station 
near Algiers on that day. Mr. Foosevelt’s memorandum, addressed on 
June 8 to his executive secretary, Stephen T. Early, said: “Will you talk 
with Cordell about this? I have distinct doubts as to whether a United 
I'rance should be included in the roster of the United Nations next Mon¬ 
day. I should say that was premature. Also I hesitate to make any state¬ 
ment.” 

Early sent this to me for my comment. I replied on June 10 that, 
while we had been notified that the French Committee of National Libera¬ 
tion had been formed, there were many unsettled questions as to the com- 
mltlee’s future. Consequently we agreed with the President that any action 
|l this time looking to the admission of the French into the United Na- 
lluns would be premature. Furthermore, I concluded, it was our custom 
tu consult certain other United Nations before admitting new members. 

Despite our new note of friendship toward the French committee, 
Iherc still remained two basic questions. One was our desire that General 
Ulruud should be left in full command of the French military establish- 
in North Africa—for it was vital that no disturbance should cut 
tihwart our lines of communication and supply. On June 19 the British 
|nd ourselves requested assurances from both De Gaulle and Giraud that 
(hrre would be no important change in the French command in North 
AJrlrii at present. Giraud continued a!s the French commander, at least 
lor the time being. ^ 
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Prime Minister Churchill was in full agreement with 
on this milifary question/He cabled on June x 8 that d was .mperaU^ 
that the French Army in North Africa, especially on the , 

tod H. -1 Allies, and he 

communication. He exprei^eu ^ np Oaulle to < 

Pcaident had given to General Eiaenhowet not *° - 

direct or to control through* his partisans, .^av, Fre y 

Africa in the field of supplies, training, or operations. ^ ^ 

me eecond question was the degree of official recoptition to be g.v^ 
the 2 cLmitSe. Was it to be regarded as a 

or was it not? This question was to be partly settled at e Q ^ 

Conference, which was now in the offing. Gaulle wM 

The question that .further troubled us was whether De Gaulle wM 

sr hr.„“r rarrx 

keeping pace with Mr. Churchill in this change. ^ 

BriL Ambassador Halifax called on June 17 to Jand “e ^ 
from his Govemntenl which stated that Bn subs.ffiee » 
Gaulle’S headquarters in London were being terminated, and any futurf 
“nts wouU be made to the French Committee of NaUonal LtberatUffllj 

SJ hX-m anuLly a minimum o, g 6 o.o^.ooo. Unimtu^g 

„me of this subsidy had financed De Gaulle-s attacks on the UnllAI 

States Government. ui j tv.o nrlild 

On the same day Robert D. Murphy in Algiers cabled me the R t 

press guidance that had come from the Prime Minister. stated thji 

Mr. Churchill was concerned at the apparent bias in favor o 
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In press messages from Algiers and in their presentation in England. 
De Gaulle, the Prime Minister said, owed everything to British assistance 
and support; but he could not be considered a trustworthy friend of 
Britain. Wherever he had been he had left a trail of Anglophobia behind 
him. He had made many attempts to play Britain against the United 
States, and vice versa. He had done his utmost to cause friction between 
British and French in Syria, It was part of his strategy to gain prestige 
in France by showing how rough he could be with the British and French 
and now with the Americans. He had undoubtedly fascist and dictatorial 
tendencies. At one time he represented himself as a sole barrier against 
Communism; at another, as enjoying Communist suppprt. The Prime 
Minister pointed out that President Roosevelt, the best and truest friend 
that Britain and Europe ever had had, maintained strong views on the 
lubject of De Gaulle. 

Within the lines of this dispatch I could detect some results of the 
tmphatic talks the President and I had had with the Prime Minister 
concerning De Ga’ulle. 

Lord Halifax called on June 24 to inform me, at Eden’s request, that 
hli Government would no longer support the publication in London of 
two Free French newspapers, Eden admitted that one of these, the paper 
And finances for which were furnished by the British Government, had 
'Ipent most of its time in attacking the United States or General Giraud 
tr In making general trouble for the British Government itself. 

We made much progress at this time in settling another French prob- 
Inn that of the French West Indies. Admiral Hoover and Samuel Reber, 
AfWlstant Chief of the Department’s Division of European Affairs, whom 
had sent to Martinique in May, 1942, had negotiated an agreement 
With Governor Robert very shortly after the Allied landings in North 
Africa in November, 1942. The agreement was to our satisfaction in that 
It gHve us sufficient guarantees that the French islands should not be used 
^ nny way by the Axis. 

Stiff-necked Governor Robert, however, who still thought his alle- 
flrtrue was to Marshal Petain despite the German occupation of Vichy 
I'riuu'c, raised innumerable objections to carrying out the agreement. On 
April 26, 1943, I instructed our Consul General at Martinique, Marcel E. 
Mcllgc, to return to this country, thus terminating the informal direct 
H>lidlons we had with the French West Indies. 

After the creation by De Gaulle and Giraud of the Committee of 
Nmliinal Liberation in Algiers, Governor Robert resigned. We thereupon 
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agreed with the committee that Henri Hoppenot, Director of Civil Servic 
of the French Military Mission in Washington, should be 
assume authority over the French West Indies, also called the FrencB 

Antilles, and to go to Martinique. ; 

We worked out a statement to this effect with Hoppeno and.t^ 
War and Navy Departments. I sent it to the President on July 135 
approved; and it was issued that day. In it we stated that Hoppeno ^ 
assured this Government that the facilities and resources of the Fren® 
Antilles would be devoted to the fullest extent to ProsecuUon ^ tl» 
war against the Axis; that the military interests of the U^^ed State^ 
the Caribbean were fully recognized; and that /'“S 

naval and merchant ships would be put to use. We would send relW 
supplies to Martinique and'Guadeloupe, cooperate in the resumption 
their economic life, and return Consul General Mahge to his post. J 
Thus ended the question of Martinique and her sister island. In tM. 
face of Governor Robert’s intransigence we had been extremely forbeariflfe 
Desiring to create no cause for conflict in the Caribbean, we had 
President commented to me, “taken it on the chin” for many months Bj 
by exercising what at, times was almost superhuman patience and n 
straint, we had at last achieved our purpose without a direct struggle Wl( 

the hardheaded and small-bore Governor. J . 

Toward the middle of June, Eden had invited me to make a trip to 
London during which we could talk over our various problems. 

Halifax presented the invitation I said I hoped I might be able 
Churchill, using his code name “Former Naval Person cabled the Pr«| 
dent on June 22 with reference to Halifax’s report 
‘'After all the visits we have iifllicted upon you,” he said, I real y W 
it is time we played the hosts; and, short of yourself, there is cerUl^ 
no one whose visit would be more welcome to the public or more valusWI 

to us than Mr. Hull.” v n 1 ■ -I* 

The Prime Minister said he hoped very much that the Presl^ 

would give me any encouragement he might think I J?® "'S 

dent sent the message to me with his comment: I do hope that you 
go this autumn. I honestly think it would do a great deal of good. 

I thought hard over the invitation. I, too, thought that much 
could be accomplished by going to London. On the other hand, t 
probable that Mr. Churchill and Eden would soon again be on thll 
of the Atlantic, and there were problems coining to a head over here M 

had to be settled. i 
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I replied to Eden on July 7 expressing my deep gratitude to the Prime 
Minister and to him for their invitation and saying I had delayed my 
final reply in violation of propriety in an anxious effort to see my way 
clear to accept. It was with the profoundest regret that I was unable 
to do so. 

New cable exchanges were now taking place between President Roose¬ 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill on the broader subject of the relations 
of our two countries to the French Committee of National Liberation. 
Mr. Churchill had cabled on July 8 a suggested formula for accepting the 
Committee and dealing with it as the organization acting for French inter¬ 
nets in French territory which acknowledged its authority, subject always 
|0 the military requirements of the American and British forces. 

After my associates and I had studied this in detail, I sent the Presi¬ 
dent a memorandum on July 17 suggesting that for the present the com¬ 
mittee should give further and more satisfactory evidence of its complete 
ml genuine unity with the hitherto French factional elements in support 
id the single cause of the French Empire and of the United Nations. 
Iliere continued visible signs of bitter propaganda against French ele- 
iiMMiis by other French groups, and against the Allied Governments. There 
appearances of unity on the surface, but only on the surface. 

We drew up, however, a suggested formula for future relationship 
with the French Committee of National Liberation. This stated that the 
I Uritish and American Governments were prepared to treat with the com- 
miltee as administering those parts of the French overseas empire that 
m kiumledged its authority, and as acting as a trustee for French interests, 
t committee would afford such military and economic facilities as might 
lilt required by the United Nations for the prosecution of the war, 

I'he President sent our formula to Mr. Churchill on July 22. At the 
time he informed him that he objected to the use of the word “recog- 
Hllkm” in any form. 

Mr. Churchill replied on August 3, sending us a new Foreign Office 
Ini-fiuihi. Despite the President's objection the British came right back 
the word “recognition.” 

In a memorandum to the President on August'5 I pointed out the 
'im pw.iily, in our dealings with the French committee, to make a clear-cut 
itUlliu lion between military and other questions. The British had not 
I iniidp this clear. 

I I was perfectly plain to us that De Gaulle already was exerting every 
I jMiirl to make himself supreme in the committee and take over Giraud's 
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position as commander-in-chief of the French Forces in North Africa. 
French committee on JulJ^ 31 had issued a new decree creating a Commlfel 
tee of National Defense under the chairmanship of De Gaulle. Giraudll 
interested only in military matters, was a babe in arms in dealing witu| 
De Gaulle on a political level. If De Gaulle, whose hostility to the Uniteqi 
States was well known, assumed military control of North Africa, hra 
would in all probability create innumerable difficulties for General Eise^l 

hower. I 

In my memorandum to the President I said: “We have assumed thltl 
this Government has undertaken to equip a French Army of apprcndfei 
mately 300,000 men to serve, in the first instance, under the direct ordflM l 
of General Giraud and, in the final analysis, under the orders of the Allieil | 
Commander-in-Chief. We likewise assume that this undertaking on out , 
part was predicated on the understanding that General Giraud would 
have the final word with respect to the French forces which we are arm*^ 
ing, and that in military matters General Giraud would be the sole 
sponsible French authority with whom the two Governments would dell 
with respect to the French armed forces.” 

I attached for the President a new draft of an Anglo-American agrM* 
ment which sought to reconcile our various drafts with those of the Brit* 
ish. This he sent to Mr. Churchill, 

As their exchanges continued, the President and the Prime_ MinittMf 
agreed that they should meet, along with Eden and me, at Quebec, begin* 
ning August ii. I sent Mr. Roosevelt on August ii the draft of a statl* 
ment he might issue if he reached an agreement with Mr. Churchill oR 
relations with the French committee. I asked him, if an agreement wer# 
concluded, to withhold publicity long enough for us to inform the Sovllt 
Government prior to any announcement. The President and I had agrtM^ 
that he should leave Washington before me, so as to begin his mlllfiry 
talks with Mr. Churchill, and that I would join him in Quebec OH 
August 20. 


89 : First Quebec Conference 


BEFORE PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT LEFT for Quebec he re¬ 
quested Sumner Welles to resign as Under Secretary of State. He called 
Welles to his office at the White House and made this clear to him. 

During the previous few weeks the President and I had talked more 
than once about the problem of Welles. We were in agreement that he 
should resign, be given a special appointment outside the country, and 
assume the new duties involved. 

Some of the problems presented by Under Secretary Welles, which 
I will not enumerate at length since no purpose would be served by so 
doing, had been growing for two to three years. The Rio de Janeiro 
Conference in January, 1942, had demonstrated an attitude of his which 
was not new to me—^his readiness to make major decisions from time to 
time without consulting me. 

From our earliest association I had sought to give him reasonable 
I latitude in carrying on his work. I had asked him to go directly to the 
President with matters on which he was working, especially when I was 
closely engaged at the Department. This was in line with my policy that 
I my immediate associates, the Under Secretary, the Counselor, and the 
Assistant Secretaries, should see the President themselves on specified 
matters and with my knowledge. I felt that this occasional contact would 
I give them more experience, greater prestige, and keener interest in their 
work, and also relieve me of some of the innumerable burdens‘thrust upon 
B Secretary of State, especially in the difficult times through which we 
were passing. 

I found, however, that Welles abused this privilege by going to the 
president at times without my knowledge, and even attempting to secure 
I K decision, again without my knowledge. There.was perhaps some ex¬ 
planation for this tendency in the fact that Mr. Roosevelt and Welles were 
old family friends with the same social and school background. 

I During the period leading up to the outbreak of the war in Europe, 

when my duties in the Department were piling higher and higher each 
month, I authorized Welles to see many or most of the Ambassadors and 
1 Ministers desiring to call at the Department, especially in connection with 
routine matters and those of lesser importance. Naturally I would, in any 
event, see all foreign representatives desiring to see me, and also would 
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keep in contact with them on matters of major importance. Also, Wellil j 
was expected to bring or^send foreign representatives to me in connectioi j 
with crucial questions. This last I soon discovered he was not dolll|| 
in a number of instances, notwithstanding that I had made clear that II 
must insist on seeing representatives on such occasions, no matter hoiff I 
busy I was. Later, when a topflight Ambassador came to see me at myl 
invitation and I asked him to come back again and resume our discuSiloil|'| 
he immediately threw up his hands and said I would have to speak j 
with Mr. Welles. The foregoing practices gradually but steadily becaM.j 

more aggravated. j 

I began to note that Welles was carrying on personal correspondend ] 
with our diplomats and with officials of other Governments which should ^ 
have been carried on through the official channels of the State Depart* 
ment. He was sending personal notes to them and inviting personal rt* 
sponses from them on matters calling for Department notes handled in tht 
regular way. The adverse effect of this was that he was gathering into hll 
own hands items of negotiation or discussion that should have been of 
more general knowledge to me and to the Department officers directly 
concerned. 

In the late spring of 1942 Welles delivered two addresses on foreill 
affairs that tended to commit this Government to new lines of forel|i 
policy. The more important was on Memorial Day at Arlington Cemetery 1 
during the visit of Foreign Commissar Molotov, and dealt with our poifc 
war plans. On neither occasion did he consult with me in advance as It 
these new pronouncements. 

I called Welles to my office on June 20, 1942, and pointed out t§ 
him that no Under Secretary or Assistant Secretary had ever had tht 
function of giving out new foreign policy to any extent, and this funCilM 
did not in any sense exist now. Any attempt to have two leaders In itll 
person of the Secretary and the Under Secretary both undertake tt 
or to have the Under Secretary assume this role alone, T said, created i 
situation that I could not acquiesce in for a moment. 

I added that, under the well defined rules of the State DepartmCrt| 
no Under Secretary or Assistant Secretary should go direct to the 
dent on any official matters except at the President's direction or with Ultj 
knowledge and authority of the Secretary, and no one knew this battif' 
than Welles himself. I said that the unprecedented privilege I had glvil, 
him of access to the White House might have been a mistake on my pirt|| 
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for it was a privilege that none of his predecessors, to my knowledge, 
bad had. 

Welles replied that he was not aware that he had been defining new 
foreign policy in his speeches. He then said that, in view of what I had 
•aid, he would cease making speeches altogether. 

I responded that he made splendid speeches, and that I should like 
to see him make even a hundred speeches in support of the war; this 
•ingle question of omitting new foreign policy from his speeches, unless 
we had agreed upon it, was the sole thing I had in mind. 

To my surprise, Welles continued to the jend of our conversation to 
confuse the two entirely different classes of speeches, and to insist that 
he would not make any more speeches at all. To my further surprise, he 
•aid that the President had remarked in a conversation that he himself 
did not expect to make any speech on postwar problems but it would be 
all right for other members of the Government to do so as trial balloons. 

I replied that he had not told me about this talk with the President, 
nor was it in harmony with his first contention that he was not conscious 
of having referred to new foreign policy. 

Our conversation had the effect of clearing the air for the time being. 
Subsequently Welles did make speeches on foreign affairs, but he con- 
•ulted with me first. Nevertheless, he did not cease his practice of going 
lo the President over my head. I could not repose the same confidence 
In him that I did in my other associates. 

I felt that, notwithstanding his education and training in foreign 
•ffairs, he was narrower and less sound than my other associates on quite 
i number of major questions and policies. Before the war in Europe came 
itti differed on armed intervention in Cuba and on our evaluation of the 
rrmilts of the Munich Conference. After war came, we differed on the 
Western Hemisphere Neutrality Zone and on the proposed ultimatum to 
Japiin to which Roosevelt and Churchill agreed at the Atlantic Confer- 
•IM e, and in the formulation of which he had been an adviser. I felt this 
would have brought on war with the Japanese at a time when we were 
\m prepared than at the time of Pearl Harbor. After Pearl Harbor we 
dlflrred on the handling of Argentina at the Rio Conference, on the nature 
of his speeches, and on the structure of the postwar international security 
ttrgiinization with which I deal in Part Eight. These divergences were due 
At limes to a difference of philosophy and at others to differences over the 
ftiuiT [)ractical and effective means of handling crucial questions and 
|pi)Ui(*M, lo say nothing of Welleses frequent unwillingness to do teamwork 
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with me. This situation was particularly acute during the later years of 
his service, and was a h^dicap to those of us who were working together 

as a unit. , , 

For some years I had looked to him to supervise the admimstratioaf 

of the State Department in the most efficient manner possible. This wai 
the normal function of an Under Secretary, permitting the Secretary of 
State to devote more time to the formulation of policy. He seemed, how¬ 
ever, to become engrossed with other matters, with the result that most 
of us in the Department in position to judge were keenly disappointed by 
the result of his administrative services. After Stettinius became Updcr^ 
Secretary I encharged him with a complete administrative reorganization 

of the Department. tt j f 

The President, himself had begun to appreciate the extent of Undef 
Secretary Welles’s disloyalty to me. He complained particularly and mor* 
than once about the Under Secretary’s delivering the Arlington Cemetery; 
speech without having consulted either of us, and told me of remonstrating 
later with him about the speech. On one occasion Welles had gone to him 
with a suggestion that he be sent on a given mission. Mr. Roosevelt did 
not mention the nature of the mission, but he was sharply critical of tlW > 
fact that Welles had not consulted me before making the suggestion. j 
In early summer, 1943, the President himself realized that the situg- 
tion in the State Department could not continue. He decided on his own 
that in the light of all existing circumstances the efficiency of the Depart i 
ment would be improved by Welles’s retirement. We agreed that Wellfl'l 
resignation should be rendered easier for him by the President’s offer. tO 
send him to South America as roving Ambassador or to Russia on a specUl 

mission. , ^ j vui 

The President made this proposal to Welles when he requested hli'j 

resignation, pointing out that he could thus leave the State DepartnMI^ 

without undue sensation. 

Without giving the President a definite reply Welles came to my offlOl 
immediately and indicated his belief that the President had acted at UV 
instance. I gave him the full facts, including the one that the Presld««t 
had acted on his own deliberate judgment, after full investigation of tl« 
situation, regardless of whether or not he had acted as a result of any 

suggestion from me. ^ 

I then urged upon Welles the President’s suggestion of a special mllN 
sion, with particular reference to a conference at Moscow. In a toDO Of 
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finality, he promptly said that nothing could be gotten out of that sort of 
trip. He soon got up, came over to my desk, shook hands, and then de¬ 
parted. I have not talked with him since. 

I left shortly thereafter for the Quebec Conference, Welles went up to 
Maine. Instead of accepting the President's suggestion of a special mission, 
he wrote out his resignation and mailed it to the White House. 

Meantime I had arrived in Quebec on August 20 to take part in 
what became known as the First Quebec Conference. Prior to my arrival 
I’resident Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill had engaged in some 
days of intensive military discussions. 

They had decided that an Anglo-American invasion of northern 
France should be made in the spring of 1944. Mr. Churchill had argued— 
and continued to argue up to the Tehran Conference—that the invasion 
of Europe by the Western Allies should be through the Balkans, the “soft 
underbelly of Europe.” With the Gallipoli campaign, which he had fathered 
In the First World War, still in mind, he yearned to prove his theory that 
the war in Europe could be settled from the south. He repeatedly stated 
that an invasion across the English Channel might involve frightful 
casualties, and that Britain could not afford the loss of hundreds of thou- 
lands of lives such as at Passchendaele, Vimy Ridge, and Ypres during 
the previous war. He argued that a victory under such conditions would 
be barren for Britain; she could never recover from it and would be so 
weakened that the Soviet Union would inevitably dominate the European 
continent. He said that the southern European coast line was long and 
badly defended and offered huge tactical advantages, and he pointed to 
the fruitful North African campaign as an example. He also felt that an 
Anglo-American entry into the Balkans and southern Europe would pre¬ 
vent a Soviet rush into that area which would permanently establish the 
Ruthority of the Soviet Union there, to the detriment of Britain and inci¬ 
dentally of the United States. 

The President and his military advisers, however, argued that the 
Invasion of southern Europe could be even more costly, and that the 
prol)lem of supply and reenforcements across the length of the Mediter¬ 
ranean or around Africa and through the Red Sea was insurmountable. 
1'hey felt that a decisive defeat could be inflicted more quickly on the 
tier mans in France than in the Balkans. Since the United States would 
have to furnish the majority of the forces involved in an invasion of 
, Europe, the President was able to prevail upon the Prime Minister at 
(^(M‘l)ec, although the question came up for discussion again at Tehran. 
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When I arrived at Quebec the President and the Prime Minister had 

also discussed the tern* of surrender for Italy. . 

resignation on July 25, the Italian surrender seemed imminent They.^l^. 
likewise agreed that British forces should enter the Azores islands, wiA 
the concurrence of Portugal, to be followed by American forces two wcaki j 

'^^^^But they had not been able to agree on a joint Anglc^Amenc^'^ 
declaration concerning relations with the French Committee ^atio.^. 
Liberation and this Eden and I took up at our first meeting on August 20 
at the Citadel in Quebec. Eden was accompanied by ^r Alexander Cad^ | 
can British Permanent Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and j 
1 by James C. Dunn, the State Department’s Political Adviser on Euro. , 
pean Affairs, and by our Minister to Canada, Ray Atherton. 

When Eden brought up the subject I made the point that at no t.« 
had the Prime Minister not fully agreed in his telegrams to the PresidWl 

with the Dolicy of the American Government. 

Eden remarked, however, that in 1940 De Gaulle had b«n their on^ 
friend. I promptly replied that Britain had bad another friend, the Un. ^ 
States, and I reminded him of our many forms of assisUnce includ^l 
factions in preventing the French fleet and North African b^^ f^ 
falling into German hands, Admiral Leahy’s work in kwpmg up ^ 
and courage of the French people in Vichy France, and our naval support 

1nni7 before we cot into the war. i 

Men thereupon said he felt that Mr. Churchill could not act^pl 
formula with regard to the French Committee of NaUonal Lrbei^ 
which did not contain the word “recognition. My advisers and I ar^j 
that “recognition” was given only to a government or ^me form of 
ernment, whereas in this case we understood that both the ^ jjj 

United States Governments had no intention whatever of considering Ml 

French Committee as a government. 

Eden said it might therefore be necessary for the two (^verniiM^J 
to adopt their own formulas and make their announcements in their o««. 

separate waj^d ^ procedure, even if done by both GovemiMBllj 

simultaneously, would mean an obvious divergence of views. 

Eden said he realized that any such policy would be so consideWjl 

and he regretted such a possibility. ., *■ t ..uU 

I replied that I very much regretted the consideration of any 1U«] 
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divergence of views, but that if the British could stand it, we could too. 

I made a comprehensive exposition of our view that we had to con¬ 
sider the long-range future of France; but we reached no agreement and 
left the question open for further discussion. Eden remarked that the 
British public was against our view, and that this fact required con¬ 
sideration. 

At some moments the conversation had become a trifle sharp, al¬ 
though Eden and I had more than enough respect and friendship for each 
Other to keep our voices calm and our manners friendly. I remarked to 
Eden, with a smile, that he reminded me of a politician in my own 
country. 

He rejoined, “Are you, Mr. Secretary, not a politician too?” 

“Well,” I replied, “IVe been a politician during my long public 
service of nearly forty years.” Then, in a humorous way I added, “But I 
retired from politics, and now I’m a statesman.” 

Eden asked: “If you are a statesman, what am I?” 

“A statesman,” I remarked, “is a retired politician like myself.” 

At the following day’s session Eden and I and our advisers threshed 
out other questionsr I asked him how his thoughts were running on the 
question of whether to leave Germany after the war as an entity or to 
dismember her. 

He replied that while some members of the British Government felt 
that Germany should be dismembered, he himself—and he felt, in general, 
the Cabinet also—^were not in favor of imposing dismemberment, largely 
because of the impracticability of carrying it out. He said it would be weU 
to bring about a separation of the different states of Germany if it could 
be done voluntarily. 

’ I said that those of us at the State Department who were studying 
(his question seemed to be arriving at the same view as to the difficulties 
of imposing or maintaining a separation of the different sections of Ger- 
mniiy. We thought that an imposed dismemberment of Germany might 
|tirr(*ly create a German national slogan for union. A German economy 
tMust exist for the support of the people of Germany, and toward this end 
llirh national systems as canals, railroads, post office, and telegraph must 
Mist as units. But it was not impossible to consider an economic reorgani- 
illirm of Germany whereby in her own interests the decentralization of 
ihr ('(luntry would unconsciously develop. Such a means might be found 
flirough providing special access to a Mediterranean p>ort for southern 
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Germany so that those regions might look south for their outlet to the 
rather than be dependent on northern Germany. An area including lU 

and Trieste might be the proper Solution. 

I threw this out simply as a thought we had been discussing, not a* 
decision made or contemplated by our Government. Eden and Ca o^ 
eave the idea considerable approval. The discussion indicated toa | 
British, too, had been giving much thought to the possibility 
about, by natural forces, a separation of the German states, and specWfcj 
cally using the Adriatic ports as a southern German access to water, . 

Eden added that he had never been in favor of detachmg Bavw I 
from Germany and setting it up as a separate state with Austria. His vlr* 
was that it would be more advisable to restore, in general lines, the sep 
rate states of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire and form them into 

Danubian group. 

I then brought up with Eden a subject very close to my heart, one 
which I had devoted many hours of work and study over a long period 0 \ 
time—dependent or colonial peoples and their eventual attainment P 
independence. At the conference with President Roosevelt which Edl 
and I had attended on- March 27, during Eden’s visit to WashmgtM, t» 
President had raised the question of the policy of trusteeship after the WBP, 
He said he had read the draft of a proposal on dependent peoples whloj 
I had handed him, and that it seemed to be all right with the exception 
two or three minor points. 

I remarked on that occasion that our draft contemplated internatior 
supervision over dependent peoples except in cases of parent governtni 
and their colonies; and even in.those cases we proposed that intematlfl 
agencies might observe the entire operations of the parent GoverntWII 
relating to each colony and make public any and all facts that it WOU|| 

have the public know. i. . i.i- 1 

At the State Department we had given intense thought to the suu)( 

of dependent peoples, and the draft I had given the President WM I 
result of many months of study. It had been written, under my gutdiillO 
by Leo Pasvolsky with the help of Green Hackworth and Stanley Hul 

beck. I 

We had agreed that a copy of the draft might be handed to U 

British, with the understanding that this was not intended to be OUf Rf 
word on the matter. I accordingly instructed Pasvolsky to give BA n 
copy, which he promised to study and comment on in due course. 
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Sincf this was the seed of the trusteeship system set up by the United 
Nations organization after the war, and this was the first time we brought 
It up for international discussion, I give its substance here. 

Our draft stated that it was the duty and purpose of those United 
Nations charged with responsibilities for the future of colonial areas to 
cooperate fully with the peoples of such areas in order that they might 
become qualified for independent national status. Toward this end such 
cations had to adopt five procedures. 

First, they were to give their colonial peoples protection, encourage¬ 
ment, moral support, and material aid and to make continuous efforts 
toward their political, economic, social, and educational advancement. 

Second, they were to make available to qualified persons among the 
Colonial peoples, to the fullest possible extent, positions in the various 
brunches of the local governmental organization. 

Third, they were to grant progressively to the colonial peoples such 
measures of self-government as they were capable of maintaining in the 
Ulht of the various stages of their development toward independence. 

Fourth, they were to fix, at the earliest practicable moments, dates 
Mpon which the colonial peoples would be accorded the status of full 
Icdcpendence within a system of general security. 

Fifth, they were to pursue policies under which the natural resources 
uf colonial territories would be developed, organized, and marketed in the 
Irderesl of the peoples concerned and of the world as a whole. 

We suggested that regional commissions should be set up with these 
fifiilpt in view. The commissions would be composed of nations directly 
h’ljionsible for the future of various colonial areas, and other nations 
which had substantial interests in the region. The colonial peoples would 
liHvr appropriate opportunity to participate and to have or to achieve 
ii'|irc?^ehtation on the commissions. 

As a result of the war, we believed, peoples in several areas still 
lihnrf^pared for full independence would be released from political ties with 
Mil Ions formerly responsible for them. We therefore suggested that the 
t'liilrd Nations assume a special responsibility with regard to them, 
iiiMi logons to that of a trustee or fiduciary. 

We accordingly proposed the establishment of an International Trus- 
liTililp Administration composed of representatives of the United Nations 
mirt of all other nations which would cooperate in carrying forward and 
uptilyhig the provisions of the Atlantic Charter. The Administration would 
through regional councils composed of representatives of the 
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nations having major interests in the respective regions. The peoples of 
the territories held in trdst wouia be given full opportunity to take part 
the work of the appropriate regional council. , j .<1 

In general, the proposal was an effort to implement the pledgM, 
contained in the Atlantic Charter relating to the right of all peoples 
choose the form of government under which they would live 

Eden had already given me, throngh I^td Halifax on Febmary 4, ^ 
draft of a proposed joint declaration on colonial policy w ic wen m 
direction I Had in mind, though not nearly so far. , .,^1 

We were even then well launched on one ' 

operation leading toward the improvement of the 

peoples-a utilization of the regional commission which was one of th« 
sueeestions in my draft. We had set up with the British on March 9, 194 
an advisory Anglo-American Caribbean Commission. The economic a^j 
:ral Tnditions of the peoples in the colonies and territories of hj 
Caribbean were of keen interest to us because these lands lay in 
strategic front yard. Affairs of the United States and Great Britam llij 
the Caribbean had become “somewhat mixed up together,” to use M J 
Churchill’s phrase, when we acquired the lease of bases ° *3 

islands. Security reasons and an honest regard for t e we ^ 

peoples impelled us to suggest to Britain the creation of a commission tb.! 

would work toward this end. , ryv • „ 

This commission was conceived by Cbarle, W. Tanss.g a bm^ 
gauge highly intelligent businessman with extensive know edge of j 
Siwan aL. wbo in .94., as the ftesidenfs re,nes»t.t.v., 
survey of the British West Indies in connection with tbe 
leased from Britam. Mr. Roosevelt appointed bim f*.® 

SSalan of Uie Commission, with Rerford G. T»8well, G« j 
Puerto Rico, and Coert duBois, Chief of the Caribbean O^o Ul 
State Department, as the other United State '3 

States section of the Commission became integrated into th* SliJ 
SJStTnt, and Taussig was later an adviser on trusteeship-Ui fi 
American delegation at the San Francisco Conference. ^ 

The terms of reference of the Commission were broad, inctM 

matters of labor, agriculture, housing, health, (“J 

and economics. It was conceived as a J 

mandate clearly related to a world at peace but it w« 
plunged into efforts to keep the Caribbean peoples from being 8Urv«l « 
by the greater war demands in other areas. 
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The commission followed the principle of encouraging active par¬ 
ticipation by dependent peoples in shaping the policy in their area. Com¬ 
missioners were drawn from the area, a Caribbean Research Council 
composed mostly of local scientists and technicians was formed, and 
arrangements were made for biennial meetings of the West India Confer¬ 
ence, with delegates directly representing the people. 

The British and United States members worked closely together and 
obtained great cooperation from the island administrations as well as 
from the Caribbean Republics of Cuba, Haiti, and the Dominican Re¬ 
public. They early contemplated inviting France and The Netherlands, 
the other European nations possessing colonies in the Caribbean, to join 
in, which the latter did in 1946. 

The commission provided an example that I felt ,and said could well 
be followed by other nations and in other parts of the world. The South 
Pacific Commission, formed in 1947, was modeled on the basis of the 
txperience gainedTn the Caribbean. 

Two days after the White House Conference on March 27, 1943, at 
frhich the President brought up the subject of dependent peoples, Eden 
laid to me that he was much interested in our draft and asked whether he 
night in strict confidence show it to the Ministers of the British Domin- 
fens. I agreed, although emphasizing that this was not a final proposal 
but only a draft to which thought and attention might be given at this 
Huge, with the understanding that the President might have further views 
Urbcti the recommendations came to be drawn up. 

Now at Quebec in August I raised the subject with Eden again. In 
(mt, I brought it up three times during the Quebec discussions in an effort 
lo get his reactions. On the third occasion the Foreign Secretary said that, 
i\i be perfectly frank, he had to say he did not like our draft very much. 
He said it was the word “independence^’ that troubled him. He had to 
lliliik of the British Empire system, which was built on the basis of 
Ihimiinon and colonial status. 

He pointed out that imder the British Empire system there were 
Hrying degrees of self-government, running from the Dominions through 
llifl colonial establishments which had in some cases, like Malta, complete 
liH 'government, to backward areas that were never likely to have their 
IKIPH g(»vernment. He added that Australia and New Zealand also had 
Miltiiiial possessions that they would be unwilling to remove from their 
Hijiervisory jurisdiction. 
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I remarked that my thought in dealing with this problem had been to 
give encouragement to Jbe peoples in dependent areas. This was not with 
any view to their being given, tomorrow or next week, complete inde¬ 
pendence as separate entities, but to offer them, at some time when they 
could prove they were capable of independence, the possibility of so 
conducting their political development that they might be able to hope for 
this achievement, I cited the example of the Philippines in that we had 
always held out independence to them as a possibility if and when they 
were able to assume the responsibilities that went with such status. 

At the end of the long discussion that followed, Eden's position 
remained unchanged. His irremovable objection was to the word “indej 
pendence.” He felt this term could never have a satisfactory meaning tha# 
would cover what various governments might have in mind by it, | 

I believed the subject was too important for the long-range advanci* 
ment of the world to let it drop. Digging my toes in for a lengthy struggle^ 
I brought it up again and again with the British in the months that 
lowed. Two months later I presented it for discussion at the Moscow 
Conference of Foreign Ministers in October. Eventually these discussiOM 
led to the establishment of a United Nations trusteeship system, a material 
improvement over the old mandates system of the League of Natmnij 
The principles I set forth for the treatment of dependent peoples appeij^ 
today in Chapter Declaration Regarding Non-Self-Governing TerrK 

tories’^—of the United Nations^ Charter, And the word “independencui 
appears in Chapter XII—Tnternational Trusteeship System.” 1 

During this same session with Eden at Quebec on August 21^ f 
showed him the draft of a Four-Nation Declaration that we had prej;>ari( 
at the State Department to bind Britain, the Soviet Union, China^ 
the United States together after the war. My associates and I had hM 
numerous discussions in the course of preparing the declaration, and I hm 
gone over its various points in detail with the President and obtained hi| 

approval. * - uAi 

By this declaration the four powers would agree to establish at ttm 

earliest practicable date a general international organization, based on lU 
principle of the sovereign equality of all nations, and open to membenhM 
by all nations, large and small, for the maintenance of international ptiM 

and security. ^ j 

Here, I hoped, would be the basis for the foundation of the intern^ 
tional organization I had envisaged in my speech of July 23, 19431 
maintain the peace—by force if necessary. 
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The declaration also provided that, until the international organiza¬ 
tion was set up, the four powers would consult with a view to joint action 
for the maintenance of peace and security on behalf of the community of 
nations. They would establish a technical commission to advise them on 
the military problems involved, including the composition and strength of 
the forces available to meet a threat to the peace. They would cooperate 
toward reducing armaments. They would not employ their military forces 
within the territories of other states except for the purposes envisaged in 
the declaration and after joint consultation and agreement. They would 
act together in all matters relating to the surrender and disarmament of 
the enemy and the occupation of enemy or enemy-held territory. They 
would take all measures necessary to provide against a violation of the 
requirements imposed upon the enemy. 

It seemed to me that it was all-important to bring Russia in on a 
common determination to set up an international organization after the 
war. If an agreement were reached on this point, the settlement of other 
problems would be easier. If Russia refused, all other problems would be 
magnified. 

After Eden had read the draft he immediately said he liked it and 
liked for a copy, which I gave him. WTlhout hesitation he said he thought 
the declaration offered a good basis for an approach to the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment. It would be a good idea, he thought, for the United States to 
transmit a copy to Moscow, saying at the same time that a copy had been 
given the British Government for its consideration. 

Before the Quebec Conference ended we also discussed the draft with 
Mr. Churchill and obtained his concurrence. It was agreed that I should 
Hnd it to the Soviet Government for Marshal Stalin's and Molotov's 
Naction. 

^ Eden and I agreed at this same session that Allied military govern¬ 
ment should not be installed when Allied countries in Europe now occu- 
p\p(\ by the Axis were liberated by Allied armies. Eden brought up the 
fyhject by handing me a memorandum. He said it would be desirable to 
illlilpate the impression which had arisen that the Allied Military Govern- 
mint system now in effect in Sicily would be carried over and put into 
iff ret in the liberated countries. While this system was perfectly appro- 
Mlatr for use in enemy countries, he thought there was general objection 
li th(' thought of imposing only military government on the populations of 
#1 liberated countries. These countries had constituted Governments 
Whicli we had recognized, and which felt they should bear their share of 
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responsibility for maintenance of order in the civilian administration M 
soon as possible and in'such areas as were not actually under military 

operauons^^d j i had given this matter consid^ 

able thought myself, and had arrived at these 

decided to discuss the whole question with the Combined Chiefs of Staff, 
for eventual decision by the President and the Pnme Minister. 

Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill took up this question the followffli 
day August 22, in a conference attended by Eden and myself, Ca og^ 
Atherton, Harry Hopkins, and Dunn. I presented the text of a statem#^ 
designed to remove apprehension as to putting military government into 
effect in friendly and Allied countries liberated by the military operation*, 
we would undertake against-Germany on the Continent. After a few mini# 
amendments the draft text was agreed to. We decided to communicate it 
to the Soviet and Chinese Governments and the refugee Governments con. 

cerned, with a view to eventual publication. 

We discussed the attitude the British and American GoverntI_ n« 
should take toward the constituted refugee Governments. We decided, (A 
general that the two Governments should continue to support these G^ 
ernments and regimes, as then recognized by us ^he present twr W 

up to the defeat of the enemy. Then the peoples of the liberated countrW 
should have the full right to choose their own Governments. I fW'''** 
out that this attitude was in line with the statement we had agreed to wlHI 
respect to the administration of liberated areas. t^. ^ j 

In connection with this discussion, a message that King Georg* M 
Greece had sent to the President and the Prime Minister was 
to the meeting. The King had’asked advice from the President and IM 
Prime Minister as to the action he should take in view of a « 

certain Greek elements that he should not return to Greece until-alt*r • 
plebiscite on the subject of the monarchy had been held. . la I 

Roosevelt and Churchill agreed that the British Foreign Office shoulff , 
reply to the King, supporting his contention that he was pre^«l II 
return to Greece as soon as possible, and that he would then submi t lit j 
question of the royal house to a plebiscite. The President said thti OWfi| 
ernment would not take any different position. 1 

Mr. Churchill volunteered that the British Government would M 
struct its agents working with Greek guerrilla groups to 
encouraging those elements to put forward political claims at thil tlm* 1^ 
to the future form of government of Greece. 
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Although agreements on various subjects were arrived at without too 
much difficulty, the French Committee of National Liberation again fur¬ 
nished an insurmountable obstacle. Mr. Churchill said that all the liberal 
elements in the world, including the Governments-in-exile and the Soviet 
Government, were demanding an immediate decision granting full recog¬ 
nition to the committee. 

The President took the view that we had to think of the future of 
France herself. He said this would be in no way advanced by turning over 
the whole control of the French liberation movement to the present group 
comprising the French committee. 

The discussion surged back and forth for a long time, until the 
president suggested that he himself draft the form of a statement that he 
thought should be made. This was agreed to, and he said he would apply 
himself to it that evening. 

On the following day, however, and at the last session, held on the 
morning of the 24th, it was still impossible to reach any agreement. The 
British held out for a strong form of recognition of the French committee. 
The President said he did not want to give De Gaulle a white horse on 
Which he could ride into France and make himself the master of a govern- 
tmnt there. I was willing to deal with the French committee on all French 
Icrrltories over which the committee exercised control, but no further, and 
Ihc President backed me up completely. 

t The President offered to wager Eden a dinner that before many 
months had run he woul^ have quite a different view of the French com- 
Blittee from that he had now, Eden said he did not want to take the bet. 
Alter the conference was over the President said he thought he could have 
mide much further headway with Churchill on the matter if it had not 
liif n for Eden. He laughed heartily when Ray Atherton told him privately 
ill the exchange I had had with Eden on our being politicians. 

It was finally agreed that the two Governments would issue separate 
•trtlfnients. Each did the other the courtesy of showing the other its state- 
tmiM and accepting suggesticms. 

The President issued ours on August 26. In it we stated that: we 
(tfiifjosed to cooperate with all patriotic Frenchmen; we welcomed the 
MUblishment of the French Committee of National Liberation; we ex- 
Ifi! the committee to function on the principle of collective responsi- 
Iilllty of all its members for the active prosecution of the war; our 
tftilloEiship with the committee must be subject to Allied military require- 
HWiU; and we noted with sympathy the desire of the committee to be 
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?S;S1n«r2s^uI theWt .0 which it tcight be p.s»ble to g.v. effect 
f„ this desire had to be Go.eroment of 

^a"io?SF-ehch overseas territories which achnowledge i« 
“'■'"“Sis statement dc«s not constitute recognition o< 

libemtion “ —.will proceed, 

on the people of France, in a , t^eir own officials to 

in due course to select their own Government ana tneir 

administer it.” ^ ^ further in 

The British statement, issued on the same aay, w 

Id iubfS. Mr own fLve'rnnrent afur U.ey had had an opportumty » 

my return to Washington on August as I bef™ “ 
,or "tootles L a proie« we b-d b»d >n mM for »me ^ 
tte adherence of M French 

rT“1t“C;ha t pS — ,,, „ 

.be two^ Oovemnren. J 

political recogmuon since it ^ aia G<w» 2 | 

^“1 SrTpXfL rdXLrwould rLdve summe...a 
Xmnee to im principles from approprUte auUiorities that w«w mA 

'"Traded that the British during the previous summer 
tot the French National Committee in ^ndon be jj 

our suggestion final decision had been postponed. At t _ ^ JJ 

Hitprpnrp hv the French committee would give Laval an racuse » 
^he"^ over to the Germans if the German (o 
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then pushing the British back to El Alamein should reach that port. But 
now that the new French committee had been set up in Algiers, and now 
that French forces had taken part in the Libyan and Tunisian campaigns 
and the French military contribution could be expected to increase in the 
future, the time had come to take the initiative. 

Moreover, the memorandum concluded, the basis recommended for 
our relations with the French committee would probably fall far short of 
the committee’s expectations, but the invitation to adhere to the principles 
of the United Nations Declaration would have the broadest kind of appeal 
to all Frenchmen. At the same time, it would be a concrete manifestation 
of our good will which would place at a disadvantage those who might be 
inclined to criticize our formula as not going far enough along the road to 
political recognition. 

The President having agreed to proceed, I sent him a further memo¬ 
randum on August 30 attaching for his consideration a draft telegram to 
London, Moscow, and Chunking to obtain their consent to the invitation 
to the French committee. This he approved. Moscow and Chungking were 
agreeable, but London objected that the French committee would not be 
Content to adhere to the principles of the declaration and wanted to adhere 
to the declaration itself by virtue of the final paragraph of that document 
which stated that “other nations” rendering material assistance and con¬ 
tributions in the struggle for victory over Hitlerism might adhere. 

I had also cabled Robert Murphy in Algiers to inform him of our 
telegrams to our three major Allies. Murphy cabled me on September i6 
Hmt the French committee wanted to know if adherence to the declara¬ 
tion would make it a member of the United Nations. I replied on Septem- 
Upx 16 that adherence would not affect its status so far as we were 
Ionrrrned. 

Our initiative, therefore, did not bear fruit. The French committee, 
Nt l)e Gaulle’s urging, wanted to be considered a government or a nation 
iti g member of the United Nations. To this, in consideration for the 
I trut h people themselves, the President and I could not agree. The 
( unit h did not adhere to the United Nations Declaration until January 
*. 1045 . 

I had a conference on French and other matters with the President 
it thr White House on October 5. Mr, Roosevelt decided that French 
ifjiii’Hrtilation on the politicomilitary commission being set up at Algiers 
be restricted to matters other than the military occupation of Italy 
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and to matters on which Britain, Russia, and the United States decid^ 
that France had a direct^interest. The French were not to function as full 

”^™The'President on October 6 gave his approval to the draft of a 
that I took to him embracing the administration of liberated France. TM 
British and we intended to present this at the Moscow Conference, then in 

^iS’^e terms of this draft, Britain and we agreed that the.ultimad 
aim of the Allies should be the free and untrammeled choice by the Fren« 
people of the form of government under which they wished to liv^Un^ 
that stage should be reached, the largest measure of personal and ^liti^ , 
liberty compatible with military security should be restored to the , 

there should be freedom of "speech, of opinion, of the Pf , 

spondence; and the French flag should be used on French public buildup 
In all liberated areas, however, the Supreme Allied Command woiM 
have supreme authority so long as and so far as 
required The civil administration under the Supreme Allied Com aiu^ 
should be conducted by French citizens as far as possible. The Director,* 
Civil Affairs would be a French officer appointed by the Supreme Alli J 
Commander from the French contingent or French Liaison Mission wll^ 

the military operations in France. ^ 

Military control of civil affairs would be as short as practica&li. q 
circumstances permitted, the transfer of civil responsibUity to Im 
hands would be progressive. 

The Supreme Allied Commander, in order to achieve the eventual 9 
of full freedom of choice by the French people of the form of 8°^®^ 
they wished, would do his bestto hold the scales even between all ¥m 
political groups sympatheUc to the Allied cause. One of his first W 
would be to establish relations with resistance groups within Franc# 
to secure their cooperation in civil matters. He would have no dei^ 
with the Vichy regime except to liquidate it. He would not employ tDlAM 

who had collaborated with the enemy. , , jjl 

We made a further gesture of friendship toward the French L<^ 
mittee of National Liberation in November when the President deslgrtl^n 
Edwin C. Wilson as the United States representative to the conindliM 
with the personal rank of Ambassador, 

Mr. Roosevelt and I, however, continued throughout i <)43 ^ 

De Gaulle’s ambitions and the pressure and propaganda meth<utaj| 
utilized to fulfill them. Even as we had feared, he soon forced OlriH 
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Into the discard. Giraud resigned as co-president of the committee on 
November 9, and the reshuffling of positions that followed left De Gaulle 
with full power. 

The President, and we at the State Department too, took full note of 
De Gaulle^s high-handed overthrow of the independent Lebanese Govern¬ 
ment in the Near East on November ii, 1943? and the imprisonment of 
the President and Ministers of the Lebanese Republic. Two weeks later 
De Gaulle, as a result of strong pressure from the British and American 
Governments, was required to abrogate his decrees suspending the Leba¬ 
nese Constitution, dissolving the Lebanese .Parliament, and naming a 
*‘Chief of Government.” He had to release and restore the President and 
Ministers to their offices. 

From Cairo the President cabled me on November 27 that he was 
convinced no final decisions or plans concerning civil affairs for France 
ihould be made at this time, 

*The entire North African situation is complicated,” he said in 
paraphrase, “but the Lebanon affair illustrates the general attitude of the 
Committee and especially De Gaulle. The latter now claims the right to 
ipeak for all France and talks openly of plans to set up his Government 
In France as soon as the Allies get in. 

“The thought that the occupation when it occurs should be wholly 
military is one to which I am increasingly inclined.” 

The President said he would discuss this informally with Stalin and 
Churchill, but he hoped we could hold up the entire matter. 

After his return to Washington, I sent him in late December a memo- 
iimdijm informing him of the position of the French committee's repre- 
wiinuive on the Allied Cwnmission for Italy. He sent me on December 31, 
194.1, a copy of a memorandum he had dispatched to Churchill, attaching 
iny memorandum. In this he said: 

“When you and I look back eleven months we realize that De Gaulle 
Hful his committee have,most decidedly moved forward by ‘the process of 
Ih hi I ration'—in other words, here a little, there a little. 

“'Phis is another example. This puts France -on to the Allied Com- 
lulmion for Italy, even though the memorandum says that the French 
li'prrHt'nlative will not have anything to say about it. However, he will 
iUll be a member of the commission, 

“ For the life of me I cannot see why France is entitled to anybody 
tiu! Allied Control Commission for Italy. His presence there will, we 
khow from experience, cause controversy and more trouble with the 
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French Committee. ... I wish you I could run this Italian busmest. 

We would not need any^help or advice.” 

In the latter part of i943) however, our attention became 
trated on problems of a more important nature, relating to a larger nationj 
and a full-fledged ally, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


I 


90 : Stalin the Sphinx 


RUSSIA OFFERED to the United States and to all the United 
Nations in 1943 the most puzzling problem in international relations. 
What could be expected of her in the postwar world? Would she cooper¬ 
ate with the Western nations and with China? Would she join an inter¬ 
national organization to maintain the peace? Would she'insist on territorial 
expansion at the expense of her smaller neighbors? Would she go to the 
opposite extreme, give up all ambitions and retire to strict isolation within 
her old borders? 

At the beginning of 1943 Russia was a complete sphinx to all the 
Other nations of the world, except that she stood there fighting heroically. 

We knew what Stalin’s territorial ambitions were, as expressed to 
Eden in December, 1941; but we also knew that Stalin had reluctantly 
acquiesced in Britain’s last-minute refusal to agree to them in May, 1942. 
We realized that* friction, sometimes sharp, had risen between the U.S.S.R. 
and the Western Allies over the second front; we recalled the intemperate 
language Stalin had used toward Churchill in August, 1942, But we knew 
that military preparations were under way that should more than satisfy 
Stalin on this point. We had also seen the bitterness of the Polish-Rus- 
llan dispute. 

In every important Foreign Office in the world interest in Russia was 
tapidly developing. Allied statesmen were urging that somehow the inten- 
"tlons of the Soviet Union should be ascertained so that the United Nations 
r might know how to plan the world that would exist after the peace. 

^ The enigma of Russia came very much to the fore in my series of 
funfcrences with Eden in March, 1943* We agreed on the extreme impor- 
tIIlice of ascertaining Russia’s probable future course with respect to 
Europe and the world. I asked Eden whether he thought Stalin had any 
111 her choice than these two alternatives: one, isolation after lopping off 
rffUiin territory along Russia’s boundaries, accompanied by the main- 
Irniiuce of heavy armaments; two, become part of the world and meet 
nil Russia’s responsibilities under a sane, practical policy of international 
lllHiperation. Eden said he knew of no other choice. 

I discussed at some length the question of Britain and the United 
Itites making earnest, friendly representation to the Soviet Government 
tU the end that the Soviet Union should broaden its perspective and 
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former Ambassador to Russia, on a special mission to Moscow in May, 
1943. Davies suggested pn the President's behalf that, if Stalin and he 
and Molotov and myself could get together, all questions could be settled. 
Stalin replied that he wondered whether this really was true. He finally 
inclined toward a personal meeting with the President; but when Chur¬ 
chill suggested that he too should be present Stalin pulled back. He was 
less disinclined to see a meeting of the Foreign Ministers. 

In that same month of May I went thoroughly into A^^erican-Soviet 
relations with Soviet Ambassador Litvinov, seeing him on the 8th shortly 
before his departure for Moscow on leave. I emphasized that self-preserva¬ 
tion was the foundation of international cooperation for the purpose of 
winning this war against the worst desperadoes in history. This, I said, was 
secondary in importance only to the purpose of preserving the peace by 
the same international cooperation after the war. 

In other words, I said, the common interest of self-preservatioa 
caused this country and others to fly instantly to the side of Russia when 
she was attacked by Germany, and all to fight jointly for the common 
purpose of defeating the Axis aggressors. Good social relations between 
peoples and countries were fine; good friendly relations were better; but, 
desirable as such relations were, the real basic foundation of close political 
and economic relations between Governments and peoples in these modem 
times rested on the doctrine of self-preservation. 

I recalled that for sixty years prior to the First World War the peoplet 
of Russia and the United States knew both collectively and individually 
that they were friendly toward each other. That friendship had become 
traditional. And there was no reason whatever why we could not continue 
that same true friendship, together with a common interest in the future 
peace and stability of the world. 

‘Df course,” I said, “Russia or the United States could isolate itself 
and ward off outside attacks for a few years. But the inevitable result 
would be a considerable drain on the economic strength of the country 
pursuing such a policy. And in time a more or less chaotic world, led by 
unscrupulous dictators, as at present, would get out of hand.” 

I emphasized and reemphasized my opinion that the Russian peopi# 
were intelligent, agreeable, and capable, and that they made a good im¬ 
pression on others. The American people likewise had these same quaUtieit 
It would therefore be entirely natural for friendly relations, which had 
existed for long years between our two countries, to be continued and 
strengthened even though the clearing up of misunderstandings and aus- 
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picion might require a little effort on the part of the leaders and officials 
of each country. 

I stressed the disastrous alternative to this course, and expressed 
the hope more than once that Litvinov would bring these ideas home 
to his Government when he arrived in Moscow. 

Litvinov expressed some skepticism about the state of mind in the 
United States regarding isolation, and also thought there was some feeling 
on the part of many Americans directed against Russia and the Russian 
people because of some alleged discrimination or accusation. 

I went again over some of the points I had made, and said that one 
step that would improve our relations would be the avoidance of precipi¬ 
tate action such as Russia recently had taken in severing diplomatic 
relations with Poland without notice to any of the United Nations. 

Two weeks after this conversation we were encouraged by the official 
dissolution of the Communist International, or Comintern, in Moscow, 
announced on May 22, 1943. The activities of this organization, which 
directed the Communist movement throughout the world, had long given 
our Government much concern. The Soviet Union had formally promised, 
at the time we established diplomatic relations with her in 1933, that she 
would restrain all organizations under her direct or indirect control from 
any agitation or propaganda designed to bring about by force a change in 
the political or social order in the United States. But this promise had 
been evaded on the specious ground that the Comintern did not come 
under the direct or indirect control of the Soviet Government. The con¬ 
tinued activity of the Comintern, and its connections with the Communist 
Party in the United States, had been one of the principal causes for our 
Inability to achieve the close and friendly working relations with the 
Soviet Government from 1933 to 1941 which the President and I desired. 

Mr. Roosevelt and I could logically believe that Stalin’s dissolution 
of the Comintern was due in large part to the representations our Govern¬ 
ment had made over and over again to the Russian Government. We had 
never left Stalin, Litvinov, and Molotov in any doubt as to our attitude 
that the existence of the Comintern, and the obvious connection between 
It and the Russian Government despite all Moscow’s statements to the 
contrary, were keeping our two countries from achieving the cooperation 
We wished and needed. From the time we sent Ambassador Bullitt to 
Moscow we had never ceased to insist on the Russian Government’s ob- 
lirrving its pledges to abandon its support of subversive activities in the 
United States. The Russians had insisted that they had, in fact, carried 
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out their pledge; but Bullitt in Moscow and I in Washington kept reply¬ 
ing, in effect, “You know«that we know better.” We strongly reemphasized 
our position at the time of the world Comintern meeting in Moscow in the 
summer of 1935, to which American Communists had been invited. We 
had not yielded our ground during the years that followed but kept our 
position alive and encouraged other countries to maintain a like stand. 
After war came to Russia and the United States, we pressed upon the 
Russians the doctrines of cooperation contained in the Atlantic Charter ;, 
and the United Nations Declaration, and made it clear that such cooper*? j 
tion was incompatible with any sort of support of subversive activitie*| 

within any of the United Nations. ^ y 

Whdit the dissolution of the Comintern now portended, neither Mr,j 
Roosevelt nor I could definitely say. Whether its activities would stiU 
be continued under some other guise remained to be seen. It was at least 
a gesture of friendship in the direction of the Western Allies, and th* 
President and I were prepared to hail it in that sense. I made a public 

statement on May 24 in which I said: 

“The dissolution of the Communist International is welcome newi* 
The elimination of that organization from international life and the cessa¬ 
tion of the type of activity in which that organization has in the past 
engaged is certain to promote a greater degree of trust among the Um^ 
Nations and to contribute very greatly to the wholehearted cooperatiqft: 
necessary for the winning of the war and for successful postwar under? 

tak.ings<i^’ « 

The President made his fourth unsuccessful attempt to meet with 

Stalin at the time of the Quebec Conference in August, 1943- He had ] 
hoped to induce the Soviet leader to attend that meeting. J 

At about the time of the Quebec Conference, a portion of the Sovirtt 
press suddenly put forth the idea that, although a meeting of the chieflf 
of the American, British, and Russian Governments was impossible, be¬ 
cause of Stalin’s preoccupation with directing the stupendous battle in 
the east ag^nst Germany, a meeting of the Foreign Ministers could well 
and fruitfully be held. 

The President and Churchill both took up this suggestion concUP* 
rently and asked Stalin whether he shared the opinion that a meeting M 
the Foreign Ministers of the three powers in the near future would H 
expedient. Stalin replied to both on August 24, stating that he was In 
accord. He added that the meeting should not be of a narrow explorat^ 
character but should be a practical preparation leading to definite dect- 
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sions by the three Governments. He suggested that the range of questions 
to be discussed should be determined in advance. 

At that moment one or two columnists who on various occasions in 
the past had taken fierce delight in attacking me, unleashed a particularly 
virulent campaign to the effect that I was intensely anti-Russian, and that 
my real objective was to see Germany and Russia fight each other to the 
death, with Russia bled white and the United States holding aloof. 

On August 27 I issued a public statement designed to combat the 
evil effects of this publicity, which I said lent aid and comfort to the 
enemy. On the same day I called the Soviet Charge d'Affaires, Andrei A. 
Gromyko, to my office and said to him that the absolute falsity of this 
publicity should, of course, be well known to Soviet officials just as it was 
to American officials, but I feared lest it should injuriously affect the 
state of mind of uninformed persons in Russia, in the United States, and 
in other countries. 

Gromyko agreed that I, along with other officials of this Govern¬ 
ment, was doing everything possible to promote and preserve the friendly 
relations now existing between our two Governments and to carry forward 
on this basis the fullest cooperation in the prosecution of the war. 

When I saw Molotov at Moscow in October I spoke in warm praise of 
Gromyko, saying that he was proving himself very capable. In numerous 
conversations in 1943 and 1944 Gromyko, who soon became Ambassador 
to the United States, impressed me most favorably by his practical judg- 
merit and efficiency. 

I was gratified to receive from Gromyko on September 3, 1943, a 
communication in which Russia joined with the United States and Great 
Britain in agreeing that Iran should be permitted to sign the United Na¬ 
tions Declaration. This meant a further assurance that Russia would 
respect the independence of Iran after the war. 

Following exchanges of views with Churchill, the President sent 
Stalin a further message on September 6, in which he said that both 
( Imrchill and he were pleased with the idea of a political and military 
meeting on the Foreign Minister level. Although the Prime Minister had 
uuggested London or another city in England as the meeting place, the 
President said he thought a more remote spot would be better. He men¬ 
tioned Casablanca or Tunis, or even Sicily. He said he wanted to send me 
to the meeting but did not want me to undertake so long a journey, hence 
he would send Under Secretary Welles. 
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Two days later Stalin suggested Moscow as the place and the begin¬ 
ning of October as the time, and on September ii the President agreed. 

I delivered on September 12 a radio address over a national network | 
to sum up our latest views on foreign policy and to convince our peopl* i 
that it was to the highest interest of the nation to take our full share 
in postwar cooperation with other nations. 

‘It is abundantly clear,” I said, “that a system of organized inter* 
national cooperation for the maintenance of peace must be based upon 
the willingness of the cooperating nations to use force, if necessary^ to 
keep the peace. There must be certainty that adequate and appropriati 
means are available and will be used for this purpose. Readiness to ust 
force if necessary, for the maintenance of peace is indispensable if effec¬ 
tive substitutes for war are -to be found.” 

I suggested three postulates for organized international cooperation 

after the war. 

The first was that each nation should maintain a stable government* 
Each nation would be free to decide for itself the forms and details of lU 
governmental organization—so long as it conducted its affairs in suc|i A 
way as not to menace the peace and security of other nations. t 

The second was that each nation should conduct its economic a^alri 
in such a way as to promote the most effective utilization of its human an4 
material resources. Although each nation should be free to decide* (of 
itself the forms of its internal economic and social organization, it should 
conduct its affairs in such a way as to respect the rights of others and to 
play its necessary part in a system of sound international economic^ reli* 

tions. 

The third was that each nation should be willing to submit difference 
arising between it and other nations to processes of peaceful settlement ^ 
and be prepared to carry out other obligations that might devolve upon It 
in an effective system of organized peace. 

At this time Welles was still in Maine, and I had reliable inforrnallcm 
that he was writing numerous letters to friends in Washington that h* 
had been the victim of ill treatment. 

After a certain amount of this had accumulated, I went to tlw 
President, I recalled to him that he and I had agreed to Welles s niiiklm 
the trip to Moscow as the best means of getting him out of the Dq)iirh 
ment without a public sensation, but that now conditions were diffcrpnl* 
Welles had not seen fit to join in with our plans but had gone off 
Maine, whence he was writing many persons and apparently endeavorln|| 
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to martyrize himself. I also recalled Welles’s remark when I had brought 
up with him our plan to send him to Moscow; namely, that nothing 
could be gotten out of such a trip. I said I now would oppose his being 
given recognition by the State Department unless he retracted some of the 
harsh criticism attributed to him and declared his loyalty to the Depart¬ 
ment and the Administration. 

Welles did nothing of the sort, but continued his long-distance criti¬ 
cism of me and the Department generally. As the campaign by one or 
two newspaper critics went on, to the effect that I was Russia’s enemy 
and wanted to see her bled white, I went to the President and said I 
would strenuously oppose Welles’s going to Moscow. 

I said to the President that, wherever the conference might be held 
—anywhere between here and Chungking—I would be there myself. 

The President immediately expressed his gratification that I would go, 
and he repeated it two or three times with emphasis. He was also sur¬ 
prised. He knew I had not been feeling well, that I was no longer young— 
I was then on the eve of seventy-two—and that I had never before been 
In an airplane. 

He did not know another fact—I suffered somewhat from claustro¬ 
phobia. One hot night some years before, while on a railroad sleeping car 
with the windows open which was passing through a long tunnel, I 
awakened and became conscious of apparently suffocating from carbon 
or other gases. I thought the train had been obstructed in the tunnel. 
Ever since then I had had a horror of being in cramped, enclosed places. 
I had that feeling about airplanes, and consequently had never flown 
before. 

Nevertheless I now decided I had to fly to the diplomatic engage¬ 
ment at Moscow just as an officer has to take his unit into battle whether 
he wants to or not, 

I made my decision on my own, without consulting my doctor or 
Mrs. Hull. 

The President cabled Stalin on September 24, saying that on further 
consideration he was most anxious that I attend in person the meeting 
with Mr. Molotov and Mr. Eden. He said I would find the long flight to 
Moscow extremely difficult for physical reasons, and could the conference 
therefore not be held in England? He believed it would be a great ad- 
VAntage to all of us if I could personally attend the conference. He felt 
Aure the British would be willing to make the change. He suggested (Octo¬ 
ber 15 for the opening session. 
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Stalin replied that he must reluctantly insist on Moscow as the meet¬ 
ing place. I accordingly s^id to the President I would go to Moscow. My 1 
health was less important than the conference. > 

The President on September 25 announced Welles’s resignation as ,. 
Under Secretary of State and his replacement by Edward R. Stettiniua^j 
Jr. I had a high regard for Stettinius on account of his extensive bustne»j 
experience, his fine character, and his belief in the principles and policiet/ 
President Roosevelt and I were supporting. He made a splendid showingjf 
as Under Secretary. Had he continued in the Department during the yeaw 
following he would have correspondingly increased his prestige and capac-w 
ity as a top-ranking official in our foreign relations. 

Intensive exchanges of cables were taking place among the State 
Department, the British Foreign Office, and the Kremlin on the topics 
to be considered at the conference. These included the postwar treatment 
of Germany, Italy, and Austria; the scope of the politicomilitary commis¬ 
sion in Algiers to handle Mediterranean problems; the attitude of the 
three powers toward the French Committee of National Liberation, towardj 
Turkey, toward Iran, toward the resistance movement in Yugoslavia, and 
toward the liberated areas; and relations between Russia and Poland. 

The economic topics included cooperation in rehabilitation of war 
damage in the U.S.S.R.; joint action for assistance to other countriu; 
collaboration on such matters as food and agriculture, transport and com- 
munications, finance and trade, and the International Labor Office; and 
reparations. 

I had hoped to get our Four-Nation Declaration on postwar agree-i 
ments, including the establishment of an international organization; to 
maintain the peace, which Mr. Qiurchill and Eden had approved at th* 
Quebec Conference, included as possibly the principal point on the agenda, 
Immediately after the Quebec meeting I had sent the full text to MoscoVi 
with the hq)e that the Soviet Government would give it favorable con¬ 
sideration. 

My disappointment was sharp indeed, therefore, when Foreign Com¬ 
missar Molotov informed us that Russia could not accept the declaration, , 
Her principal objection seemed to be that we had included China. Ruula. 
felt that China had no interest in European matters and consequently 
should be left out. 

The President and I believed, on the contrary, that China had I 
rightful place in such a declaration. She was not nearly so powerful mllU 
tarily as the other three nations; but her population was larger than thoU 
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of the other three put together, she had vast potentialities if her people 
could be united, she had been fighting against the major Pacific enemy for 
more than six years, and after the defeat of Japan she would be the princi¬ 
pal strictly Asiatic Power. 

I felt it would be a bad blow to China psychologically to be excluded 
from the Four-Nation Declaration. Her long war with Japan had been 
a terrible strain on her resources and morale, and any such exclusion 
might plunge her into the depths of defeatism and resentment. It would 
also be easier to influence China’s development internationally and intern¬ 
ally if she were on the inside of any special relationship among the big 
Powers than if she were on the outside. 

Of keen interest to us were the relations between Russia and China, 
who had the longest common boundary of any two nations in the world, 
longer even than the Canadian-American boundary. These relations 
would be better if Russia and China were on an equal footing in a four- 
nation arrangement. I was convinced that Russian cooperation would be 
of great assistance to us in rehabilitating and unifying China after the 
war. Russia would have moral influence on the Chinese Communists, even 
though their t3^e of Communism was not exactly the same as the Rus¬ 
sians. We did not put any specific proposal to Russia on this score during 
my period of service; but we repeatedly talked with her, as we did with 
other countries, to emphasize the interest of all nations in China’s rehabili¬ 
tation, and hence the need of their active aid for this purpose. 

Britain had adopted our view that the Four-Nation Declaration was 
of vital necessity, though she was not so convinced as ourselves that China 
should be one of the signatories. 

At the beginning of the year our Government, to improve the status 
of China, had taken an important step—the relinquishment of our extra¬ 
territorial rights in that country. As early as 1934 the President had ex¬ 
pressed our willingiiess to negotiate this project with China when ccmdi- 
lions were favorable. I had been on the point of proceeding with such 
negotiations in 1937 when the Japanese invasion of China rendered them 
Impossible. 

British Ambassador Halifax called on me on April 25, 1942, to hand 
me an aide-mSmoire from his Government suggesting that negotiations 
nhould begin. This referred to a memorandum we had given the British 
Foreign Office on March 30, 1937, making the same suggestion. 

Numerous exchanges took place between the British and ourselves to 
arrive at a common agreement. The Foreign Office wanted to make a 
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special issue of the International Settlement at Shanghai. They also felt 
it necessary to consult th^ Dominions. I stated that what we had in mind 
was the complete wiping out of all rights of a special character. Any hold¬ 
over from the existing anomalies would be a further problem and the cause 
of continuing friction. Britain agreed. 

Finally, on October 9, 1942, the British and we notified China of our 
willingness to begin negotiations. Our decision was made public on Octo¬ 
ber 10, the Chinese national holiday, and occasioned a stirring exchange 
of friendly messages between the President and Chiang Kai-shek. 

I handed the draft of our proposed treaty to Chinese Ambassador Dr. 
Wei Tao-ming on October 24. In a press statement I said the step wo 
were taking was one of special personal gratification because we had long 
desired to take it in practical application of the fundamental principles of 
our foreign policy. 

The negotiations on the basis of this draft were shortly concludedf 
and I signed the treaty with Dr. Wei Tao-ming on January ii, 1943. The 
treaty provided for the relinquishment by the United States of extra-^ 
territorial and other special rights in China and stipulated that Americanif 
in China would be subject to the jurisdiction of the Chinese Government 
in accordance with the principles and practice of international law. It also 
provided that negotiations would be entered into at a suitable time to con- 
elude a comprehensive modern treaty of friendship, commerce, navigatidn, 
and consular rights. 

The Senate unanimously voted its approval, and the President rati¬ 
fied the treaty on May 4, 1943. Thus we gave up special rights, some of 
which dated from the American-Chinese treaty of Wanghia of July 3^ 
1844, and China could now hop^ to see herself at the war’s end in com¬ 
plete possession of full sovereignty. In due course a number of othef 
countries followed the example set by Britain and the United States; 

My discouragement at the Soviet Government’s rejection of th« 
Four-Nation Declaration was counterbalanced by the encouragement I re¬ 
ceived from the overwhelming passage by the House of Representativei 
on September 21 of the Fulbright Resolution. This committed the Houie 
to “favoring the creation of appropriate international machinery with 
power adequate to establish and to maintain a just and lasting peaCiji 
among the nations of the world, and as favoring participation by thi 
United States therein.” 

At almost the same time a conference of Republican leaders at Mack* 
inac Island, Michigan, went on record as approving United States particl* 
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pation in an international cooperative organization following the war. I 
had had several conversations with Will Hays shortly before this con¬ 
ference, and he had communicated to the Republican leaders my strong 
belief that the two major parties should adopt a common, nonpartisan 
attitude supporting an international organization to maintain the peace. 

Here, I felt, was strong backing for the issue of an international 
organization which I expected to press at Moscow. It was dso ripe fruit 
from the tree of nonpartisan foreign policy which I had been cultivating. 
It was a far cry from 1919 and 1920 when the Senate rejected the League 
of Nations, and from 1935 when the Senate rejected our participation in 
the World Court. Now at long last Congress was coming to support the 
view I and others in dhe minority had fought for during two decades and 
a half, that a world organization was necessary, and that it could not 
function effectively unless the United States were a member. 

For some months I had been in close contact with leading members 
of the major parties in both Houses of Congress, to work with them in 
developing a resolution that would pledge Congressional support of United 
States membership in a world organization. I felt that such Congressional 
action would be of great help when I approached other nations, particu¬ 
larly Britain and Russia, in an endeavor to agree on the creation of such 
an organization. They would be more willing to work with us toward that 
end if they were reasonably certain that the United States would be a 
member. 

I seldom lost an opportunity to hammer home again and again to 
Senators and Representatives, whether Democratic or Republican, two 
main points. One was that a world organization to maintain the peace, 
by force if necessary, was absolutely imperative, and the United States 
had to be one of its principal members. The other was that our policy 
In this respect should be entirely nonpartisan, with both Republicans and 
Democrats joining in its support. I had frequently invited Senators and 
Representatives to visit my office so that I might go over the^ thoughts 
with them in detail. 

Throughout my career in the State Department I had never ceased to 
Insist that internal politics should be entirely divorced from our foreign 
policy. There could always be honest differences of opinion regarding 
this policy, but there should not be purely partisan differences. And this 
principle, bearing on foreign policy in general, I particularly emphasized 
In relation to the postwar organization and the necessity for our prominent 
participation in it. 
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R^resentative Sol Bloom, chairman of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, had wriyeiv me on February 3, 1943, asking for my com* 
ment on a resolution advising that the President enter into agreementl 
with the United Nations and other nations to secure and maintain law, ' 
order, and peace among the covenanted countries. Replying on February ' 
16, I said: 

“What action the Congress wishes to take on this resolution is, of ; 
course, a matter for its own discretion. I may say, however, that the spirit I 
of the resolution is entirely in accord with the foreign policy of this 
Administration, which has consistently endeavored to secure and main* 
tain law, order, and peace by the conclusion of international agreement%| 
by keeping alive and maintaining the principles which underlie whole* 
some and peaceful relations^ many of which have been repudiated and 
abandoned by a number of countries during recent years, as well as.by 
every other means within its power. The Administration is firmly deter** 
mined to press forward this policy, in cooperation with Congress, ai 
rapidly as events make further progress possible.” 

During the series of talks I had with Foreign Secretary Eden thff 
following month he seemed much interested in the state of opinion In 
Congress and throughout this country with reference to United State! 
participation in international cooperation following the war. He was un^ 
doubtedly wondering whether the United States would again take thi 
course Woodrow Wilson^s antagonists had followed—isolation and refuBll 
to join a world organization. ' 

When he brought up the subject on March 15 I said that a suitaMi 
expression by Congress on the United States’ taking part in a world 
organization would have a splendid effect abroad, including Russia. Thi 
whole question of establishing and preserving close and sympathitH 
working relations between the Legislative and Executive branches Ol thi 
Government, I added, called for close attention at all times during thi ^ 
war and the postwar period. Thorough understanding had to be main¬ 
tained between the two branches to the end that each might function IS 
effectively as possible within its own sphere. And this was the only way J 
to avoid controversy and deadlocks, with their deadly effects on our in* 
temational situation. ] 

“The Executive Branch,” I said, “charged of course under the Con«i 
stitution with the conduct of foreign relations, is at least impliedly char(|!4 
with the initiation of foreign policy. In order to avoid misunderstand I Hj 1 
and apparent conflict between the Executive and Legislative branchii^.J 
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especially the Senate, it is very important that neither should bestow on 
the other functions or privileges or other authority that might result later 
in efforts of one to veto the plans or objectives of the other. The Senate 
can undertake on its own initiative to define its views on any phase of 
foreign policy, present or future, without any surrender by the Executive 
Branch of its legitimate functions under the Constitution. And such ex¬ 
pression by the Senate is most desirable, assuming that the situation is 
first carefully canvassed to make sure that any such proposal will receive 
afi overwhelming vote—in any event more than two-thirds of the vote.” 

The task before us, therefore, I said, was to get detailed discussion 
with all the Senators favorably inclined. We carefully had to work out 
during the next few weeks an agreement on every essential phase, so that 
there would be understanding and unity when the Senate took action. 

I his preliminary step of full and detailed conference was an indispensable 
prerequisite to any successful action by the , Senate on a proposed resolu¬ 
tion. 

I also added that it was all-important to keep public opinion edu¬ 
cated and stabilized up to date with respect to the hitherto controversial 
questions in foreign affairs. Otherwise Congress could not be expected to 
maintain any position that it might take in the event public opinion 
should lapse or swerve in the wrong direction. 

I talked on March 19 with Senator GiUette of Iowa, who had intro¬ 
duced one of the resolutipns to put the Senate on record as favoring 
participation by the Unitea States in an international peace agency. I 
laid that what was needed was an advance agreement among the Senators 
as to what sort of resolution could pass the Senate overwhelmingly. I 
communicated the same thought to Senator Lucas of Illinois, who was 
acting President pro tern of the Senate. Lucas had asked the Department 

10 prepare a resolution that it could recommend. 

At the Department we prepared a brief resolution. During this prepa¬ 
ration, I cautioned my associates that such a resolution had great impor¬ 
tance and also great dangers. There were still some elements in our 
population who might run away from this proposition like, a horse at the 
fUitle of a leaf; and if we were not careful they would get away as fast 

11 u wild stallion. 

The resolution consisted of two paragraphs. The first called for the 
full and relentless prosecution of the war until the complete defeat of 
the Axis. The second declared that the Senate “advocates participation 
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by the United States in the creation and maintenance of an mternationil 

organization to insure petmanent peace. 

I went over the whole proposition with Republican Senator McNary, 
Minority Leader, who promised me complete cooperation I held a coi^ 
ference on March 22 with Senators Connajly, George, Vandenberg, and 
Gillette and read them the text of our proposed resolution. 

We had no pride of authorship in the resolution, however. I ata« 
to a press conference that day that the Government was convinced t^ 
some international agency must be created to keep the peace amd^ 
nations in the future, and it therefore followed that the Executive Branch 
favored the broad principles of the various resolutions introduced in 

Congress with this purpose in view. . ^ vt ^ ^ t 

I read our resolution that same day to Eden and Halifax. I said I 

now felt that, with careful management and by taking the matter up 
with Senators individually, we had every assurance that ^ resolut 
would come through the Senate. The matter, however, had to be handW 
with extreme care and delicacy, lest it revive old controversies, mcluan| 
the discussions on isolationism and even more ancient bones of contcn- 

The following day I held a meeting on the same subject with SeBUj 

tors Ball, Burton, Hatch, and Hill. j 

During the summer I kept in close touch with Senators and RepfH 
sentatives to urge unceasingly that Congress ^gin to align itself bjWnJ 
an international organization, in which the l/nited States would play i 

^ The President wrote me on June 28, i 943 > about the Fulbright httwl 
lution: “What do you think *of pushing the resolution of the ForelrtJ 
Affairs Committee of the House? It seems to me pretty good, and II Wf 
can get it through the House it might work in the Senates al^ I do ert 
think it can do any harm. Will you talk with me about this. But you hRij 

better talk to Connally first.” , , t t. j n ^ 

I wrote to the President the same day that I had called the SpCttW j 

of the House some days before and said I was for 3 

was an excellent first step. The Speaker had replied that he also wa» « 
it that recently Jim Wadsworth (Republican Representative rom 
York) came to him and said there would not be more than fifty 
lican votes against it at that time, but that if a few weeks 1« 

in which to give attention to them there would not be over teyr wrt 
unfavorable Republican votes. The Speaker then said he had callwl 
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meeting of Fulbright, Wadsworth, and the Floor Leader, and it was agreed 
that the reflation would be taken up when the House reconvened in 
September. 

“Naturally,” I said, “the Senate is very jealous of its prerogatives on 
foreign policy, with the result that we are obliged to be discreet in working 
with the two Houses in connection with these subjects. I think likewise 
that we should watch every opportunity to advance the utterances on 
postwar policy which embrace the principles contained in the Fulbright, 
the Ball, and any other resolutions that may be offered.” 

Perhaps partly as a result of my insistence on thorough organization 
In the Senate and House so as to secure an overwhelming* vote, the reso¬ 
lutions did not come to a head until some months later—but when they 
did they were handled in such a manner and passed with so stupendous 
a majority as to be eminently satisfactory. 

I felt that the passage of the Fulbright Resolution on September 21 
would give me a real advantage in Moscow because it would show Molotov 
and Eden that the people of the United States, at least through their 
Representatives in the House, wanted their country to take its full share 
In an international organization. 

I was also much encouraged at this time of preparation for the Mos¬ 
cow Conference by a communication Soviet Charge Andrei A. Gromyko 
handed me on September 16 from his Government, flatly rejecting a 
Japanese attempt to bring about a separate peace between Germany and 
Russia. Japan was then becoming alarmed over the progress of the United 
Nations in the Pacific. She wanted to see Germany’s might released from 
the East so as completely to confront the Allies in the West and thus force 
us to divert much of our strength from the Pacific. Naturally such a peace 
with Russia would be solely one of expediency, and when the Axis powers 
hud defeated the Western Allies they could then deal with Russia at their 
leisure. 

The Soviet Government informed us that on September 10 the Japa¬ 
nese Government had proposed to send a high official with various assist¬ 
ants to Moscow for talks with the Soviet Government. They would then 
|u on to Germany and other countries for conferences and later return 
to Moscow for further talks, Molotov replied on the 13th that the Soviet 
Government had no doubt that the purpose of this mission would be an 
attempt at mediation between Russia and the countries which were at war 
with her. The Soviet Government considered that any armistice or peace 
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with Hitlerite Germany and her European satellites was absolutely out of 

the question, and therefote declined the Japanese 

When Gromyko read me this communication, I thanked him prfr 
fusely. I said that, even before he concluded his reading, I felt sure m my 
own mind what Molotov’s answer would be, and when he conclude 4 h 

■vtatement mv judgment was confirmed. 

Tfdt thaJ the Soviet Union’s decisively adverse reaction to Japan’l 
approach, coupled with the prompt and full information she furnished U 1 
coLming it, was a happy augury for the forthcoming conference^ ^ 
During the pre-conference exchanges among Moscow, London, ^ i 
Washington, Stalin placed considerable emphasis on military discussioM 
centering on the second front in Europe. He specifically >^cqoested a land, 
ing in France. He sent the President several messages on this point, and 
Mr. Roosevelt replied on October 4 that, at Stalins reques , ® 

welcome the fullest exchange during the Moscow meeting, ^ 

he did not consider the conference as one that would plan or ^commend 
military strategy. He felt sure the conference would ^ 

minds for the important decisions that had to be made, and f difficulty 
developed he would still have every confidence that they could be recoOfi 

died when Stalin, Churchill, and himself met. Jlw 

I foresaw trouble in connection with Stalins determination to dif J 
cuss military strategy during the conference. It was apparent that wj 
should have to reassure Stalin completely on this point before we could 
induce him to come in with us on the political decisions. r , .1,. 

My preference, of course, was to leave military discussions for th« 
meeting of Roosevelt, Stalin, and Churchill, whenever that ^ho^ ^ K 
was now generally understood Smong Washington, Moscow and London 
that such a meeting would take place some time after Moscow Con- 
ference; but no decision had been definitely reached, ^ 

ing agreed as to time and place. I expected to take up this subject with 

Stalin in Moscow. 


91 : Russia Versus Poland 


PRIOR TO MY DEPARTURE for Moscow, I had conferences 
with the President on October 4 and 5 and lundieon with him on the 6th 
to go over the various projects likely to come up at Moscow. On the 5th 
I took Stettinius, Hackworth, Dunn, Matthews, and Pasvolsky with me to 
the White House for a comprehensive discussion with the President in 
which Admiral Leahy also took part. 

We agreed at this conference that we should make every efiort to 
secure both British and Russian agreement to China's participation in a 
four-power arrangement. Two three-power arrangements, we felt, would 
not be nearly so good as one four-power agreement. We thought the four- 
power concept should be preserved, even at the cost of getting no agree¬ 
ment at this time. China was too important a factor, both now and in the 
future, both because of herself and of her influence in British India, to be 
alienated. 

As for Germany, the President said categorically he favored the parti¬ 
tion of that country into three or more states, completely sovereign but 
joined by a network of postal arrangements, communications, railroads, 
customs, and perhaps electric power, although he thought power arrange¬ 
ments should be made on a continental basis. The new German states, he 
went on, should be deprived of all military activities, including training, 
and of armament industries. East Prussia should be detached from Ger¬ 
many, and all dangerous elements of the population forcibly removed. 

The President took up the argument others of us advanced, that parti¬ 
tion would have many undesirable results and that the customs-union 
arrangement either would prove to be unworkable or would become a 
powerful instrument for the reunification of Germany, He said we were 
Inclined to exaggerate these effects. He said he had traveled and studied in 
Germany, could speak German, and thought he knew Germany better than 
we did. He insisted that partition was the solution. The conversation 
ihifted to other topics, but after a considerable time the President suddenly 
brought it back to Germany by saying that, after all, it was many years 
ago that he had become acquainted with Germany and perhaps he didn't 
know so much about her as he thought. He then said that the whole transi¬ 
tional period would have to be one of trial and error, and that it might 
well happen that we would discover that partition, undertaken immediately 
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alter the Wat, would have to be abandoned. He thought that repataUo.. 

should be exacted in man power and equipment. 

Mr. Roosevelt said there was not likely to be any trouble over tl« 
restoration of Holland or the Scandinavian countries, but that B^lg m 
wfs likely to present difficulties. Apart, he said from the equjvcKal p^ 
tion of King Leopold, then a prisoner of the Germans, who bad Br,t«h 
support becLse Churchill believed in the restoration of 
who might cause trouble with regard to the Belgian Government_m-exil^ 
Belgium was an artificial, bilingual state with the Walloons and Flemin^i 
traditionally at odds with each other. The President 
connection, a German study made in ib 40 proposing a federal union 
Alsace, Lorraine, Luxemburg, and the two parts of Belgium. 1 

As for Poland and the Baltic States, the President said that, when h« 
should meet with Stalin, he intended to appeal to him on grounds of hl^ 
morality. He would say to him that neither Britain nor we ^ou d fight 
Russia over the Baltic States, but that in Russia s own interest, from lh«i 
viewpoint of her position in the world, it would be a good tbmg for her 
to say that she would be willing, two years or so after the to * 
second plebiscite in the Baltic countries. While Russia was 
the plebiscite she had already held was conclusive, he commented, the _ 
of L world did not seem to think so. He thought that the same ffiea m.gh 
be applied to eastern Poland, but that the new boundary 
should be somewhat east of the so-called Curzon Lm^ ^th Lemb^ 
(Lwow) going to Poland, and that a plebiscite should be held after th« 

shell shock of war had subsided. 

Mr Roosevelt felt that the Baltic passages—Kiel and the Straitip 
might each be set up as a free zone under international trustees and Uuil 
a similar zone might be arranged for Russia to the Persian Gffif- 

The following day I received Polish Ambassador Jan Ciechan^.M 
to discuss with him the painful state of Polish-Soviet relations on the eW 
of my departure for Moscow, where the subject was ceHain to iMIl- 
cusseffi These relations had greatly disturbed us and Britain 

of months, particularly since the Soviet Government severed all dip^lk 
ties with the Polish Government in London on April ^943. The futu^ 
of Poland was naturally of keen interest to us. At the end of Mt , 
the United States Government had taken an active part in settmg up • 
fti ;„d independent Poland, whiclt was one of 

We had continued to recognize the Polish Government after Germanyl iwJ. 
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the Soviet Union had divided Poland between them in September, 1939, 
and we had refused to recognize that partition. 

Hitler^s invasion of the Soviet Union on June 22, 1941, had resulted 
in a marked betterment of relations between the Polish and Soviet Gov¬ 
ernments, signalized by their Joint Declaration of Friendship and Mutual 
Aid of December 4, 1941. Nevertheless, numerous difficulties persisted, 
centering principally in the boundary question and the release of Poles 
who had been taken prisoners of war by the Russians. In 1943, as the 
Russians approached the Polish borders, these difficulties sharpened. 

Then in April, 1943, the Germans broadcast allegations that 10,000 
Polish officers had been killed by the Russians two years earlier at 
Smolensk and buried in a huge pit recently discovered by the Germans. 
The Polish Embassy informed us of these charges on April 14. While 
acknowledging that the story might well be a fabrication on the part of 
the Germans, the Embassy said the Polish Government could not fail to 
take note of the allegations since it had been trying for over a year and 
a half to ascertain without success from the Soviet authorities the where¬ 
abouts of approximately 8,000 Polish officers known to have been captured 
by the Red Army in 1939. 

The Polish Government did take up the allegations. It requested the 
International Red Cross to make an investigation on the spot. Tension 
between the Polish and Soviet Governments thereupon rapidly heightened 
toward an explosion. 

British Ambassador Halifax handed me an aide-mSmoire on April 21, 
* 943 ; which indicated that because of the grave deterioration in Polish- 
floviet relations there was danger of serious trouble among the Polish 
irmed forces abroad, particularly those in the Middle East. The aide- 
fH^.moire informed us that Prime Minister Churchill was considering send¬ 
ing a message to Stalin, the draft of which would be communicated to us 
ihnrtly with a view to seeing whether this Government would wish to 
Iftftke an equivalent approach to Moscow. 

I told Halifax that the President might be prepared within a week 
Uf two to make a direct approach. (He was then away from Washington.) 
In my opinion, I said, approaches would have to be made by the Presi- 
ilnit and the Prime Minister to Stalin directly, if they were to have any 
•(Tftt. 

Soviet Ambassador Litvinov sent me on April 24 a message from 
Hirtlin to the President, dated April 21, indicating that the Soviet Gov- 
inunent was breaking relations with the Polish Government in London. 
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The message was a fiery condemnation of the Sikorski Government It 
said that that Government, far from taking a stand 

slander of the Soviet Union, had not even seen fit to ask the Sovwt 
GovLment for information or explanation but had engaged m an ^^, 2 , 
Sion farce under the stage management of Hitler. I had thrs w>reles.«l| 
to the President that evening. 

The President cabled me with reference to Stalin s message, 
ing we send an immediate message to Stalin in his name, requesting thj 
Soviet leader not to create a formal rupture of relations -th Poland * 
dispatched this message to Moscow on the morning of 
natplv the Moscow radio shortly thereafter announced that the SovUl 
GoverUnt had severed diplomatic relations with the “ 
ment. The text of the Sovi^ communique was similar in content to tin 

m€ssa»£e Stalin had sent the President. 11-1^^ 

The rupture between Russia and Poland was now an 
fact and it was easy to foresee the enormous damage it would 
the unity of the United Nations that was so essential ^ 

the war and assure the peace. It was an 

On April 28 the Union of Polish Patriots in the U.S.S R., an 
tion of Polish Communists encouraged by the Soviet Governmen 
cherishing ambitions toward ruling in postwar Poland came to tbeJW 
with a declaration against the Polish Government in Lo^on. Here a^ 
peared the beginnings of a second Polish Government under the mfiueMI 

“'""onThat same day Prime Minister Churchill cabled the Pre^dlJlj 
attalg for his information a cable he had 

StatP Denartment we prepared an answer, and I took this myseil OR 
April 20 to the President, who meantime had returned to Washing 0^ 
This stated to Mr. Churchill that the President approved everythljj 
the Prime Minister had said to Stalin, particularly his statement that Wj 
would not recognize another Polish 

Union or anywhere else. The setting up of a rival Polish Govemm^t IJf | 
the Soviet Government constituted in our opinion the chief *[ 

SI. ul aSsLld be avoM a. a.. co«a. W. shared Mr. « rt 
General Sikorski, Premier ot Ore Polish , 

most helpful Polish leader whom we or the Russians were like y H 

for the purposes of the common cause. ^ ^ /-v vii et!,l nM 

The President’s cable noted with gratification that Churchill did ^ 
men.” the «nderl,ing territorial dispuU between the Poles and Un| 
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Russians, since attempts to solve it would not add to the unity of the 
United Nations at this time. The President was glad that ChurchilPs 
approach to Stalin was based primarily upon the obvious necessity of 
creating the most favorable conditions for bringing the full armed weight 
of the United Nations to bear upon the common enemy. Unless the other 
Allied nations could prevail upon Russia and Poland to adopt a course 
of collaboration with all members of the United Nations and to declare 
a truce with regard to all controversial questions likely to impede the 
prosecution of the war, our whole war effort would be jeopardized. 

We left to the British the initiative in the effort to restore relations 
between Poland and Russia. This was for the reason that the Polish 
Government was located in London, that Britain had a fecial alliance re¬ 
lationship with Poland, and that Britain had been the intermediary in 
bringing Russia and Poland together in 1941. 

Lord Halifax gave me an aide-mimoire from his Government on 
May 3 urging us to agree to look after the interests of Poland at Moscow 
pending the reestablishment of diplomatic relations between the two 
Governments. The Ambassador read the note, and when he reached the 
end of the first paragraph, in which the British Government said it was 
not in a position to perform this function, I said that this likewise well 
expressed the situation of the United States. 

“Both our Governments,” I said, “should be in a position at all times 
to exert their best efforts and influence to restore relations between Rus- 
lia and Poland. But this influence is likely to be impaired, as the British 
aide-mimoire well states, if one of our Governments agrees to represent 
the interests of Poland at Moscow. The Russians, being a very suspicious 
people, are not favorably disposed toward this policy in any respect; and 
It would be easy for either the British or this Government to jeopardize 
Its good standing with Russia, which is all-important to maintain for the 
present and the future as well.” 

Our two Governments, I continued, could do much more for Poland 
ind for the United Nations’ cause by exercising our fullest influence, 
not only to restore relations between Russia and Poland, but also to per¬ 
suade Russia that she simply had to desist from this sort of flare-up from 
time to time in the future. 

The Polish-Russian diplomatic break, I added, had done great injury 
to the Allied cause. To avoid a repetition of it was the most important 
problem now presented. If Rus^a could be persuaded to see these broader 
Aipects of the situation, the more or less personal matters between Poland 
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and Russia would almost automatically iron themselves out I conclud^ 
Lt the United States cSvernment, like that of Great Bntam, was m^t I 
S^Lou! of being of every feasible service to the Poles both as a Govern¬ 
ment and a people, and expected to see a new Poland reconstituted 

"" f ptmT'd Halifax I would confer with the f 

know the President’s views. When I brought this up with the J 

trsaid at once he agreed with the views I had expressed. I so mformed 

Halifax who did not argue against our position. j 

I brought up the subject of Soviet-Polish relations several times wi*H 
Soviet AmbassaL Litvinov and with Charge d’Affaires Gromyko, em- | 
phasizing the necessity of an agreement, while Ambassador Standley did j 

likewise with Molotov in Moscow. _ 

Most unfortunately. General Sikorski was killed m ^n airplane acd 

dent off Gibraltar on July 4, x 943 . This was doubly t-g- bec-e W 
believed that Sikorski was not only a splendid leader of the J-^ 
probably the only member of the Polish Government capable bringlaj 
about a rapprochement with Russia. The President after we had diM 
cussed this Lelopment, issued a statement urging all Poles to contmw. 

to follow Sikorski’s policies. . 

Since March 1942, at Sikorski’s personal request to the Presideftt^. 

we had been giving Poland a special credit of $12,500,000 annually, iht , 
r>f which was for the development of the Polish undMN 
“^^"Vr^dAe remainder to pay the expenses of Polish diplomatic, ml#. I 
Tst the msLrn H^he'e"Following a visit from Polish Amb^jjj 
dor Ciechanowski on July 21, i 943 , I took to the President ^ lojj 

a credit advance, under this arrangement, to the new Government 0 |j 
Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, to which Mr. Roosevelt agreed I 

Britain’s efforts and our own informal attempts to 
reconciliation between Russia and Poland having failed, the Pre^d«*l 
and I sought in July and August to make a comprehensive, formal #1 
proach to the problem. After consultation with the British 
1 cabled Ambassador Standley in Moscow on July 17 an *1 

proposed agreement between the Soviet Union ‘ 

together with British Ambassador Kerr, might present dire y . 

This stated that, in the opinion of this Government, the ab»enc« 
friendly relations between the Polish and Soviet Governments WM in] 
ous to the common war effort in that it disrupted the unity ^he ^ 
Nations, it lent encouragement to the endeavors of the enemy to ctii 
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and intensify differences among the United Nations, it tended to 
strengthen those forces throughout the world which contended that pro¬ 
longed cooperation among the United Nations during and after the war 
period was impossible, and it distracted the minds of millions of persons 
who should be concentrating all their energies upon the winning of the 
war. 

We then made six proposals. All racial Poles in Russia who were 
domiciled in Poland on September i, 1939, would be immediately recog¬ 
nized as Polish citizens by the Soviet Government, The Polish and Soviet 
Governments would permit all nonracial Poles in Russia who were living 
in Poland on September i, 1939, to opt for Polish or Soviet citizenship. 
Those who opted for Polish citizenship and had close relatives abroad, 
would be permitted to leave Russia. Polish children would be evacuated 
from Russia. The Polish Government would agree to permit relief and 
welfare work among Poles in Russia to be carried on by Soviet organiza¬ 
tions, Polish citizens to receive treatment no less favorable than that given 
Soviet citizens. The Soviet Government would permit the Polish Govern¬ 
ment to establish consulates in those areas in Russia where large numbers 
of Polish citizens were located. 

We pointed out that our proposals did not in any way involve the 
question of frontiers, which was a matter we felt was not subject to dis¬ 
cussion at that time and was not germane to the principal questions 
involved—the legitimate rights of individuals and the restoration of 
United Nations unity. 

We likewise sent the same proposal to the Polish Government in 
London. The American and British Ambassadors saw Stalin on August 
II and presented our suggestions. The Soviet Government, delaying their 
reply until September 27, turned down our attempt to arrange a settle¬ 
ment. They argued that the disruption of diplomatic relations with Poland 
was not directly connected with the questions we had raised but with the 
hostile direction of Polish policy expressed in the Polish Government's 
attitude toward the German allegations concerning the 10,000 Polish 
officers reportedly buried at Smolensk 

Thus the matter rested when Polish Ambassador Ciechanowski came 
to my office the day before my departure for Moscow. Knowing that the 
mibject would be discussed by the three Foreign Ministers at Moscow, he 
handed me a long memorandum outlining Poland’s position. This, among 
other points, asked the American and British Governments to guarantee 
Poland’s independence, integrity, and security, and to assure Polish par- 
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ticipation in the occupation of Germany and in the work of the Mediter- 
ranean Commission. It deemed undesirable either temporary or partial 
occupation of Polish territories by the Russians. If such occupation were, 
unavoidably to take place as a result of military operations against Ger¬ 
many, it had to be dependent upon a previous Polish-Soviet understand¬ 
ing based on the reestabUshment of mutual relations. It asked that British 
and American troops be statimied in Poland to prevent Polish-Soviet 
friction and to protect the population. It stated that the Polish Govern¬ 
ment could not be indifferent to the Soviet occupation of Rumania, Hun¬ 
gary, and Slovakia, because this would mean the encirclement of Poland 
by countries under Soviet control. It expressed reservations against a 
projected alliance of Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union. 

Nevertheless, the Polish 'Government was ready to take part in a 
general security pact which, in addition to the directly interested cciun- 
tries of eastern Europe, would comprise Russia, Britain, and the United 
Slsitcs. 

Ambassador Ciechanowski went over this memorandum with me 
point by point. I said we would give it our fullest attention. 

In connection with the Polish-Russian dilute then and later, and in 
connection with other questions between us and Russia, a suggestion was 
advanced from time to time that all we had to do to bring about a settle¬ 
ment was to threaten Russia that we would cut off the Lend-Lease assist¬ 
ance we were sending her. Neither the President nor I seriously enter¬ 
tained this suggestion for a moment. Russia, Britain, and the United 
States were in the same boat, which would float or sink depending on 
their abilities in jointly fighting the common enemy. Our Lend-Leaw 
supplies to Russia were helping lo pin down or eliminate enemy arm^ 
forces on the Eastern Front which otherwise we would have had to fight 
on the Western Front. 

The very making of such a threat would have engender^ bad feelinf 
between Moscow on the one hand and London and Washington on th# 
other. Russia could always argue, moreover, as we ourselves had done, 
that the sending of aid to her was. in our own best interests. If we made 
the threat and Russia still refused to accede to our demands, we would 
then have faced a dilemma. Would we cut off military aid and thereby 
hurt ourselves militarily? Or would we continue it, thereby proving thal 
our threat had been an empty one? And if we did cut it off, and let 
Moscow go its own way, could we then have the slightest hope of reaching 
a general postwar agreement with the Soviet Government? ■ 
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On the other hand, if Stalin bowed to such a threat—and we had not 
the slightest sissurance he would do so^—^wbnt valid hope could we cherish 
that an agreement negotiated under a virtual ultimatum would be carried 
out when the Axis Powers were defeated and Russia no longer needed 
our military help? 

We wanted to see normal diplomatic relations restored betwewi Rus¬ 
sia and Poland; and we wanted the Soviet Government to agree to broad 
principles of international cooperation after the war, centered around the 
creation of an organization to maintain the peace. But we did not intend 
to insist on a wartime settlement of specific questions such as the deter¬ 
mination of the future boundary between Poland and Russia. Raising this 
question, at the insistence of the Polish Government or of anyone else, 
would have reopened the whole question of numerous other boundaries of 
interest to Russia—a Pandora’s box of infinite trouble—which we had 
successfully postponed for the time being by the strong stand we had 
emphatically taken when the British-Soviet agreement of May 26, 1942, 
was under negotiation. 

As I left for the capital of the U.S.S.R. I had made no promises to 
do more than urge the Soviet Government, with all the earnestness pos¬ 
sible, to agree to a restoration of diplomatic relations with Poland. 
















92 : Moscow Conference Begins 


AT NOON ON THE SUNSHINY DAY of October 7 I went to 
the Washington airport and boarded an airplane for Moscow the first 
time I had ever put foot-in one. 

Accompanying me were James C. Dunn, the Departments Political 
Adviser on European Affairs; Green H. Hackworth, Legal Adviser; 
Michael J. McDermott, Chief of the Division of Current Information; 
Cecil Gray, Assistant to the Secretary of State; Colonels Charles W. 
McCarthy and Harry A. McBride, War Department liaison officers; Dr. 
Matthew W. Perry; Lieutenant Commander Frank Myers, who was sent 
by the Navy to supervise the oxygen on the plane, and Henry Thomas, 
agent. The chief pilot was Major Alexis Klotz. He and his two co-pilots 
had previously flown into Russia, 

The plane, a four-engined transport, was followed by two similar 

planes largely containing Army and Navy personnel. 

After I boarded the-plane, Commander Myers pointed out to me the 
emergency exits to use in case the craft had to “ditch” on water. The fact 
of several exits, I said, reminded me of the story of the old gentleman In 
Tennessee who kept three cats. A friend, visiting him one day, noticed 
three large semicircular holes cut in the bottom of the front door. 

“What are those for?” he asked. 

“To let my cats out,” was the reply. 

“But why won’t one hole do,them? 

“Because,” the old gentleman retorted emphatically, when say 

‘Scat!’I mean‘Scat!’” . v 1 i,„,i 

Our first lap was to West Palm Beach. Over Georgia the plane had 

to go up to 10,000 feet and at 8,000 feet I was asked to wear an oxygctl 
mask. Elderly men do not react well to high flying altitudes, which ari 
prone to bring on heart attacks, but I experienced no discomfort. 

The next lap, the following morning, was to San Juan, Puerto Rlci). 
There we boarded the cruiser Phoenix to make the Atlantic crossing to 
North Africa. Those in charge of arrangements believed that the sea crott' 

ine would give me a rest. ' 

We put to sea almost immediately, escorted by two destroyeri. 

Captain Noble, who was in command, kindly showed me around the s pi 
explaining her marvelous equipment, including radar. About hat way 
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across I watched the cruiser refuel the destroyers, during which operation 
a seaman was thrown into the sea when a line broke, but was rescued by 
one of the destroyers. 

At two o’clock of one morning, as we approached the Azores, the 
cruiser veered so suddenly I was nearly thrown from my bunk; “General 
quarters” sounded through the loud speaker system, and the crew were 
ordered to battle stations. I learned that the radar had picked up a sub¬ 
marine just as it surfaced about two thousand yards ahead of us. The 
destroyers rushed in, but the submarine immediately submerged and was 
not located. 

Later in the day one of the four planes the cruiser carried sighted a 
supposed submarine and dropped a smoke bomb at the spot. Again “Gen¬ 
eral quarters” sounded, and the destroyers dashed in. But the “submarine’^ 
turned out to be a whale. 

The Azores were a danger point at which German “cow” submarines 
were known to meet and refuel other Axis underwater craft. At almost the 
time we were passing the Azores, however, announcement was made in 
London that Portugal had agreed to permit the United Nations to use the 
Azores for convoy protection. This was the result of the combined pressure 
Britain and we had been exerting in Lisbon toward this end. 

We landed “at Casablanca, There I sadly viewed the wreckage of the 
French warships, including the 3S,ooo-ton battleship Jean Bart, which had 
sought to oppose the Allied landing the previous November. It was a 
tragic sight, one that would have aroused painful reflections on the fre¬ 
quent inability of hunian beings to think straight, if I had had time for 
such speculation. But I was met by Robert Murphy, our Foreign Service 
officer who was handling our political affairs in North Africa, and taken 
immediately to the airport. There we boarded our plane which meantime 
had flown the Atlantic. 

Murphy accompanied us on the next stage of the flight, which was to 
Algiers, and gave me a summary of his latest impressions on the situation 
in North Africa and Italy. At Algiers I dined with General Eisenhower, 
who came from Italy for the occasion and whose personality and confi¬ 
dence impressed me greatly. I also received a visit from General de Gaulle. 
We had a long, reasonably frank conversation without reaching any 
decisions. De Gaulle was more friendly than I thought would be the case. 

At that point I sent the President a message suggesting that he pro¬ 
pose to the Soviet Government that China, Brazil, Yugoslavia, and Greece 
be invited to limited representation on the politicomilitary commission at 
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Algiers. I said I would 1 *' I artLd in Moscow. 

Mediterranean shouid not be '“' 1 *“'. 'cairo I slept fairly well in a 
From Algiers w. mad. a nirir, our Minister to 

berth. At the “'!“'* ’'' !!"Hutley ^Ld by Richard Casey, Australian 
Egypt, by Geperal I * ,be time 0^ Pearl Harbor, who was now 

- r ^“[n"b-or^, and the 

¥i^! 5 r^'g mr"h «r^ I - - - 

Sr;'." irrS'o" rrBlbU, and sighted Bethlehem, 

and the Tigris and ^ Holy Land flowed past me. 

A surge of meniory swept over . ^h^^ ^y^^ ^ 

Sty torrsTntS'Sn^ng the booh from one to another. I could 

'■'^";s‘Shtrwitfregroup wh™ 

and, pointing to a city up yonder about ten miles o8, sard ^ 

that city? That’s Beersheba.” I 

up and said he wanted to knoJ 

where Sodom and Gomorrah were Socosely. “They were at U* 

“You ought to remember that I said pcose 7 y ;;■ 

foot of Mount Vesuvius and were destroyed there between i 

“Oh yes,” he exclaimed JT —^ J 

the ancient that towered J 

^"mTplaTrand'on the ground we saw much evidence ol J 
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vital role Iran was playing as a transportation route for American sup¬ 
plies going to Russia. 

In Tehran I paid a courtesy visit to the Shah of Iran in his alabaster 
palace. I plied our Minister to Iran, Louis G. Dreyfus, Jr., with questions 
not only on our political relations in that area, but also on the biblical 
background of the region. Since there were many of these latter.he could 
not answer, I said I would return in a couple of weeks and would appre¬ 
ciate the answers then. He must have crammed in the meantime, for when 
I next saw him he had all the information I wanted. 

British Foreign Secretary Eden had cabled me suggesting he and I 
meet for a preliminary conference at Cairo before going on to Moscow. I 
replied that our Russian friends were rather suspicious generally, and 
that it might look as if Britain and the United States were forming a 
common policy in advance of discussing it with Russia. However, when I 
reached Tehran, Eden, following his own schedule, arrived at somewhat 
the same time. We thereupon met to exchange a few greetings and casual 
observations without entering into any real discussion. 

At Tehran two Russian navigators came aboard. We were also joined 
by W. Averell Harriman, our new Ambassador to Russia, who continued 
on with us. 

We arrived in Moscow late in the afternoon of a cold October day, 
the 18th, just as the sun was setting. Molotov and Litvinov, as well as 
Donald Nelson, Chief of our War Production Board, and a large crowd of 
other officials were at the airport to meet us. Molotov and Litvinov 
greeted me warmly. I then drove to the American Embas^. 

We had purchased this building, known as Spaso House, from the 
Russians after we had established diplomatic relations in 1933. I was told 
that this had been the home of a wealthy Russian merchant who had done 
much to develop the mineral wealth of Russia. A few weeks after he 
moved into it, he was murdered there by his own son who came home 
drunk and wanted money. The house subsequently had been used by 
officials of the early Soviet revolutionary period, who were all executed 
later on. At Spaso House a Chinese boy named Gin was assigned to look 
after me. Brought into Russia by an American newspaperman, he had 
married a Russian woman and had two children; but he wanted to leave 
Russia and go to America. 

I had little opportunity to draw conclusions from the past story of 
our Embassy, for a preliminary conference of t^e three foreign ministers 
was scheduled for that very evening. 
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The three foreign ministers met in the Kremlin the evening of 
October 18, with every ^pearance of cordiality and cooperation, and a 
strict attendance to business. We quickly agreed on no speechmaking, on 
the advisers who would sit in with us, on the meeting place, and on the 
first communique to be issued. 

When I returned to the Embassy I found a telegram from the State. 
Department referring to a message Mr. Churchill had sent the President 
on October 12 proposing a joint statement by the chiefs of the three 
Governments on the punishment of Germans guilty of atrocities. The cable 
said the President would like me to consider the text of some such state* , 
ment to be issued at the close of the Moscow Conference. It suggested,^ 
that, without prejudice to any action we might take against past offenders^ 
the warning should refer specifically to present and future atrocities; thil n 
was to avoid driving German offenders to desperation and inducing theftl 51 
to take the same action as cornered rats in past history who had murdered ) 
their helpless victims. 

Prior to the first formal meeting scheduled for the afternoon of the 
19th I received separate visits at Spaso House from Eden and Molotov. 

I suggested to Eden it would be well to give the Russians every indi¬ 
cation possible that both the American and the British delegations were , 
ready separately to discuss any matters with them. I considered it im¬ 
portant to avoid a feeling of suspicion on the part of the Russians that the 
British and American groups were conferring without giving the Russiam j, 
the benefit of their discussions. Eden agreed. J 

British Ambassador Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, who accompanietf| | 
Eden (he later became British Ambassador to Washington), brought up 
the desire of the Russians to ha've military discussions, particularly with 
reference to the second front. I indicated I would state the Cnited State! 
determination to prosecute the war to its conclusion and to give full assist* 
ance to her allies. We agreed that we should give the Soviet GovernmiO^ 
full information on our plans, the reasons for our decisions, and the results 
obtained, and receive any suggestions they might wish to make, but thit 
it should be made clear that no military negotiations could be carried on 
at the conference. 

With Molotov I first brought up the question of the Russian cen 30 ^ 
ship. American correspondents had not been permitted to send human 
interest stories concerning the arrival of the American delegation. I asked 
whether such stories concerning the conference generally, which did nut 
touch upon the official business of tie meetings,' could not be permitted* 
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Molotov exclaimed over the “stupidity” of the censor, and said he would 
see to it. 

I then said I wanted to tell Molotov what I had already told Eden, 
that I envisaged cooperation among the three countries on an entirely 
equal footing and that there should therefore be no secrets between any 
two of US. Molotov heartily agreed. 

Since I was convinced our three countries could engage in close 
cooperative action not only during the war but in the postwar period as 
well, I said it was important that misunderstandings or suspicions that 
might exist between our peoples should be steadily and progressively 
broken down, and I was prepared to devote the closing period of my life to 
facilitating such collaboration, Molotov said he was prepared to do every¬ 
thing he could toward fhe same end. 

At our first regular meeting, held October 19 in Spiridonovka Palace, 
a fine old Czarist mansion tiled with marble and heavily ornamented in 
gold, Molotov distributed copies of the draft agenda, and drew attention 
to one omission—our proposal regarding the Four-Nation Declaration. 
He said it had not been included because it was not clear to his Govern¬ 
ment from the correspondence with the British and American Govern¬ 
ments whether it was to be omitted or not, and, if we desired, this point 
could receive further consideration. 

I immediately said that, while I appreciated the reasons why the 
Four-Nation Declaration (which had constituted Point One in the agenda 
previously circulated) had not been included, I was glad that Molotov 
had expressed willingness to put this point back on the agenda, I added 
I hat the Declaration aSected so many mutual interests of the three coun¬ 
tries at the conference that I proposed it be made Point Two on the 
agenda, immediately following the Soviet proposal for the consideration of 
measures to-shorten the duration of the war against Germany and her 
European allies. Molotov and Eden-agreed. 

Molotov then handed us a written proposal for Item One—measures 
to shorten the war. This contained three points. The first asked whether 
the assurances given by Churchill and Roosevelt at the beginning of June, 
^ 943 ) to the effect that Anglo-American forces would invade northern 
France in the spring of 1944, remained in force. The .second point wa.s 
that the three Powers propose to the Turkish Government that Turkey 
immediately enter the war. The third was that the three Powers propose 
to Sweden that she provide the allies with air bases for the struggle against 
Germany. 
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I said I would like to submit the proposals concerning Turkey andi 
Sweden immediately to the President, to which Molotov agreed. | 

At this meeting I was accompanied by Ambassador W. Averell'l 
Harriman, Major General John R. Deane, our military attache in McH- 
cow; Green H. Hackworth, James Clement Dunn and Charles E. BohlOT, 
the last-mentioned being a Foreign Service officer very familiar with! 
Russia, who interpreted for me. He later rose to high position in the Stat*,! 

Department, B 

Our next session, on October 20, was devoted entirely to militaiM 
discussions centering around the second front. British Lieutenant Genertfl 
Ismay and General Deane stated in some'detail the Anglo-American plant 
for launching a major offensive across the English Channel in the sprinj j 
of 1944* These plans were subject to two conditfons, one being a rediio- 
tion in the German air fighter force in northwesteru Europe, the othaf 
b eirg that the German land forces then able to resist the assault should 
not exceed certain totals. ^ I 

Eden and I gave an affirmative reply to Molotov’s formal questiai| 
whether the Roosevelt-Churchill statement of June, i 943 > that an invasiwl 
of northern France would be carried out in the spring of i 944 ; stills 
remained in effect. We said that that decision had been reaffirmed at 
recent Quebec Conference, subject to the conditions just stated, and 
preparations to carry out the operation were being pressed forward HI 
rapidly as possible. 

Molotov said his Government took note of these statements, as well 
as those made by Ismay and Deane, and expressed the hope that the plan 
of invasion would be carried out on time. 

The Four-Nation Declaration came up for discussion at the third 
meeting, on October 21 .1 said we were now at a stage when the coopeti^J 
tion of all the United Nations, based primarily on self-interest, must bo 
considered in the light of the period that would follow our final victory. 
It was clear there were overwhelming common interests that were a cloM 
second to the first task of winning the war. 

“We have many interests in common,” I 5aid. “Among them is H 
mutual interest in the preservation of peace and the establishment o( 
international security which we regard as the only means of assuring thi 
political, economic, and social welfare of every people in the world, Tbi 
welfare of our peoples depends not only upon the measures taken intern'^ 
ally by each Government, but also upon the establishment of a world 
power under law that will at all times preserve peace and guarantee tO 
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the peoples of the world the possibility of continuing their progress. We 
feel that the basic principles of this international policy are those set forth 
in the Atlantic Charter and in the subsequent declarations of the United 
Nations, and that only worth-while nations will be interested in the 
preservation and extension of those principles.^’ 

In all the United Nations, I said, there was a growing desire to obtain 
leadership and guidance from the great powers, particularly concerning 
the future course pf international affairs. They wanted to know whether 
the great nations would revert to isolation and its suicidal consequences or 
whether, in the interest of self-preservation, they would adopt the path of 
cooperation. 

I emphasized that democratic countries in general required a con¬ 
siderable period of time to formulate their international policies. Public 
opinion in those countries moved slowly, and the people desired to see 
clearly the direction in which their governments were moving. For this 
reason we regarded it as important that the peace-loving Governments of 
the world take, even during the war, such steps as would hasten this 
process and set forth the principles that pointed the way to international 
cooperation. 

I added that, since I always wished to speak with clarity and frank¬ 
ness, I wanted to inform the conference that we had sent the draft of-the 
Four-Nation Declaration to the Chinese Government, as well as to the 
British and Soviet Governments, for their consideration and comment. 

Eden strongly supported my arguments. Molotov, too, said his Gov¬ 
ernment was very favorably disposed toward the principles set forth in 
the Declaration and therefore \^elcomed it. However, he immediately 
brought up the question of China, and objected that, if she were included 
it would probably be impossible to get her adherence in time to sign the 
document during the conference. 

I informed Molotov that I had learned from the Chinese Ambassador 
to Moscow that his Government had approved the draft of the Four- 
Nation Declaration I sent them and merely desired to be informed of any 
changes that might be made in the text. 

Molotov suggested that the conference consider a declaration by 
three, and not four, Powers, but if it proved possible to obtain the consent 
of the Chinese Government before the end of the conference it could then 
be transformed into a Four-Nation Declaration. 

I pointed out the importance of the psychological situation of all 
nations participating in one form or another on our side in the war. I felt 
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Molotov stressed the great necessity for a public statement by the 
three jJowers concerning Ptaly which would include the Soviet suggestionjfc. 
This was subsequently agreed to, as was also Eden^s proposal for an 
Advisory Council for Italy. The Council was to be composed of repre* | 
sentatives of the three nations, plus the French Committee of National ' 
Liberation, with Greece and Yugoslavia to come in later. The Council was 
to have the particular duty of watching the operation of the machinery of 
control in Italy which would be enforcing the terms of surrender. ' 

The Declaration regarding Italy stated the agreement of the three 
nations that Fascism should be utterly destroyed in Italy and that the 
Italian people should be given every opportunity to establish goveni- 
mental and other institutions based upon democratic principles. JThi 
measures suggested by Molotbv toward this end were included. 

Molotov, at the October 22 meeting, proposed that, since Italy's 
participation in the war against Russia had wrought great damage to the 
Soviet economy, particularly to the Navy and merchant fleet, there be 
turned over to'the Soviet Union immediately one Italian battleship, one 
cruiser, eight destroyers, four submarines, and 40,000 tons of merchant 
shipping. 

Eden and I said we would submit this request to our Governments, 
and I said I would urge the President to give it sympathetic consideration) 
on a fair and equitable basis. 

I presented to the conference on the following day, October 23, out 
draft of a proposal for the postwar treatment of Germany. This we had 
evolved at the State Department during frequent consultations amonf 
ourselves and with other interested Departments and following a number 
of conversations I had had with the President. It represented the first conif 
prehensive statement of the thoughts of the American Government OH 
what we considered should be done with and in Germany. 

About March 20, 1943, I had had a long discussion with the Pr^^ 
dent at the White House on the subject of the postwar treatment of 
Germany. We both felt it was not too soon to begin a serious study of tha 
question. 

Mr. Roosevelt sent me a note on March 23 in which he said; 
“Apropos of our conversation the other afternoon, I wish you would, 
explore, with the British, the question of what our plan is'to be in Ger¬ 
many and Italy during the first few months after Germany's collapse. 

“I think you had better confer with Stimson about it too. 
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“My thought is, if we get a substantial meeting of the minds with the 
British, that we should then take it up with the Russians." 

During the following months we discussed the subject intensively at 
the State Department, with the British, and with Secretary Stimson until 
we perfected the project I now presented at Moscow. 

As was my usual custom, I handed this very informally to my 
Russian and British colleagues. When I was together with Molotov, I 
drew the document out of my pocket and gave it to him saying: “This is 
not a formal United States proposal but something to show a slant of 
mind. It is just a personal suggestion you and I can talk about. Then, if 
you like, we can talk to Eden about it and see what he thinks. I can make 
the proposal mine, or you can make it yours.” 

Molotov said he would like to take the document and study it. The 
next day he came back, his face radiant. “I have shown this to Stalin,” he 
said in effect, “and he is enthusiastic. It expresses Russia’s thoughts about 
Germany exactly as if we had expressed them. We have had those thoughts 
but have not been able to express them, i^talin would like to make this a 
Russian suggestion.” I agreed. 

Our proposal, calling for the unconditional surrender of Germany, 
provided for the signing of an instrument by an authorized agent of 
whatever German Government exercised legal or actual power and by an 
authorized agent of the military authorities. This document would contain 
an admission of the total defeat of Germany; empower the United Nations 
to exercise all the rights of an occupying power throughout Germany; 
bind the German Government to deliver up all prisoners of war and other 
detained nationals of the United Nations; empower the United Nations 
to regulate the demobilization of German armed forces; stipulate the 
release of political prisoners, abandonment of concentration campus and 
delivery of war criminals; bind the German Government to the continued 
maintenance of all agencies of economic control together with their staffs, 
complete records, and other equipment, for subsequent disposition by the 
United Nations; empower the United Nations to supervise the economic 
activities of Germany; and require the German Government to deliver up 
all arms and armaments, other military and naval stores, and stocks of 
raw materials. 

We recommended that, during the armistice period, an Inter-Allied 
Control Commission be set up to carry out the terms of surrender. Ger¬ 
many would be occupied by British, Soviet, and American forces. There 
would be minimum interference with local government, but all Nazi offi- 
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rials would be promptly removed and every vestige of the Nazi regime 
uprooted. The Nazi Party would be dissolved. Germany would pay repara- : 
tions for the physical damage inflicted upon the U.S.S.R. and other Allied 
and occupied countries, such reparations to be determined through a. 
Commission on German Reparations consisting initially of representatives j 
of the three Powers. Germany would be totally disarmed. ^ 

As measures of permanent control of Germany’s military potential,,, 
we suggested that Germany be denied a standing army, the German 
General Staff be disbanded, the military caste system be eliminated, arms 
manufacturing facilities be dismantled, importation and manufacture of 
arms, ammunition, implements of war, and materials essential to their 
manufacture, including all types of aircraft, be prohibited; and a pertna- 
nent audit and inspection systeui be established and maintained under 

supervision of the United Nations. j 

We made several observations and suggestions concerning the perm- ^ 
nent political status of Germany. As for the problem of German political 
unity, we said, there was then no indication whether the effect of defeat | 
would be to strengthen the trend toward political unity within Germany, | 
or whether the reaction against the defeated Hitler regime would lead to J 
the emergence of a spontaneous movement for the creation of several ! 
separate states. The question was still under study. 

We did state our view, however, that the potential threat of GermanJ*’ 
to general security might be lessened through decentralization of the Ger* j 
man political structure. This might be accomplished by assiping to tht J 
state units control over a wide range of administrative functions, and by J 
encouraging any movement that^might emerge within Germany in favor I 
of the diminution of Prussian domination over the Reich. ^ Jj 

We also stated our belief that, in the long run, the most desirablo 
form of government for Germany would be a broadly based democracy 
operating under a bill of rights to safeguard the civil and political libertlea 
of the individual. For democracy to work in Germany there had to be: »' 
tolerable standard of living; restriction of measures of control to (h# 
requirements of general security; and harmony of policy and purpoiltil 
among the British, Soviet, and American Governments. _ : 

We pointed out that, since the administration of Germany would bf'j 
controlled by the inter-Allied mechanisms during the armistice period, II j 
was during that period that the bases of a democratic regime should h« I 
laid. Early steps should be taken to restore freedom of speech, religion, j 
and of the press, freedom to organize political parties other than of NmU | 
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Fascist doctrine, cultural associations, and trade unions. When conditions 
permitted, preparations should be made for the holding of free elections 
for the creation of a central German Government to which the occupation 
authorities,would gradually transfer their responsibility for the internal 
administration of the country. 

As for frontiers, we simply said this was a matter that should come 
within the purview of the general settlement with Germany. 

Detailed discussion of this plan at later sessions revealed an identity 
of views on the major points. In the session on October 25, Eden said his 
Government would not like to see a united Germany remain but would 
prefer to see her divided into separate states, particularly a separate 
Prussia. He said his Government would therefore encourage any separatist 
tendencies within Germany, but that it was divided in its opinion on the 
desirability of attempting to impose the dismemberment of Germany by 
forcible means. 

Molotov said the Soviet Union gave its full approval to all measures 
that would render Germany harmless in the future. 

I remarked that my Government had been struck by the widely 
divergent views among Allied Governments on the subject of the dis¬ 
memberment of Germany. In high quarters in the United States, I added, 
when the study of this problem had begun there had been a general dis¬ 
position to favor the dismemberment of Germany. But, as the discussions 
progressed and conflicting and often very convincing arguments were 
advanced for or against, there was an increasing disposition to keep an 
open mind on this point and to explore it more fully before determining 
upon our final attitude—^although dismemberment was still in favor. 

I myself had been opposed to dismemberment from the beginning, 

Molotov added that his Government was somewhat behind in its 
study of the postwar treatment of Germany due to the preoccupation of 
its leaders with the war. He said that to the United States and to me in 
particular belonged the honor of setting forth the first definite expression 
of an attitude toward Germany. The plan we had prepared corresponded 
to the Soviet Government’s ideas, but this should be regarded as a mini¬ 
mum and not a maximum proposal. 

We all agreed that Germany should be made to give up all her con¬ 
quests and return to her pre-1938 borders, and that East Prussia should 
be separated from Germany. 

We later decided to refer the plan for detailed study to the European 
Advisory Commission in London which we were setting up. Many of its 
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points were incorporated in later Allied agreements for the postwar treat¬ 
ment of Germany, ^ 

Prior to this meeting on October 23, I had an hour’s conversation 
with Molotov during which I strongly urged that certain bases for postwar 
settlement be laid now, particularly an agreement on a world organization 
to maintain the peace and on economic principles. I said that, if such 
problems were left until the end of the war, it would be very difficult to 
get unified support of public opinion in many democratic countries. 

“The end of the war,” I said, “will probably be followed by many 
divisions of opinion within the various countries concerned. The peoples 
of the United Nations will not be so united as they are now. It is very 
important for us now to take advantage of the unity brought on by the 
war, in order to apply that unity to the solution of postwar problems.” 

Molotov agreed. 

I remarked that at the end of the last war there had been great 
changes in a number of important countries. In my opinion, at the end of 
the present war there would be from ten to fifteen countries going through 
the same process, many without adequate food and in no condition to 
guide themselves along the proper channels, I had participated in some of 
the discussions with President Wilson at the end of the last war and I 
had seen how catastrophically events had developed. 

“I have been tempted to convey to the British,” I said, “my belief 
that this time the United States is prepared to play her part in the postwar i 
world. But I have waited until I was reasonably certain that this was tnie* i 
Now I am reasonably certain, and I can convey this belief both to the '■ 
British and Soviet Government at this conference.” 

Molotov said he warmly welcomed these views. He also agreed to my 1 
statement that the closest relations and confidence between our two coun- | 
tries were of vast importance, and that, if we could emphasize to both i 
our peoples that they were in fact allies and comrades in the common - 
struggle, nothing could prevent their becoming fast friends. 

I added that our two peoples had many things in common. They ; 
shared in large measure the same tastes, the same jokes, and in general j 
were very congenial. I went on that, speaking frankly as must be the case 
between friends, one of our difficulties had come from the efforts to pro¬ 
mote Communism in the United States from abroad and also from the 
question of freedom of religion in the Soviet Union. Happily, steps had I 
been taken in recent months to improve this situation. j 

Molotov smiled and said he did not see why the United States had 1 
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any reason to fear tie forcible imposition of Communism. As for religion 
he comment^ ^at the widespread opinion with regard to religious matter^ 
n the Soviet Union was different from what actuaUy existed in fact. 

I replied that certain religious groups in the United States might put 
the wrong mterpretation on religious events in the Soviet Union and 5 iis 
was one reason why I felt that the exchange of full information-between 

r' observation,” 

n ® Conimunism will be established in 

the United States but what I was really referring to is the extreme 
opposi ion of the American people to what they regard as attempts from 
the outside to interfere m the internal affairs of the United States ” 

p Molotov to send delegates to Washington to take part with 
the British and ourselves m the discussions we were holding on postwar 
economic problems. Both Eden and I had sent him various documents 
concerning these discussions. Molotov limited himself to saying that his 
Government was studying tbe various points at issue, 

Ju^ J® conference meeting^ Molotov said he had 

discussed with Marshal Stalm the proposed declaration sent me by the 

Tgre^S • atrocities. With a few minor changes, Stalin 

In the conference discussions we were having on atrocities, the Rus¬ 
sians took a strong stand. They had suffered severely at the hands of the 
Germans, and they wanted to administer stern, swift justice to the German 
officials responsible for the wholesale murder of Soviet citizens 

Eden argued that all the legal forms should be observed.' 

When it came around to me to state my opinion, I said- 

“If I had my way, I would take Hitler and Mussolini and Tojo and 
their archaccomphces and bring them before a drumhead court-martial 
dent ” following day there would occur an historic inci- 

As this was translated, Molotov and his entire delegation broke into 
loud exclamations of approval, and for a minute the calm of the confer- 
ence was shattered. 

The mam point I had in mind at Moscow in this connection was to 
emphasize further that the world had to deal in drastic fashion with a 
state of affairs wherein powerful dictators had arisen with plans of world¬ 
wide conquest, enslavement, and vicious methods of barbarism and 
savagery I felt that this class of world desperadoes should be summarily 
dealt with just as they were summarily dealing with the innocent peoples 
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of the world. This speedy action would make certain the prompt disposi¬ 
tion of world gangsters 'syho were worse in their methods and purposes 
than a million mad dogs let loose on every center of population. 

I assumed that, when we captured the chiefs of the three Axis Powers 
and their ringleaders, we would also secure their secret papers and handle 
this evidence somewhat as we would if we were carrying out the forms of 
an international law trial. But I did not want this process to disturb the 
prompt dispositipn of those bandit chieftains. 

I had submitted this view to President Roosevelt and to Prime Min¬ 
ister Churchill and Eden during their visits to the United States. I had 
also mentioned it a number of times at Cabinet meetings. I said bluntly I 
thought that the instigators of the war, German, Japanese, and Italian, 
should all be hanged. 

I argued that since all ranks in the army, from general to private, 
were dealt with by court-martial, I did not see why the Axis ringleaders 
should be given preference in a fancy trial. Such a trial, among other 
disadvantages, would enable the archcriminals to manufacture a vast 
network of claims and pretenses embodied in a false and fraudulent 
defense. This, carefully thought out and prepared, would be passed on , 
to the German, Italian, and Japanese populations-to be taught them as | 
gospel truth and so to shape their future course. 

Besides, I felt that a summary trial would provide a more striking |l 
example to other would-be aggressor dictators in the future than a long i 
drawn-out formal trial. f 

I was mindful, too, of the important fact that international lawyers i 
in the past had set forth the opinion that p>ersons like Napoleon could 1 
rightfully be summarily executed.’ Also, that international law was an f 
outgrowth of treaties and of accepted customs, and the United Nations 
could therefore, by treaty, agree among themselves to the execution of the 
Axis outlaws. 

The point that weighed most heavily in my mind was that the 
world was making a hairbreadth escape from being conquered and en- 
slaved under the worst methods of savagery. This was not a mere local or 
regional war but one which, if successful for the Axis, would involve the 
utter destruction of everything worth while that the human race possessedi 
The conquerors, in their efforts to succeed, were literally torturing and 
crucifying tens of millions of innocent persons. Therefore, every con¬ 
sideration of self-preservation required that these ringleaders be sum¬ 
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marily executed, just as military personnel down the line could be so 
executed following court-martial. 

To my mind it was most important, not only that these savage men 
should be executed, but also that they should be executed summarily. 

When I presented these arguments to the President, Churchill, and 
Eden, their general reaction was more in the direction of a formal trial 
under some form of international law. Nevertheless, no decision was 
reached, and I was still free at Moscow to express my personal opinion. 

As long as I was at the State Department, my idea was not definitely 
rejected. It was changed in favor of a formal trial after I resigned as 
Secretary of State. 

I do not want, however, to be understood as being opposed to the 
Nuremberg trial. I heartily supported that course when it was later 
decided upon. My thought has only to do with the difference in the form 
of trial. 

The Declaration on German Atrocities, as finally agreed on at Mos¬ 
cow, and issued over the signatures of Roosevelt, Stalin, and Churchill, 
stated that Germans guilty of atrocities would be sent for judgment and 
punishment to the countries in which they had committed their deeds. 
Major criminals, whose offenses had no particular geographical localiza¬ 
tion, would be punished by the joint decision of the Allied Governments. 

The Declaration ended with a warning whose language had almost a 
hiblical resonance: “Let those who have hitherto not imbrued their hands 
with innocent blood beware lest they join the ranks of the guilty, for most 
assuredly the three Allied Powers will pursue them to the uttermost ends 
of the earth and will deliver them to their accusers in order that justice 
may be done.” Prime Minister Churchill was its author. 
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AFTER HAVING BEEN IN MOSCOW nearly a week, I re¬ 
marked to Molotov that I did not know what the protocol was wi* 
regard to an audience with Marshal Stalin; I did not know how long to 
wait or whether I had waited too long; but in any event I would 
honored if I could see his “boss” and I would leave the matter to 

Molotov, . 

Eden had seen Stalin briefly soon after getting to Moscow, but ho 

had made arrangements in advance for the audience. I had 
arrangements. My theory was that I should do business with MolotoV 
and not let him think I wished to go over his head to Stalin. 

In very short order Molotov informed me that Stalin would see nJO 

at the Kremlin at three o’clock, October 25. 

. One of the foremost topics of our conversation, I knew, would o® 
proposed meeting of Roosevelt, Stalin, and Churchill. Considerable <}i^ 
culties, however, had arisen. Before and after my arrival m Moscow,^ 
President was exchanging cables with Stalin relating to the ni^tmg. TM 
conference was agreed to in principle, but an insurmountable obstacle 
appeared to have risen over the place of the meeting. 

In a cable on October 14 the President suggested Bagdad, capita 
of Iraq, or Asmara, capital of Italian Eritrea in East Africa now oaupM 
by British troops, or Ankara, capital of Turkey. Stalin had already^pi^ 
posed Tehran. The President suggested November 20 or 25 as 

On October 19 Stalin replied that he could not accept any of 
places proposed by the President in lieu of Tehran. He said it was not » 
question of protection, which did not worry him, but a question of , 

taining close contact with the Soviet Army during its present onensiVt , 
operations. He said his colleagues considered these operation* djj 

n^anded his personal contact with the High Coo'O'and^ Such contact cou^^ 
be assured at Tehran because of the existence of direct telegraph *n 41 

telephone connections with Moscow. ^ 

The President sent me a long telegram on October 21 saying m 

Tehran, as he had learned from careful check of ^e 
and his own constitutional obligations, was impossible for him. He mwnM 
he could not be in a place so isolated as physically to prevent his recah^| 
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ing legislation from Congress and returning it within ten days. Tehran was 
diificult of approach by airplane because of high mountains, and planes 
might have to wait several days before getting in or getting out. 

The President said that Stalin had shown no realization of Mr. Roose¬ 
velt's obligations in his reply to the President's several messages. He there¬ 
fore asked me to give Stalin a message from him and explain to him 
orally the definite and plain reasons ior not wanting to go to Tehran, 
which were not based on personal desire but were fixed constitutionally. 
This was not a matter of theory, he commented, but a question of fact. 

In his message to Stalin, the President said he was deeply disap¬ 
pointed over the Marshal's cable. He appreciated Stalin's desire for daily 
contact with the Supreme Command, but he asked Stalin to appreciate 
his own obligations, which he outlined in detail. He said he could not go 
to Tehran, and the Cabinet and legislative leaders were in agreement with 
him on this point. 

He therefore suggested Basra, Iraq, instead. Stalin could run a special 
telephone wire from Tehran to Basra which would be controlled by Rus¬ 
sians and would still give him direct contact with Moscow. 

The President emphasized the fact that he was willing to go all the 
way from the United States to within six hundred miles of Russian terri¬ 
tory, He had to carry on a constitutional Government more than one 
hundred fifty years old. Were it not for this fact he would gladly go ten 
times the distance to meet Stalin. Future generations, he concluded, would 
look upon it as a tragedy if a few hundred miles caused Stalin, Churchill, 
and himself to fail of meeting. 

I went over all these points with Stalin when I sat across a great beige 
table from him in the Kremlin on the afternoon of October 25. Ambassa¬ 
dor Harriman and Charles E. Bohlen were with me, while Molotov and 
an interpreter flanked Stalin. 

As I entered the Marshal's large office, he entered from another door, 
met me halfway and shook hands. He was very cordial and affable. He es¬ 
corted me to my seat at the table, and then sat opposite me, with his 
back to the wall. 

Our conversation began on personal notes. We exchanged views on 
how to plant wheat. I told Stalin about planting wheat six inches deep 
In Tennessee, which seemed something new to him. We discussed rafting. 

I described how we had bound logs into rafts in Tennessee, using hickory 
Wtlings. Stalin described how his people had bound rafts together with 
vines. 
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I told Stalin of my pleasure at being in Moscow, which was in ful- f 
fillilient of a long-held desire to visit his country. I said I had attended 
many international conferences in my life, but at none had I received 
greater hospitality and consideration than we had from our hosts, the 
Soviet Government, and particularly Molotov. Stalin replied that he had - 
not expected to hear this comment. 

I remarked that one of the most important functions of the presfeot 
conference was to lay the groundwork for a meeting between himselff 1 
President Roosevelt, and Prime Minister Churchill, in which all my peoplt | 
and indeed all the peoples of the world who were engaged in the hghl j 
against Nazism and Fascism were most vitally interested. I then handed > 
Stalin the President’s communication concerning the place of meeting. 

Stalin, after reading the Russian translation, handed it to Molotov 
with the remark that it would be necessary to think about it and consult 
with his colleagues. The Foreign Commissar, after perusing it, said that 
important military operations were then‘in progress and that all the top 
civil and military authorities of the Soviet Government were of thO 
unanimous opinion that Stalin should not absent himself at all, but itl j 
any event only to a place where direct and certain daily communicaticflltj 
could be maintained, 

Stalin then suggested it might be best to postpone the meeting unttT j 
spring, at which time Fairbanks, Alaska, would be an appropriate plac<^ 

I said that both the President and I felt very profoundly that thih 
international situation called for this meeting, and its failure to occliiv 
would cause profound disappointment among all the Allied peoples sine*, 
its effect would be to unify our three nations in ever increasing coop^ro'l 
tion for the prosecution of the war and for collaboration in the postwijf 
period. ^ 

“If we should wait until the end of the war,” I said, “to formulate * 
basic foundation for a postwar international program, peoples in all th* 
democracies will be scattered in every direction under every sort o( 
discordant influence by various elements, groups, societies, and individua1l< 
As a result, nothing will be more impossible at that belated stage than 
for a country like mine to pursue a suitable postwar program and rally 
and unite all essential forces in support of it. This makes it all-imporUnt 
that we should realize the disastrous nature of the opp.osite course of 
postponing everything until the military decision has been reached. If u 
official in my country should now announce that he was opposed to forniu* 
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lating the fundamental policies for a postwar world until after the war is 
over, he would be thrown out of power overnight.” 

I added, however, that while both the President and I felt that the 
situation called for serious consideration, we did not mean that it should 
take precedence over the proper conduct of the war. I said I had felt a 
sense of relief when Stalin, after having read the President’s communica¬ 
tion, stated it was a matter calling for deliberate consideration. I told him 
we were prepared to send to Basra qualified engineers to look after the 
practical arrangements, particularly communications. 

Stalin replied that there were very important military operations in 
progress in the Soviet Union, and that the Soviet summer campaign was 
merging with the plans for the winter campaign. He said that from the 
military point of view it was an opportunity that might occur only once 
in fifty years to inflict a decisive defeat on the German Army, which at 
that time possessed very few reserves while the Soviet armies had ample 
reserves for a year’s operations. He said that obviously the Soviet Union 
could not expect to fight Germany every ten years. It was therefore im¬ 
possible to let anything interfere with their taking advantage of this 
present opportunity which, he repeated, might occur only once in fifty 
years. He again said he would have to confer with his colleagues. 

I answered that I fully agreed with him as to the military situation 
but felt it would be possible from the Soviet viewpoint to ensure just as 
good communications between Basra and Moscow as between Tehran 
and Moscow, so as not to impair his direction of military operations. I said 
that I ventured to suggest that, on the information I had, all the Govern¬ 
ments and peoples of the Allied nations were awaiting this meeting with 
the keenest of expectation as an example of close cooperation among the 
Soviet Union, Great Britain, and the United States. I added that if it 
were possible, in addition to the announcement of such agreements as we 
might reach at the present conference, to indicate a disposition on the 
part of the three heads of Government to meet within a reasonable time, 
these two announcements would electrify the peoples of all the United 
Nations ahd correspondingly dishearten their enemies. 

Stalin interjected that he was not against the meeting in principle. 

I replied that I realized he was thinking merely of the immediate 
plans we were discussing. 

He emphasized that on his part there was no question of stubborn¬ 
ness or prestige, but he was unable to understand why a delay of two 
days in the delivery of state papers ^ould be so vital a matter, whereas 
I'* 
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a false step in military operations was not a grammatical error that could 
be subsequently corrected/but might cost tens of thousands of lives So 
far as he was concerned, the difficulties at Basra related entirely to physi- 
cal arrangements, particularly communications. 

Stalin observed that he was not at all worried on the subject of pro¬ 
tection. He made this remark after Ambassador Harriman said that th« 
heads of state could stay each in his own camp in the hills back of Basra, 
guarded by troops of his own nationality, and thus be assured of complete 

privacy and protection. , ,, t, ^ 

Our conversation having lasted an hour—effectively a half-hour be¬ 
cause of the necessity for translation—and because the hour of the con¬ 
ference was approaching, I informed Stalin that, since I was a pupil « 
Molotov’s, it was now time to -go to class. The Marshal smiled and wished 

us luck. . 

As the discussion ended, he rose and came around the table, shoo* 
hands, and said something in Russian. His interpreter was still sitting 
at the table finishing his notes, and Stalin’s words went out into thin air. 
The Marshal turned upon the interpreter and spoke sharply to him, 
saying (Bohlen told me later) that an interpreter’s duty was to be alway* 
at his elbow. I then learned that Stalin had been expressing his great 
pleasure in having seen me. 

I immediately informed the President of the substance of our con-, 

versation. , 

During a recess in the conference session that followed my meetin| 
with Stalin, I buttonholed Molotov and reemphasized the arguments 
had presented to Stalin for a meetmg of the three chiefs of state at Basra. 
Molotov asked me what were the programs of international cooperating 
I had said I thought should be settled now. 

I repeated to him the numerous proposals I had more than one*, 
stated to him since arriving in Moscow. These were: cooperation to pre¬ 
serve the peace permanently and to provide for the maximum of economlfi 
advantages and benefits to each country for the equal enjoyment of their 
respective peoples; to preserve world order under law so as to avoid 
international anarchy; to provide for relief against starvation in^ many 
nations immediately following as well as during the war; to provide, tot 
the postwar German situation; to deal with dependent pwples; and to-, 
deal with currency stabilization as a basis for suitable international trad# ,, 
and financial relations. 
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Molotov said that an agreement should be reached on these programs. 
After some thought, he suddenly remarked: 

“Isolation was almost your country’s undoing, was it not, Mr. Secre¬ 
tary?” 

^ Yes, I replied, “it was. And isolation was almost your country’s 
undoing, was it not, Mr. Secretary?” 

Molotov smiled and admitted it was. 

After the war,” I said, “you can follow isolationism if you want, 
and gobble up your neighbors. But that will be your undoing. When I was 
young I knew a bully in Tennessee. He used to get a few things his way 
by being a bully and bluffing other fellows. But he ended up by not hav¬ 
ing a friend in the world.” 

, course of our conversation, Molotov brought up the question 

of Turkey’s entering the war. He made it very clear that Russia’s proposal 
was that the three Powers should “suggest” to Turkey that she come into 
the war, but that this meant to suggest peremptorily—in other words to 
command. I replied that this was a purely military matter that came 
withm the province of the President and the chiefs of staff. 

At the session that afternoon we agreed on a declaration concerning 
Austria which had been introduced by Eden. This stated that the three 
I owers regarded the annexation imposed upon Austria by Germany on 
March 15, 1938, as null and void, and that they did not consider them¬ 
selves bound by any changes effected in Austria since that date. Austria 
.should be reestablished as a free and independent country, and the way 
t ereby opened for the Austrian people themselves, as well as those neigh- 
lonng states that would be faced with similar pronlems, to find that 
pohtical and economic security which was the only basis for lasting peace. 

Austria was reminded, however, that she had a responsibility that 
she could not evade for participation in the war on the side of Hitlerite 
Germany and that in the final settlement account would inevitably be 
taken of her own contribution to her liberation. 

We next agreed to inform one another immediately of any peace 
feelers that any of us might receive from the Government of or any 
groups or individuals in a country with which any of us were at war. We 
also agreed that the three Governments would consult together so as to 
concert their action in regard to such approaches. 

Molotov interrupted this session to announce the Soviet Army’s 
capture of Dnepropetrovsk. The great Russian counteroffensive of the 
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autumn of 1943 was now in full swing, and from time to time Molotov 
dramatically communicated to us new successes of the Red Army. 

The question of confederation of the smaller European nations, with 
particular reference to the Danubian area, came up for discussion at the 
following session, October 26, on the basis of a proposal sanctioning such 
confederations, submitted by Eden. The British had previously submitted, 
this to .us, but we had refused to go along with their view. The questiM 
was a concrete one in view of the efforts of some of the smalt United 
Nations to join together, politically or economically, after the war. 

I said at the session that my Government believed that the first step 
we should take was to agree upon a broad set of principles capable of 
world-wide application which would then guide our three countries lO 
our consideration of sepai^ate-and specific questions, of which the British 
proposal was one. I had iii mind the Pan American principles of coopera, 
tion applied on a world-wide scale. My Government, I added, had not 
sought to select any particular area or problem for special consideratiMJ 
before the general principles were agreed on, and I personally felt ve^ 
strongly that the only orderly and reasonable approach to the enUre topic . 
of international collaboration and the creation of a stable and lastini'i 
basis for world peace was to take the general questions first. 

Connected with this issue was another proposal on the agenda, alM 
introduced by Eden, that the three Governments state their opinion, in 
favor of joint responsibility for Europe as against s^arate areas, Ol 

resP°On^^b^point I said «iat my Government very much hoped that; no 
decision would be taken at this conference in favor of separate areas of 

responsibility or zones of influence. ,1 

Eden likewise opposed the principle of separate areas of respoMl* I 

Bolotov said he knew of no reason to believe that the Soviet Got^ i 
ernment would be interested in separate zones or spheres of influence, and | 
he could guarantee that there was no disposition on the part of his GOV ! 
ernment to divide Europe into such separate zones. ^ ^ . j i 1 

Molotov read a statement that emphatically criticized the idea 01 ] 
planning federations of small nations at this time. His Government con*, 
sidered the active consideration or encouragement of such schemes atj 
premature and even harmful, not only to the interests of-the small coi««j 
tries but also to the general question of European stability. Some of tMI 
plans for federations, he said, reminded the Soviet people of the poUCyj 
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of the **cordon sanitaire” directed in previous years against the Soviet 
Union. 

Eden said it was hardly necessary to state that his Government was 
not interested in creating a “cordon sanitaire’^ against the Soviet Union 
but was very much interested in creating one against Germany. There 
was great force in Molotovas statement, he added, and he would not 
therefore insist, 

I said that my Government had for some years consistently upheld 
the right of small nations to take such measures as they considered de¬ 
sirable for the welfare of their people, particularly in the economic sphere, 
provided such measures did not affect the larger questions of peace and 
security. 

The Four-Nation Declaration, agreeing upon the establishment of 
a world organization after the war, came up for further discussion at this 
session, and I again brought up the question of China, which had been 
left open. 

Molotov now said he had no objection to the inclusion of China as 
an original signatory, but, since he was most anxious to have the Declara¬ 
tion announced before the conference broke up, he doubted whether the 
Chinese Ambassador here could receive the necessary powers in time. I 
had been wrestling with Russia for some days over this question, and I 
felt that she was really against the admission of China and therefore 
sought to postpone any action. 

I volunteered to communicate the text of the Declaration as it now 
stood to the Chinese Government, saying I was convinced that the neces¬ 
sary powers would be forthcoming to the Chinese Ambassador before the 
end of the conference. The conference thereupon authorized me to do so. 

Molotov wanted clarification of the clause in the Declaration pro¬ 
viding that none of the signatories would use its armed forces within the 
territory of another state except for the purposes envisaged by the 
Declaration. I replied that this article was in the nature of a self-denying 
act on the part of the large nations to allay the suspicions of the smaller 
countries in regard to the use of superior force. 

Molotov inquired whether this would apply to the establishment of 
naval and air bases that might result from agreements between one of 
the signatories and smaller states. 

Eden said his Government believed it inconceivable that any of the 
powers represented at the conference would use their armed forces or 
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establish bases in the ierritory of other states except for the purposes en¬ 
visaged by the Declaration^. • 

Molotov inquired whether this article would require prior consulta¬ 
tion among the signatories before one of them could conclude an agree¬ 
ment "with any other country for the establishment of bases within the 
territory of the latter. 

I asked Molotov what he had in mind precisely in regard to the 
article. 

Molotov replied he wanted to be sure that, in connection with this 
clause, no obstacles to the future collaboration of our three Governments, 
might result from agreements that one of the three might have with 
other countries for mutual assistance and the establishment of bases. 

I said I thought that this article could not be taken apart from the 
rest of the Declaration. The purpose of the Declaration was clearly set 
forth in all its articles. It was designed to ensure that the signatories | 
would act together in matters relating to the surrender and disarmament ( 
of our respective enemies. Such measures would be taken as might be 
necessary to ensure observance of the terms of surrender and the other/< 
aims set forth in the Declaration. In addition the Declaration consisted : 
of a general set of principles dealing with the whole approach to the i 
question of international collaboration and every consideration was suffi* 
ciently taken care of in the text. 

Molotov said he was satisfied with this explanation. 

Later on he proposed that a resolution be adopted that the three 
powers appoint representatives to a committee that would work out jointly 
the preliminary questions connected with the establishment of the gen¬ 
eral international organization called for by the Declaration. This com¬ 
mittee could meet in any one of the three capitals and, if necessary, othtV 
members of the United Nations could be invited to participate. 

I immediately replied that this was a very practical step. I thought 
that the best results, however, would be obtained by having the work of 
the committee informal and by not associating other members of tho 
United Nations with it in the early stages since that might lead only to 
rivalries and jealousies. 

Eventually we agreed that a commission such as Molotov propoMd 
might give rise to difficulties. It would attract undue publicity, and dll- 
sension might follow the inevitable efforts of other nations and groups to 
secure representation on it. We felt that the same results could be achieved 
by less formal methods. We agreed that exchanges of views be carHwl 
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on through representatives of the three powers, in the first instance in 
Washington and also in London and Moscow. 

Immediately after the meeting of October 26, I communicated the 
text of the Four-Nation Declaration to the Chinese Ambassador in Mos¬ 
cow, Foo Ping-sheung. I told him pretty strongly that his Government 
should immediately seize this opportunity, which my insistence had made 
available to them, and give a quick reply so that he could sign the 
Declaration before the conference ended. Knowing that the Ambassador’s 
communications with his capital were slow, I cabled full information to 
the State Department with instructions to forward it to our Ambassador 
at Chungking, Clarence E. Gauss, so that he would take it up with the 
Chinese Government and let me have their reaction. 

After some discussion of the memorandum which the British and 
ourselves presented on the subject of civil affairs in France when that 
country should be invaded, the conference decided to refer this to the 
European Advisory Commission for further study. This was the memoran¬ 
dum approved by the President on October 6, which I outlined in a pre¬ 
vious chapter. 

I communicated to the conference on October 28 the President’s reply 
to Molotov’s proposals concerning Turkey and Sweden. The answer, to 
which Britain also agreed, was in the negative on both points. 

We said we did not consider it advisable at this time to induce 
Turkey to declare war. We were straining our resources for building up 
the invasion of northern France and supporting the Italian offensive. We 
proposed, as an alternative, that inquiries be made of the Turkish Gov¬ 
ernment for the lease of air bases and transportation facilities. 

As for Sweden, we felt that a system of air bases should not be re¬ 
quested at this time because this would require Allied defending forces 
that we could not afford to divert from the cross-Channel operation. We 
recognized that the use of Swedish facilities would be valuable for the 
emergency landing and refueling of planes that penetrated deep into 
northeast Germany and German-held territory. We therefore suggested 
that we give consideration, at a later date, to seeking this privilege which 
could then be expanded as circumstances permitted. 

The conference agreed that the three countries should continue to 
study the problem of Turkey and Sweden. 

On the same day I presented the President’s reply to Molotov’s 
request for Italian warships and merchantmen. Mr. Roosevelt had pre¬ 
viously sent me a cable stating his willingness to hand over to the Rus- 
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sians one-third of all the Italian ships. I did not feel, however, that the. 
situation had been made ch;ar to him, and held up presenting this cable 
until I could have further confirmation. It seemed to us that giving the 
Russians one-third of the Italian ships at this time would be hopelessly 
discouraging to whatever Italian effort was now to be made on our side 
in the war, and, moreover, the Jtalian ships were now being usefully m- 
ployed in the Mediterranean under American and British direction, with 
Italian crews, and might later be useful in the Pacific. The President 
quickly appreciated this view and cabled me accordingly. 

I informed Molotov that the President had advised me of his desire 
that the Italian naval and merchant vessels in the hands of the Allies 
should be utilized where they could be most effectively employed in the 
Allied cause, without final transfer of title to any of us at the present 
fimp Further discussion should be held between the staffs of our three 
Governments, or perhaps by the heads of the Governments. I said I 
would present the Soviet views in detail to the President on my return to 

Washington. _ 

Molotov expressed some resentment at this answer, which reaction 

I communicated to the President. He replied on October 30 that the ship* 
should be used to prosecute the war against our enemies, and the final 
determination of what would become of them should be made at the 
Peace Conference. 

The American delegation, through Major General Deane, had made 
three proposals of a military nature to the conference. One was that the 
U.S.S.R. should make bases available for British and American aircraft so 
that shuttle bombing of industrial Germany could be carried out. A sec* 
ond was that more effective mutual interchange of weather information be 
agreed to, and, toward this end, communication facilities between the 
United States and the Soviet Union should be strengthened. The third 
was that air communication between the two countries be improved. I took 
up this last point myself with Molotoy with much vigor. ■ 

Molotov informed us that the U.S.S.R. agreed to our proposals in 
principle, and that the appropriate Soviet authorities would be given 
instructions to work them out» 

The President cabled me on October 2S: am made very happy by 

your splendid achievement in putting things through. I know the ChiiJl 
part of it was due to your personal insistence." ■ 

The President informed me he expected to “turn up" in North Africa 
shortly and would have to leave Washington by November 9. (This wil 
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for his meeting with Churchill and Chiang Kai-shek at Cairo.) He said he 
hoped I could maintain my original schedule of getting back by Novem¬ 
ber 7 because it was imperative that he and 1 should talk before he left. 

He suggested that, if Stalin found it impossible to meet him, the 
Marshal should fly as far as Basra even for one day. This was of supreme 
importance. The rest of the time, the President hoped, Stalin would let 
Molotov sit in with Churchill and him. 

I replied to the President on the following day that I had been kept 
in Moscow longer than I expected, and would be glad to meet him on the 
Eastern side of the Atlantic. I said there were increasing indications that 
Stalin would not go beyond Tehran, and I doubted seriously whether 
Molotov, not being a military man, would be sent as a substitute. 

Two days later I was forced to cable the President that four mem¬ 
bers of my party had contracted malignant malaria on the way to Moscow 
and could not return, and I did not think it advisable for me to be ex¬ 
posed to malaria, dysentery, and the like while waiting for him in North 
Africa because I had had no vaccinations or immunizations. The Presi¬ 
dent agreed to postpone his d^arture and meet me in the United States, 
I thereupon cabled that I would fly the South Atlantic rather than take 
the cruiser. 

The conference on October 29 took up a series of economic recom¬ 
mendations I had distributed to Molotov and Eden several days before. 
These concerned cooperation in the repair of damage in the U.S.S.R.; 
joint action for assistance to other countries; collaboration on matters 
such as food and agriculture, transport and communications, finance and 
trade, and the International Labor Office; and the question of reparations. 

On the first point, damage in the U.S.S.R., we suggested that con¬ 
versations begin between the Soviet Government and the American Em¬ 
bassy in Moscow to work out the magnitude and character of the material 
and equipment needed by the Russians to repair the ravage caused by the 
Germans. This was agreed to. 

On the second point, aid to other countries, we suggested the setting 
up of an international lending agency to supplement private and govern¬ 
mental lending facilities. This was held for further study. 

As the third point, we presented a long summary of our thinking on 
international economics. I made it clear that this was not to be taken as 
a formal proposal but as the basis for further thought and discussion. I 
remarked that I recalled very clearly the insufficient preparation on eco¬ 
nomic matters at the time of the Versailles Conference and the incal- 
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culable harm the world suffered as a result of the inadequate treatment of 
economic problems after the last war, I wished to ensure that this time 
these questions should be considered in good time. 

We proposed an international agreement to lay down the rules and 
principles that should govern trade relations between nations. The nations 
would abandon preferences and discriminations, reduce trade barriers and 
refrain from export dumping practices. The agreement would be so drawn 
as to enable a state (like Russia) whose trade was conducted by the Gov¬ 
ernment, to adhere on an equitable basis.. 

We proposed the orderly regulation, and ultimately the elimination, 
of arrangements, public or private, to restrict production and trade in in¬ 
dividual commodities. This included international cartels. ^ 

We suggested the establishment of an international commission to, 
develop the work that had been well carried on by the International Labor 
Organization toward the improvement of labor standards and conditions* ^ 
The conference agreed that the three Governments would consider 
these suggestions and exchange ideas among themselves. Molotov said he 
could state that his Government viewed these principles with favor. 

On the point of reparations, we stated certain principles. Reparations 
should be imposed on Germany to the extent that they might contribute 
to strengthening the postwar world economic and political order. They 
should be in terms of goods and services, not money. They should be dis¬ 
tributed in proportion to the losses of nonmilitary property suffered 
through German action. They should be limited to a period coinciding 
with the time required for the first stage of European reconstruction. They 
should not be relied on as a major instrument of control over Germany's 
military power. A Commission on German Reparations should be created, 
composed initially of representatives of the three Powers, with provision ■ 
for the representation of other interested Governments. 

The conference decided that this document should be further dift-i 
cussed by the three Governments. 

I now brought up for discussion the proposed Declaration by tho 
United Nations dealing with dependent peoples—the inhabitants of colo* | 
nies and mandates—and proclaiming the necessity to lead them gradually | 
to a condition of independence. This was the document we had prepared 
at the State Department and had given Eden at the time of his visit to 
the United States in March. g 

In the conference my associates and I and Admiral Leahy had with 
the President on October 6, just prior to my departure for Moscow, Mr. 
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Roosevelt had said we ought to lay great stress on the possibilities otthe 
trusteeship idea and apply it widely to all sorts of situations. The areas he 
mentioned ranged from the Baltic to Ascension Island in the South At-" 
lantic and to Hong Kong. He said the draft declaration we had prepared 
offered great possibilities, especially as concerned its inspection and pub¬ 
licity features, which would be powerful means of inducing colonial powers 
to develop their colonies for the good of the dependent peoples themselves 
and of the world. 

Eden, however, had written me a note saying that, in general, his 
Government could not agree with our document. Nevertheless I distributed 
it at the conference solely to give the conferees an idea of our position. 

When I brought this before the conference on October 29, I said it 
was what we considered desirable policy, but I realized there was not suf¬ 
ficient time for the conference to consider it. 

Eden said he was not prepared to discuss the question, but he could 
state that his Government was not in agreement with the views set forth 
in my paper. 

Molotov said he felt that the question of dependent peoples should 
receive further study and that his Government attached great importance 
to it. 

Although nothing was done at the Moscow Conference about the 
declaration on dependent peoples, nevertheless the discussions among the 
three Governments concerning it continued, and the bases were laid for 
what later became the trusteeship system under the United Nations. 

Relations between the Soviet Union and Poland came up for discus¬ 
sion at this session. Eden had come to see me on October 24 to request my 
support in bringing pressure on Molotov to restore diplomatic relations 
between the U.S.S.R. and Poland. I said I considered this more of a Brit¬ 
ish problem because of Britain’s treaty relationships with Poland, but I 
agreed that, when Ed’en opened the discussion by indicating that the break 
in relations between the Soviet and Polish Governments was a breach in 
United Nations solidarity, I would take the floor to explain tnat friendly 
relations existed between the United States and the Polish Governments, 
paralleling similar relations with the Soviet Government, and to express 
the strong hope that the Soviet Government would reestablish relations. 

Eden made an ample statement when the question came up at the 
conference. I said that, when two neighbors fell out, the other neighbors, 
without going into the causes or merits of the dispute, were entitled to ex¬ 
press the hope that these differences could be patched up. 
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Molotov said that the Soviet Government desired to see an independ** 1 
ent Poland and was prepared to help it, provided there was a Polish Gov^ ^ 
'ernment friendly to the Soviet Union. Considerable discussion followed| 
with Eden and myself warmly urging a resumption of diplomatic relations, 
but no agreement was reached. 

Molotov came to my room at the Embassy that evening during the ’ 
course of a reception given by Ambassador Harrimah which, in keeping 
with my desire to shun social events during the conference, I did not at¬ 
tend. I brought up with him two points that I felt might continue to dis¬ 
turb relations between our two countries. 

One was the terrific campai^ conducted by a portion of the Russian 
and American press over the second front. This campaign had begun in 
1942, and, regardless of our degree of preparation or of the plans of the 
combined chiefs of staff, its proponents insisted on an immediate second 
front so as to relieve the pressure on Russia. I said this was calculated to 
create serious friction between our countries in the future and might 
handicap the fine movement launched at this conference. 

Molotov seemed interested in my views and did not undertake to 
argue in a contrary direction. 

The second point was that the public of other countries was steadily 
getting the impression that Stalin did not desire to go to meetings away 
from home but preferred to remain at home as in the past. I suggested 
that if the Marshal could see his way clear at the end of the conference 
strongly to approve its work and at the same time to say he was thor¬ 
oughly agreeable to meeting Churchill and Roosevelt at points abroad—, 
and if he could then go to the Roosevelt-Churchill meeting—the effect of 
this, combined with the Moscow Conference, would be world-wide' and 
tremendous. 

Molotov again emphasized the view that most people, including our¬ 
selves, did not give Stalin full credit for the true significance of the mili¬ 
tary emergencies and their effect on his own movements. 

At the last session of the conference, held the following day, October 
30, we three foreign ministers and the Chinese Ambassador signed the 
Four-Nation Declaration. Ambassador Foo Ping-sheung had received hia 
full powers in good time. The State Department had forwarded to me on 
October 28 a message from Ambassador Gauss stating that the Chinese 
Foreign Office was telegraphing full powers to the Chinese Ambassador 
to sign and to ‘^express the thanks of the Chinese Government to Mr. Hull 
for what he had done for China in this connection.” 
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I was truly thrilled as I saw the signatures affixed. Now there was 
no longer any doubt that an international organization to keep the peace, 
by force if necessary, would be set up after the war. As I signed, I could 
not but recall my long personal battles on behalf of the old League of 
Nations. Now it was probable that the United States would be a member 
of a new security organization. It was equally probable that the Soviet 
Union would be one of the principal members. And China, too, would 
be one of the charter members by virtue of her signature of the Four- 
Nation Declaration. Had I not persisted in the effort to get China in 
as one of the original signatories, her claim to permanent membership on 
the Security Council of the United Nations would not have been so solid. 

As Soviet newsreel cameramen took motion pictures of the signing of 
the Four-Nation Declaration, I could not help feeling that they were 
recording an historic event. 
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94 : Stalin Against Japan 

THE CATHERINE THE GREAT HALL of the Kremlin waS 
the scene of a banquet given to the delegations by Marshal Stalin on th# 
night of the last day of the conference, October 30. This was the first 
social event of the conference I attended. Immediately on arriving iii 
Moscow, I had told Molotov that in my state of health I could not com¬ 
bine social activity and work. At the beginning he did not seem to believe 
me and pressed upon me invitations to the theater and to other gala 
functions. When I persisted in my refusal he seemed impressed, and I was 
later told that this emphasized to him the intensity of purpose I had id 
traveling all the way to Moscow in my -uncertain health so as to help laj^* 
the foundations for a better postwar world. 

I was seated at Stalin's right. This gave me a wonderful opportunity 
to talk to him during the long dinner and the entertainment that followed. 
I utilized it to the utmost in an effort to discuss our relations and future, 
knowing this would be the last chance I would have before leaving Mos¬ 
cow. I approached him somewhat in circles to draw him out. 

Stalin was in a most agreeable state of mind. No matter what subject 
was discussed, he seemed to overlook nothing that might make clearer my 
understanding of his situation, present and prospective. He opened the 
conversation by saying: “You have had a successful conference.” I at once 
replied that the credit was entirely his, that he had authorized his great 
country to take the decisive step*of joining with Great Britain and the 
United States in a world program based on cooperation. This seemed to 
please him. Throughout the conversation he expressed himself as un^* 
qualifiedly for a broad program of international cooperation—^milita^, 
political, and economic—for peace. 

In the strongest way possible I presented to Stalin all the considera¬ 
tions calling for his joining in personal cooperation and leadership with 
the President and the Prime Minister. As for meeting them at Basra, 
however, he definitely stated his conclusion that he could not leave his 
military-emergency situation at present. He said we should give him credit 
for being sincere in this regard. 

He then said he would send Molotov in his stead, since under the 
Soviet law Molotov was his duly constituted second-ranking man in the 
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Government, designated to take his place when he himself might be 
absent. He asked what I thought’^of this idea. 

I promptly replied that, (Tf course, if he should find it absolutely 
impossible to go, Molotov would make a good representative. But in the 
minds of the President and myself, the main point was that, if Stalin 
himself were to go, it would have a tremendous psychological effect that 
would extend throughout the world. I said I desired still to plead with 
him to go himself if at all possible. 

I got nowhere with this. His conclusion seemed to be final. I inferred 
that he had talked this over with his advisers and they felt that the time 
had not yet come when either the military situation or the necessity for a 
conference was such as to warrant his leaving. I decided to press the 
point no further, since to do so might hurt rather than help our purposes. 

But I did say that he and the people of Russia had a tremendous 
prestige in many parts of the world, and there was an extremely com¬ 
pelling need for leadership such as he, in conjunction with President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill, could offer. I remarked that he 
had no idea how great was his prestige in the world and therefore how 
necessary it was for him to exert leadership without delay, and that failure 
to do. so would be serious and damaging. 

“Through all past history,” I said, “more than three-fourths of the 
human race until very recently have simply had to have leadership. Real 
leaders appear in the world only every one or two centuries. You yourself 
have demonstrated that leadership both at home and abroad, and you have 
a responsibility to exercise it in this stage of the gravest possible world 
crisis by immediately appearing out in the world in close conjunction with 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill.” 

He agreed that I was correct about the course of human affairs in the 
past and about the need for leadership now, but made no further response 
about meeting Roosevelt and Churchill. 

Then, however, he did make a statement of transcendent importance. 
He astonished and delighted me by saying clearly and unequivocally that, 
when the Allies succeeded in defeating Germany, the Soviet Union would 
then join in defeating Japan, 

Stalin had brought up this subject entirely on his own, although he 
may have had in mind the conversations I had had on this subject with 
Ambassador Litvinov. He finished by saying that I could inform President 
Roosevelt of this in the strictest confidence. I thanked him heartily. 
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The MarshaPs statement of his decision was forthright. He made it 
emphatically, it was entiuely unsolicited, and he asked nothing in retunu 

At the Yalta Conference in February, 1945, Stalin made this same 
promise to the President in writing, but then only as a result of the Presi¬ 
dent's agreement to numerous territorial concessions to the Soviet UmoQ 
in Asia, including the Kurile Islands and part of Sakhalin Island. I had 
resigned in November, 1944, hence do not know what changed situaticm 
might have rendered these concessions necessary—but when Stalin made 
his promise to me, for transmission to the President, it had no stringi 
attached to it. 

Later in the evening Stalin said the Soviet Union was not for isola¬ 
tion. I emphasized the soundness of that view by pointing out that isola¬ 
tion had almost ruined my country and his. 

The Marshal stressed the necessity for collaboration and cooperation 
between the United States and Russia in the most sympathetic manner, 

I replied that this was a wonderful program to be carried out, that our 
two peoples were very much alike in many respects, that each was a great 
people, and that there need be no serious difficulty at all in promotinj 
close understanding, trust and friendship—and, based on these, a spirit of 
cooperation—to all of which he agreed. 

I concluded that patience on the part of both countries, and especially 
of their leaders in key positions, would be necessary in dealing with a 
mistake made here and there, and with intemperate individuals who would 
try to give trouble in both countries. 

During the dinner innumerable toasts were drunk. Stalin and I drank 
them in red wine, though many of the guests preferred vodka. General 
Deane stole the show when, in aftiswer to Stalin’s toast to the Americail 1 
armed forces, he offered a toast to the day when American and Britiall 
forces would meet Russian forces in Berlin. Stalin rose from his chair 
beside me and paid Deane alone the high honor of walking around tht | 
table to clink glasses with him. 

When we left the dinner table Stalin led me and' two or three otheri 
to an adjoining room for a few minutes before going to another room for a 
motion picture. He proceeded on his own initiative to speak in the most 
sarcastic terms about reports circulated in the past that the Soviet Union 
and Germany might agree on a separate peace. I remarked that any person 
who knew the Russian people and their relation to Germany in this war 
knew they would not make a separate peace with Germany. To this ht 
heartily subscribed. 
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Our hosts then exhibited to us a motion picture depicting the bitter 
fight of Red partisans against the treacherous Japanese in Siberia during 
the revolutionary period of 1918. The film had been produced in 1938, 
and, when publicly shown in Moscow, had evoked a strong protest from 
the Japanese Ambassador. There was now no attempt to conceal from us 
the purpose behind the selection of this film. Coming so shortly after 
Stalin’s statement to me that the Soviet Union would join in the fight 
against Japan, it had double significance. 

A concert followed the movie, and I stayfed to the end, which was 
around two o’clock in the morning—this despite the fact that we were 
due to take off for home at five in the morning. Stalin seemed pleased that 
I remained for the concert, given by the most celebrated Russian mu¬ 
sicians. 

I had an impressive experience with Stalin as we parted. After the 
usual expressions of leave-taking, he shook hands with me and said 
“Goodbye” in Russian. Then after walking three or four steps away from 
me, he suddenly turned and walked back and shook hands a second time 
to a rather protracted extent, but without saying a word. Then, with 
serious demeanor, he turned and walked away, I thought to myself that 
any American having Stalin’s peirsonality and approach might well reach 
high public office in my own country. 

After I returned to the Embassy I sent the President two messages. 
The information Stalin had given me on his decision regarding Japan I 
regarded as so secret that I sent one-half of it to the President over the 
Navy code and the other half over the Army code. Believing that the 
British Foreign Office was more disposed to give out important informa¬ 
tion than I sometimes thought wise, I left to the President the matter of 
passing this information on to Churchill alone. 

As for the projected Roosevelt-Stalin-Churchill meeting, I informed 
the President that Stalin acted and talked apparently 100 per cent in favor 
of the new forward movement of international cooperation in every way 
which the Four-Nation Declaration proclaimed, yet at the same time he 
was at present unyielding about attending a meeting with the President 
and the Prime Minister at any place beyond Tehran. As the deadlock 
between the President and Stalin continued, I sought by implication to get 
Mr. Roosevelt’s mind turned a little more favorably toward Tehran since 
I had become convinced that Stalin would not go to Basra. In due course 
the President agreed. 

Weather conditions prevented our taking off, as planned, at dawa on 
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October 31, and actually it was not until November 3 t^t we were able to 
get away. Even then the Russians were averse to Our leaving, but our 

pilots thought it could be done. ^ . x • 

During this period Eden came to me twice on the question of getting 
air bases in Turkey. The British had landed forces on the Italian island of 
Leros, one of the Dodecanese group, but were endangered by German- 
counterattacks. Bases in Turkey would helpr. Also, Churchill wanted the 
Turks to allow British submarines and merchant vessels to pass through 
the Dardanelles. Eden wanted my concurrence to his taking the question 
Up with Molotov, which I gave. 

Molotov at first objected because he felt this was a mild move and 
he wanted the three powers to go all out in bringing pressure on Turkey- 
to come into the war as a full-*scale belligerent. They compromised, how¬ 
ever, on an agreement that Eden would make a request of Turkey for the 
immediate use of air bases, while Britain and Russia would join at a later 
date in requesting Turkey’s entry into the war before the end of the year. 

Molotov asked Eden to discuss with me whether the United State* 
would make this a tripartite agreement, to be listed as one of the under¬ 
standings of the conference. I replied that I was not authorized to discqai- 
military matters and therefore could not take this step. Eden said he was 
sure Molotov would be satisfied with the bilateral agreement between 
Russia and Britain. The agreement was duly signed November i. Eden 
was to see the Turkish Government on his way back to London. 

When the Chinese Ambassador to the Soviet Union called on me on 
November i to thank me again for what our Government had done fof 
China during the conference, I made it clear to him that neither my asso¬ 
ciates nor I had intimated anything to the press about China’s difficult!** 
in being permitted to become one of the original signatories of the Four- 
Nation Declaration. The Ambassador said he had cautioned his Govern¬ 
ment to say nothing about it, although he had given Chiang Kai-shek th* 

facts as to just what had occurred. ^ 

I said to the Ambassador that throughout the conference all Russiifl 
officials had been exceedingly cordial and that, when matters of differenci 
were under discussion, they had talked them out with us in a thoroughly 

agreeable spirit. _ ^ 

“This,” I said, “is a splendid state of mind with which to launch ouf 

great forward movement of international cooperation, with Russia fOP th* 
first time a full-fledged member of it without reservations of any kind. All 
signs indicate that Mr. Stalin and his Government are opposed to isolation 
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and are wholeheartedly in favor of the movement of international coopera¬ 
tion launched by this conference, with Russia as a full partner with the 
United States, Great Britain, and China.” 

As I boarded the plane for home, I felt very strongly that great things 
had been accomplished at Moscow. We had agreed on Xhe creation of the 
international organization that became the United Nations. Russia agreed 
to be a member of that organization and to work closely with the Western 
Powers in many other respects. We had agreed on a policy toward Italy 
and toward Austria. We had created the European Advisory Commission 
and the Advisory Council for Italy. We had exchanged numerous ideas on 
the postwar treatment of Germany, on our attitudes toward France, and 
on the economic policies to pursue after the war. And, apart from the 
conference, Stalin had agreed to enter the war against Japan, once Hitler 
was defeated, 

Russia, moreover, never once raised the question that had disturbed 
us the previous year; namely, the settlement at this time of postwar 
frontiers. 

Our flight home, by way of Tehran, Cairo, Algiers, Marrakesh, 
Dakar, Fortaleza (Brazil), and Puerto Rico, was without incident. As we 
neared Brazil we ran into a tropical front and had two hours of very rough 
flying which embarrassed some of the party but did not seem to affect me. 
At various stops I exchanged cables with the President and learned with 
delight his decision to meet with Stalin at Tehran. He arranged a White 
House conference between us on the morning of November ir, the day 
after my scheduled arrival. The State Department sent me long cables 
containing ^lendid press reaction to the achievements of the Moscow 
Conference, which meantime had been announced through a joint com¬ 
munique issued at the close of the conference. 

When we arrived at the Washington airport on November lo, there 
to meet us was the President. With him was a delegation from Congress. 

Both on the way to the White House and in our conversation the 
following morning, I ran over the high lights of the Moscow Conference 
for the President. There was really little to tell him, however, in addition 
lo the ample information I had cabled him as the conference progressed. 
He was more interested in discussing the forthcoming conferences at Cairo 
und at Tehran, He'^ was looking forward to his meeting with Stalin with 
llie enthusiasm of a boy, and he was particularly anxious to get my per- 
MiiKjj impressions of the Marshal, A few hours later the President was on 
his way to these historic lyieetings. 
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On my arrival in Washington, I was gratified to see the text of the 
speech Prime Minister Churchill made at the Lord Mayor’s banquet in 
London the day before, in which he said: 

“There is no doubt that the full and frank discussion between the 
three Foreign Ministers, Mr. Molotov, Mr. Eden, and that gallant old 
eagle Mr. Hull, who flew far on strong wings, has had the effect of making 
our Russian friends feel as they have never felt before, that it is the 
heartfelt wish of the British and American nations to fight the war out 
with them in loyal alliance and afterward to work with them on the basis 
of mutual respect and faithful comradeship in the resettlement and re¬ 
building of this distracted, tormented world.” 

I was invited by both Houses of Congress to address them in joint 
session and state the results of the Moscow Conference in relation to the 
world situation. This was the first time in our history that a Secretary of 
State addressed a joint session of Congress. 

Already Congress had put itself formally and emphatically on record 
as favoring United States participation in a world organization to maintain 
the peace. While I was en route home from Moscow, the Senate, oil No¬ 
vember 5, passed the Connally resolution. This resolved “that the United 
States, acting through its constitutional processes, join with free and soW 
ereign nations in the establishment and maintenance of international 
authority with power to prevent aggression and to preserve the peace of 
the world.” Coming a few weeks after the passage of the Fulbright reso¬ 
lution in the House of Representatives, it solidified Congress behind the 
decisions we had taken at Moscow. Knowing the importance of this reso-^ 
lution, I had had the Department keep me daily informed of the debate 
on it in the Senate. * 

I had never felt in better voice than when I spoke to the joint session 
of Congress on November i8. Attention seemed rapt. 

“From the outset,” I said, “the dominant thought at the conference 
was that, after the attainment of victory, cooperation among peace-loving 
nations in support of certain paramount mutual interests will be almost 
as compelling in importance and necessity as it is today in support of the 
war effort.” I pointed out that, although we reached important agreementSi 
there were no secret agreements and none had been suggested. 

Analyzing the achievements of the conference, particularly the Four- 
Nation Declaration, I said: “As the provisions of the Four-Nation Declara* 
tion are carried into effect, there will no longer be need for spheres of 
influence, for alliances, for balance of power, or any other of the sneclal 
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safeguard their security or to promote their interests ” 

The question of boundaries, I said, had, by its very nature to be left 

witf fh ““ termination of hostilities. This^as in accoJdaLe 

with^the position maintained for some time by our Government. 

ference thTXlV^^TT-’” ^ the con- 

.ar L ivtotZ a • now and after the 

launched a forw H ^Jven practical expression. The conference thus 
aunched a forward movement which, I am firmly convinced will steadilv 
extend^ m scope and effectiveness. Within the framework Jf that move^ 
ent, in the atmosphere of mutual understanding and confidence which 

ot aattstac^ “Sy dt^lT — 

ot Mr/a:7hSrot'“sl'r2N“=“ ^arS 

remarhable ;«„„„a,i.y, »e the great * 

I likewise paid heartfelt tribute to Congress’s having put itself on 
record m favoring our participation in a world organization, saying that 
as an American I was proud of the breadth J height ^f ron'^nd 
statesmanship that Congress had thereby demonstrated 

ence I had one disappointment—the antagonism of the Polish nress in 
the United States and Britain over the fact that Eden and I had not 
required Molotov to come to an agreement with Poland. We had gone to 
Moscow primarily to reach an agreement with Russia and ourselves not 
an agreement between Russia and Poland, but a large segment of the 
r thought the Moscow Conference a failure because we had not 

succeeded on the point that seemed to interest it most 

to J T 1 'n Ambassador Ciechanowski when he came 

see me on the day following my address to Congress. Before giving him 
a chance to talk, I said m a friendly manner that, on my return I deeply 
regretted learning of Polish attacks on the Four-Nation Declaration This 
Declaration, I said, meant everything to Poland in the future, and I 
brought this out clearly by reciting the provisions of the Declaration. 

At Moaow,” r said, “I emphasized and reemphasized my friendly 
and earnest interest in Poland and urged Molotov to find a basis for re¬ 
establishing diplomatic relations between the two countries. It is only 
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through this course of friendly discussion and conference that we can I 
possibly get Polish and Russian difficulties worked out.” I 

Ambassador Ciechanowski handed me a telegram from Polish Premier I 
Stanislaw Mikolajczyk to the President stating that he was anxious to 1 
submit to Mr. Roosevelt personally and verbally certain suggestions, and I 
was ready to undertake the necessary journey at any time and in complete I 
secrecy. In presenting this to me, Ambassador Ciechanowski indicate I 
that President Mikolajczyk wished to join the President and Churchill, I 
who were then in North Africa prior to the Tehran meeting. I 

The Ambassador also gave me a memorandum appealing to the Presi* I 
dent to intervene with Stalin to restore Polish-Soviet relations and ex¬ 
pressing the desire of the Polish Government to return to Poland when 
Soviet troops entered that country. The Polish Government said it could j 
not consider giving up its eastern territories to Russia even though Poland , 
were to receive East Prussia, Danzig, Oppeln, and Silesia. It threatened 
that, if Soviet troops entered Polish territory without previous resumption 
of Polish-Soviet relations, the Polish Government would undertake politi¬ 
cal action against this violation of Polish sovereignty, while the Polish 
local administration and army in Poland would have to continue to work 
underground. On the other hand, the Polish Government was planning a 
rising in Poland against Germany to break out at a moment mutually 
agreed upon with its Allies either before or at the very moment of tha 

entry of Soviet troops into Poland. 

I transmitted to the President the substance of these documents and 
of my conversation with Ciechanowski. I also informed him of a message 
from Ambassador Biddle on November 20 stating that Mikolajczyk and j 
Polish Foreign Minister Romer inSsted they be consulted in advance con¬ 
cerning any decisions that might be taken involving Polish interests The 
Poles indicated that decisions taken without full consultation with the 
Polish Government upon which the underground in Poland staked its 
hopes would undoubtedly lead to a serious crisis in that quarter, would 
create a crisis in Polish circles in England and the Middle East, and might 
have serious repercussions among Americans of Polish origin. y i, j 

I informed the President that; on the basis of the documents I ad 
communicated to him, and the extremely agitated state of mind of the 
Polish Ambassador, it was apparent that the Polish Governinent felt itseir 
in a desperate position. This might well lead to unfortunate public out¬ 
bursts. I said to him that we were making every effort here and through 
Biddle in London to convince the Poles, official and unofficial, that they 
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should take a calmer outlook and not prejudice their case by undue 
public agitation regarding our policies. 

With the approach of "the Red Army to former Polish territory, I 
pointed out, it would appear that we should take every friendly oppor¬ 
tunity to bring about a resumption of Polish-Soviet relations. If this were 
not possible at the moment, I believed we should exert all our influence 
to persuade the Polish Government to instruct its underground army tp 
launch a full-fledged attack on the Germans behind their lines at the 
opportune moment and assist the Red Army in its battle. The Polish Gov¬ 
ernment, I commented, should realize that if this were achieved, the Brit¬ 
ish and ourselves would be in a better position to convince the Soviet 
Government of the Polish Government’s desire to make a material con¬ 
tribution to the shortening of the war and to collaborate with the other 
United Nations after the war in working for the establishment of an 
international organization to maintain the peace. 

The President did not invite President Mikolajczyk to visit him in 
North Africa. The conversations at Tehran concerning Poland were con¬ 
ducted largely between Stalin and Churchill, and had no concrete results. 

Our work at the Moscow Conference did not stop with my address 
to Congress. We proceeded at once to begin to give flesh and blood ^o its 
decisions. Even while en route from Moscow to Washington, I cabled the 
President suggesting that Robert Murphy, the Foreign Service officer who 
had rendered so effective assistance in North Africa, be appointed the 
United States member on the Advisory Council for Italy with the rank 
of Ambassador. Mr. Roosevelt replied on November 4 saying he was in 
full accord. 

After the President arrived in the Middle East for the Cairo and 
Tehran conferences, I cabled him on December 3 recommending that 
Ambassador Winant in London head the American representation on the 
European Advisory Commission with headquarters in that capital. Mr. 
Roosevelt replied on December 4, agreeing to this, and suggesting that 
I make the announcement. . 

In the same message the President said he had had a very satisfactory 
conference with Chiang Kai-shek and liked him; the Generalissimo was 
delighted with the results of the Moscow Conference. 

The President also said that things went on the whole very well in 
Tehran and better than he had expected. Stalin and he worked together 
toward what turned out to be very similar objectives. The Tehran Con- 
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ference confirmed the decision reached at the Moscow Conference to found 
an international security organization. 

Most important of all, we at the State Department began at once 
to work on plans for implementing the Four-Nation Declaration with 
regard to the creation of'such an organization. We decided that anothW; 
conference would have to be held for this purpose. 

Here were the beginnings of the .Dumbarton Oaks Conference, held 
ten months later, which set the general outlines for the Charter of the 
United Nations. 


Part Seven 

THE LAST YEAR 


( 1944 ) 
















95: Prologue to 1944 


AS 1944, my last year as Secretary of State, edged across the 
horizon, our foreign policy became strengthened by the growing might 
of the United Nations forces throughout the world. During the first few 
months of the year substantial victories were won on widely separated 
fronts. The Red Armies crossed into old Poland, cleared the Ukraine of 
virtually all German forces, and entered Rumania. American forces in¬ 
vaded the Marshall Islands and also attacked Truk, Japan's Pearl Harbor 
of the Pacific. In the Atlantic, losses from German underwater, surface, 
and aerial craft declined appreciably. The round-the-clock aerial bomb¬ 
ing of Germany had begun. Everywhere the United Nations were on the 
offensive. And the Axis as well as the United Nations knew that some¬ 
where in the West a gigantic new offensive was in preparation of which 
the only secret was its time and place. 

Our greater strength and brighter prospects opened up new avenues 
for the development of our foreign policy, and at the same time presented 
added problems for solution. It enabled us to proceed more resolutely to¬ 
ward the neutrals, such as Spain, Portugal, Sweden, Turkey, Switzerland, 
Eire, and Argentina. It required us to hasten the clarification of our posi¬ 
tion toward France. It necessitated an intensification of our planning for 
the postwar treatment of the Axis and for the establishment of an inter¬ 
national organization to maintain the peace. 

I made a comprehensive statement of our foreign policy as of the 
spring of 1944^ in a radio address on April 9, which the President ap¬ 
proved in advance. I delivered it against the background of brighter 
military fortunes, with final victory in Europe appearing a possibility 
even for 1944 and a probability in 1945. This transformation from relative 
weakness at the outbreak of the war in Europe to real strength I cited as 
one of the three outstanding lessons of our recent history. The second was the 
fact that we in the United Slates had moved from a deep-seated tendency 
toward separate action to the knowledge and conviction that only through 
unity of action could results be achieved which were essential for the con¬ 
tinuance of free peoples. The third was that we had moved from a careless 
tolerance of evil institutions to the conviction that free Governments and 
Nazi and Fascist Governifients could not exist together in this world. 

As-for our relatictfis with the neutral countries, I said that in the two 
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years following Pearl Harbor, while we were mustering our strength and 
helping to restore that of ox^r Allies, our relations with the neutrals and 
their attitude toward our enemies were conditioned by the position in whicli 
we found ourselves. We had constantly sought to keep before them what 
they, of course, knew—that upon our victory hung their very existence 
and freedom as independent nations. We had sought in every way to 
reduce the aid that their trade with the enemy gave him and to increase 
the strength that we might draw from them. But our power was limited. 
They and we had continually been forced to accept compromises that we 
certainly would not have chosen, 

“That period, I believe, is rapidly drawing to a close,’’ I continued. 
“It is clear to all that our strength and that of our Allies now makes only 
one outcome of this war possible. That strength now makes it clear that 
we are not asking these neutral nations to expose themselves to certain 
destruction when we ask them not to prolong the war, with its conse* 
quences of suffering and death, by sending aid to the enemy. 

“We can no longer acquiesce in these nations’ drawing upon the 
resources of the Allied world when they at the same time contribute to 
the death of troops whose sacrifice contributes to their salvation as well 
as ours. We have scrupulously respected the sovereignty of these nations; 
and we have not coerced, nor shall we coerce, any nation to join us in 
the fight. We have said to these countries that it is no longer necessary 
for them to purchase protection against aggression by furnishing aid to ^ 
our enemy—whether it be by permitting official German agents to carry 
on their activities of espionage against the Allies within neutral borders, 
or by sending to Germany the essential ingredients of the Steel which 
kills our soldiers, or by permitting *highly skilled workers and factories 
to supply products which can no longer issue from the smoking ruins of 
German factories. We ask them only, but with insistence, to cease aiding S 
our enemy.” 

As for our Allies, the other United Nations, I said that, after two 
years of intensive study, the basis upon which our policy must be founded 
was soundly established. Action could not be separate, but must be agreed, 
united action. The free nations had been brought to the very brink of 
destruction by allowing themselves to be separated and divided. If any 
lesson had ever been hammered home with blood and suffering, that onfi 
had been. 

“However difficult the road may be,” I said, “there is no hope of 
turning victory into enduring peace unless the real interests of this coun¬ 
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try, the British Commonwealth, the Soviet Union, and China are har¬ 
monized and unless they agree and act together. This is the solid frame¬ 
work upon which all future policy and international organization must 
be built.” 

But I emphasized that the other United Nations also had tfaeir role 
to play. “This essential understanding and unity of action among the 
four nations,” I said, “is not in sifbstitution or derogation of unity among 
the United Nations. ... Nor do I suggest that apy conclusions of these 
four nations can or should be without the participation of the other United 
Nations. I am stating what I believe the common sense of my fellow 
countrymen and all men will recognize—that for these powers to become 
divided in their aims and fail to recognize and harmonize their basic in¬ 
terests can produce only disaster, and that no machinery, as such, can 
produce this essential harmony and unity.” 

Although it could hardly be supposed that all the more than thirty 
boundary questions in Europe could be settled while the fighting was still 
in progress, I pointed out that certain questions in the meantime could 
be solved by friendly conference and agreement. We were at all times 
ready to further an understanding and settlement of questions that might 
arise between our Allies, as was exemplified by our offer to be of such 
service to Poland and the Soviet Union. That offer was still open. 

As for our policy toward our enemies, I emphasized that there could 
be no compromise with Fascism and Nazism. Those doctrines had to be 
eliminated ever5^here. Their leaders, institutions, and the power that 
supported them had to go. They could expect no negotiated peace, no 
compromise, no opportunity to return. I said that the European Advisory 
Commission in London, which had been established at the Moscow Con¬ 
ference in October, 1943, was working on plans for the treatment of 
Germany. 

In succeeding chapters I take up the major countries and problems 
with which we had to deal, and define pur policies concerning them as of 
the effective date of my resignation, November 30, 1944. Our foreign 
policy in this my final year in office falls into three natural categories— 
that toward the neutrals, that toward our Allies, and that toward our 
enemies. The chapters also follow this sequence, dealing first with the 
European neutrals and with Argentina; next with our major Allies in 
Europe; and finally with the Orient and with Germany. 






















96: Iberia and the War 


ONE OF OUR MOST difficult approaches in foreign policy from 
Pearl Harbor until my resignation was that toward the European neu¬ 
trals—Spain, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, and Eire. The geo¬ 
graphical position of the first five enabled raw materials and other goods 
to flow from them to Germany or German-occupied territory in quantities 
disturbing to ourselves. All six were dependent to some extent on imports 
from overseas which the Axis could not supply. Some of them had bases 
or other facilities that we needed. 

Hitler could have occupied^ any one of the first five from adjoining 
territory dominated by himself, but he had obviously calculated that the 
economic advantages he could obtain from them at peace outweighed the 
military advantages he might gain from occupation. 

All six countries were classified as European neutrals, but they dif¬ 
fered considerably one from another, and our policy toward them had to 
take these differences into account. Sweden and Switzerland were neutral 
^‘islands” surrounded by Germany and German-controlled areas. Turkey 
and Portugal had treaties of alliance with Britain. Spain, ideologically tied 
to the Axis, was neither an “island” nor an ally. Eire was not touched 
by German territory; theoretically she was a member of the British Com4 
monwealth, but evinced a centuries-old antagonism to the United Kingi 
dom. 

After Pearl Harbor the United States became a partner in the ecor 
nomic warfare system established Uy the British in 1939. Britain had 
negotiated war trade agreements with most of the European neutral? to 
establish blockade quotas for goods received from overseas and to prevent 
reexport of such goods to Germany. We began to adapt our economic 
controls to the British blockade system and to cooperate with the Briti^ 
in preclusive buying operations in certain neutral countries. 1 

The degree of pressure we could bring against the neutrals to reduce 
their economic and other aid to the Axis depended partly on the neutrals^ 
nearness to the Axis and partly on their conception of the United Natione^ 
military strength and prospects. In the first two years of the war, whelk 
our armed strength was at a low ebb, the gauge of our pressure stood al 
a low mark too. As our strength grew we could apply more pressure. It 
was our military successes that made possible the new bluntness with 
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which I stated our attitude toward the neutrals in my address of April 9, 
1944 - 

In dealing with the neutrals, we naturally had to coordinate our 
policy with that of Britain, and at times with that of Russia. Some differ¬ 
ences of opinion, occasionally sharp, rose between Britain and us over the 
degree of pressure to apply and the approach to adopt toward the neu¬ 
trals. In general we were inclined to take a stronger attitude than was 
Britain. Some differences also rose between the State Department and 
other Departments or agencies of the Government as to the degree of pres¬ 
sure and the scope of demands to be made on the neutrals. Other De¬ 
partments often wanted us to leap ahead with unilateral action, whereas 
my associates and I realized that we had to coordinate our plans and 
actions with those of our major Allies. 

Spain comes first in this discussion of the neutrals because of her 
own importance in the war situation, and because of the range and deli¬ 
cacy of our relations with her. Our policy toward Spain was dominated 
by three factors. First, we had to keep her neutral. Second, we had to 
get her strategic materials for ourselves and keep them from the enemy. 
Third, we wanted to obtain from her a series of facilities. 

To achieve these objectives we had to be willing to supply Spain with 
certain products she vitally needed, such as petroleum, but we also had to 
be alert to see that no portion of such imports went on to the Axis. 

Just after our landing in North Africa, Ambassador Hayes in Madrid, 
in accordance with my instructions, informed Spanish Foreign Minister 
Count Jordana that we were prepared immediately to consider expanding 
our economic arrangements with Spain. Jordana replied that Spain fore¬ 
saw closer ties with the United States and greater economic dependence 
upon us. Hayes reported to us his belief that Jordana, and probably Gen¬ 
eral Franco, were looking forward to an eventual United Nations victory 
and we could therefore regard them as potential friends rather than as 
enemies. 

In a letter to Secretary of War Stimson on December 22 I outlined 
our program of trade relations with Spain and Portugal, I suggested, more¬ 
over, that we increase the number of our observers in Spain and Portugal 
to see that our exports were consumed there and not reexported to the 
Axis. The Joint Chiefs of Staff replied on January 14, 1943, that they 
agreed with the program. They also concurred in the increase m ob¬ 
servers, provided nothing were done to arouse unduly the hostility of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Governments. The Combined Chiefs of Staff 
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(American and British) to whom the Joint Chiefs had referred my letter 
because of the British interest in the situation, wrote me on January 23: 

“In order to assist in maintaining Spanish neutrality in the interest 
of Allied strategy, such quantities of oil, raw materials, and other supplies 
as are necessary to maintain a reasonable wartime economy should be 
made available to Spain, subject to all proper safeguards.” 

In March, 1943, Ambassador Hayes cabled a request from Foreign 
Minister Jordana that we promptly make available moderate amounts of 
aviation gasoline for Spaincivil air lines, which had been forced to sus¬ 
pend all services, leaving Axis air lines the only ones operating in Spain. 
The Combined Chiefs of Staff, to whom we referred this request, agreed 
on April 3, but no further action was taken until the military situation 
in Tunisia became clarified. 

We then cabled Hayes on June 26, setting forth our conditions. These 
were that nothing higher than 87-octane gasoline would be supplied; this 
would come from the Netherlands West Indies, be carried in Spanish 
ships, and be used for civilian purposes only by the Iberia Air Line. We 
also stipulated that our Petroleum Attache in Madrid should check the 
distribution and stocks of aviation gasoline, that German holdings in the 
Iberia Air Line should not be increased, and that operations of the air 
line should not be influenced by the Germans or Italians. 

In addition I instructed Hayes to attempt to get the Spanish to agree 
not to carry enemy nationals on the Iberia Air Line to Spanish Morocco 
or Tangier without our express consent; to establish a direct Spanish or 
Swiss-controlled air line to Switzerland; and to grant landing rights in 
Spain for our commercial air lines. 

Count Jordana received our proposals favorably, and, after some 
negotiation, the Spanish Foreign Office formally accepted an amended 
draft of these conditions. Previously Jordana informed Hayes that ati 
agreement had been concluded that would eliminate German participation 
in Iberia Air Line ownership. The question of landing rights in Spain 
for American commercial air lines was left for further discussion, but 
Jordana informed Hayes on November 18 that our request had been ap» 
proved by the Council of Ministers. The formal agreement was concluded 
a year later on December 2, 1944. 

The importation of petroleum itself was even more important to 
Spain. My letter to Secretary Stimsori on December 22, 1942, had en¬ 
visaged petroleum imports into Spain at an annual rate of 541,000 tom. 
Petroleum receipts in Spain during the last quarter of 1942, however, had 
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been only about 100,000 tons, and we believed this ratio had sustained 
Spain’s economy, although at a level substantially below a peacetime 
normal. The Iberian Peninsula Operating Committee, embracing repre¬ 
sentatives of the State Department, the Board of Economic Warfare, and 
the British Embassy, which met in the State Department, agreed that 
Spain’s imports should be kept to this quarterly figure. The Joint Chiffc 
of Staff also agreed to this figure after I informed them on April 24 of 
our decision. 

Ambassador Hayes immediately sent a series of telegrams violently 
protesting against our figure as too low. He had also authorized the sailing 
of five Spanish tankers, and he said he was willing to justify this to the 
President because our petroleum program was related to our entire Span¬ 
ish policy, which had been proving of inestimable benefit to the war efiort. 
Hayes, filling his first diplomatic post, was at times inclined to take the 
bit in his own teeth. 

I thereupon informed Hayes that, from my reading of his recent 
telegrams, it occurred to me that he was falling fully to weigh the impor¬ 
tance of public opinion here, which I thought would take a most un¬ 
favorable view of any increase in oil shipments to Spain above the highest 
quarterly shipment in 1942. I pointed out that there was more criticism 
of our program permitting Spain to import oil than of any other foreign 
policy matter under my direction, in spite of the care we were taking in 
the matter. 

When Hayes continued to protest, I cabled him on May 22 that our 
petroleum program for Spain was governed by two basic limitations. First, 
we would not provide Spain with petroleum beyond her minimum essential 
needs, and we were not interested at present in assisting Spanish pro¬ 
duction since this would certainly increase the supplies at the disposition 
of the Axis. Second, we did not want excessive stocks to be built up in 
Spain, regardless of in whose hands they were. 

Hayes sent me a letter on June 7 saying he had had no intention 
of acting contrary to our instructions, but urging that we should not 
underestimate the strength of our petroleum weapon. 

Public opposition to our Spanish oil program rose partly from the 
oil shortages in the United States. Many Americans, not realizing the 
broader aspects of our pwlicy, did not want to see oil going to Spain when 
there was not enough to go around in our own country. They also did 
not appreciate the fact—although we made it clear on several occasions— 
that this oil came from the Dutch West Indies and was carried in Spanish 
‘4 
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tankers, and therefore had no effect whatever on the United States’ supply* 
They likewise failed to understand that, unless we furnished Spain with 
certain products, we could not get from her the concessions we desired. 

Foremost among these concessions was a restriction or total embargo 
on the export of wolfram to Germany. Spain and Portugal provided Ger* 
many with almost her total requirements of this vital element in the mak'* 
ing of high-grade steel. 

While I was returning from the Moscow Conference, Acting Secret 
tary Stettinius on November 6, 1943, instructed Ambassador Hayes to 
seek from the Spanish Government an immediate embargo on wolfram 
exports and the removal of German agents from Tangier. The Depart- 
ment had suggested to Hayes on October 15 the possibility of obtaining 
a wolfram embargo in exchange for shipments of wheat from the United 
States. Meantime, however, there had occurred the so-called Laurel incw 
dent. The Spanish Foreign Office, replying to a telegram from Jose P. 
Laurel, a Philippine collaborationist whom the Japanese had made Presi¬ 
dent of their puppet Philippine Government, had addressed him as Presi¬ 
dent of the Philippines, The Spanish Foreign Office, embarrassed at having 
acknowledged Laurel’s message, expressed its regret and hastened to ex¬ 
plain that this did not constitute recognition of his Government in any 
sense. Nevertheless, Axis propaganda was utilizing the episode to the ut¬ 
most, and American public opinion likewise was aroused. Consequently 
the Department dropp>ed the idea of a quid for the quo of a Spanish em¬ 
bargo on wolfram to the Axis, and requested it outright. We also pressed 
for other concessions, among which were landing rights in Spain for our 
commercial air lines, which was still under discussion, and the release of 
Italian warships and merchant ship§ in Spanish ports. (We had recently 
signed an armistice with Italy.) Count Jordana assured Hayes his Govern¬ 
ment would give sympathetic consideration to these requests. We later 
requested the recall of the so-called Spanish Blue Division, consisting of 
volunteers sent to assist the Germans on the Russian front. 

After my return from Moscow we cabled Ambassador Hayes on 
November 12 that, while we did not think any satisfactory explanation 
could be offered for Jordana’s message to Laurel, the Ambassador could 
say to Jordana that we were prepared to let the matter stand, being con¬ 
vinced that the Spanish explanations had been given in good faith and 
desiring to believe that the Spanish Government had not intended to dis¬ 
turb relations with the United States or to imply recognition of the puppet 
Philippine Government. We added, however, that the incident had created 
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an extremely unfavorable impression on the public mind here, which only 
acts of such character as to restore confidence could correct. 

When I saw Spanish Ambassador de Cardenas on November 22,1 
said to him that the Laurel incident, which no one here could understand, 
had seriously undermined the favorable atmosphere existing between our 
two Governments. “The American people,” I remarked, “have so impla¬ 
cable a hatred of the barbarous conduct of the Japanese in murdering or 
mistreating American prisoners that they cannot understand why a coun¬ 
try like Spain would engage in such an action as its reply to Laurel. It is 
therefore extremely important for the Spanish Government at once to act 
favorably on the requests we have made.” De Cardenas agreed to this, 
but said his Government could move only so fast. 

The Spanish Government did not move fast on the most important 
of our requests, the wolfram embargo, Hayes himself having recommended 
that, in case Franco’s Government did not agree, we should interrupt 
petroleum shipments to Spain, we suspended shipments at the end of Janu¬ 
ary, 1944, after clearance with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The British, because of their own supply problem, particularly their 
need for food imports from Spain, were not prepared to support any 
drastic action to obtain a wolfram embargo. Instead, they advocated a 
compromise that would permit limited wolfram exports to Germany. 

The Department accordingly drafted a message on February 12 for 
President Roosevelt to send to Prime Minister Churchill. This stated the 
belief that, as a result of our suspension of tanker loadings, the Spanish 
situation was developing satisfactorily, and that, if both our Governments 
held firm, we could obtain a complete and permanent Spanish embargo 
on wolfram. Our information indicated that the Germans were very short 
of wolfram and that supplies obtained at this time could be directly trans¬ 
lated into terms of British and American casualties. We had had indica¬ 
tions of a disposition on the part of the British Ambassador and ours in 
Madrid to accept some compromise short of a complete embargo. We did 
not consider this satisfactory and saw no danger that our joint insistence 
upon a complete embargo before resuming loadings of Spanish tankers 
would produce any serious reaction against us in Spain. 

The British Embassy gave us an aide-memoire from its Government, 
dated February 21, suggesting that to obtain the concessions we desired 
from the Spanish Government with regard to stopping German espionage 
activities, releasing Italian merchant vessels, and recalling the Spanish 
Blue Division from the Russian front, we should accept a compromise 
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solution which in pracUce would result in an actual stoppage of exports 
of Spanish wolfram to Gerjnany over the next six months. The President 
approved this suggestion, which had also been made to him direct by th® 
Prime Minister, 

Negotiations with the Spaniards, however, continued through March 
without result. On March 31 the President sent me a message he had 
received from Mr. Churchill and asked me to prepare a reply. The Prime 
Minister suggested a further compromise whereby a limited quantity of 
wolfram could still go to Germany, 

The President having reluctantly agreed to the Prime Minister's pro¬ 
posal, I cabled Ambassador Hayes on April 13, informing him that we 
were ready to recede from our demand for a total wolfram embargo in 
the interests of complete Anglo-American agreement on the approach to 
the Spanish Government and out of respect for the direct request received 
by the President from the Prime Minister. 

The Spanish refused, however, to accept our stipulation that the tem¬ 
porary wolfram embargo instituted early in February should continue at 
least through June. On April 10 the British urged us to accept the latest 
Spanish offer of maximum exports of three hundred tons for the remainder 
of 1944, including twenty tons each for April, May, and June. 

I thereupon asked British Ambassador Halifax to see me on April 17, 
“It seems almost impossible,” I said to him, “for us to agree to the ship¬ 
ment of oil to Spain as part of an agreement whereby wolfram will still 
go to Germany. There is the worst possible d5mamite in the British pro¬ 
posal, especially in view of the long continued propaganda activities by 
critics of our Government, running back to the Spanish Civil War in 
1937 -’' 

The same day I cabled Ambassador Winant and Under Secretary 
Stettinius, who was in London for a round of conferences with the Britishj 
that public opinion here sharply opposed arrangements with neutrals 
whereby we agreed to permit them to ship war materials to our enemies 
resulting in the killing of our troops. I concluded that I saw no alterna¬ 
tive to our opposition to agreeing that neutrals might supply the enemy 
with important war materials. 

At this time the President was resting at Bernard Baruch’s estate in 
South Carolina. I received a memorandum from the White House on 
April 18 enclosing a message from Prime Minister Churchill to the Presi¬ 
dent, and asking me to prepare a reply to the request it contained— that 
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the President give personal consideration to the possibility of agreeing to 
the latest Spanish proposal. 

Along with my draft of a reply, I sent the President a memorandum 
on April 20 in which I pointed out that our discussions with the British 
had reached a most difficult point. I recalled that we had been willing to 
agree to resume oil shipments in exchange for a total suspension of 
wolfram shipments until July i, with only three hundred tons to go to 
Germany during the remainder of the year, but the Spanish now insisted 
they must have the right to ship sixty tons of this total before July i, 
and this Prime Minister Churchill wished us to agree to. 

“I believe,” I said, “that this concession would have the most disas¬ 
trous results. Our position in insisting upon suspension of'shipments until 
July I is based on the belief that in view of pending military operations 
[the landing in Normandy] we must do everything in our power to pre¬ 
vent shipments from neutrals to the enemy of essential war materials 
until such time as the success of our military operations [separating Spain 
from contact with Germany] may render shipments impossible. Upon 
our success in maintaining this position will depend, I believe, our ability 
to eliminate or drastically reduce ball-bearing shipments from Sweden, 
chrome shipments from Turkey, and also our success in negotiations with 
Switzerland and Portugal to reduce their contribution to the enemy.” 

I also pointed to the widespread approval my statements on April 9 
with regard to the neutrals had received in the United States. I said that 
this position represented the unaniinous attitude of the American people, 
and to act in any way counter to it would weaken the widespread support 
of our foreign policy which had become increasingly manifest. 

A memorandum from the White House on April 22 informed me 
that the President had sent our draft message without change to the Prime 
Minister on April 21. 

The following day I received another memorandum from the White 
House enclosing a second message from Prime Minister Churchill to the 
President, dated April 22, to which the President requested I draft a reply. 
Mr. Churchill again argued strongly for the British position, saying that 
he himself would accept the entire responsibility. 

The Prime Minister’s cable was so insistent that I telegraphed the 
President on April 23, stating that I believed, and the Foreign Economic 
Administration concurred, that the wisest course was to agree to the latest 
Spanish offer, which the British had espoused. We all feared, I said, that 
to announce that the British were going ahead alone would result in 
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repercussions detrimental to our united front toward the neutrals. ThM 
President agreed. / i 

Accordingly, I cabled Ambassador Hayes on April 25, informing hiufl 
of the Prime Minister’s statement that he himself would accept the entire! 
responsibility, but I said that in this event it would obviously be necesll 
sary for me to issue a press statement which could not but clearly incH-l 
cate a break in the united front of the United States and Great Britaiiq 
which was so essential in carrying on the general war effort. Thereforef i] 
continued, I was reluctantly willing to authorize the Ambassador to prod 
ceed with the British Ambassador in Madrid, Sir Samuel Hoare, in ar* 
riving at an agreement with the Spanish for a maximum export of 280J 
tons of wolfram to Germany for the remainder of 1944 on condition thalll 
Spain immediately fulfill her promises with respect to our other demand^ 

An agreement with the Spanish Government was quickly reached onj 
this basis. We issued a press release announcing it on May 2. Spain agreedS 
to expel Axis agents from Tangier, Spanish Morocco, and Spain and to 
close the German Consulate and other Axis agencies in Tangier; to 
lease Italian merchantmen in Spanish ports; to submit to arbitration thej 
question of releasing Italian warships in Spanish ports; and to withdraw! 
all Spanish military forces from the Eastern Front. 1 

On our part we agreed to monthly exports of twenty tons of wolframj 
to Germany for May and June and forty tons per month for the remaindei^ 
of the year if, as a practical matter, they could be made. We said in our 
press release that it was improbable that any of this could be utilized in’ 
military products during that year. “Although agreement was reached on 
a basis less than a total embargo of wolfram shipments,” we stated, “this 
action was taken to obtain immediate settlement on the urgent request of 
the British Government.” 

Permission, we said, would now be given for the renewal of petroleum) 
loadings for Spain. 

Ambassador Hayes, to whom I had sent a text of this press release, 
several days before, protested against it on April 29 on the ground that, 
by stressing British responsibility, it would minimize the “diplomatic vic«i 
tory” we had achieved in Spain. In reply I said I did not wish in any way 
to detract from the Ambassador’s achievement in Spain, but it was known 
by the public here that we had pressed for a total embargo, and, while we ! 
had gained much without wholehearted British support, I was convinced 
that with full British support we could have achieved our objective. A 
large section of the public here, I added, might well have the same im¬ 
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pression. Spain, I went'on, was not popular with the American press; 
public and press alike would regard anything less than the complete at¬ 
tainment of our objective as a compromise; no compromise with Spain 
would be well received; and all criticism would not be allayed simply be¬ 
cause the compromise might be in our favor. 

In June, 1944, following Portugal’s decision to place a complete em¬ 
bargo on the export of wolfram, the British and we sought similar action 
by the Spaniards. The Spanish Government agreed to suspend wolfram 
exports for June, and subsequently suspended the July and August quotas. 
Although we were never able to obtain from the Spanish Government a 
definite commitment with respect to a complete embargo, wolfram ship¬ 
ments to Germany were never resumed. The advance of the American 
and British armies into France and the disruption of rail transportation in 
iTance rounded out our diplomatic action, and Spain’s economic contact 
with the Axis came to an end. 

I summed up the results of our policy toward Spain in a letter to 
General Marshall, Chief of Staff, on August 19, 1944. “The degree of 
pressure which could be exercised,” I said, “has been influenced by the 
progress of the war, and also we have borne in mind the earlier expressed 
desire of the Chiefs of Staff of the continued neutrality of Spain and to 
avoid the creation of any situation in Spain capable of interfering with 
our military operations. We feel that the policy we have pursued has been 
productive of results beneficial to our general political and military ob¬ 
jectives.” 

I outlined eighteen concrete results that had been obtained. The 
Spanish censorship had been relaxed. Restrictions on our propaganda work 
had been removed. The Spanish press had adjusted itself to a neutral 
tone. Many thousands of refugees had been evacuated through Spain with 
the full cooperation of the Spanish Government. These included some 
25,000 Frenchmen of military age moving to North Africa even while the 
battle of Tunisia was in progress. 

About one thousand escaped American airmen who had entered Spain 
through the Pyrenees were evacuated through Spain to Gibraltar. The 
Spanish permitted the establishment of a French North African mission 
in Madrid, eclipsing the Vichy Embassy. They sharply limited enemy ac¬ 
cess to sources of strategic materials. They enforced a virtual embargo on 
wolfram beginning in February, 1944, incidentally effecting a saving for 
us of about $80,000,000, the amount we probably would have spent in 
1944 on preclusive buying of wolfram in Spain. 
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The Spaniards released the Italian merchahtmen interned in theif 
ports. They closed the German Consulate General in Tangier. They ex4, 
pelled Axis agents. They placed a ban on the travel of Axis nationals on 
the Iberia Air Lines between Spain and Tangier. They gave us landing 
rights in Spain for American commercial airlines. They reoriented theil 
foreign policy in a sense distinctly favorable to the United Nations. They 
liquidated the Blue Division. They undertook not to fire on American 
military planes even when over Spanish,territorial waters. They permitted 
the extension of intelligence activities by our Army and Navy and the 
Office of Strategic Services into France from Spain. They supplied certain 
vital British economic requirements. 

Ambassador Hayes in Madrid and we in Washington had Worked 
ceaselessly to obtain these various concessions from Spain. When it is re¬ 
called that at the time most of them were granted the Germans were still 
in full occupation of France, and Nazi armed might touched the Pyrenees, 
the extent of the facilities we received and the importance of our diplo^ 
made success in Spain become yet more significant. Contrast this, too, 
with the fear entertained almost generally in 1940, though not by the 
State Department, that General Franco would at any time cast Spain into 
the war on the side of the Axis. 

Such was the situation with regard to Spain when I resigned. At that 
point, as victory by the United Nations came ever closer, our policy was 
one of desiring a restoration of a liberal form of government in Spain; 
but we were not disposed to intervene directly in Spain’s internal situation 
and preferred to await developments.^ We fully realized that disorder in 
Spain would only operate against our own and the United Nations’ inter? 
ests, as well as against the interests^of the Spanish people. Spanish groups 
outside Spain were pressing for the overthrow of General Franco and the 
establishment of some other form of government. But, as I left office, they 
were not unified, and their leaders were generally at odds with one 
another. 

Our objectives in the case of Spain at the end of 1944 were the com¬ 
plete cessation of all forms of Spanish aid to Germany, the weakening of 
the Falange or Fascist Party, the orderly restoration of liberal forms of 
government, the utilization of Spanish resources for relief and rehabilita¬ 
tion in liberated territories, and the defense and promotion of American 
trade interests. 

We were never friends of the Franco regime, and I felt that that 
regime was bad for Spain and the world. At no time prior to my resigna¬ 
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tion was the question raised as to Spain’s membership in the United Na¬ 
tions organization. I would not have favored such membership. 

Toward Portugal our policy from 1942 until my resignation resembled 
that toward Spain, but there were additional factors of importance. Portu¬ 
gal had an alliance with Great Britain, the oldest in the world, dating 
back to 1373. She had islands far out in the Atlantic which could be of 
great yalue to us in our hands or a great danger to us in enemy hands. 
And she had interests in the Far East, centered in her island colony of 
Timor, which the Japanese had occupied. 

After the fall of France we supported Great Britain’s objective of 
keeping Portugal out of the war. Although Portugal was an ancient ally 
of Britain, we had to recognize the community of interests existing be¬ 
tween Portugal and Spain along with the fact that Spain had a close rela¬ 
tionship with the Axis. All we could hope for in the darker years of the 
war was to keep Portugal neutral, and we felt that neutrality in the cir¬ 
cumstances then existing was more valuable than belligerency. 

In 1942 we began an intensive program to obtain from Portugal, 
through the Board of Economic Warfare, the strategic materials we 
needed, such as cork, and to keep from Germany the strategic materials 
she needed, particularly wolfram of which Portugal was a larger producer 
than Spain. Our success was considerable, but curiously we encountered 
more resistance in Portugal than in Spain. The Prime Minister of Portu¬ 
gal, Dr. Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, realized and valorized his strong 
bargaining power, derived from such factors as his control over the Lisbon 
terminal of Pan American Airways and the strategic position of the 
Azores, a way station of the air-clipper route and an important cable 
center. 

We concluded a supply-purchase agreement on November 23, 1942, 
following tripartite negotiations between ourselves and the British on one 
hand and the Portuguese on the other. We agreed to sell Portugal various 
materials, including petroleum, iron and steel products, and fertilizers, and 
Portugal agreed to sell Britain and the United States portions of her out¬ 
put of strategic materials which were much larger than she would sell to 
the Axis. 

Just as in the case of Spain, however, wolfram was at the same time 
the most important and the most difficult point to negotiate. It was the 
most vitally needed strategic material that Germany imported from 
Iberia, and consequently the Nazis were exerting the utmost pressure to 
get it. 
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Britain and the United States had on August 24, 1942, made the most 
satisfactory wolfram arrangement with Portugal they could, considering 
that their military fortunes were at ebb tide and German troops were at 
the Pyrenees. It permitted the United Kingdom and the United States to 
export the production of the British and American owned or controlled 
mines, and the Germans to export the production of mines owned or con¬ 
trolled by them. Of the wolfram from all other mines, 75 per cent was to 
go to Germany, 25 per cent to the United Kingdom and the United States. 
It was clearly understood that when this agreement ended on February 
28, 1943, Britain’s and our share would be increased. 

When new negotiations began, following the expiration of this agrees 
ment, we suddenly found that the Portuguese Government, without con¬ 
sulting either London or Washington, had signed a new agreement with 
the Germans. Nevertheless, following vigorous protests by the British and 
ourselves, Dr. Salazar agreed to an interim arrangement whereby the 
Allies’ portion of the production of free mines was increased from 25 to 50 
per cent. 

Later in the year we determined to bring more pressure on Portugal, 
We believed that the amount of wolfram going to^ Germany might directly 
affect the duration of the war. On September 10, in an aerogram to Am¬ 
bassador Caffery in Rio de Janeiro, we asked the Brazilian Government, 
which had close ties with the mother country, Portugal, to come to our 
assistance. We pointed out that if German acquisitions of wolfram in 
Portugal could be kept to a minimum, there was little doubt that German 
reserves might be completely exhausted at the end of the year and that 
German production of armor-piercing ammunition would be very seriously 
impeded. ^ 

Brazilian Foreign Minister Aranha, who had always been a tower of 
strength to us when we needed help in Latin America, responded with the 
prompt support I knew we* could count upon. He cabled the Brazilian 
Ambassador in Lisbon to work closely with our Minister there, Bert Fish, 
and give him Brazil’s full backing in his negotiations with the Portuguese 
Government. ,, 

After our new Minister to Portugal, R. Henry Norweb, arrived at 
his post, he and the British Ambassador began new negotiations in Janu¬ 
ary, 1944, with the Portuguese toward a total embargo on wolfram to 
Germany. Salazar’s attitude, however, was unfavorable. , 

We cabled Norweb on January 17 suggesting that, if Salazar would 
not consent to embargo wolfram shipments to Germany alone, we were 
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prepared, if necessary, to agree to a complete embargo on wolfram ship¬ 
ments to all countries even though we would be penalized quantitatively 
more than the Germans. We would also be prepared, should this result in 
German exports to Portugal being cut off, to do everything possible to 
make available the materials that Portugal would have received from 
Germany, and we and the British would increase our purchases of other 
Portuguese exports so as to alleviate possible unemployment resulting 
from cessation of wolfram production. 

Should Salazar insist on continuing to export some wolfram to Ger¬ 
many, we added, we would be willing to see a quota system instituted for 
six months starting March i, 1944, limiting exports to the United Na¬ 
tions and to Germany to a 250-ton maximum per quarter for each, with 
Portugal reserving the right to terminate the arrangement with Germany 
at the end of the first quarter. 

In the negotiations that followed with the British Ambassador and 
Norweb, the Portuguese engaged in delaying tactics so as to await the 
outcome of our wolfram negotiations with Spain. We cabled Norweb on 
March 20 that Prime Minister Churchill had sent Salazar a letter ex¬ 
pressing concern that continued Portuguese wolfram exports to Germany 
would affect Anglo-Portuguese relations and provide a bad example for 
the Spanish. Norweb reported to us on March 25, however, that Salazar, 
after receiving Churchill’s letter, had remained adamant against the im¬ 
position of an embargo on wolfram exports to Germany. 

We thereupon sought again the assistance of the Brazilian Govern¬ 
ment, and Brazil came resolutely to our aid. As a result of instructions 
from Foreign Minister Aranha, the Brazilian Ambassador in Lisbon re¬ 
quested Dr. Salazar to suspend wolfram exports to Germany. The Portu¬ 
guese Premier, while insisting that he could not embargo exports to Ger¬ 
many completely and did not consider a complete wolfram embargo to 
all countries fair, agreed to take the Brazilian request under consideration. 

In April we raised our Legation in Lisbon to the rank of an Embassy 
to give recognition to the increased importance of our relations with Portu¬ 
gal. On Ma> 10 Dr. Salazar presented to Ambassador Norweb and the 
British Ambassador a proposal that the Germans and the Allies should 
continue to export the wolfram produced from their respective mines, and 
that the so-called neutral mines should be closed, or their production given 
the Allies for export or be stored in Portugal for American or British pur¬ 
chase after the war. 

Ambassador Winant in London cabled me on the same day, urging 
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that any compromise settlement in Portugal such as had been reached in 
Spain would constitute a failure in that the greater proportion of Ger¬ 
many’s wolfram supplies came from Portugal, and nothing less than a 
complete embargo on Portuguese wolfram exports to Germany would have 
a decisive effect on Nazi war production. He called our attention to arti¬ 
cles appearing in the British press which indicated that the British public 
was being prepared for a compromise settlement in Portugal, 

I cabled Winant on May 14 that we were entirely in agreement with 
his views and intended to press rapidly and firmly for a total embargo on 
Portuguese wolfram exports. I asked him urgently to emphasize our views 
in London so as to leave the British Government in no doubt as to our 
position. I said it was essential that at all costs we avoid having a situation 
develop similar to that through which the achievement of our full purpose 
in Spain had been defeated. 

At the same time I cabled Ambassador Norweb to inform Salazar as 
soon as possible that his proposal was entirely unsatisfactory and that we 
were interested in an immediate, total suppression of wolfram exports to 
the Axis. I expre^ed our conviction that the Portuguese Government 
would be entirely within its sovereign rights in instituting a complete 
wolfram embargo as a step in Portugal’s national interest. That Govern¬ 
ment, I added, would thereby improve immeasurably Portugal’s interna¬ 
tional position and give much satisfaction to public opinion throughout 
the United Nations. Any hesitation would arouse public feeling and seri¬ 
ously impair relations so far maintained on a most cordial basis. 

At this point we received from the British Embassy on May 16 an 
aide-memoire arguing in favor of a compromise permitting the export of 
certain limited quantities of wolfram k) Germany. We replied in two days, 
arguing strongly against any compromise. We recalled the Spanish case 
and our contention then that any compromise would have far-reaching 
effects on negotiations between the British and American Governments and 
other neutrals, “As our negotiations with the neutrals have progressed,” 
we said, “our prediction as to the unfortunate consequences which would 
flow from a compromise of our demands on Spain has unhappily proved 
to be entirely correct. In Turkey and Switzerland, in Sweden and Portu¬ 
gal we are met by the argument that demands made upon those Govern¬ 
ments are more stringent than the settlement which we were willing to 
accept with Spain. We particularly directed to the attention of the British 
Government the likelihood of this argument being made by Portugal, upon 
whose wolfram exports Germany is now almost entirely dependent.” 
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We pointed out that a compromise would be a major mistake and 
was not required by any exigencies of the situation. Portugal was entirely 
dependent for petroleum and other important products upon imports con¬ 
trolled by the Briti^ and American Governments. She was bound by the 
most solemn treaty obligations to the British Government. She could not 
seriously believe that her security was imperiled by acquiescing in the 
demands we were now making. 

The British at this time indicated to us that they contemplated 
recommending a declaration of war by Portugal against Germany and 
Japan on the basis of the ancient Anglo-Portuguese alliance, but they 
dropped this idea and, after further exch^ges between London and Wadi- 
ington, they resolutely pursued, along with us, the plan of obtaining a 
complete wolfram embargo. While the negotiations with Portugal were 
under way, a German U-boat stopped the Portuguese ship Serpa Pinto in 
mid-Atlantic and forced passengers and crew to abandon ship, with some 
resultant loss of life. This caused an unfavorable reaction in Portugal, and 
finally, after some further backing and filling, Salazar agreed uncondi¬ 
tionally on June 5, 1944^ to the immediate imposition of a complete em¬ 
bargo on wolfram and a total cessation of all wolfram operations. 

Equally as important as the wolfram negotiations and equally as dif¬ 
ficult were our negotiations with Lisbon for the use of Atlantic island 
bases. The Azores Islands, belonging to Portugal, offered the only mid- 
Atlantic stopping place for Allied planes. In German hands they could 
also afford strategic anchorage and refueling for Nazi submarines. 

In the early months ,of 1943, President Roosevelt had formulated a 
plan with regard to the Azores. He believed that the flower of the Portu¬ 
guese Army was in the Azores, which fact would invite and facilitate a 
Gerinan invasion of Portugal. He therefore proposed that an arrangement 
should be secretly agreed to between Brazil and Portugal whereby the 
Portuguese Government would withdraw to Portugal its troops in the 
Azores on the understanding that, should Germany invade Portugal, 
Brazil, with United States and British assistance, would immediately send 
the necessary Brazilian troops to garrison the Azores and other Portuguese 
islands. When this suggestion was presented to the British Government, 
however, the latter stated they did not wish Brazil to undertake any 
negotiations until they themselves had talked with the Portuguese Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Ambassador Winant in London cabled us on June 29, 1943, the text 
of a message from Mr. Churchill to the President informing him that the 
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British were ready to negotiate with the Portuguese for bases and facili¬ 
ties in the Azores, but that, except for fueling facilities for United Nations 
merchant ships and warships, Salazar was not prepared to give other than 
British forces access to these facilities unless Portugal were to enter the 
war. In connection with assurances the British had given relative to main¬ 
taining PortugaPs sovereignty over all her colonies, Churchill said, the 
Portuguese Government would be happy to obtain a similar guarantee 
from the United States. The Prime Minister hoped the President would 
authorize him to say to the Portuguese that, if the forthcoming Anglo- 
Portuguese negotiations were successful, the United States Government 
was prepared to give these assurances. 

Mr. Churchill also said he thought it would be possible later on, if 
this became necessary, to obtain Portuguese consent to the use of the 
Azores facilities by other United Nations forces. But he hoped the Presi¬ 
dent would agree, since the Anglo-Portuguese alliance had served as the 
basis of the British approach to Portugal, that the British should conclude 
their agreement for access to the Azores facilities by British forces only. 

After due consideration of this proposal, I sent the President a 
memorandum on August lo suggesting that we should undertake to re¬ 
spect—not to maintain—Portuguese sovereignty over all Portuguese 
colonies. 

The President approved, and I cabled Ambassador Winant accord¬ 
ingly. But I added that our Joint Chiefs of Staff had indicated, with the 
approval of the President, to the British Chiefs of Staff, that we found 
unacceptable any agreement that would restrict the Azores facilities to 
British aircraft. I pointed to the opinion of our Joint Chiefs that it was 
vitally important that our military operations, transport, and air ferry 
services should have facilities in the Azores. 

The President and Prime Minister Churchill discussed this question 
at the first Quebec Conference later that month, and Eden and I also 
took it up. It was our understanding that we should ride into the Azores 
in the wake of the British. 

The British signed their agreement with the Portuguese on August 
17, 1943, the date of execution to be October 8. 

On October 6 I sent Ambassador Caffery at Rio a message from the 
President to be communicated orally to President Vargas. Mr, Roosevelt, 
informing Vargas of the Anglo-Portuguese agreement, said it was based^ 
on the ancient .Anglo-Portuguese alliance and that, while Vargas and he 
naturally would have preferred to see an arrangement whereby Portugal 
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would have assisted the United Nations as a whole in their fight against 
the Axis, Dr. Salazar apparently was only willing to accept a bilateral 
arrangement. Reminding Vargas of their conversation the previous Janu¬ 
ary (when Mr. Roosevelt was returning from the Casablanca Conference) 
regarding the Azores’ strategic importance in the antisubmarine campaign, 
the President said he was confident that the British would now be able 
to take steps that would be of the utmost help in driving Axis submarines 
from the Middle and South Atlantic. 

On October 4 I instructed our Charge in Lisbon, George F. Kennan, 
if Salazar asked for such assurances, to say to him that this Government 
agreed to respect the sovereignty of Portugal in all her colonies. After we 
had informed London of this fact, a telegram from Churchill to Roose¬ 
velt suggested that these assurances might be of possible use as a bargain¬ 
ing point in connection with our desire for bases in the Azores. However, 
when the Portuguese Foreign Office took up with Kennan the question of 
our assurances, Kennan formally gave them on October 25. He believed 
that, since the Foreign Office had raised the question, any further delay 
would destroy their value. 

While I was at the Moscow Conference, Acting Secretary Stettinius 
cabled me on October 22 that the President, following correspondence with 
Mr. Churchill, had directed him on October 16 to take up with Portugal 
our desire for Azores air facilities similar to those the British had obtained. 
Mr. Churchill had assured the President he would give us his fullest 
support. 

Kennan suggested in reply that Salazar would refuse our requests 
outright if we presented them in the comprehensive form proposed by the 
Department. Called home for consultation, Kennan returned to Lisbon 
early in November, carrying a letter from the President to Salazar devoted 
to the Azores. The President, at the suggestion of the Department, also 
cabled Prime Minister Churchill, informing him that Kennan was en route 
to Lisbon to open negotiations with Salazar, and asking him to support 
our approach. Mr. Churchill agreed. 

Following my return from the Moscow Conference, I sent a memo¬ 
randum on December 4 to the President, then in the Middle East for the 
Cairo and Tehran conferences, informing him that Salazar was willing to 
go the limit to extend us immediate use of existing British facilities if an 
appearance could be maintained of adherence to the agreement with 
Britain. He was unwilling to give the British further facilities for their 
own or our use unless he could be shown that the general military situa- 
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tion had diminished the German menace to Portugal as compared with 
last August. 

Salazar seemed inclined to favor our proposal to construct an airport 
for Portugal on Santa Maria Island of the Azores, with a view to Anglo- 
American use when completed. He raised virtually no objection to our 
plans for sharing in antisubmarine patrol activity with the British at 
Terceira,^the Azores. 

I informed the President that Salazar and Kennan had further dis¬ 
cussed a suggestion the Portuguese Premier had first advanced to the 
British; namely, that we should agree that Portuguese forces would take 
part in liberating their East Indies colony of Timor from the Japanese: 

The same day I congratulated Norweb and Kennan by cable on the 
substantial and rapid progress they had made in their negotiations. 

Following receipt of a memorandum from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
whom we were keeping minutely informed of the negotiations in Lisbon, 
we cabled Norweb that the Joint Chiefs desired that authority be secured 
to construct for the Portuguese Government a major airfield in the Azores, 
either on Santa Maria or on some other suitable island, which would be 
for our use. They also stated the desirability of obtaining most-favored- 
nation commercial rights in the airfield and continuing rights after the 
war for our military to supply outlying posts by air. 

Salazar eventually agreed to invite the Pan American Airways to 
make a survey of the Azores to pick a location for a major airfield. He 
refused, however, to accept our plan to station a naval air squadron at 
Lagens Field, the Azores, in connection with the British antisubmarine 
campaign, even though the squadron was to be on loan to the British and 
under British command. Both we ajid the British continued to make 
strong representations on this point, but it was not until July, 1944, that 
we obtained PortugaPs consent. 

Our negotiations for the construction and use of the Santa Maria air 
base dragged on for several months more. We were increasingly anxious 
to obtain these facilities in the belief that the Azores would be a highly 
important station on our aerial highway to the Orient for the defeat of 
Japan. The President sent another message to Salazar, presented to the 
Premier on July 22 by Ambassador Norweb and by Paul Culbertson, As¬ 
sistant Chief of the Division of European Affairs, who carried it to Lis¬ 
bon, earnestly requesting authorization for the immediate sending to 
Santa Maria of the materials to construct the airbase. Salazar agreed, but 
postponed a decision on the question of our use of the base. 
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On October 6 I sent the President a memorandum in whicli I said 
we were now confronted with an attempt on Dr. Salazar^s part to engage 
us in detailed commitments covering a wide range of supplies and services 
in the strategic shipping and economic fields, and I did not believe this 
Government was in a position so to commit itself, even should this seem 
desirable. 

I enclosed the draft of a proposed message to Salazar. In this we 
stated that the Portuguese Government had expressed its desire to par¬ 
ticipate in an eventual expedition for the liberation of Timor, toward 
which end staff conversations were in progress in Lisbon, We had pointed 
out, however, that the greatest contribution Portugal could make toward 
the prosecution of the war in the Pacific, including the liberation of Timor, 
was to make available to the United States the facilities we required on 
the island of Santa Maria, This view had been confirmed by the Combined 
British and American Chiefs of Staff. 

Our message went on to say that we were surprised and disappointed 
over the hesitancy of the Portuguese Government to make available the 
necessary lands and to permit construction to begin, and we could only 
interpret this as a lack of complete cooperation, as a grave obstruction to 
the prosecution of the war in the Pacific, and as an important aid to 
Japan. We therefore stated that, unless the Portuguese Government im¬ 
mediately authorized all necessary land expropriations and the completion 
of the air base on Santa Maria, we would be obliged to discontinue the 
staff conversations at once, to decline to engage in any negotiations with 
Portugal concerning economic or other matters, and immediately to curtail 
the economic aid we were furnishing her. 

The President having approved, this message was conveyed to Salazar 
by Ambassador Norweb. It led within a few weeks to an agreement, signed 
November 28, 1944, for the construction and use of the Santa Maria air 
base. Portugal agreed that we should have complete use and control of the 
air base for the duration of the war and six months thereafter. On our 
part we gave the Portuguese assurances that their forces should take part 
in the liberation of Timor. 

In summation, our negotiations with Portugal both for bases and in 
connection with strategic materials were often disappointingly long drawn- 
out. But it must be remembered that we and the British were exerting 
our pressure from a great distance, while the Germans, until the summer 
of 1944, were within overnight striking range along the Pyrenees. We 
received, moreover, a far greater supply of strategic materials from Portu- 
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gal than was going to the Axis. Finally, we must recognize that the wol¬ 
fram embargo meant the cessation of an industry that had been netting 
Portugal something like $100,000,000 annually. When these factors are 
taken into consideration, the success of our diplomatic efforts toward 
Portugal may be seen to have been considerable. 


97: Sweden, Switzerland, Eire 

SWEDEN, one of the most important of the European neutrals, 
became in the early 1940’s a focal point for a portion of our diplomacy 
designed to support the military conduct of the war. Hitler’s occupation 
of Norway and Denmark in 1940 had complicated our relations with 
Sweden in many ways. The Swedes’ location behind the British and Ger¬ 
man blockades cut drastically into our commerce with them, while at the 
same time rendering it more difficult for Sweden to resist German eco¬ 
nomic and military demands. We were greatly concerned over the Swedish 
Government’s continuing to permit German troops and supplies to cross 
Sweden to and from Norway. Sweden offered us both a valuable point of 
observation for northern Europe and Germany, and a source of anxiety 
because of the valuable supplies such as iron ore and ball bearings which 
were going to Germany. 

At the beginning of 1943 I set forth our position at length in a tele¬ 
gram to our Legation in Stockholm on January 7, to be communicated to 
the Swedish Foreign Office. In this I said that the determining factor in 
American-Swedish relations during the war must be the extent of Sweden’s 
resistance to Axis demands that were contrary to her rights as a neutral 
state and a democratic, independent nation. We entirely understood, I 
said, that in the past, military and other events had made it appear ex¬ 
pedient for Sweden temporarily to acquiesce in Germany’s imposition of 
certain servitudes; for example, the movement of German troops and 
armaments through Swedish territory. 

But, I went on, Sweden need not expect that we could continue in¬ 
definitely to accept excuses of force and expediency for giving in to Ger¬ 
many. We thought Sweden’s present position was strong enough to permit 
her to assert her rights in relation to Germany and to assume all her obli¬ 
gations to us as a neutral and sovereign state. We based our confidence in 
the present strength of Sweden not solely on the Swedish people’s sturdy 
independence and the willingness they had shown to carry the heavy bur¬ 
den of maintaining strong armed forces for defense, but also on the 
powerful weapons Sweden had at her disposal to force Germany to respect 
Swedish rights; for example, her ability to refuse important supplies of 
iron ore to Germany, 

I then said it was our intention, if Sweden concretely evidenced 
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her determination to defend her rights against German pre^ure, to recog¬ 
nize that she had established a moral claim to have a share in the pool 
of supplies available to the Allies, 

In the spring of 1943, triangular negotiations began in London 
among the British, the Swedes, and ourselves, which resulted in an agree¬ 
ment initialed on September 23, This had the effect of appreciably cutting 
down Swedish trade and shipping going to Germany, The Swedish Gov¬ 
ernment also informed Germany that the transport of German troops and 
war materials across Sweden would no longer be permitted. We on our side 
agreed to supply Sweden, among other things, with a limited quantity of 
petroleum. 

Sharp disputes arose between us at the State Department on the one 
hand and Secretary of War Stimson and Secretary of Navy Knox on the 
other over permitting shipments of petroleum to Sweden. Stimson and 
Knox argued that petroleum sent to Sweden might flow into German 
hands; that we ourselves might soon be short of petroleum; that, by con¬ 
tinuing to assist Swedish overseas trade we helped the Axis since Swedish 
exports and concessions to Germany continued; and that we received no 
commensurate benefits from our policy. 

I conferred i^ith Stimson and Knox and their representatives and had 
written exchanges of views with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I stated our 
position that there was nothing in our past experience to indicate that 
petroleum shipped to Sweden might reach the Germans, that we had a 
Board of Economic Warfare representative as Petroleum Attache at Stock¬ 
holm to report any such diversions, and that the Swedes in their own self- 
interest could not permit deliveries of oil to the Germans since they knew 
we would thereupon immediately cilt off their supplies. I emphasized that 
the oil so far shipped to Sweden had been in accordance with directives 
already given by the President in November, 1942, and that, in return, 
we had already obtained substantial concessions from the Swedes, I added 
that, since the oil was to come from the Caribbean and Gulf areas where 
there was no shortage of oil of the types being shipped, and was to be 
transported in Swedish ships, there was consequently no drain upon our 
supply of oil or on our tankers. Neither the Department nor the staff of 
the Board of Economic Warfare, I pointed out, agreed that the continu¬ 
ance of trade with Sweden was of large aid to thq enemy; rather we felt 
that it would permit us to effect a substantial reduction in Sweden’s eco¬ 
nomic assistance to the enemy. I stressed the fact that officials of our 
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armed forces had repeatedly urged upon the Department the military im¬ 
portance of stopping the German transit traffic across Sweden. 

In general the Board of Economic Warfare supported the Depart¬ 
ment’s views, although in the previous year its chairman, Vice President 
Wallace, had opposed us. The Board approved in principle the agreement 
reached in London. 

The opposition of Stimson’s and Knox’s Departments, however, was 
so strong that I had to take the question to the President for settlement. 
He decided in favor of the State Department. 

During 1944 we concentrated largely on inducing the Swedish Gov¬ 
ernment to reduce or eliminate Swedish shipments of ball bearings to 
Germany. The Anglo-American strategic air forces had been seeking to 
knock out the German baU-bearing factories, and Swedish shipments of 
this vital product assumed greater importance to us than ever. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, in a letter to me on March 23, expressed their deep con¬ 
cern over the mUitary aid thus being rendered to Germany by Sweden. 

In our negotiations with Sweden, however, we encountered opposition 
arising from the fact that Sweden still had a lingering fear of German 
armed reprisals, despite the growing strength and successes of the United 
Nations. I said in a letter to the Joint Chiefs on May 19: “No matter how 
unrealistic it may appear to us here, the factor which in the final analysis 
will control the Swedish Government’s decision ... is its conviction that 
full compliance with our demands will almost certainly expose Sweden to 
German military attack. . . . This conviction is so strong that the Swedes, 
in their disbelief that their present bearing exports to Germany are as 
important as we say they are, strongly suspect that our real purpose in 
pressing them on this matter is not to obtain a reduction in ball bearings 
but to involve them in war with Germany.” 

We were able to conclude a direct agreement on June 12 with the 
Swedish ball-bearing company, SKF, for a drastic reduction in the export 
of bearing parts and machinery during the critical period of the next four 
months the period when Anglo-Arnerican armies were to push across 
France. The War and Navy Departments, however, objected that the 
reduction was not sufficient. 

After numerous exchanges of views with the British Government, 
including messages between the President and the Prime Minister, For¬ 
eign Secretary Eden and I agreed on joint representations to the Swedish 
Government, made on August 24, stating that nothing short of cessation 
of all trade relations with the Axis and of a radical change in Sweden’s 
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German policy would meet our demands. At the same time the Soviet 
Government, whose support, we had requested, made similar representaj 
tions. 

Swedish Foreign Minister Dr. Gunther rejected our request on Sep-’ 
tember 4. I informed the President in a memorandum on September 
however, that the Swedes had usually turned down formal demands by th^ 
belligerent Powers although actually yielding to informal pressure. Since 
July, I said, we had, through informal pressure, secured from Sweden thi 
cancellation of all insurance on Swedish vessels operating between Swedish 
and German ports, thereby reducing the tonnage in this trade by two- 
thirds; formal statements that Sweden would not grant refuge to war 
criminals or war loot, and the cessation of all transit traffic by way of 
Sweden between Germany and I^orway. 

I recommended that, unless Sweden immediately ended her trade 
with' Germany, we should take over the control of various Swedish sub^ 
sidiaries in this country. I further proposed that, if the British and Rus¬ 
sians concurred, we should jointly inform Sweden that our attitude toward 
the release of supplies she required from Allied-controlled sources after 
the collapse of Germany would depend on her reply to this request. 

While these suggestions were under study, we continued to bring 
strong pressure on the Swedish Government. On September 22 our Minis¬ 
ter in Stockholm, Herschel V. Johnson, reported that the Swedish Govern^ 
ment had decided to close all the Swedish ports on the Baltic to German 
shipping. This enabled me to send the President on September 28 a memoi-' 
randum in which, after referring to this action, I said; “According to high 
Swedish officials, these steps reduce Swedish exports to Germany by ap¬ 
proximately 98 per cent.” I added that we were continuing our efforts to 
secure a completely effective embargo. I concluded that I did not consider 
it any longer necessary to proceed with the plans we had in mind with 
regard to Sweden. 

A few days later the SKF company agreed to stop all exports of ball 
bearings and related parts to Germany as of October 12. And in November 
the Swedish Government agreed that all exports to Germany would cease* 
We were also able to obtain from Sweden the release of interned American 
airmen and permission for the Air Transport Command planes to maintain 
service. 

Toward Switzerland, the other neutral “island” surrounded by Gcn 
man-controlled territory, our policy differed somewhat from that which we 
practiced toward other neutrals. We felt it essential, in presenting our 
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demands and in exercising pressure to reduce Swiss exports of strategic 
manufactured goods to Germany, to avoid pushing Switzerland into a 
diplomatic rupture, or worse, v/ith Germany. This was for the reason that 
Switzerland, representing us diplomatically in enemy countries, was our 
sole link with them. We had to depend upon her representatives to ensure 
the welfare of American prisoners of war. We were keenly gratified by the 
conscientious manner in which Switzerland had endeavored to fulfill this 
task, even though her efforts in the Japanese area had been largely ineffec¬ 
tive because of the uncooperative attitude of the Japanese military 
authorities and the barbarism of many of them toward prisoners of war. 
The British agreed with us that our approach to Switzerland, while strong, 
should not be of such nature as to destroy our only channel for representa¬ 
tions to the Axis. 

After Pearl Harbor we supported the British economic warfare ob¬ 
jective to limit Swiss exports to the Axis, particularly of war commodities, 
and to obtain from Switzerland strategic products including precision in¬ 
struments. But the successes of Hitler’s army, coupled with the fact that 
Switzerland was completely surrounded by the Axis and dependent upon 
them for raw materials, negated our efforts to obtain real concessions dur¬ 
ing 1942 and the first half of 1943. Swiss exports to the Axis, particularly 
of war materials, increased considerably during this period. 

Our Minister in Bern, Leland Harrison, cabled us on April 9, 1943, 
that the Swiss were about to negotiate a new trade agreement with Ger¬ 
many. Swiss officials assured Harrison that they would do everything 
possible to bring about a satisfactory reduction in what we considered 
undesirable exports to the Axis. 

I cabled Minister Harrison on April 27 a comprehensive outline of 
our position to be presented to the Swiss Foreign Office. I said to Harrison 
that the State Department, the Board of Economic Warfare, and .the 
British were all agreed that the Swiss must be deterred, by fear of our 
taking unfavorable action, from making concessions desired by the Ger¬ 
mans. He was to say to the Swiss that, pending clarification of Switzer¬ 
land’s position, we would suspend, with certain exceptions, all export 
licenses and navicerts covering Swiss imports. 

As a result of this demarche, made simultaneously by ourselves and 
(he British, Anglo-American negotiations with Switzerland were entered 
into which resulted in the signature of an agreement in London on Decem¬ 
ber 19, 1943, whereby the Swiss would reduce their export of arms, am¬ 
munition, and machinery to the Axis by 45 per cent. The export of the 
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most Strategic manufactures, such as ball bearings, arms, fuses, and pre^ 
cision tools, was even more drastically reduced—6o per cent under that 
of 1942, The Swiss further agreed to prevent concentration of these 
exports in the early months of 1944, to send no such exports to Italy, to 
reduce exports proportionately whenever any part of Axis territory was 
liberated, and to make no credit commitments to the Axis without first 
consulting Britain and the United States. In return for these concessions, 
we restored the food and fodder export quotas to Switzerland as they 
existed prior to April, 1943, but coupled their restoration with a prohibi¬ 
tion against the export of dairy products* In these negotiations we worked 
closely with the Board of Economic Warfare. 

In February, 1944, the British and ourselves reopened negotiations 
with the Swiss to obtain still further reductions in their exports to Ger¬ 
many, The Swiss Government, however, strongly resisted all our efforts 
and engaged in delaying tactics. 

With these negotiations still in course, I called in the Swiss Minister, 
Charles Bruggmann, on July 14. After emphasizing the traditional and 
inherently friendly relations between our peoples and Governments, I said 
I had already discovered that some of the countries listed as neutral did 
not seem clearly to appreciate the serious situation of countries like the 
United States, We, I pointed out, were losing thousands of lives, we had 
8,000,000 armed men fighting on all battle fronts, we were spending 
$200,000,000,000, and we were supplying Great Britain and Russia to an 
enormous extent. 

“It’s not unnatural,” I said, “that Swiss businessmen should ask the 
intercession of their Government with ours so as to retain as much trade 
with the Axis as possible. I saw this happen to a great extent during the 
First World War, and I’ve seen it happen in this war. The Swedes pleaded 
with tears in their eyes for some time against what they regarded as 
excessive requests of the Allied nations to limit ever more the Swedish 
exports to Germany. Their main argument was the possible loss of coal 
from Germany, whereupon we suddenly discovered that they had coal on 
hand to keep them supplied for a year. 

“When the United States is losing lives right and left ancTis spend¬ 
ing enormous sums of money because of neutral aid to the enemy primarily 
in order to gratify some businessmen, the question becomes most serious 
to this country.” 

We therefore earnestly requested Minister Bruggmann to take this 
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matter up with his Government so as to arrive at once at a satisfactory 
agreement. 

I asked British Foreign Secretary Eden if he would tall in the Swiss 
Minister to the United Kingdom and make to him statements similar 
to those I had made to Minister Bruggmann, which he did. The Am erican 
and British ministers in Bern also made representations. As a result of 
these approaches, combined with the effect of our military victories in 
France, Switzerland agreed to make further very considerable reductions 
in exports to Germany. 

Following the Allied landings in southern France and the rapid prog¬ 
ress of this new campaign toward the Swiss border, the British and our¬ 
selves made new demands on the Swiss on September i8, 1944, this time 
to embargo all exports to Germany of certain specified strategic com¬ 
modities, and to reduce to a prewar level the transit traffic between Ger¬ 
many and Italy. In return, we offered Switzerland certain immediate and 
long-term economic concessions. 

The Swiss agreed to prohibit as of October i the export of arms, 
ammunition, explosives, airplanes and parts, and bearings. Since this did 
not cover all the commodities we had specified, our negotiations contin¬ 
ued but did not reach a satisfactory conclusion until March, 1945, four 
months after my resignation. 

With a further neutral, Eire, our relations during the war years were 
complicated by a number 0 factors. These included the presence of Ameri¬ 
can troops in Northern Ireland; the desire of our military chiefs for Irish 
bases; the desire of Eire for American ships; and the continuance of Axis 
diplomatic representation in Dublin. All these were colored by an often 
evinced anti-British feeling on the part of Eire's leaders. 

During the period of the European War, Eire benefited by the pro¬ 
gram of the American Government and people to aid the British Com¬ 
monwealth as a whole. After the fall of France we made available 20,000 
rifles to the Irish Army. 

I wrote the President on May 21, 1940, informing him of a telegram 
I had received three days before from our Minister in Dublin, David 
Gray, an uncle of Mrs. Roosevelt. Irish Prime Minister Eamon de Valera 
had inquired whether tlie United States Government could proclaim Irish 
status quo vital to American interests in view of Eire’s strategic position 
commanding Atlantic air and sea traffic. Mr. de Valera thought such a 
statement would greatly strengthen his leadership in the face of a difficult 
and uncertain situation in Ireland. 
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I attached to my letter to the President a draft telegram that I 
proposed to send in reply if it met with his approval. He wrote his O.K. 
at the top of my letter and initialed the proposed telegram. In this I re¬ 
quested Minister Gray to inform Mr. de Valera that, although we should 
be pleased to assist Eire, we could not take the action he suggested be^ 
cause it would imply that this Government was departing from its tradi¬ 
tional policies with respect to European affairs and it inevitably would lead 
to confusion and misunderstanding both abroad and in the United States. 

In March, 1941, the Irish Minister for Defense, General Frank 
Aiken, arrived in the United States with letters of introduction from Mr. 
de Valera to the President and to me, for the purpose of purchasing arms, 
munitions, and ships. In his conversations with leading members of our 
Government, Aiken showed himself to be strongly anti-British. 

Minister Gray reported to us from Dublin on April 8 that the Aiken 
mission was being exploited by the Irish Government to arouse anti- 
British sentiment and to indicate American approval of Irish policy. He 
suggested that the time had come for us, to adopt a firmer attitude and 
demand from Mr. de Valera a definite clarification of his position. 

I agreed. We authorized Gray on April 10 to take up with the Irish 
Prime Minister certain statements De Valera had broadcast to this country 
to the effect that Britain was blockading Eire as much as Germany and 
implying that Britain was fighting an imperialist war rather than defend-, 
ing democratic liberties. We requested Minister Gray to lose no oppor^ 
tunity generally to impress on the Irish the United States Government's 
determination and the scope of its effort in carrying out its policy of 
opposition to the forces of aggression. He was also to emphasize the 
President’s profound belief, which ha^the backing of public opinion here, 
that the democratic forces throughout the world would win through to 
final victory. 

The following day, April ii, Minister of Defense Aiken called upon 
me to present his letter from Mr. de Valera. He proceeded to talk for some 
minutes about the difficulties between Ireland and Great Britain for 
many years, extending down to the present, and about how impossible 
it was to get Britain to do the proper thing, and the like—all of yhich, 
I thought, related very little to the realities of the present situation. 

In reply, I spoke very highly of Ireland and of the interest of the 
American Government and people in her present and future welfare. But 
I added; “There is another tremendously important angle to the present 
situation, which is imperatively claiming constant attention and effort on 
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our part—and this relates to the world movement of conquest by force on 
the part of Berlin and Tokyo.” I then made a long exposition of our policy 
from 1933 on, as we warned again and again of the impending danger and 
sought to gather together thirty-five or forty countries behind a broad, 
sound program for commercial and economic rehabilitation with a joint 
pledge to Germany and Italy of absolute equality of opportunity and of 
access to raw materials. 

“All countries alike,” I concluded, “are now in danger from Hitler, 
whether they are peaceful or otherwise. Hitler has no friends and is not 
a friend of anybody, and he would sacrifice any of his most loyal followers 
or sympathizers just as quickly as he would an enemy, if it would serve 
any small purpose for him to do so.” 

General Aiken had practically no comment to make. 

On April 25 I cabled Minister Gray our reply, drafted by Under 
Secretary Welles, to the Irish request for arms, munitions, and shipping. 
I instructed Gray to say to Prime Minister de Valera that we sympathized 
with the fact that the reduction in shipping had brought about a food 
shortage'in Ireland, and that we were willing to negotiate for the transfer 
of two freighters to transport food from the United States to Ireland, 

I instructed Gray to make this offer directly to Mr. de Valera and to 
say that this Government had observed with regret, from General Aiken’s 
conversation with various officials here, that the latter’s attitude toward 
the British appeared to be that of blind hostility. This point of view, I 
said, seemed to be utterly lacking in any appreciation of the fact, which 
appeared completely clear to^this Government, that Ireland’s future se¬ 
curity and safety inevitably depended on Britain’s triumph, I continued 
that the United States Government, as the Irish Prime Minister fully 
realized, believed that the future security of liberty and democracy in the 
world rested on an ultimate victory of the British and of the other nations 
resisting aggression, and that this Government was pledged, in conform¬ 
ity with its declared policy, to do everything practicable to help those 
nations in their struggle. Any Irish policy that was contrary to this United 
States objective naturally would provide no basis for fruitful and helpful 
cooperation between Ireland and the United States. 

I further requested Gray to state very definitely to Mr. de Valera 
that, in accordance with our policy, we would continue to make available 
to Britain and the Empire and to other countries resisting aggression all 
our production of military and naval materiel not required for our own 
rearmament program. We could not therefore make it available to Eire 
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until that Government was ready to show a more cooperative attitude 
toward the war efforts of th^se nations. This Government, I concluded, 
did not question the determination or the right of the Irish people to main¬ 
tain their neutrality, but between a policy of this character and one which 
potentially at least gave real encouragement to Germany there was a clear 
distinction. 

An exchange of notes with the Irish Government followed, during 
which that Government stated its determination to defend itself if at¬ 
tacked by Germany. Eire continued to request arms and munitions, and 
we continued to refuse. In September, 1941, however, despite the growing 
shortage of shipping, we made available two merchant ships to carry 
foodstuffs and other necessary goods. Subsequently these were sunk, pre¬ 
sumably by Axis submarines. 

In 1941 some hundreds of American technicians and workmen went 
to Northern Ireland to help the British construct bases there. The Gov¬ 
ernment of Eire asked us in October and again in November the purpose 
of these activities and what the intentions of the American Government 
were. We wrote Irish Minister Robert Brennan on November 18 saying 
that this had been taken up with the President and we were authorized 
to say that Eire’s inquiry related to territory -ecognized by this Govern¬ 
ment as part of the United Kingdom, and to suggest that the Irish Gov¬ 
ernment address its inquiry to the United Kingdom Government. 

After Pearl Harbor Minister Brennan sent me a note on December 
16 transmitting extracts from a sjieech made two days previously by Mr. 
de Valera who, after expressing Ireland’s special sympathy with the United 
States by reason of our involvement in the war, declared that Irish policy 
would remain unchanged, and that Ireland could only be a friendly neu¬ 
tral because of the circumstances of her history and the fact of the parti¬ 
tion of Ireland—meaning the division of the island into Eire and Northern 
Ireland. 

At the State Department we had been considering for some days the 
advisability of a message from the President to Prime Minister de Valera. 
This seemed the appropriate moment to send it. The President agreeing, I 
dispatched a note to Minister Brennan on December 22, attaching the 
message with which, I said, I also desired to associate myself. In this the 
President said, in part: 

“The policy of the American Government now as in the past con¬ 
templates the hope that all the free institutions, liberties, and independ¬ 
ence which the Irish people now enjoy may be preserved for the full en- 
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Joyinent of the future. If freedom and liberty are to be preserved, they 
must now be defended by the human and material resources of all free 
nations. Your freedom too is at stake. No longer can it be doubted that 
the policy of Hitler and his .^s associates is the conquest of the entire 
world and the enslavement of all mankind. 

“I have, every confidence that the Irish Government and the Irish 
people, who love liberty and freedom as dearly as we, will know how to 
meet their responsibilities in the present situation.” 

American troops landed in Northern Ireland on January 26, 1942 > 
and the following day Prime Minister de Valera made a statement declar¬ 
ing that he had not been consulted by either the British or American 
Governments and that this move could have no effect on “the Irish peo¬ 
ple’s claim for the union of the whole national territory and for supreme 
jurisdiction over it.” He added that “the maintenance of the partition of 
Ireland is as indefensible as aggressions against small nations elsewhere 
which it is the avowed purpose of Great Britain and the United States in 
this war to bring to an end.” 

Irish Minister Brennan handed Under Secretary Welles on February 
6, while I was absent from Washington, an official text of Mr. de Valera’s 
statement and said that the Irish Government and people regarded our 
landing of troops in Northern Ireland as an official sanction by the United 
States of the partition of Ireland and increasingly believed that these 
troops were going to be used to attack Irish forces. Welles sought to reas¬ 
sure him. 

The President sent further reassurances to Prime Minister de Valera 
on February 26. 

Mr. de Valera thanked the President on April 20 for his assurances, 
and then reiterated his objection to the landing of American troops from 
the viewpoint of the partition question and asked that Ireland be allowed 
to purchase necessary military equipment in this country without delay. 

The President commented on this in a memorandum to Welles sug¬ 
gesting that no reply be sent and then saying: 

“If he would only come out of the clouds and quit talking about the 
quarter of a million Irishmen ready to fight if they had the weapons, we 
would all have higher regard for him. Personally I do not believe there 
are more than one thousand trained soldiers in the whole of the Free 
State. Even they are probably efficient only in the use of rifles and shot¬ 
guns.” 

In 1943 we faced two major questions in the development of out 
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■relations with Eire. One concerned the possibility of our obtaining Irish 
bases, the other the possibility of inducing the Irish Government to dm 
mand the recall of Axis diplomats who, we had good reason to suspectf 
were passing on to their Governments vital information they were able to 
obtain by virtue of being stationed so close to the shipping lanes and t0 
Britain. 

On June 3, 1943 ,1 wrote the President a memorandum enclosing sugt 
gestions along this line from Minister Gray in Dublin, who thought that 
a refusal of these requests should be met by a progressive shutting off 
by Britain and the United States of raw materials for Irish industries. 
The President wrote me on June 15: 

‘T have read David Gray's outline of views on American policy to¬ 
ward Ireland. What do you think we should ^0 in regard to action? 

“In the matter of asking for the use of ports, I think we might con¬ 
sider asking for a lease of the ports in a manner similar to the lease of 
the eight bases from Great Britain in 1940. However, the period could well 
be cut from ninety-nine years to the duration of the war. 

“I think Mr. Gray is right in his desire to put De Valera on record. 
We shall undoubtedly be turned down. I think the strongest fact is that 
we are losing many American and British lives and many ships in carrying 
various supplies to Ireland without receiving anything in return, and with¬ 
out so much as ‘Thank you.' " 

I replied to the President that it appeared to me that without ques¬ 
tion air and naval facilities in Ireland would be of considerable usefulness 
to the United Nations' war effort. I added that a high officer of the War 
Department had informally advised us that these facilities would be 
enormously useful from a military standpoint. Prime Minister de Valera, 
however, I pointed out, had repeatedly declared that “there can be no 
question of leasing these ports" or “of handing them over on any condi¬ 
tion whatsoever," and that any attempt by any of the belligerents to 
bring pressure to bear on the Irish Government to turn them over “could 
only lead to bloodshed." In making these statements, I said, Mr. de Valera 
no doubt had had principally in mind possible approaches from the British 
Government. Since our entry into the war, however, suggestions ^ad been 
made that Ireland might be disposed to lease naval and air facilities to 
the United States. 

“The Irish and the British," I said to the President, “have fought one 
another for seven hundred years. They suspect and distrust one another. 
Each tries on suitable occasions to obtain the support of the American 
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people and Government against the other. We must be careful, therefore, 
to be sure that any action which we take in this regard has a sound 
military basis in the opinion of our own Chiefs of Staff. It seems to me^ 
that this is of fundamental importance to make it impossible for anyone 
to maintain that we took sides with the British against the Irish and 
‘pulled British chestnuts out of the fire.'" 

I suggested that, since Ireland was at the back door of the United 
Kingdom and happenings inside Ireland were therefore of more immediate 
and direct interest to the United Kingdom than to the United States, we 
should first obtain the approval of the British Government. 

I attached a draft letter for the President's signature, requesting the 
views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the military aspects of the question. 
Representatives of the War and Navy Departments designated by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, advised us that they did not consider it possible at 
that time to foresee whether, with the progress of the war, we would 
actually desire bases in Ireland or exactly what military value such bases 
might have; but they did think it would prove of real help now in our 
strategic planning if we could De sure we would have the use of them if 
they were needed. 

President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill discussed the 
question of an approach to Ireland with regard to the bases at the time 
of the first Quebec Conference and later in the year at the Cairo Confer¬ 
ence. Meantime I was in contact with Foreign Secretary Eden on the sub¬ 
ject. 

Finally on December 22, 1943, Eden gave us his Government's reply. 
He thought that Mr. de Valera would avoid a direct negative reply to 
any approach on, the question of air and naval bases and would seek to 
cloud the issue by reiterating his grievances in regard to partition. Eden 
therefore believed that our proposed approach would be likely to give rise 
to acute difficulties and that it would be wiser to postpone it. 

In a memorandum to the President on December 29 I said that, in 
view of this attitude by the British Government, I would let the matter 
rest unless he wished to discuss it further with Prime Minister Churchill. 

The question of Irish bases was not taken up again. 

In December, 1943,1 received from Irish Minister Brennan two notes 
asking my support for Irish efforts to purchase two ships to replace those 
oljtained from this country in 1941 and subsequently sunk. After consult¬ 
ing wilh Minister Gray in Dublin, I sent the President a memorandum on, 
December 27 in which I suggested that we should refuse the Irish request 
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on the grounds that our Government had previously chartered two mer* 
chant ships to Ireland, and that the Irish Government had permitted them 
, to be sunk by Nazi submarines without offering,the slightest word of 
protest to the German Government Mr. Roosevelt approved. 

In 1944 we took up actively with the Irish Government the C|u65ti<m 
of the Axis diplomatic missions in Rire. On February 21, after coordinat* 
ing our action with Britain, we made a formal request for their removal* 
We pointed out that Eire’s neutrality was operating in favor of the Axis* 
One reason for this was the opportunity afforded to the Axis for highly 
organized espionage because of Ireland’s geographical position. 

“Situated as you are/’ we said, “in close proximity to Britain, divided 
only by an intangible boundary from Northern Ireland, where are situated 
important American bases, with continuous traffic to and from both couhifc 
tries, Axis agents enjoy almost unrestricted opportunity for bringing mil^ 
tary information of vital importance from Great Britain and Northeril 
Ireland into Ireland and from there transmitting it by various routes and 
methods to Germany. No opportunity corre^onding to this is open to the 
United Nations, for the Axis has no military dispositions which may be 
observed from Ireland.’’ 1 

All this was of particular importance to us at that time because the 
United Nations preparations for the invasion of Normandy from Britain 
were approaching the climax and we were making every effort to keq> 
them secret. j 

Nevertheless, Prime Minister de Valera, in a note transmitted to ut 
on March 7, refused our request. He reasserted Eire’s right to remain neu¬ 
tral, and he sought to prove that we had been mi^nformed in believing 
that Axis diplomats and agents were able to obtain and ^nd from Ireland 
vital information concerning United Nations military activities. 

One week later I cabled Ambassador Winant in London that we were 
considering a further message to Mr. de Valera. This would reaffirm the 
position we had taken in our original message and state that the American 
Government and people would inevitably hold the Irish Government 
responsible for actions against our forces and military operations taken by 
the Axis representatives in Eire. We felt, I said, that, without (^sclosing to 
the Irish Government whether we contemplated any further action, we 
should try to keep the question open. While we did not consider the use 
of economic sanctions advisable, I said I did not think we should commit 
ourselves, at least for the time being, not to use them, as both Minister 
Gray and the British representative in Dublin had suggested* However, I 
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added, since Ireland obtained most of her supplies from Britain; this ques¬ 
tion was primarily a British one, and I requested Winant to obtain the 
views of the British Government. 

The White House sent me on March 20 Britain’s reply in the form 
of a message from Prime Minister Churchill to the President. Mr. Chur¬ 
chill, referring to my cable to Winant on the 14th, said that in his opinion 
it would be much better to keep the Irish “guessing for a while” than to 
offer them any immediate reassurances. He said he thought we should 
“let fear work its healthy process,” and thereby we would get behind the 
scenes a continued stiffening up of Irish measures, which even then were 
not so bad, to prevent leakages of information. 

Mr. Churchill said that, while Britain did not intend to stop necessary 
trade between England and Ireland, she did intend to prevent ships and 
airplanes from leaving Ireland for Spain, Portugal, and other foreign ports 
and to restrict all communications to the utmost until the invasion of 
France had been launched. This was purely from the viewpoint of pro¬ 
tecting American and British soldiers’ lives and our military plans. 

I sent the President on March 31 the reply which he had requested 
me to prepare. This stated his belief that Mr. Churchill was pursuing the 
right line in taking the security measures without, however, adopting 
measures of coercion designed only to harm Ireland. We wondered, how¬ 
ever, if measures forbidding Irish ships to go to all foreign ports from 
Ireland might not be interpreted as economic sanctions, and suggested 
they be permitted to continue to come to North America to carry wheat 
and other essential supplies to Ireland. 

Mr. Churchill agreed. 

We now planned to send a further note to Prime Minister de Valera 
concerning Axis representatives in Eire, and the President approved the 
text. The Irish Government, however, offered through our intelligence 
services to adopt whatever security safeguards we and the British desired 
in Ireland, and Mr. Churchill told us he thought our first note had done 
great good and had prompted Irish authorities to strengthen their security 
measures but that a second note was not necessary. I sent the President a 
memorandum on May 17 proposing that we let the matter rest, to which 
he agreed. 

One week previously I sent the President a memorandum to give him 
my opinion on the question he had raised with us on May 9 as to whether 
two ships should be made available to the Irish Government. “We believe,” 

1 said, “that our request of the Irish Government that they expel the Axis 
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representatives was a reasonable one with which they should have com* 
plied. We believe that public^opinion in this country supported this request 
and in fact would be disposed to support pressure to cause Inland to 
comply. The editorial reaction to this throughout the country was favor¬ 
able. We believe that public opinion would find it difficult to understand 
our now making available two ships to get supplies to Ireland in view of 
the attitude which Ireland has taken toward us and the war.” 

I added that to make ships available to Ireland in the present circum* 
stances might well retard the progress we had made in putting pressure on 
other neutral countries to reduce trade with Germany. The President 
agreed with this position. 

During this period various Irish-American organizations urged th^ 
United States Government to use its influence with Great Britain to bring, 
an end to partition between Eire and Northern Ireland, meaning that 
Northern Ireland would become a part of Eire. A resolution to this effect 
was introduced in Congress. I adopted an attitude of complete impartiality 
on this issue, however, and Under Secretary Stettinius stated our position 
on June 7, 1944, in a letter to Senator Danaher, as follows: 

“The constitutional relationship between Northern Ireland and th€ 
Irish Free State is, of course, a matter for the proper authorities withiri 
the British Commonwealth to determine. The American Government could 
only take the position that the altering of political boundaries between thei 
Irish Free State and Northern Ireland was not a matter in which it might 
properly intervene. International law and comity would permit no other 
course.” 

The possibility that neutral countries might give asylum to Axis 
leaders and war criminals who fled to escape the fate awaiting them 
entered into many diplomatic exchanges we had with the European neu¬ 
trals, including the Vatican, and with Argentina, in 1943 and 1944. As th6 
outlines of our victory became ever clearer, the President and I were 
resolved that the.easy flight of the Kaiser into Holland in 1918 should not 
be duplicated by the Nazi, Fascist, and Japanese leaders responsible for 
the war and the criminals responsible for atrocities. 

While we recognized the right of nations to grant asyluin to political 
refugees, and were ourselves among the foremost in supporting this rights 
we refused to grant that the Axis leaders and criminals could come within 
this category. They had been responsible for a war costing the lives of 
untold millions' of people and the destruction of uncountable treasure; 
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they were guilty of murder thousands of times over; and they had no 
more right than a murderer to obtain asylum in another country. 

My view was that here was a bigger, broader question than the narrow 
one of the right of asylum as it had been interpreted toward the close of 
local or regional wars. We had seen a terrific attack on the people of the 
world, on world order and civilization, and an attempt to enslave all 
peoples. With these mad dogs of aggression let loose, it would be idiocy 
for neutral nations to harbor them, for they might later get out and do to 
the countries that sheltered them what Hitler had done, for example, to 
Norway, The Axis had violated all the rules of neutrality and war, and we 
did not feel that the neutrals had the right to prevent our making a last¬ 
ing example of those ambitious men who had brought the world to the 
precipice of destruction. 

The question first came to the fore officially a few days after the 
ousting of Benito Mussolini. On July 29, 1943, the British Government 
sent us a note stating it was concerned that Mussolini and other prominent 
Fascists might seek refuge in neutral countries. It therefore prpposed to 
request the Governments of Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Sweden, Turkey, 
the Vatican, and Argentina to refuse refuge to such war criminals. It 
would declare that any shelter, assistance, or protection given such persons 
would be regarded "'^as a violation of the principles for which the United 
Nations are fighting and which they are determined to carry into effect by 
every means in their power.” The British asked us to make similar repre¬ 
sentations. 

Since I was having luncheon with the President that day, I discussed 
this with him during the course of the meal. We agreed that he should 
issue a public statement the next day, and that this should be telegraphed 
to the Governments mentioned by the British. In this statement the Presi¬ 
dent said: “I can only say that the Government of the United - States 
would regard the action by a neutral Government in affording asylum to 
Axis leaders or their tools as inconsistent with the principles for which the 
United Nations are fighting and that the United States Government hopes 
that no neutral Government will permit its territory to be used as a place 
of refuge or otherwise assist such persons in any effort to escape their Just 
deserts.” 

Only Turkey, Switzerland, the Vatican, and Argentina replied to our 
communication, and their replies gave us no assurances. They asserted, 
rather, their intention to follow the accepted principles of international 
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law when the occasion arose for them to make decisions on the matter of 
asylum. ^ 

The question rested at that point for more than a year. Then, in 
August, 1944, when Allied forces were pouring across France and it seemed 
that the moment might be coming for Axis leaders to attempt to seek 
shelter, I raised it once more in a series of telegrams to Bern, Stockholm, 
Lisbon, and Madrid on August 23. I asked whether those Governments 
were ready to give assurances that they would refuse to admit Axis leaders 
and war criminals, whom they undoubtedly would regard in any event as * 
undesirable aliens whose presence on their territory was not to their 
interests even if those persons were not wanted by the United Nations for 
eventual trial. 

The wheels of justice, I sajd, were turning fast, and the neutrals 
might be faced at any moment with the need to make a decision in this 
matter. I therefore strongly urged that they give the desired assurances 
now. I pointed out that practically every individual in this country had 
been affected by the war, that our people knew that a small group of 
individuals in the Axis countries had played the leading role in plunging 
the world into this ghastly war, and they would not therefore understand 
neutral countries’ extending' protection or asylum to those responsible. 
The American people’s feeling that adequate steps must be taken to hold 
the Axis leaders and their followers strictly accountable for their crimes 
against civilization was being intensified by the steadily growing casualty 
lists. 

I said to our representatives in the neutral capitals that I did not' 
want them to make any threats, but that I did feel they would be less 
than candid if they failed to make kfiown to the appropriate officials our 
conviction that the admission of the Axis leaders and their followers 
would have an adverse effect on relations with this country for many 
years. I added that we were confident that the other United and Associated 
Nations shared our views, which were also shared, we did not doubt, by 
substantial sections of public opinion in the neutral countries. 

We informed the British and Soviet Governments of tljis dimarche, 
which we took independently to save time because of the possibility that, 
with our troops about to reach the Siegfried Line, some of the Nazi and 
Fascist leaders might attempt in the near future to take refuge in neutral 
countries. In response the Britisli Government gave instructions to its 
diplomatic representatives in the four neutral capitals to support our 
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stand. Soviet Ambassador Gromyko sent me a note on September 4 stating 
that his Government shared our views. 

On August 30 Minister Johnson in Stockholm reported that Foreign 
Minister Gunther believed his Government would decide to declare that 
Sweden would give no asylum to war criminals. On the following day the 
President sent me a memorandum, saying: “I note in the news that 
Sweden is taking action to announce that it will not harbor any war crim¬ 
inals. Don^t you think that we might approach the Swiss to make a similar 
declaration? None of us want to send an Allied army into Switzerland to 
grab Hitler, etc., and if they make a declaration now it may keep some of 
the Nazis out or give them a chance later to hand over war criminals.” 

I informed the President that the Swedish reaction was the result of 
our urgent representations to Sweden of August 23, which representations 
had also been made to Spain, Portugal, and Switzerland. 

The Swedish Government officially confirmed to us on September 3 
that Sweden would not grant asylum to any category of war criminals. In 
the course of the next few weeks both Spain and Portugal gave us less 
satisfactory assurances which were not so categorical as those from 
Sweden. Switzerland gave definite assurances on November 14. The Argen¬ 
tine Government stated independently that Argentina would not grant 
refuge to war criminals or permit them to deposit capital or acquire 
property in Argentina. 

We had more difficulty with Eire, whom we approached on September 
21. Prime Minister de Valera replied on October 9 that the Irish Govern¬ 
ment was unable to give assurances that would make it impossible for it 
to exercise its right to grant asylum should justice, charity, or the honor 
or interest of the nation so require. At the same time the Irish note 
declared that that Government did not intend to alter its practice of not 
admitting any aliens whose presence in Ireland would be contrary to Irish 
neutrality, detrimental to the Irish people’s interests, or inconsistent with 
their desire to avoid harming the interests of friendly nations, and of 
deporting as soon as possible to their countries of origin any such aliens 
who might land. 

We did not consider this reply satisfactory. On October 23 we pointed 
out to the Irish Government that we failed to understand how that Gov¬ 
ernment could feel that charity, justice, or the interest or honor of Ireland 
could make necessary the admission of war criminals. We did not, how¬ 
ever, obtain better assurances. 

In any event the result of our numerous diplomatic exchanges with 
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the neutrals was that, when the war ended, we found no neutral disposed 
to welcome those infamous inen responsible for the war and for atrocities. 
Almost without exception those men fell into our hands for the just pun¬ 
ishment which should serve as an example to halt the ambitions of similar 
desperadoes of the future. 


98 : Turkey on the Edge of War 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT and Prime Minister Churchill 
agreed at the Casablanca Conference in January, 1943, that Mr. Churchill 
should “play the cards” (one of his favorite phrases) in Turkey for both 
countries so far as military matters were concerned. This agreement 
inevitably led the United States to take in Turkey a role secondary to 
that of Britain, but Turkey none the less occupied a considerable corner 
in our foreign policy planning. 

Following the Casablanca agreement, Mr. Churchill requested Presi¬ 
dent Indnii of Turkey to confer with him, making the request in the name 
also of President Roosevelt. President Inonii sent Mr. Roosevelt a personal 
message on January through Ambassador Steinhardt in Ankara, in¬ 
forming him of his acceptance and expressing warmest thanks for the 
President’s support of ihe suggested meeting. Steinhardt reported that the 
President’s support had been an important factor in President Indnii s 
decision to accept the invitation. 

Meeting with President Indnii at Adana, Turkey, the Prime Minister 
assured him that arms and munitions would be supplied to Turkey by 
both Britain and the United States, but that pressure to enter the war 
would not be brought upon Turkey at that time. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s acquiescence in the thought that Britain should 
“play the cards” in Turkey was in line with his original thinking, even 
before Pearl Harbor, that Britain should take the lead in the Near East. 
When in March, 1941, we were discussing whether to send Lend-Lease 
aid to Turkey, Ambassador Halifax informed me on the 7th that he had 
happened to see the President, who had indicated that it would probably 
be preferable for us to aid Turkey through Great Britain. 

Halifax handed me on October 22, 1941, a memorandum setting forth 
Britain’s strategic interest in Turkish resistance in the event of an Axis 
attack or a German demand to be allowed passage through Turkey, and 
stressing the need therefore to maintain the Turkish will to resist and to 
build up her capacity to resist. I assured Halifax that our policy was 
based on the general proposition that we would take such steps as would 
give the British the maximum of weight in regard to Turkey if and when 
a Turkish-German crisis threatened; I suggested that a conference be held 
to work out the question of which Government should supply military 
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implements and other materials to Turkey, keeping in mind our wish to 
build up British influence to the maximum. 

Subsequently, the Len 5 -Lease Administration, in cooperation with 
the State Department and the British, worked out a procedure whereby 
Turkey obtained direct Lend-Lease aid from the United States and also 
indirect Lend-Lease aid by retransfer from the British. 

Shortly after the President's return to the United States from the 
Casablanca Conference, Prime Minister Churchill sent him a message on 
February 2, 1943, saying that the highest security for Turkey in the 
postwar world would be found by her taking her place as a victorious 
belligerent and ally at the side of Great Britain and the United States and 
Russia. In this way, he said, a start would be made in all friendliness and 
confidence, and a new instrument would grow around the good will and 
comradeship of those who had been in the field together, with powerful 
armies. 

Mr. Churchill surveyed in this message the possibility of Turkey's 
becoming a full belligerent and of her armies’ advancing into the Balkans 
side by side with the Russians in the north and the British in the south. 
(This was in conformity with the Prime Minister’s determination at that 
time that the major Anglo-American drive into Europe should be through 
the Balkans, a plan he later reluctantly gave up at the insistence of the 
President and the United States Joint Chiefs of Staff in favor of the 
invasion of Europe through Normandy.) He said it would be right for 
Turkey, before incurring additional risks, to seek precise guarantees as 
to her territorial rights after the war. Britain would be willing to give 
these guarantees in a treaty or join with Russia in giving them, and he 
thought Russia would be willing to make such a treaty. He said he was 
certain that the President would gladly associate himself with this treaty 
and that the whole weight of the United States would be used in the 
peace settlement to that end, although he recognized the difficulties inter¬ 
posed by the United States Constitution against prolonged European 
commitments. These treaties and assurances would naturally fall within 
the ambit of the world instrument to protect all countries from wrong¬ 
doing. V 

Two months after the Casablanca Conference, Foreign Secretary 
Eden came to Washington in March, 1943, for a series of conferences 
with the President and me. At that time we got the impression that the 
British were interpreting the President’s agreernent with Prime Minister 
Churchill, that the British should “play the cards” with Turkey in a 
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military way, to mean that the British should handle all our relations in 
the political and economic spheres as well. 

After Eden returned to London, the British Embassy informed me 
that the British Deputy Under Secretary of the Foreign Office had looked 
up the Casablanca agreement and, in order that the position might be 
perfectly clear, had asked the Embassy to state to us that the President 
had given the Prime Minister primary responsibility for “playing the 
cards” with Turkey. 

Since this phrase was capable of very wide interpretation, I took the 
matter up with the President. Unfortunately, Mr. Roosevelt had not com¬ 
municated to me the decisions reached at Casablanca. As I have said 
before, he did not include me in the conferences he held then and later 
with Churchill, Stalin, and Chiang Kai-shek on the ground that they were 
military discussions and did not concern the State Department. We had 
asked Admiral Leahy for a copy of the Casablanca agreement but had 
been told that no copy was available for us. 

I sent the President a memorandum prepared by Wallace Murray, 
Chief of the Division of Near Eastern Affairs, in which we said we felt 
confident that the President, in the military agreements reached at Casa¬ 
blanca, had had no intention of limiting our independence of action in the 
political or economic spheres with regard to Turkey. We stated our belief 
that, if any question of a limitation on our freedom of action toward 
Turkey in favor of Great Britain arose, it would not be in the interests of 
the United States or of the United Nations cause for us to concede.’ 
“Even the military concession regarding Turkey made at Casablanca,” we 
concluded, “while doubtless reached for valid considerations, has never¬ 
theless caused very great consternation on the part of Turkish officials 
who are not allowed to handle direct with us their own requests for Amer¬ 
ican Lend-Lease supplies.” 

This was a good illustration of the contention I advanced to the 
I^resident on many occasions, though unsuccessfully, that fundamental 
military decisions often had diplomatic angles and reflections, and that I 
should therefore know about them. 

I also sent the President the draft of a note I intended sending on 
the subject of Turkey and the Casablanca agreement to British Ambas¬ 
sador Halifax. 

The President approving, I wrote Halifax on July lo: 

“In view of a possible misapprehension of some of the British authori¬ 
ties in regard to this matter, I think I should point out clearly that, not- 
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withstanding any military understanding reached, I am not aware of any 
commitment made by the President at Casablanca which relates in any 
way to the surrender by tie United 'States of its full independence of 
action with regard to relations between the United States and Turkey in 
either the political or the economic sphere, either during the war or after^ 
I hardly need assure you that this Government has every desire and^ 
intention of continuing the closest collaboration with the British Govern^; 
ment in our mutual relations with Turkey, and that I have no appre¬ 
hension whatever of difficulties in this regard. I feel it advisable, however, 
to clarify the situation by the present statement.” 

Subsequently, on July 16, I received a letter from Admiral Leahy 
giving us extracts from the Casablanca minutes relating to Turkey and 
stating that the decisions quoted were intended to be exclusively on our 
combined war effort. The decisions related to the equipping and supplying 
of Turkey, which should be undertaken through Britain. The President 
had concurred in Mr. ChurchilFs request that, since the troops involved 
in reenforcing Turkey would be primarily British, “the British be allowed 
to play the Turkish hand, just as the United States is now handling the 
situation with reference to China.” 

I wrote Admiral Leahy on July 22, saying: “The minutes confirm 
the Department’s understanding . . . that nothing agreed upon at Casa¬ 
blanca limits in any way the full independence of action of the American 
Government in its political and economic relations with Turkey.” 

The President and the Prime Minister again discussed the subject 
of Turkey when they met at the first Quebec Conference in August, 1943. 
Again I had to write Admiral Leahy, on September 23, for information 
regarding policy decisions concerning Turkey taken at Quebec by the 
combined Chiefs of Staff “in view of the political implications which the 
British authorities attach to them.” Leahy replied the following day that 
the President, the Prime Minister, and the Combined Chiefs had decided 
at Quebec that from a military point of view the time was not right fof 
Turkey to enter the war on our side. He made available to me an extract 
from the record indicating that it had been decided that we should con^ 
tinue our efforts to equip Turkey and increase her mijjtary effectiveness 
while attempting to reduce her assistance to Germany, with particular 
reference to stopping the passage of all German shipping of niilitary value 
through the Dardanelles and the supplying of Turkish chrome to 
Germany. 

I have already recounted how, at the Moscow Conference, Molotov 
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proposed to Eden and me that the three Governments should bring united, 
strong pressure on Turkey to enter the war. My own thought was that 
Turkey should come into the war as a full belligerent as soon as this was 
militarily feasible. Turkey in 1942 and 1943 had been fearful of the 
postwar strength of a victorious Russia, and I felt that the position of a 
Turkey that had taken a large and active share in the war would be 
stronger with regard to Russia than it would be if she had drifted through 
the war as a neutral. But, as the conference ended, I had gone no further, 
since Molotov’s proposal was a military matter, than to inform the Presi¬ 
dent about it. While I was en route home, Mr. Roosevelt agreed with the 
British and the Russians that Britain should take the lead, with the United 
States’ support, in negotiations with Turkey to bring her into the war. 

On Eden’s way home from the Moscow Conference, he met with 
Turkish Foreign Minister Numan Menemencioglu at Cairo and raised the 
questions of Turkey’s immediately making air bases available to the Allies 
and entering the war. Ambassador Steinhardt in Ankara reported to us 
that Turkey rejected the first proposal on the grounds that it would 
inevitably involve her in war with Germany. As to the second, Turkey 
replied that she could not yet make an effective contribution as a partici¬ 
pant in the war since her defenses were still inadequate. 

After the President reached North Africa late in November, 1943, en 
route to the Tehran Conference, I acted as intermediary between him and 
President Inonu of Turkey to arrange a meeting in Cairo between Inonii 
and Roosevelt, Churchill and a Soviet representative. President Inonii 
replied that he would go to Cairo so long as he was not being invited 
merely to be told of decisions already reached at Tehran affecting Turkey, 
but was being asked to participate in “a free discussion as between 
equals.” 

Actually at Tehran the three statesmen confirmed the agreement 
reached immediately after the Moscow Conference that the three Govern¬ 
ments should request Turkey to enter the war, and agreed upon February 
15, 1944, as the date of such entry. 

On behalf of the President I cabled Ambassador Steinhardt on 
December 2 to inform President Inonii that on the morning of December 
4 transport planes would be at Adana to take him to Cairo, and that Mr. 
Roosevelt was particularly happy to have this chance to talk to the 
Turkish President who was being asked, he assured him, to “a free discus¬ 
sion as between equals.” 

An episode of friendly rivalry between Mr. Roosevelt and Prime 
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Minister Churchill came to light the following day when I forwarded to 
Ambassador Steinhardt a message received from Harry Hopkins by the 
White House, This stated that Major John Boettiger, the President's son- 
in-law, was accompanying the President’s plane to Adana in order to’ 
extend the President’s greetings to President Inonii upon his arrival and 
to accompany him on the trip. The Prime Minister’s plane, the message 
stated, had been dispatched with Randolph Churchill, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s son, for a similar purpose. It would please the President, the message 
concluded, to have Inonii ride in the American plane. Mr. Roosevelt won. 

At Cairo President Inonii agreed ^^in principle” to Turkey’s entrance 
into the war but made it clear that this could not be until Turkey’s defi¬ 
ciencies in equipment, supplies, and transport had been made up so that 
she would be in position to defend herself. 

In January, 1944, Anglo-Turkish military conversations began in 
Ankara to implement the Turkish decision “in principle” to enter the war. 
I sent the President a* memorandum on January 8 informing him that the 
British Government had stated to us it had learned that Jhe Turkish 
authorities considered the United States to be much less insistent on 
Turkey’s entering the war than the British were and that Britain alone 
was putting pressure on Turkey in this regard. The British had requested 
us to authorize Ambassador Steinhardt to “back up any representations 
that the British Ambassador in Ankara may make” in order to dispel the 
Turkish impression. 

I asked the President whether I was correct in assuming that, while 
he would not wish us to authorize Steinhardt to back up any representa¬ 
tions the British Ambassador might make, he would like Steinhardt to 
make it clear to the Turks that we*as well as the British would welcome 
Turkey’s contribution to the common victory by active participation in 
the war. The President approving this position, I sent appropriate instruc¬ 
tions to Steinhardt on January ii. 

Nevertheless, the Anglo-Turkish negotiations made little if any prog¬ 
ress. Steinhardt reported to us on January 24 that the British seemed to 
suspect the Turks of demanding an amount of w£tr materials that would 
take sufficiently long to deliver to allow the Turks to remain neutral 
until the period of their usefulness to our cause had passed. On the other 
hand, he said, the Turks apparently suspected that the British had given 
commitments to the Greeks and the Russians with respect to the Aegean 
and the Balkans, respectively, and for this reason were unwilling to allow 
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the Turks sufficient war materials to permit them to participate actively 
in military operations. 

On February 4 I sent the President a telegram from the British 
Foreign Office reporting that the military conversations at Ankara had 
reached a stalemate. The British therefore proposed, I said, to withdraw, 
without notice or explanation, the head of therr military mission in 
Ankara, to suspend shipments of military supplies, and to instruct their 
Ambassador to avoid contact with members of the Turkish Government 
until further notice* 

I informed the President that the British requested our cooperation 
to the extent of instructing Steinhardt to “cool off” in bis relations with 
the Turks for the time being. I said I believed we should meet this request. 
The President wrote his O.K. on my memorandum, and I sent appro¬ 
priate instructions to Steinhardt on February 7. British and American 
arms shipments to Turkey ceased early in February. 

At this time we were discussing means of cutting off Turkish ship¬ 
ments to Germany of chrome ore, vitally important in the manufacture of 
high-grade steel. Turkey was a prime source of this strategic product. In 
previous negotiations with the Turks, and through the Board of Economic 
Warfare’s preemptive buying program, we had succeeded in reducing these 
shipments, but they still continued in disturbing quantities. 

The President desired to send a personal letter to President Inonii 
requesting him to deny the Germans further access to Turkish chrome ore. 
This was dispatched in March, 1944, to Churchill and Stalin for their 
comment, and also by air pouch to Steinhardt. Ambassador Winant in 
London cabled on the 19th that Mr. Churchill was very pleased to approve 
the letter, but the following day the President sent me a message to him 
from the Prime Minister and asked: 


Could I get this straightened out as Churchill has asked me not to 
send my proposed message to Inonii? Did the latter go? What shall I say 




Mr. Churchill stated that, after consultation with Eden, he suggested that 
the President’s letter be held in reserve lest the Turks interpret “so 
friendly a message” as a sign of weakening on the part of the Allies, 

I replied to the President on March 22 stating that we had tele¬ 
graphed Steinhardt not to deliver the letter until instructed to do so. I 
also informed the President that Steinhardt and the British Ambassador 
in Ankara had been recommending for some time that one or both of the 
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railroad bridges across the Maritsa River dividing Turkey from Bulgarii^ 
be destroyed by bombing o^ sabotage, which would stop some 85 per cent) 
of Turkish chrome ore deliveries to the Germans. 

German negotiators had now reached Ankara to arrange the renewal 
of the Turkish-German trade agreement expiring April 30, and the British 
proposed to us a strong joint statement by our two Ambassadors warning 
the Turks that further strategic material shipments to the Axis would lead 
to blockade measures much like those applied to other neutrals. I recom¬ 
mended to the President on ApriJ 4 that he suspend indefinitely the de¬ 
livery of his friendly letter to President Indnii. He agreed. 

Ambassador Steinhardt and British Ambassador Sir Hughe Knatch^' 
bull-Hugessen presented identical notes on April 14 warning the Turks 
that if they made arrangements to furnish the Axis with essential war 
materials which we mentioned, including chrome ore, copper, iron, and 
steel, we would apply to Turkey blockade measures similar to those we 
had applied to other neutrals during the war. 

Six days later the Turkish Government announced its decision to 
embargo at once all exports of chrome to the Axis. Subsequent negotia¬ 
tions resulted in a Turkish decision, reported to us by Steinhardt on June 
16, to reduce immediately by 50 per cent the export to the Axis of the 
other commodities mentioned and to consult with the British and Amer* 
ican representatives in Ankara regarding transactions under the other 50 
per cent, with a view to reducing such exports still further where the Allies 
could provide the essential imports that Turkey would otherwise obtain 
from the Axis. 

We next turned our attention to inducing Turkey to sever diplomatic^ 
relations with the Axis. British Ambassador Halifax sent me an aide-^ 
mimoire dated June 23, 1944, stating that, in Eden’s opinion, the time 
had come, in view of the opening of a Western Front, to press Turkey to 
increase her assistance to the Allies by breaking off political and economic 
relations with Germany. Eden requested our support of such a move. 

I cabled Steinhardt on June 28, authorizing hini to support British 
representations to the Turkish Government for the severance ^of relations 
with Germany. Steinhardt reported on July 3 that Turkish Prime Minister 
Saracoglu informed him that the Turkish Government was prepared im¬ 
mediately to accede to this request but would like to receive British and 
American assurances that Turkey would be treated as a full Ally by 
Britain and would receive such assistance as was possible from the United 
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States and Britain with respect to war materials and to the disposition of 
surplus Turkish exports and the provision of essential Turkish imports. 

At this moment, however, a new factor entered the situation in the 
form of Russia. Ambassador Harriman cabled us from Moscow on June 
28 that Molotov had sent for him that evening and said that the proposed 
British request of Turkey, which Britain had communicated to the Soviet 
Government on June 25 with a request for Soviet support, was not in 
conformity with the Moscow Conference decisions in that it did not 
include Turkey’s entrance into the war. 

On July 10, the Soviet Charge, Alexander N. Kapustin, kft with me 
an aide-memoire from his Government. This took the position that the 
British, in their request to Turkey, had departed from the agreement 
reached immediately after the Moscow Conference and confirmed at the 
Tehran Conference whereby the three Powers would work jointly to bring 
Turkey into the war, and that the British had acted without Moscow’s 
concurrence. 

This aide-m 6 moire informed us of diplomatic exchanges between 
Turkey and Russia in May and June as a result of a Turkish proposal 
that an agreement between the two countries be signed for closer political 
cooperation, including security guarantees in the Balkans, The Soviet 
Government had replied that the only way such an accord could be 
reached was for Turkey to enter the war against Germany. 

The Turkish Government meantime had drawn up draft notes to 
exchange with Britain providing for severance of diplomatic and com¬ 
mercial relations with Germany and for the assurances Turkey wanted to 
receive, and recognizing Turkey’s right, as a full Ally, to participate as an 
equal partner in the peace settlement. 

I cabled Ambassador Winant in London on July ii, asking for an 
immediate report on the British reaction to this proposed exchange. I said 
that undue delay in accepting the Turkish proposal might give rise to 
Turkish criticism that tbe British and we had not been sincere in request¬ 
ing the severance of relations, and would be even harder for the Soviet 
Government to understand since it thought that the request made of 
^I'urkey fell short of the Moscow and Tehran decisions. 

I authorized Winant to inform the Foreign Office that, contingent 
on the advice of the military authorities, we agreed in principle with the 
views of the Soviet Government; but that the Turkish Government, by 
making its severance of relations with Germany a preliminary step toward 
entrance into the war very shortly, was in a position to bring about a 
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quicker end to the war; and that, if the Turks clearly understood, as 
Prime Minister Saracoglu higiself had said, that the severance of relations 
was a first step toward active belligerency, there should be no question 
relative to the Moscow and Tehran decisions. I added that, from a longi 
term view, it appeared probable that a useful frierid might be found in 
a Turkey that had earned her participation in the peace negotiations. 

Unless an unequivocal and forthright reply to the Turkish proposal, 
worked out between the British and Russians along the lines of the general 
views I had outlined, was made without further delay, the Turks, I con¬ 
cluded, might he led, on their own, to sever relations and enter the war, 
thereby turning toward the East and pushing the Anglo-Turkish alliance 
into the background. 

On the following day the Mtish Embassy handed Under Secretary 
Stettinius an aide-memoire stating that the British Government did not 
favor the exchange of notes proposed by the Turks or a request to Turkey 
at that time to enter the war. Instead, they proposed to accept the Turkish 
agreement to sever relations and to give certain general assurances with 
respect to economic and military aid and Turkey’s position at the peace 
settlement. They asked our cooperation. 

The British aide-memoire argued that the request for severance of 
relations could be acted upon without delay, involved us in no military 
commitments, and would have nearly the same moral effect on Germany 
and in the Balkans as would a declaration of war, while providing a useful 
first step toward a declaration of war if this later became desirable, A 
request for a declaration of war, on the other hand, would involve long 
discussions relative to military supplies, possibly extending beyond the 
period when Turkish belligerency would be of any use to the Allies. The 
British objected to the Turkish notes on the ground that they were too 
detailed and far-reaching. 

I sent this aide-memoire to Admiral Leahy on July 13, 1944, to 
obtain the opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I said that on political 
grounds the State Department was inclined to accept the British plan 
provided it was made clear to both the Turks and the Russians that the 
severance of relations between Turkey and Germany was regarded as only 
a first step toward active belligerency. 

Immediate military returns, I pointed out, could be expected from 
the severance of relations. These included: high altitude flights over 
Turkey en route to Russia; expulsion from Turkey of some two thousand 
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Germans and other Axis agents; and the possible use of Turkish airfields 
as bases for strategic bombing and of Turkish harbors for naval operations. 

General Marshall replied for the Joint Chiefs on July 19? stating that 
from a military point of view it was desirable that Turkey sever relations 
as soon as practicable. With respect to the proviso that such action be 
regarded as only a first step toward active belligerency, however, the 
Joint Chiefs’ concurrence was subject to the reservation that, in taking 
this position, the United States should inform Turkey and our Allies that 
the United States was not thereby committed to military, naval, or air 
support of any campaign in the Balkans. The Joint Chiefs were also 
opposed to the diversion of any resources from the approved operations in 
Italy and the western Mediterranean. 

Upon receipt of this letter, I replied to the British aide-memoire of 
July 12, agreeing with the British plan provided it was ''made clear to the 
Turks that the severance of relations between Turkey and Germany is 
regarded as only a first step towards active belligerency.” We quoted the 
provisos set forth by the Joint Chiefs. 

On the same day, July 20, I cabled our Embassy at Ankara to this 
effect. I also authorized the Embassy to inform the Turks that we would 
do all we could within reason to alleviate the economic disturbances that 
a break in relations might produce. 

Two days later we replied to the Soviet note of July 10, saying that 
we considered the request to Turkey to break relations with Germany 
"only a first step toward active Turkish.belligerency” and had so informed 
the British and Turkish Governments. We outlined the opinions expressed 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. We added that we did not regard the request 
to Turkey to break relations with Germany as a departure from our 
former position since we expected such action to be followed by Turkey’s 
entry into the war, “a development which this Government would wel¬ 
come.” We thought that bringing Turkey into the war in this manner had 
definite practical advantages which would inure to the benefit of the Allies. 
We said we would not, of course, regard Turkey as an Ally until she was 
in a state of war with Germany and that, should Turkey then express a 
desire to adhere to the United Nations Declaration, we would seek the 
views of the Soviet Government before taking any action. 

I instructed Ambassador Harriman in Moscow on July 25 to make it 
absolutely clear to Soviet officials that we wished in every way to abide by 
the decisions taken at Moscow and Tehran, and the only question, so far 
as we were concerned, was how Turkey might most advantageously be 
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brought into the war. I suggested that, if the Russians regarded our sup¬ 
port of the step-by-step approach to active Turkish belligerency as a 
departure from the Moscow and Tehran decision to bring Turkey into the 
war as soon as possible, it might be well for Harriman to raise with 
Molotov the advisability of Anglo-Soviet-American discussions relative to 
the best way of implementing the earlier decision. 

The Soviet Government replied on July 27 to our aide-memoire of 
July 22, stating its view that the Turkish Government’s proposed action 
relative to Germany came much too late and was unsatisfactory. It added 
that there was no essential significance to the discussion of half-measures, 
and that the Soviet Government therefore found it necessary to leave the 
Turkish Government to its own devices and to discontinue pressure on it. 

We cabled Ambassador Harriman on the same day, saying that, in 
view of this latest indication of Russian dissatisfaction with recent Turk¬ 
ish developments, it appeared all the more opportune to suggest to Molo¬ 
tov the advisability pf a frank Anglo-Soviet-American discussion. 

Harriman reported on July 30 that he had raised this question with 
Vice Foreign Commissar Vishinski, whose reaction had not been encourag¬ 
ing. Harriman recommended that any further approach be postponed. He 
pointed out that, as things stood, the U.S.S.R. would share in any benefits 
from the Turkish action without having assumed any obligations toward 
Turkey in connection with the peace settlement, and that the Soviet Union 
had used the Anglo-American action without Soviet concurrence to free 
herself from the obligation taken at Moscow to act with the United States 
and Great Britain in matters pertaining to Turkey. Harriman added, 
however, that he had no indication of any specific Soviet plans relative to 
Turkey that would create difficulties between us. 

The British and American representations at Ankara had the desired 
effect. On August 2, 1944, the Turkish Government broke off all political 
and commercial relations with Germany. Following the severance of rela¬ 
tions, the American Government made every effort to fulfill all its obliga¬ 
tions toward the Turks, We had in mind the fact that Turkey had long 
been a steadying influence in the Balkans and that a strong Turkey was 
likely to be a useful friend when Balkan matters came up for disdission in 
postwar conferences. It was not, however, until after the Yalta Conference 
in 1945 that Turkey entered the war and became eligible for original 
United Nations membership. 


99 : The Bad Neighbor 


THROUGHOUT OUR PREOCCUPATIONS concerning rela¬ 
tions with Russia, with France, with the European neutrals; throughout 
our efforts to make diplomacy the right-hand partner of our armed forces, 
and throughout our work toward laying the bases for a postwar organiza¬ 
tion to keep the peace, we were incessantly plagued by the dangerous, 
devious course of the Argentine Government. I have waited until reaching 
1944 in this narrative in order to deal with this thorny situation as a 
whole. 

What I had foreseen when I roundly berated Under Secretary Welles 
over the long-distance telephone to Rio de Janeiro in January, 1942, came 
to pass, despite Welles’s belief that everything would turn out all right. 
After the Argentine delegation went back to Buenos Aires from Rio, the 
Argentine Government, which never had any intention of severing rela¬ 
tions with the Axis, continued those relations. Argentina inevitably became 
a haven for Nazi representatives and spies, a center for their finance and 
plans. 

To me the tragedy of this situation lay in the fact, as I saw it, that 
the overwhelming majority of the Argentine people were wholeheartedly 
democratic, opposed the Axis at least in thought, and wanted no part of 
their country utilized by Axis agents to bring harm to the United Nations. 
But over them was a Government determined to rule by any methods in 
dictatorial fashion. I admired and respected President Dr. Roberto M. 
Ortiz, who on several occasions had shown a desire to work with us 
toward hemispheric solidarity. But very unfortunately for the whole hemi¬ 
sphere, Dr. Ortiz had become so ill that he had relinquished his office in 
1941, for an indefinite period, and Dr. Ramon S. Castillo, the Vice 
President, a man of different character, became Acting President. Dr. 
Castillo had aroused the uneasiness of most of the American Republics 
by his efforts seemingly to make his power supreme. 

During the spring of 1942 we received numerous reports of Axis 
propaganda and general activity in Argentina. On April 3, the State De¬ 
partment sent a list of these reports to Ambassador Norman Armour in 
Buenos Aires, with instructions, if he thought well to do so, to express 
orally to Foreign Minister Enrique Ruiz Guinazu our Government’s 
concern over the effect a continuation of such rumors might have. Armour 
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was one of the most capable, yet unpretentious, diplomats I found in our 
Foreign Service. Having character and firmness, he was exceptionally well 
equipped to fill any high position in that service. 

An Argentine military, mission had arrived in the United States in 
December, 1941, to obtain military materiel, and was conducting nego¬ 
tiations with the War and Navy Departments. Prompted by us at the 
State Department, our military officials gave the Argentines to understand 
that preferential treatment in the furnishing of naval and military materiel 
would be given only to those who exposed themselves in adopting an 
out-and-out policy of solidarity with the United States— this, moreover, 
because we did not have materiel enough to satisfy all the American 
Republics. 

The Navy Department wanted to maintain close relations with the 
Argentine Navy, If the Panama Canal were blocked, we' would need 
passage through the Straits of Magellan. Also, the Argentine Navy, if 
friendly, might balance what was regarded as a generally antagonistic 
Argentine Army. This latter was imbued with German methods and many 
of its officers hero-worshipped the successful Wehrmacht leaders. 

We at the State Department suggested the insertion of clauses in the 
Navy agreement whereby the Argentines would aid in protecting shipping 
in the Atlantic between Argentina and the United States through a system 
of convoys. Late in April Foreign Minister Guinazu informed Ambassador 
Armour that this proposal implied the creation of a situation of belliger¬ 
ency which Argentina did not desire and for which she was not prepared. 
It was obvious that the Argentine Government wanted all the advantages 
from an association with the United States without assuming any of the 
responsibilities. 

We sent the Argentine Government a strong note on May 13 in which 
we sincerely regretted that that Government was not disposed to collabo¬ 
rate effectively to further the cause in which nineteen of ^e American 
Republics (Chile likewise had not broken with the Axis) were actively 
cooperating. We disagreed with Argentina's conclusion that the proposal 
implied creating a state of belligerency, saying that the history of$ the last 
few years offered many instances of naval action taken by a neutral 
country in protection of its shipping that did not result in a state of 
belligerency. We cited the example of the United States in that our Gov¬ 
ernment for many months prior to the declaration of war by Germany and 
Italy had been taking daily naval action to assure that its ships arrived 
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safely in many distant ports, and we had not become a belligerent as a 
result of that action. 

If our proposal, we continued, appeared like an exclusively Argentine 
obligation, it was because the nineteen other American Republics had 
already taken steps of far greater consequence and risk. Ten of them were 
at war with the Axis countries, and nine more had broken off diplomatic 
relations. In the absence of either action by Argentina, we said, this 
Government had hoped for some positive measures by Argentina that 
would persuade* the other Republics that she was making her contribution 
to the maintenance of hemispheric solidarity, and therefore was entitled to 
share in the distribution of the armament available for the other Re¬ 
publics. 

Shortly thereafter Foreign Minister Guinazu disclosed the contents 
of this note to the Chamber of Deputies with the hope that the Chamber 
would support the intransigent position maintained by Dr. Castillo. 
His maneuver was without effect. 

At that moment the situation was almost upset entirely by a sudden 
move of Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau and his advisers. Morgen- 
thau often interfered in foreign affairs, and sometimes took steps directly 
at variance with those of the State Department. Since there was frequently 
a connection between foreign and financial affairs, he had in his hands 
monetary weapons which he brandished in the foreign field from time to 
time, often without consulting the State Department. In this practice he 
ran a close race with Vice President Henry Wallace, formerly head of the 
Board of Economic Warfare. 

Morgenthau was particularly avid on the subject of freezing the 
credits of foreign countries in the United States. Now I suddenly became " 
aware that .he was proposing to freeze Argentina’s funds in the United 
States, reported to amount to $500,000,000. Early in May the Treasury 
Department sent the Board of Economic Warfare a memorandum making 
this proposal. When a copy of it came to my hand, I sent it to the Presi¬ 
dent on May 14 with an accompanying note in which I said: , 

“You will readily see that this proposes a complete reversal of the 
Good Neighbor Policy and a substitution of our old discredited policy of 
coercion and domination of South American countries by big stick meth¬ 
ods. Naturally, I am greatly surprised that this view would be seriously 
presented by any other governmental agency, for two reasons. One is that 
this raises purely a question of foreign policy, and the other is that it 
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would wipe out our Good Neighbor Policy, as stated, and substitute the 
big stick.” ^ 

I urged the President to intervene at the earliest practicable time, 
especially in view of the fact that if this proposal became public it would 
have terrific repercussions all over South America. And I added that, from 
the type of some of the persons who were dealing with it, it was liable to 
become public at any time. 

The President did effectively intervene and prevent this drastic move. 
Morgenthau, however, did not give up the idea. 

We made another effort in June to induce the Argentine Government 
to work with us. The attitude of that Government had been further illus¬ 
trated on June 8, when it sent us a long protest against our black list 
warning American citizens against dealing with certain firms in Latin 
America known to have connections with the Axis. By way of reply, we 
instructed Ambassador Armour on June 12 to seek an early interview 
with Vice President Castillo and lay before him quite candidly the serious 
problems resulting from the attitude of his Government. Far from break¬ 
ing off diplomatic relations with the Axis, as the Rio Conference had 
recommended, the Argentine Government had just accepted a new Am* 
bassador from Japan. 

Our note recited numerous instances of Argentine territory being used 
as a base for Axis operations. The Argentine Government had failed to 
prevent group or individual activities detrimental to the security and 
welfare of the American Republics. Axis agents were openly engaged in 
espionage and other work to defeat our war effort. Other agents of the 
Axis were working to undermine democratic institutions. Newspapers, 
radio stations, and publishing houses were disseminating totalitarian 
propaganda. Argentina had become a communications center for the Axis 
nations. Each message and even each word, we said, that the Argentine 
Government permitted to be transmitted to Axis nations, either directly 
or indirectly, might mean the loss of valuable material needed for the 
prosecution of the war, and, what was more, the loss of precious lives of 
citizens of the American Republics now engaged in defending the hemi¬ 
sphere. I 

That same month, however, Castillo became President, the Argentine 
Congress having accepted the resignation of Dr. Ortiz. 

Since the Argentine Ambassador, Don Felipe A. Espil, was going to 
Buenos Aires on leave, I had a lengthy conversation with him on August 
13, 1942, with the hope that he would present my views to his Govern¬ 
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ment. I recalled to him the numerous statements I had "made in the past 
to the effect that Hitler and Mussolini intended to become the overlords 
of Europe, and To jo of Asia, and that these statements had come true. 
“All the countries of this hemisphere^” I added, “are in the same boat, and 
consequently common defense against military attacks or invasion is 
imperative. International guerrillas or bandits, such as Hitler, Mussolini, 
and Tojo, like individual bandits, never voluntarily abandon their occupa¬ 
tion. As for international bandits or desperadoes, who are backed by 
armies and navies and impelled by visions of personal glory, there is much 
less likelihood of their halting, to say nothing of abandoning, their policy 
of world conquest, which they have boldly avowed and conclusively 
proven both by words and acts.” 

The Argentine Chamber of Deputies on September 28 approved a 
resolution recommending a break in diplomatic relations with the Axis, 
but President Castillo forthwith informed the President of the Chamber 
that the conduct of foreign affairs rested with the Executive. 

^ When Ambassador Espil returned from Argentina, he came to see me 
on October 21, 1942, and gave me his conclusion that the people in 
Argentina were not war-minded and were continuing in their normal 
thoughts and actions. President Castillo, he thought, did not visualize the 
situation in its broader aspects, 

I commented that he, I, and others had been laboring for ten years 
to bring Argentina more closely into the Pan American family, but that all 
our work might now go for nought. “During our Civil War,” I recalled, 
“there were only two sides recognized by almost all people, and for fifty 
years after that war, when candidates ran for office, the public immediately 
demanded^ to know where they had stood in the war. If a person served 
on one side or the other, that was one thing, but those who were con¬ 
sidered as having got rich by staying out of the war were carefully omitted 
in all elections.” 

Sooner or later, I added, it would dawn on the people of Argentina, 
including the present high Government officials, that this was a world 
movement of conquest, that there were only two sides, and that from the 
viewpoint of enlightened self-interest every country like Argentina would 
realize the vital importance of having fallen into line at a proper stage. I 
emphasized that it was now reasonably certain that the Axis Powers could 
nqt and would not win. 

Ambassador Espil said that many of the people in Argentina did not 
know which way the war was going, and they were therefore wholly 
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inactive and more or less indifferent. The Argentine high officials were 
also in doubt as to the outcome and therefore were proceeding on the 
theory that it was as likely fo go one way as the other, hence their course 
of inaction. 

It was a great tragedy, I said, that those statesmen did not look 
ahead just as we did during 1940, when we announced a policy of aiding 
Great Britain and the other countries attacked by the Axis, thereby 
defending ourselves before it was too late. 

During the first few days of November, 1942, we sent a series of 
memoranda to the Argentine Government giving it further information 
that had come to us with regard to Nazi espionage and propaganda 
activities centering in Buenos Aires. Ambassador Espil came to me on 
November 9 to request, on behalf of his Government, that these memo¬ 
randa be not published. 

I replied that the Argentine Government was evidently derelict in 
stamping out subversive activities and now was complaining at this late 
date when my Government was attempting to give facts and figures that 
would help it wipe out such activities. The United States owed an 
obligation to the other American Republics to let them know what was 
occurring in Argentina in this respect. The present situation in Argentina, 
I concluded, had grown up under the rather peculiar policies of the Argen¬ 
tine Government, which was not in a good position to raise questions of 
publicity of facts and information such as we had gathered and turned 
over to it. 

Finally, Ambassador Espil said this was a very small matter and he 
hoped we could give it further attention. To this I replied that, since it 
was indeed a very small matter, the Argentine Government should not 
have raised the question in the first place and certainly should not press 
it further. ^ 

The Argentine Government did follow up our memoranda to a degree 
by arresting a number of the Axis agents we named. Nevertheless, despite 
the detailed evidence gathered from such agents, which confirmed our 
memoranda in many points, the Argentine Government neglected to make 
the complete investigation we felt necessary in order to eliminate the 
subversive activities against which we were complaining. 

Accordingly, on January 13, 1943, I sent a circular to certain of our 
diplomatic missions in other American Republics, informing them of this 
situation, and stating that the dangerous activities we had brought to the 
attention of the Argentine Government were continuing. I said that the 
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United States Government would be failing in its duties to the other 
Governments of this hemisphere if it did not apprise them of the informa¬ 
tion in its possession with regard to the activities carried on by Axis agents 
on Argentine soil. We also sent copies to the Inter-American Emergency 
Advisory Committee for Political Defense which had been set up in 
Montevideo, 

We waited a few days before presenting this memorandum to the 
other American Republics in order to take full advantage of the fact that, 
on January 20, Chile broke diplomatic relations with Germany and Japan. 
The memorandum was handed to the Emergency Advisory Committee and 
to the Argentine Government on the following day. Two days later the 
Argentine Foreign Office issued a communique reciting what had been done 
by the judicial authorities in Argentina, calling attention to the pending 
departure of the Naval Attache of the German Embassy in Buenos Aires, 
and declaring that the publication of our memorandum was considered 
“prejudicial and redundant.’^ 

But there was no blinking the fact that, with Chile’s rupture of 
relations with the Axis, Argentina was now the only Latin American Re¬ 
public which continued its ties with our enemies and thereby afforded 
them the opportunity and territory to carry on their espionage, subversive^ 
activities, and the dispatch by wireless code of information concerning 
shipping in the Atlantic. 

Without bringing any pressure on Chile, we had earnestly sought to 
induce that country to sever relations with the Axis, while appreciating 
to the full the fears of the Chilean Government that its long coastline 
on the Pacific rendered it vulnerable to Axis naval attack. 

Unfortunately, our relations with Chile had had a setback in October, 
1942, as a result of a speech delivered by Under Secretary Welles in 
Boston in which he coupled Chile and Argentina together and urged them 
not to permit their brothers and neighbors in the Americas to be stabbed 
in the back by Axis emissaries operating in the territory of the two coun¬ 
tries. At that moment President Rios of Chile had been planning a visit to 
the United States in consequence of an invitation sent him by President 
Roosevelt on August 13. He immediately wrote the President postponing 
his visit. 

Ambassador Claude Bowers reported to us from Santiago, Chile, 
that the general reaction there was one of indignation, that our friends 
there considered the allusions inopportune psychologically, with Rios 
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about to leave for the United States, and that all sections of opinion would 
rally to the support of the Chilean President. In Washington Chilean 
Ambassador Michels called on President Roosevelt and read to him a 
message protesting against Welles’s address as offending the dignity of 
Chile, The President replied that he still hoped very much that President 
Rios would make the visit so that they could sit down like brothers 
together and discuss all the problems in which our two countries were 
interested. 

President Roosevelt’s friendly attitude and our diplomatic efforts 
bridged this tense moment, as was evidenced by Chile’s severance of 
diplomatic relations with the Axis on January 20. We resumed discussions 
with the Chilean Government for President Rios’s visit, but in 1943 plans 
were canceled because of new developments in Argentina, and again in 
1944 because of Rios’s illness. 

Chile’s cutting off of relations with the Axis had no apparent effect on 
Argentina, That Government continued to act in negligent fashion toward 
the ever dangerous activities of Axis representatives, open and hidden. 
Then suddenly on June 4, 1943, a military revolutionary committee over¬ 
turned the Castillo Government, and General Pedro Ramirez, Minister of 
War in the Castillo Cabinet, became President, with Admiral Segundo 
" Storni as Foreign Minister. We recognized the new Government on 
June II. 

In conversations with Ambassador Armour, Ramirez and Storni 
indicated that, given a comparatively short time in which to prepare the 
country, the new Government intended to break relations with the Axis. 
Ramirez thought this would be done by August 15 at the latest. The 
Argentine Government, they said, intended to implement a policy of close 
inter-American cooperation based upon the inter-American pacts in force. 

Taking up this last phrase, we outlined to Ambassador Armour on 
June 18 some of the steps we thought the new Argentine Government 
should take if it meant to offer convincing evidence of its sincerity. These 
were: to break diplomatic relations with the Axis; to take additional steps 
to prohibit the use of code for radio communications; to control effectively 
subversive activities; to stop leaks of funds and strategic materials to the 
Axis; to control clandestine radio stations within Argentina; to control 
press and radio propaganda within Argentina along with newsprint to 
Axis organs; to supervise carefully both civil and commercial aviation; to 
control foreign funds; to cooperate more effectively with regard to our 
black list of Axis-connected firms; to cut off financial and commercial 
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relations with the Axis; to cooperate more generally with respect to ship¬ 
ping; to complete pending oil negotiations so that Argentine oil would be 
made available to Uruguay, Paraguay, and southern Brazil; to cooperate 
with respect to the export of fats and oils and the use of northbound 
tankers; to reduce sharply the amount of pesos then being made available 
to the Axis Embassies. 

All these steps could be justified on the basis of inter-American 
accords which Argentina had signed but had never really carried out. The 
fact that we had to list so many indicated the extent to which Argentina 
was still maintaining relations of all kinds with the Axis. 

It was not long, however, before we saw that the new Argentine 
Government was not likely to prove any more friendly and cooperative 
than its predecessor. The Argentine Minister of Finance said to Ambassa¬ 
dor Armour on July 18 that President Ramirez was upset over information 
that the United States Government was no longer interested in seeing 
Argentina break relations with the Axis because it was too late to do any 
good. Armour pointed out to him the inconsistency between Ramirez’s 
feeling upset at our reported indifference and the insistence both by Rami¬ 
rez and by Foreign Minister Storni that there must be no evidence of 
pressure on our part. Armour added that, if the report that Ramirez 
received had any basis in fact, then surely this was the best evidence that 
the United States was not exerting pressure. I cabled Armour on July 23 
that we thoroughly approved of the way he had handled this point. 

Armour cabled on July 22 that those elements in Argentina opposed 
to a break of relations with the Axis were using as an argument in favor 
of their position the Allied bombing of railroad yards in Rome, and were 
stressing that United States and British armies would be used as a 
bulwark against Communism in Europe and that Argentina was already 
doing her share toward the cause by suppressing Communism in her 
territory. Armour suggested that, if the break in relations with the Axis 
did not come shortly in accordance with the assurances given him by 
Ramirez and Storni, he should ask for his return to Washington. 

I cabled Armour on July 27, suggesting that he leave for Washington 
within a fortnight, depending on local circumstances. The President and I 
had become increasingly concerned by the trend of developments in 
Argentina; we desired to reexamine the whole question of our relations 
with Argentina, and we felt that Armour’s presence in Washington would 
be invaluable for this purpose. 

When Armour saw Foreign Minister Storni on July 29 to inform him 
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that he had been requested to go to Washington for consuitation, he asked 
Storni for a clear statement of Argentina’s position, preferably in writing, 
before he left. He remindecf Storni of Ramirez's promise of a break with 
the A^is by August 15. He also pointed out to Storni that Ramirez's and 
Storni's promises of cooperation against the Axis had not been put into 
effect, and he called attention to the action the Ramirez Government was 
taking against pro-democratic organizations in Argentina on the alleged 
ground of Communist affiliation, 

Storni replied that Ramirez had decided, in view of soundings he had 
made among army officers, that he could not break relations with the Axis 
without serious repercussions. Mussolini having resigned a few days before, 
Storni said the Italian collapse had now made a break with the Axis 
impossible, that it was too latej_ that Argentina had missed the bus, and 
that to break now would be a cowardly act. 

Armour gave us his opinion that the pro-Axis elements in the army 
had secured control, that the Government was gradually weeding out the 
anti-Axis officers in the army, and that the decision not to break relations 
with the Axis had been made before the fall of Mussolini. 

Foreign Minister Storni now wrote me a letter on August 5, explaining 
Argentina’s position. This arrived the middle of the month, at a time when 
we were receiving reports that the Argentine Government was sending 
military emissaries to Uruguay, Bolivia, and Chile in an endeavor to win 
over the armies in those countries to the Argentine point of view. Prolixly 
Storni explained why Argentina could not break with the Axis. Indicative 
of the type of thinking going on in the Argentine Government was his 
statement that the Argentine conscience could not be forced with a view 
to leading it coldly and without any Immediate motive to "the breaking of 
relations with the Axis. With the Axis inexorably facing defeat, he said, 
this unexpected rupture would put Argentine chivalry to a hard test. And 
he recalled the judgment that Italy merited when, in a similar situation, 
it took its position against defeated France. 

Storni denied that the Ramirez Administration was totalitarian or 
sympathetic to the Axis. He emphasized that Argentina was aiding the 
United Nations by exporting supplies to them. 

In my reply on August 30 I contested each of Storni’s contentions. I 
quoted the text of the Declaration at Rio, which Argentina had signed, 
recommending the breaking of relations with the Axis, and reminded hiih 
that, with the exception of Argentina, all the American Republics had 
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severed diplomatic relations with Japan, Germany, and Italy, and thirteen 
of them were at war with the Axis, 

I mentioned that Resolution XVII adopted at Rio provided for a 
concerted effort to discover and combat subversive activities, but that it 
was notorious that Axis agents in Argentina had been and were engaging 
in systematic espionage which had cost the United Nations ships and lives. 

I cited Resolution XL adopted at Rio which recommended that each 
American Republic close all radiotelephone and radiotelegraph communi¬ 
cation with the Axis, except for official communications of the American 
Governments. Argentina, I pointed out, was the only one of the twenty- 
one American Republics now permitting radiotelephone and radiotelegraph 
communications with Japan, Germany, and Italy. 

I expressed my astonishment at Storni’s statement that for the 
Argentine Government to fulfill these obligations would afford grounds for 
the belief that such action was taken under the pressure or threat of 
foreign agents. The obligations in question, I said, were freely entered into 
by all the American Republics and had been carried out by all except 
Argentina. 

Admitting that the products of Argentine agriculture and mining 
had been of the greatest value to the cause of the United Nations, I com¬ 
mented that equitable prices had been paid for them. The United Nations, 
I said, had consistently refused to take advantage of the fact that, thanks 
to their military and naval efficiency, they were the only major markets 
open to Argentina, 

Taking up Storni's suggestion that the United States should supply 
airplanes, replacement parts, armaments, and machinery in order to restore 
Argentina to a position of equilibrium with respect to other South Amer¬ 
ican countries, I said: must point out emphatically that questions of 

military and naval equilibrium as between American Republics are surely 
inconsistent with the inter-American doctrine of the peaceful settlement 
of international disputes to which so many practical contributions have 
been made by Argentine statesmen." 

I concluded that, since Argentina, both by words and actions, had^ 
indicated clearly that Argentine armed forces would not be used to for¬ 
ward the> cause of the security of the New World, and thereby the vital 
war interests of the United States, it would be impossible for the President 
to furnish arms and munitions to Argentina under the Lend-Lease Act. 

Finally, I regretted that Argentina’s failure to comply with her inter- 
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American commitments was depriving her of the opportunity to participate 
in the postwar studies of the United Nations. 

While I was at the IVfoscow Conference, Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau made another effort to block Argentine credits in the United 
States. Ambassador Armour was likewise recommending the same step, 
although in a modified form. Under Secretary Stettinius cabled me that 
the Department opposed this move on the grounds that the proposal had a 
political objective, namely, the upsetting of the Argentine Government, 
rather than an economic-warfare purpose, and that it was likely that it 
would have the opposite effect. It would strengthen the Argentine Govern¬ 
ment because of the supersensitivity of the Argentines to any suggestion, 
of outside pressure. It would have a bad effect in other American coun¬ 
tries, it probably would not have British support, and it might produce 
retaliatory action that would affect our imports of vitally needed ma¬ 
terials from Argentina. Stettinius said that the Treasury was pressing the, 
proposal vigorously, but the Department recommended that the Argentine 
Government be allowed to stew in its own juice for the time being. 

I cabled Stettinius from Moscow on October 28 that I agreed with, 
his position and reasoning on the question. The President decided that 
the blocking proposal should be tabled for the time being but reviewed, 
every week or so. 

A few weeks after my return from Moscow, a new complication was 
suddenly added to the Argentine situation when a revolution in Bolivia 
overturned the Government of President Penaranda on December 20 and 
installed Major Gualbertb Villarroel as President. There.were substantial 
indications that the revolution had been engineered with German money 
and by Nazi and Argentine agents operating from bases in Argentina. f 

The new Bolivian Government on December 21 issued a statement 
that Bolivia would remain aligned with the United Nations and would 
faithfully carry out her inter-American commitments. On the following 
day, however, I stated the attitude of the United States Government by 
saying that considerations for the security of the hemisphere and for the 
war effort of the United Nations had first importance in any matter of 
this character. I raised the question whether outside influence unfriendly 
to the Allied cause played any part in the revolution, and said: “It must 
never be forgotten that the hemisphere is at present under sinister and 
subversive attack by the Axis, assisted by some elements from within th© 
hemisphere itself.” 

A few days after the Bolivian revolt, the Inter-American Emergency 
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Advisory Committee for Political Defense at Montevideo agreed upon a 
declaration that recognition should be withheld from any new American 
Government that was brought into being by force during wartime until 
consultations had been held among the American Republics to determine 
whether the new Government was complying with the inter-American 
undertakings for the defense of the continent. I agreed on January 6 to 
this procedure. On the following day I stated that the information now 
available increasingly strengthened the belief that forces outside Bolivia 
and unfriendly to the defense of the American Republics had inspired 
and aided the Bolivian revolution. 

The revolt in Bolivia now led to the next major development in 
Argentina—the severance of relations with the Axis—which in turn led 
to the overthrow of the Ramirez Government and the installation of one 
still more dangerous. 
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AS EVIDENCE ACCUMULATED that Argentine officials 
had been implicated in the overthrow of the Bolivian Government, my 
associates and I drew up and sent the President a memorandum on Janu¬ 
ary 8, 1944, saying; 

‘^The recent revolution in Bolivia has produced deep anxiety among 
the other South American countries because of their belief that it had the 
sympathy and support of the Argentine Government. They are fearful 
that Argentina may have plans to encourage similar revolutions elsewhere. 

“T share this concern and believe that we should take all proper 
and effective steps to support these countries, some of which have declared 
war and others broken relations with the Axis. The Good Neighbor Policy 
and our war effort might be seriously jeopardized otherwise.” 

I suggested that a step that would have a most healthy psychological 
effect would be to provide Brazil with certain additional arms and equip¬ 
ment. This would show the Brazilian Government and people that we 
were standing behind them in a realistic way and would permit Brazil 
to move forward with her preparations to send an expeditionary force 
overseas. 

“The effect in neighboring countries,” I continued, “would be salu¬ 
tary. In particular, Paraguay and Uruguay, both of which border on both 
Argentina and Brazil, would feel reassured, 

“The present military gang in control of Argentina would understand 
at once the import of this action.” 

I concluded by recommending that he strongly urge the Munitions 
Assignment Board to assign to Brazil such additional arms and equip¬ 
ment as the War Department might feel it could spare without impairment 
to combat operational requirements. 

The President sent this back to me with his O.K. written on it. Theil' 
on January 12 he sent me a memorandum which he began by saying: 

“During the last two or three days, I have had several conversations 
in regard to Argentina, Bolivia, and neighbors which make me more dis¬ 
turbed in regard to the future. It is not yet proved in the sense that 
we have full documentary evidence, but I believe that the plot is moro 
widespread than most people believe; that it has direct ramifications in 
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Paraguay and that a great deal of preliminary work has been done in 
Uruguay, Chile, and Peru. 

“Therefore, I am in hearty accord with the thought that this trend 
should be nipped in the bud and that we should proceed with the Argen¬ 
tine in strong ways.” 

At the same time, he said, he thought it essential that we make a 
move at once to build up BraziPs strength. “This,” he added, “should 
cover American arms and munitions and possibly more Army instructors, 
so as to give Brazil an effective fighting force near the Argentine border 
such as two or three divisions of motorized regiments.” 

He also suggested that we let Brazil have some Lend-Lease cargo 
ships to take the place of the many Brazilian ships that had been sunk. 

“It would be possible,” he concluded, “to pursue one of two courses 
either announce the whole thing publicly, or let it leak out—which 
would occur in a very short time.” 

I thereupon sent Secretary of War Stimson and Admiral Emory S. 
Land, Administrator of the War Shipping Administration, copies of the 
President’s and my memoranda so that action could be taken to carry 
out Mr. Roosevelt’s wishes. 

The Argentine Government of General Ramirez was shaken, as 1944 
began, by two facts. One was the knowledge that we had detailed informa¬ 
tion connecting Argentine nationalists with the revolution in Bolivia. The 
other was the scandalous revelations that came out in the case of a Ger¬ 
man agent, Osmar Hellmuth, arrested at Trinidad by the British. Hell- 
mu th was serving as a go-between from members of the Argentine Govern¬ 
ment to the German Government as the Ramirez Cabinet sought to obtain 
arms and technicians from Germany. 

Ramirez’s new Foreign Minister, General Alberto Gilbert, saw Am¬ 
bassador Armour on January 24 and commented that the Hellmuth case 
was proof that the German Government had broken a promise it had made 
to the Argentine Government that it would not abuse Argentine hospitality 
by engaging in espionage or subversive activities. Consequently, he said, 
the Argentine Government had definitely decided to break relations with 
Germany within a few days, and also with Japan if it were shown that 
Japan had taken part in espionage. Gilbert asked that no action be taken 
in the meantime by our Government giving rise to any interpretation 
that pressure was being applied. 

Ambassador Armour informed Gilbert that we had planned to make 
a declaration against recognizing the Bolivian Junta and that this would 
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include references to Argentina’s having been the focal point not only 
against Bolivia but also ^gainst other neighboring countries. Gilbert 
pleaded that this be stopped in view of his promise of an early break of 
relations with Germany. Armour pointed out our disappointment over a 
similar promise made by President Ramirez and Gilbert s predecessorj 
Admiral Storni, the previous July. 

Armour stressed to the Foreign Minister that he must realize that 
our Government knew of the participation of Argentine nationalists and 
others in pro-Axis subversive activities in neighboring countries, and that 
just breaking relations with Germany would mean little without stem 
action against Nazi collaborationists. Gilbert insisted that automatically 
wjth the rupture of relations his Government would take stern measures 
against all those guilty of subversive activities. 

When Armour’s telegram reached me I took it at once to the Presi*. 
dent. Mr* Roosevelt had already agreed with me on issuing the statement 
publicly declaring that Argentina was the base for hostile subversive 
groups which were trying to create disturbances within the governments 
of other American Republics. We now agreed, however, that, in view of 
Gilbert’s promise of a rupture of relations with the Axis, we should delete 
this reference to Argentina and confine ourselves solely to nonrecognition 
of the Bolivian regime. 

I cabled Armour immediately, and he informed Gilbert of our deci¬ 
sion later in the day. Gilbert appeared much relieved. Armour again 
said to him, however, that a break of relations with Germany, unless ac¬ 
companied by stern action against Nazi agents and Argentine nationalists, 
would not be sufficient. Gilbert insisted that his Government would pro¬ 
ceed vigorously against all those implicated in the Hellmuth case and 
against Axis spies. He said their investigations proved us right and them 
wrong: that Nazi espionage was going on in the Argentine, and they pro¬ 
posed to admit it. Armour pointed out that, serious as this phase was, 
the plotting of the Argentine nationalists was equally serious and must 
be stopped to convince us of the Argentine Government s cooperation in 
defending the hemisphere. 

I cabled Armour on January 25 that his action had the Department’s 
complete approval. I said we welcomed the forthcoming rupture because 
we thought it of considerable military value in that it would afford Ger¬ 
many one fewer means of conducting espionage, sabotage, and subversive 
activities in the Americas. For this reason we were deferring the publica- 
ticm of the statement we had had in mind. 
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In the cable I pointed out that Argentina’s contemplated action did 
not fulfill all her inter-American promises, although it was a belated in¬ 
dication of her realization of the dangerous nature of Axis activities, which 
had made necessary the adoption and carrying out of these commitments 
by all the American Republics. We expected, I said, to continue our pro¬ 
gram to hinder pro-Axis activities in Argentina and discourage anti-Allied 
movements in neighboring countries, with Argentine and Axis support, 
unless the Argentine Government completely reoriented its policy toward 
the Axis and identified its policy with that of the other American Re¬ 
publics. 

We therefore stated that Argentina’s change of heart could be 
demonstrated only by taking certain steps. These were: to make available 
to our intelligence services and those of our Allies the full results of 
Argentine investigations into the recently discovered spy ring, because 
we believed that a full disclosure would implicate persons high in the 
Argentine Government; to prevent Axis diplomats and officials from 
carrying on their activities while awaiting exchange; to close all channels 
which might be utilized by the Axis after the closing of the Axis diplo¬ 
matic missions; to sever completely telecommunications with Germany 
and Japan; to implement fully the Rio and Washington conference agree¬ 
ments on financial and economic controls; to stop the activities of Argen¬ 
tine individuals and groups who had been cooperating closely with the 
Axis. 

We were particularly concerned over the information that influential 
persons and groups within the Government were stimulating and assisting 
movements to overthrow the Governments of their neighbors who were 
friendly to the Allied cause and to replace them with Governments which 
had Axis support. We instructed Ambassador Armour to make certain 
that our attitude was immediately understood, particularly by President 
Ramirez, so as to avoid misunderstandings after the rupture of relations 
with the Axis had taken place. 

Foreign Minister Gilbert cabled me on January 26, 1944, that the 
Argentine Government that day had issued a decree severing diplomatic 
relations with Germany and Japan, as a result of having proved the 
existence of a system of espionage for the benefit of those two countries 
that threatened Argentina’s national sovereignty and the security of the 
Continent. 

I cabled Gilbert on the same day that it was particularly gratifying 
to learn of this important step toward preserving the security and solidarity 
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of the American nations. I said I was equally confident that it would 
result in an ever increasing collaboration and unity between our respective 
countries. 

When, however, I received the Argentine Charge d’Affaires, Don 
Rodolfo Garcia Arias, the following day, after saying I was most pleased 
to learn from him what our Ambassador had been told in Buenos Aires 
to the effect that there would be a complete housecleaning, I added that 
if the important actions should be too long delayed the reaction in this 
country would be highly unfavorable, especially in view of the fact that 
his Government bad been known to be pro-Axis in many vital respects. I 
stressed the extreme importance of making the housecleaning as thorough 
and expeditious as possible so as to leave no chance for misunderstanding 
in this and other Allied countries. 

When the new Argentine Ambassador, Adrian Escobar, made his 
first call upon me on February 3, I tried to leave no doubt in his mind 
that, while I felt that Argentina was definitely progressing in the right 
direction, her position was by no means as yet identical with that of the 
other Republics. I expressed delight at Argentina’s breaking off relations 
with the Axis and full confidence that the Argentine Government would 
proceed to a complete housecleaning and the elimination of all Axis influ¬ 
ences. I added that with such a background of the situation the Ambassa¬ 
dor would surely understand that in our press and public opinion skepti¬ 
cism regarding the intentions of Jhis Government was bound to continue, 
but I hoped that these expressions of skepticism would in no way dis¬ 
courage the Argentine Government from pursuing the course to which 
Ambassador Escobar said it was now committed. 

The Ambassador denied that the Argentine Government had any 
desire to intervene in the affairs of its neighbors; bnt he commented that 
in many Governments, and particularly in one situated ^ the i^gentine 
Government was, there were likely to be persons who, while not in a posi¬ 
tion of authority, acted as if they possessed both'influence and authority. 
He said these persons were liable to be eliminated soon either from nat¬ 
ural causes or through drastic action by the authorities. 

The drastic action, however, came from another direction. A group of 
comparatively junior army officers in Buenos Aires took possession of the 
Foreign Ministry on February 15, ousted President Ramirez and installed 
General Edelmlro Farrell as “Vice President in exercise of the Executive 
power.” The coup d’etat was the work of a military clique reputed to be 
more pro-Axis and anti-American than the Ramirez administration. TheM 
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officers, headed by a group of colonels, of whom Juan Domingo Peron was 
one, were angered by Ramirezes rupture of relations with the Axis and 
feared that he might go still further and declare war against Germany 
and Japan. General Farrell formally assumed the office of President on 
March lo. 

The overthrow of the Ramirez Government faced us at once with the 
question whether to recognize the new Government. In accordance with 
the procedure recommended by the Emergency Advisory Committee for 
Political Defense, with headquarters at Montevideo, it was of course 
necessary for the American Republics to consult with one another before 
granting recognition to a new Government created by force. While these 
consultations were under way, Acting Secretary Stettinius announced on 
March 4—I was out of the city at the time—that Ambassador Armour 
had been instructed to refrain from entering into official relations with 
the new regime pending developments. By “developments” we meant ac¬ 
tions that would show the true ‘ attitude of the Farrell regime toward 
suppressing Axis activities in Argentina. It was unlikely that General 
Farrell would undertake to resume the relations with Germauy and Japan 
which had been broken by his predecessor, but it seemed equally unlikely 
that he would carry out Ramirez’s promises of stern action against Axis 
agents in Argentina and Argentine nationalists who were stirring up 
trouble in neighboring countries. 

Some weeks of careful watching of the situation in Argentina followed. 
We had an Ambassador in Buenos Aires, but no formal relations with the 
new Farrell regime. During this time we maintained close contact with 
Ihe other American Republics to arrive at a common viewpoint. Bolivia, 
Paraguay, and Chile, who were all close to Argentina, decided to continue 
relations with the new regime on the ground that, since Farrell had been 
Vice President under Ramirez, his was really not a new government. But 
all the other Republics held aloof from the Farrell regime. 

Indicative of the confusion and fear into which the known designs 
and efforts of the Argentine Government had thrown neighboring coun¬ 
tries was a conversation Dhad with the Uruguayan Ambassador, Dr. Juan 
('arlos Blanco, on March 20, 1944. Dr. Blanco said his Government de¬ 
sired to send an expert to investigate the River Plate section from a mili¬ 
tary viewpoint. He had in mind defense against a possible invasion from 
Argentina. He also earnestly requested more ships for Uruguay. 

I took up with Dr. Blanco the argument being advanced in Buenos 
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Aires that refusal to recognize the Farrell regime constituted intervention 

in Argentina. * . . . *1, n ■ 

“No Government ” I said, “known to be sympathetic to the Axis 

which has come into power by forcing out a preceding Government like¬ 
wise known to have had Axis sympathies has the remotest right to mvoke 
the doctrine of nonintervention to protect a seething mass of German 
intrigue and plotting within its boundaries, and to some extent within 
the Government. It’s a travesty on the doctrine of nonintervention for 
any Government or a group of military officials who are the real power 
behind it to deny all their sister nations the right of self-defense by a - 
tempting to shield behind the doctrine of nonintervention a notorious 
state of pro-Axis activities within their boundaries. ,, , j « 

I remarked that the British Government had completely blocked on 
Ireland from the world on account of the possibility—I emphasized 
“possibility”—of German espionage occurring within its borders. This, 1 
said was in striking contrast to the situation in the Argentine, where there 
existed in, fact a notorious and confessed hotbed of German m 

support of the Axis Powers and against the Allied nations While this 
element, I concluded, was seeking the complete prote^ion of the Allies, 
it was also helping the Axis Powers by pretending to invoke the doctrine 
of nonintervention and expecting the other nations to extend full diplo¬ 
matic recognition or run the risk of being charged with intervention. 

Dr Blanco said he agreed completely with this view. 

Durin- the spring of 1 . 944 , as we carefully watched developments iiT 
the Farrell regime, we were more and more alarmed by their character- ^ 
istics of antagonism to the United States and most of the other Americaa, 
Republics and of sympathy and’aid for the Axis. The new Foreign Mini^', 
ter insisted to Ambassador Armour that recognition had to be accorded 
to this regime before it would carry out the promises made by the Ramirex,, 
Government that the break with the Axis would be implemented, he, 
Farrell regime gave Axis diplomats the run of the country; it set at liber y 
Axis spies and agents arrested by the Ramirez Government following thej 
breaking of relations; it gave large official contracts to Axis firms and| 
requisitioned critical materials from firms friendly to the Allies; it sup-i 
ported a string of pro-Axis newspapers. In all possible ways the Farm 1 . 
regime sought to install a Fascist dictatorship in Argentina by conUoUing 
the press, courts, schools, and key institutions, and nullifying or impair- ) 
ing basic civil rights. It bent all efforts toward military rearmament and j 
the Minister of War indicated publicly that military power would be 
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coupled with diplomacy to achieve the Argentine Government’s political 
objectives. Bad as had been the Castillo and Ramirez Governments, the 
Farrell regime was worse. 

In the face of these developments we could not remain inactive. 
Silence gave a species of acquiescence in the dangerous course of the 
Farrell regime, and we had no intention to acquiesce. 

After consulting with the President, who readily gave his approval, I 
had a comprehensive summary prepared of all developments in Argentina 
since the Farrell regime had come into power. This we sent to the other 
American Republics (except Argentina and Bolivia) and to Great Britain 
on June 22. 

In this memorandum we said that the time had come to break the 
impasse over Argentina, and as a first step we had decided to recall our 
Ambassador from Buenos Aires. Shortly thereafter, we said, we intended 
to begin an exchange of views through diplomatic channels to arrive at 
future common action. We instructed our Chiefs of Mission to see the 
President and Foreign Minister of the country to which they were ac¬ 
credited and, in advising them of our position,’ to state that in our opinion, 
if all the Chiefs of Mission remaining in Buenos Aires were to be brought 
home within the next two weeks, a most forceful reaction would be im¬ 
pressed on the Argentine regime. 

On the same day we recalled Ambassador Armour from Buenos 
Aires. 

The other American Republics expressed unqualified agreement with 
our memorandum. Taking similar action to ours, they, and Britain, re¬ 
called their Ambassadors in Buenos Aires for consultation. 

During the following days I talked to a number of the Latin Ameri¬ 
can Ambassadors to emphasize the points we had made in the memo¬ 
randum of June 22. To Mexican Ambassador Dr. Don Francisco Castillo 
Najera and Brazilian Ambassador Carlos Martins I said on June 23 that, 
if the American nations complied with the Argentine Government’s request 
for recognition, they would give encouragement, prestige, and strength to 
that Government in its sympathetic and more dangerous relations with 
the Axis Powers. They would, in effect, be ratifying its acts, both in 
(ieserting its sister nations and in aligning itself more or less with the 
enemy. I had spoken in a similar vein to Colombian Ambassador Dr. Don 
Gabriel Turbay three days before. 

The day after our circular telegram of June 22 and our recall of 
Ambassador Armour, Argentina’s isolation was rendered still more marked 
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by the recognition of the new Government of Bolivia by the other nine¬ 
teen Republics. / 

Six months had passed since the revolution in Bolivia had over¬ 
thrown the Government of General Penaranda and installed that of Gen¬ 
eral Villarroel. Throughout that time we were in constant consultation 
with the other American Republics. These had taken the same step we 
had in withholding recognition from Villarroel. Naturally the Argentine 
Government had recognized the Villarroel Government very soon after 
it came into being with the aid of extreme Argentine nationalists and 
Nazi agents. 

These six months were a remarkable demonstration of the solidarity 
of the American Republics, with the exception of Argentina. Nineteen 
Republics held fast together in refusing to recognize the new Bolivian 
Government. That Government knew what it had to do to obtain recog¬ 
nition, and in view of the impressive demonstration of unanimity on the 
part of the other Republics, it gradually proceeded to do it. 

Villarroel rid his administration of the known Nazi sympathizers 
who had helped boost him to power. His Government expropriated Axis 
business firms and arranged to expel the most active Axis nationals. He 
called a national election for July. He publicly made known his sympathies 
with the United Nations (Bolivia was legally at war with the Axis), and 
he took positive steps to show it, such as increasing the production of 
strategic materials and making them available for the general war^effort. 

At the beginning of May, with the President’s approval, I requested 
Avra Warren, who was on his way to Panama City as Ambassador to 
Panama, to proceed to La Paz, Bolivia, and make a special report on the 
situation- there to see whether we nflght be warranted in extending recog¬ 
nition. 

In a telegram to the other American Republics—except Argentina— 
I said that they would be informed of Warren’s estimate of the situation, 
but that our position remained what it had been; namely, that no change 
should be made without full exchange of views with all the other Repub¬ 
lics except Argentina. Mexico and Cuba now sent special representatives 
of their own to La Paz to make- a survey on the spot. 

Warren made an extensive report recommending recognition. I sent 
copies of the full report to the eighteen other Republics on June 2. 

Brazilian Foreign Minister Aranha had been disturbed at my sending 
Warren to Bolivia. Since Bolivia was a next-door neighbor, he felt Brazil 
should have had some part in such a mission. But like the broad-gauged, 
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farseeing statesman he was he continued his wholehearted cooperation 
with us. 

After a number of diplomatic exchanges, nineteen American Repub¬ 
lics, including the United States, agreed to recognize the Bolivian Govern¬ 
ment on June 23, a date proposed by Mexico. 

I suggested to them in telegrams on June 17 that, to accent the united 
character of the action of the interested Governments, we should all in¬ 
corporate in public announcements a statement that our decision followed 
upon full consultations with the other interested Republics in accord with 
the pertinent recommendations of the Committee for Political Defense 
at Montevideo. This was accordingly done. 

Throughout the six months of debate over the Bolivian regime, our 
only criterion in considering whether to recognize it or not was whether 
it was a danger or a help to the security of the hemisphere. When it came 
into power with Argentine and Axis assistance, it was a danger. After the 
Villarroel administration took a series of positive steps, it became a help. 

But the question of Argentina still remained. 
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RECOGNITION OF the Bolivian Government did not affect 
our position and that of the other American Republics toward Argentina. 
The Government of General Farrell still had associated with it prominent 
Nazi sympathizers and collaborators. It still had taken no real steps to 
purge the country of Axis influence and to make Argentina a positive fac¬ 
tor in hemi^heric defense. 

The reaction of the Farrell regime to our circular telegram of June 22 
and the recall of the American Republics* and Britain’s Ambassadors 
from Buenos Aires was in keeping with its previous attitude and acts. It 
delivered to us, through the Chilean Charge in Washington, two memo¬ 
randa to outline the steps taken by the Castillo, Ramirez, and Farrell 
Governments ostensibly to aid the United Nations and to implement the 
break in relations with the Axis. The memoranda were pitiful arguments 
because in themselves they tended to prove that the Farrell regime had 
done little or nothing to implement the action taken by the Ramirez 
Government. 

Having received a suggestion from Paraguay that that Government 
and other American Governments might mediate between Argentina and 
the United States, I cabled Asuncion on July 21 that the issue, arising 
from the desertion of the Allied cause by Argentina, involved all the 
Americas and was not one between the United States and Argentina alone. 
As between the United States Government and the regime in Argentina, 
I said, there could be no mediation. 

The previous day I had sent out another circular telegram to our 
diplomatic missions in Latin America, except Buenos Aires, further out¬ 
lining our position toward the Argentine regime. The President and I now 
decided that we should incorporate this and the circular telegram of June 
22 in a full and public statement of our views regarding the Argentine 
regime. This we did on July 26, 1944* 

Pointing out the enormous sacrifices the United States was making 
in the common American cause, and the full and wholehearted suppoit 
of that cause by the other American Republics, we said: 

‘^At this most critical moment in the history of the American Repub¬ 
lics, the Government of one great Republic, Argentina, has seen fit to take 
two steps which have resulted in tremendous injury to the Allied cause, 
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to wit: (i) it has deliberately violated the pledge taken jointly with its 
sister Republics to cooperate in support of the war against the Axis 
powers, and in thus deserting the Allied cause has struck a powerful blow 
at the whole system of hemispheric cooperation; (2) it has openly and 
notoriously been giving affirmative assistance to the declared enemies of 
the United Nations.” 

After comprehensively expounding the basis for these charges and 
refuting Argentina’s claims of cooperation based on sporadic and super¬ 
ficial acts, we referred to the suggestion that the recent gestures made by 
the Farrell regime offered a basis on which to negotiate, and said: 

“Bargaining or negotiating with regard to action which Argentina 
has long since agreed to take would be a serious error. The principles 
for which the free nations of the world are today contributing the full 
measure of their human and material resources cannot be the subject of 
a bargain. The controlling issue is support in good faith of the Allied 
cause. 

“The injury to the solidarity of the Continent and to the war effort 
of the United Nations by the continuing acts and utterances of the Far¬ 
rell regime is abundantly clear. It is the judgment of this Government 
that the American Republics and their associates among the United Na¬ 
tions should firmly adhere to the present policy of nonrecognition of the 
Farrell regime until by unequivocal acts it is conclusively demonstrated 
that there has been a fundamental change of Argentine policy in favor 
of the cause against the Axis and in support of in ter-American unity and 
common action.” 

Some persons in this country and in other American Republics argued 
that we should automatically recognize the Argentine Government, what¬ 
ever its alignment. They based their argument on the Estrada Doctrine 
(named after a former Mexican Foreign Minister) that once a new gov¬ 
ernment had been established it should be recognized forthwith: recogni¬ 
tion or nonrecognition should not constitute a policy. 

My associates and I felt that in times of peace this argument might 
have validity. During peacetime our policy to recognize was based on 
certain criteria, such as the stability of the new government, the lack 
of substantial resistance to its authority, and its ability and willingness 
to observe international obligations. 

But when the United States was at war, these criteria were not 
sufficient. We had to consider the further question whether recognition 
of the regime would be in our best interests. We had to- determine whether 
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the new government was friendly or unfriendly to our war purposes. It 
would be ridiculous for thil Government to recognize and open formal 
dipilomatic relations with a regime known to be working at cross purposes 
with our war effort. To strengthen the hand of a foreign government 
sympathetic with the cause of our enemies would be to close pur eyes to 
the realities of the situation and to our own best interests. 

. ' It was significant that the American Republics, among whom the 

Estrada Doctrine was particularly popular, took the action they did at 
the Inter-American Emergency Advisory Committee for Political Defense 
at Montevideo, in December, 1943, when they decided that recognition 
should be withheld from'a new government achieved by force during 
wartime until the American Republics had consulted among themselves. 
This consultation was for the slated purpose of determining whether the 
new government was complying with the inter-American undertakings 
for the defense of the continent. This decision in itself was a definite 
modification of the Estrada Doctrine, and recognized the existence of a 
new state of facts prevailing in wartime which did not prevail m peace¬ 
time. It came to be known as the Guani Doctrine, after Alberto Guani, 
the able Foreign Minister of Uruguay, who presented it. 

Throughout the summer of 1944 the Farrell regime refused to take 
the steps most of *the American Republics and Great Britain deemed 
necessary before considering recognition. Following publication of our 
July 26 statement it recalled the Argentine Ambassador from Washington. 
We on our part froze all remaining stocks of gold on deposit in Washing¬ 
ton, including Argentina's, and ceased permitting American ships to go 
to Argentme ports. 

The Farrell regime now put out a steady stream of propaganda, 
strenuously seconded by similar propaganda from Germany, that the 
United States was at loggerheads with Britain and with other American 
Republics over recognizing the Farrell regime, that the President and I 
were at loggerheads, and that I was at loggerheads with some officers of 
the Department. 

Accordingly I sent the President a memorandum on September 28, 
saying; 

“There has been a growing feeling among all of us alike in the De¬ 
partment, dealing with such matters, that the time has come when it 
would be worth much to our foreign policy in this hemisphere if your 
position were clarified in certain important respects, revolving around the 
Argentine situation. You may or may not know that according to reports 
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your name has been used in such localities as Washington, London, and 
Argentina in ways calculated to confuse and injure our foreign policy 
interests, and during a pivotal period.'' 

I attached a draft of a proposed statement and suggested that, if he 
could see his way clear to give out some such statement, it would be very 
helpful at this stage. I also stated my hope that he could keep the Argen¬ 
tine question before Prime Minister Churchill in a sufficiently strong way 
to secure results. 

The President appToved the statement without change and issued it 
on September 30. “I have been following closely and with increasing con¬ 
cern," he said, “the development of the Argentine situation in recent 
months. This situation presents the extraordinary paradox of Nazi-Fascist 
influence and the increasing application of Nazi-Fascist methods in a 
country of this hemisphere, at the very time that those forces of oppres¬ 
sion and aggression are drawing ever closer to the hour of final defeat and 
judgment in Europe and elsewhere in the world. The paradox is accentu¬ 
ated by the fact, of which we are all quite aware, that the vast majority 
of the pecple of Argentina have remained steadfast in their faith in their 
own, free, democratic traditions and in their support of the nations and 
peoples who have been making such great sacrifices in the fight against 
the Nazis and Fascists." 

Pointing to the Argentine Government's repudiation of solemn inter- 
American obligations, he said: “Unless we now demonstrate a capacity to 
develop a tradition of respect for such obligations among civilized nations,, 
there can be little hope for a system of international security." 

The President said he subscribed wholeheartedly to the words of 
Prime Minister Churchill, spoken before the House of Commons on August 
2, 1944: “This is not like some small wars in the past where all could be 
forgotten and forgiven. Nations must be judged by the part they play. 
Not only belligerents but neutrals will find that their position in the world 
cannot remain entirely unaffected by the part that they have chosen to 
play in the crisis of the war." 

On October 27, while I was still officially Secretary of State, though 
seriously ill in the hospital, the Argentine Ambassador on behalf of his 
Government addressed a note to me as chairman of the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union, requesting the board to convoke a meeting 
of the foreign ministers of the Republics to discuss the situation existing 
between Argentina and other American nations. 

This subject of a conference of foreign ministers was not a new one. 
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Mexican Foreign Minister Dr. Ezequiel Padilla had been proposing it to 
me since January, 1944. My#thought was that a meeting then ran the risk 
of engendering division among the American Republics, The Argentine 
Foreign Minister^ if be attended, and Argentina's few friends could inject 
all types of issues into the sessions. They would use the meeting as a 
sounding board; they would gladly adhere to its general agreements in 
hope of thereby obtaining diplomatic recognition; and they would use 
their participation in it as a cloak of legality and sanction for their 
existence as a Government, At some time in the not too distant future, I 
believed, a meeting of the United Nations would be held to establish a 
postwar organization, and it would be most unfortunate for the American 
Republics to enter that conference torn and rent by the Argentine ques¬ 
tion. 

When Dr. Padilla had visited Washington I said to him on July ii 
that no other meetings had been so enjoyable and interesting to me as 
those of the American Republics. Nevertheless we here, I added, faced so 
many problems, including the forthcoming Dumbarton Oaks Conference, 
that we should be in a most difficult situation if we were to participate in 
a meeting of foreign ministers at this time. 

After Dr. Padilla returned to Mexico City he again presented his 
proposal to us, in the form of a memorandum dated November 6. He sug¬ 
gested that the foreign ministers of the American Republics which had 
cooperated in the war effort should meet to discuss urgent war and post¬ 
war problems. By this time I had been absent from the Department for 
more than a month because of illness. A formidable array of interests was 
now combining to bring every possible influence to bear on Acting Secre¬ 
tary Stettinius and other officials of the State Department to agree to 
holding a meeting of the foreign ministers. These groups embraced various 
business interests engaged in trade with Argentina, some Americans in 
Argentina, some friends in the United States of the fascist government at 
Buenos Aires, together with some malcontents here and there. They made 
the idea of a conference appear plausible, and in certain instances benefi¬ 
cial, though in reality it could not but be disruptive of the policies of 
President Roosevelt and myself toward Argentina. 

Acting Secretary Stettinius replied on November 12, agreeing to Dr* 
Padilla's proposal for a meeting of the foreign ministers. He likewise 
agreed that the question of Argentina might be discussed, and that a repre¬ 
sentative of that country might appear to state its case following the close 
of the regular meeting of the ministers. Reviewing the Farrell regime s 
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record of active assistance to the Axis, however, he made it clear that this 
Government did not consider that the regime was entitled to a hearing. 

After my resignation the policy of President Roosevelt and myself 
toward Argentina was bequeathed to my successors and their associates. 
There was also on hand, however, an incipient, quietly conducted move¬ 
ment on the part of a few business interests, politicians, and marplots in 
this and other countries of the hemisphere to restore Argentina to full 
fellowship and diplomatic relations with the other American Republics, 
regardless of whether the Argentine Government changed its pro-Axis 
course sufficiently to justify such a step, even while the war was still 
being fought. 

At the Mexico City Conference the Farrell regime obtained, as I 
feared it would, an entering wedge into the United Nations organization. 
As a condition thereof, the other American Republics agreed that Argen¬ 
tina should accept the common policy pursued by the Republics and make 
full use of her resources in the war against the Axis. This was easy enough 
for the Farrell regime to agree to, for the war against the Axis was now 
virtually over, and the victorious Axis star to which the Castillo, Ramirez, 
and Farrell Governments had hoped to hitch Argentine hegemony of 
South America was now falling. 

Although I did not attend the United Nations Conference at San 
Francisco, I was a member of the American delegation, of which Secretary 
Stettinius was chairman. From my hospital bed I talked frequently over 
the telephone with Stettinius at San Francisco and kept alive my original 
contention that Argentina had not yet made herself worthy of being a 
member of the organization by complying with the requirements set out 
at Mexico City. 

My position was that Argentina, before being admitted to the United 
Nations and hence to the San Francisco Conference, should make full 
apology for having deserted the cause of the American Republics to the 
support of which she had pledged herself in writing and for having assisted 
the Axis nations in waging the war. Moreover, she should in fact have 
complied with the specific requirements set out by the conference of six¬ 
teen American Ambassadors at the Blair House, Washington, in March, 
1945. It was not enough that she should merely promise to comply with 
these requirements. 

I felt that the only opposition to a general forward movement of the 
American Republics in resistance to the Axis Powers had come from the 
deliberate and open withdrawal of Argentina from her twenty American 
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associates, and by the brazen act of Argentine officials in associating 
themselves with Germany apd Japan and giving them notorious support— 
contrary, I knew, to the wishes of the great body of the Argentine people. 
While the fighting part of the war continued, it was the view of the United 
States and most of the other American Governments that it would be 
absurd for twenty American Republics battling for their existence to go out 
in search of the deserting Argentine Government officials in order to 
embrace them and assure them that we wanted to let “bygones be by¬ 
gones.” The whole moral foundation and the splendid structure of hemi¬ 
spheric cooperation had been undermined and seriously impaired by 
Argentina’s desertion. Some of the principles of Western Hemisphere 
cooperation had been vitiated. While I was in office, the general attitude 
of our Government had been to keep aloof from the Argentine Government 
as the fighting went on; and while that Government was engaged in aid¬ 
ing Germany and Japan fight us and our Allies. My position was that 
there would be suitable time and occasion, after the war ended, for the 
Argentine Government to find the most satisfactory way possible to bring 
about a reconciliation of a new attitude on its part with the basic policies 
of the other twenty American Republics. I assumed that after the conflict 
terminated, programs designed to revitalize and carry forward in a broad 
way our whole set of Pan American policies which had served the United 
Nations so well during the war would be worked out on lines fair and 
honorable to each country alike and satisfactory to the loyal friends of the 
Pan American ideals, so that the prewar unity of the Americas might be 
restored. 

I should add that I was alwajj's prepared to see our Government 
recognize the Farrell Government* and to approve that Government’s 
admission to the United Nations organization when it had given proof of 
its compliance with the requirements laid down by the other American 
Republics and had wholeheartedly and actively placed itself on the side 
of the United Nations. We had been as prepared to recognize a reoriented 
Argentine Government as we had been to recognize the reoriented Bolivian 
Government. 

Early in 1945, however, the leaders of the opposition to these ideas 
were riding a high horse, and they succeeded by devious methods in secur¬ 
ing the admission of Argentina to the San Francisco Conference. During 
that confer;ence I felt that our own delegation as a whole earnestly favored 
the objectives I had in mind; but at the same time I was under the definite 
impression that there were well organized influences at work whose con¬ 
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trolling purpose was to secure the admission of the Argentine delegation, 
and that they did not at all fully disclose the circumstances governing 
the situation, particularly the factual extent of Argentina’s compliance— 
or rather lack of compliance—with the purposes of the United Nations. 

I was separated by a continent from the American delegation at San 
Francisco, and it was never suggested that I should vote on any project 
at the conference. Had I been present and voting on the question of ad¬ 
mitting Argentina at that time to the United Nations organization, I 
would have voted against it. 

The report has been persistently circulated that President Roosevelt 
gave his approval to the admission of the Argentine Government to the 
United Nations organization shortly before his death. Actually what 
happened was that he wrote his “O.K.” on the “Memorandum on Resolu¬ 
tion LIX Regarding Argentina,” which memorandum had been agreed 
upon on March 16, 1945, at a meeting at the Blair House, Washington, 
attended by sixteen ambassadors of the American Republics, along with 
State Department representatives, and presided over by Brazilian Foreign 
Minister Velloso, who was in the United States oif a brief visit. 

Resolution LIX had been agreed to at the Mexico City Conference in 
March, 1945, and concerned Argentina. Among other things it declared 
that “the Conference hopes that the Argentine nation will cooperate with 
the other American nations, identifying itself with the common policy 
these nations are pursuing, and orienting its own policy so that it may' 
achieve its incorporation into the United Nations as a signatory to the 
Joint Declaration entered into by them.” 

The memorandum of March 16 stated that it should be acknowledged 
that the Argefitine nation had accepted the invitation implied in the 
Mexico City resolution when, among other requirements, it had “expressed 
conformity with the principles and declarations of the Final Act [of the 
Mexico City Conference] and complied with such principles and declara¬ 
tions.” The Argentine nation would then be recognized by the Govern¬ 
ments of the American Republics; and the United States, as the deposi¬ 
tory of the Declaration by United Nations, would request that Argentina 
be invited to sign that Declaration. 

In the above quotation I underline the word “complied.” President 
Roosevelt had therefore given his approval to the recognition of the 
Argentine Government and to that Government’s adherence to the United 
Nations Declaration on the express condition that the Government should 
first have complied with the principles and declarations of the Final Act 
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of the Mexico City Conference. A mere promise to do so was not enough. 
Not many people knew at t^at time that the Argentine Government had 
notoriously failed to comply with the requirements for admission to the 
United Nations. In the quiet but intensive campaign between the Mexico 
City Conference and the San Francisco Conference to secure the admis¬ 
sion of the Argentine Government to membership in the United Nations 
organization, the most powerful and persuasive plea was that that Govern¬ 
ment had fully complied with the specific and extremely important re¬ 
quirements for admission to such membership. These representations^ 
which had a wide effect on the delegates at San Francisco, were known 
by many to be false at the time they were circulated, and their falsity has 
since become known to everyone. 

The O.K. by President RoQsevelt, therefore, should not be distorted 
into any interpretation that he would have supported the admission to 
membership in the United Nations organization of an Argentine Govern¬ 
ment that had not complied with the requirements set forth by the other 
Republics. It is inconceivable that he would have reversed himself for 
no reason whatever, e^ecially when such an action would have been in 
direct contradiction to all his previous acts and utterances on this ques¬ 
tion. He had ^tood unequivocally and aggressively for the policy of the 
United States and the policy also of almost all the American Republics 
in opposition to the group in charge of the Argentine Government. 

Toward the end of the San Francisco Conference, Harry Hopkins 
called on me at the hospital and stated that President Roosevelt—^he had 
died in April—had been against the admission of this particular Govern¬ 
ment of Argentina into the United Nations. Hopkins said he had heard 
President Roosevelt at the Yalta Conference in February promise Marshal 
Stalin twice that he would not support such action on behalf of the Ar¬ 
gentine Government. 

To me, the hasty recognition of the Farrell regime through the es¬ 
tablishment of diplomatic relations, and the admission of that regime to 
an organization of the very United Nations for whose defeat it had hoped 
and worked—compliance with the requirements of the other Republics 
being still unproved—was the most colossal injury done to the Pan Ameri¬ 
can movement in all its history. 


102: Britain and Argentina 

THROUGHOUT the three troublesome years of our relations 
with Argentina while I was in office, 1942-1944, the attitude of Great 
Britain toward Argentina was of great importance to us and eventually 
became one of the major stumbling blocks in our solution of the problem, 
I have waited until this point to discuss this angle of the situation so as 
to deal with it consecutively. 

Britain’s economic ties with Argentina were appreciably stronger 
than ours. Her annual purchases of Argentine products were almost double 
ours. Furthermore, British subjects had made large investments in Ar¬ 
gentina over a period of several generations, and the British colony in 
Buenos Aires enjoyed considerable prominence. After the European War 
broke out, and especially after the German conquest of most of Western 
Europe, Britain’s dependence upon Argentina for food and other supplies 
became yet more acute. 

At various times in 1942 Ambassador Armour cabled us that the 
Argentine Government was attempting to justify its position to its people 
by the argument that the British Government, in contrast with the United 
States, was entirely reconciled to the Argentine policy of neutrality and 
complete relations with the Axis. In December, Armour suggested that a 
member of the British Government make a public statement to overcome 
this argument. We knew that the British Embassy in Buenos Aires had 
made the position of its Government clear to the Argentine Foreign Min¬ 
istry, yet we could not expect the Argentine Government to make this 
known since it was to their interest to convey the opposite impression. 

Under Secretary Welles urged Armour’s suggestion on British Am¬ 
bassador Halifax on December 26. He remarked that, notwithstanding the 
official statements made by the British Government to the Argentine Gov¬ 
ernment, many of the most important commercial and financial figures in 
the British colony in Argentina were consistently and publicly stating 
that Argentina should not break relations with the Axis, and that British 
interests favored the Argentine position of “neutrality.” 

The British Foreign Office received this suggestion favorably. It 
issued a statement to the effect that it wished to make it clear that both 
Britmn and America were as one in regretting that Argentina had not 
yet moved forward in line with almost all other South American countries. 
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The British stated that the Argentine Government had arrested one or 
two more German spies, butfitill procrastinated in stopping Axis communi- 
caticJns. The British Ambassador had therefore pointed out to President 
Castillo that, unless bis Government could find a solution which would 
preclude U-boats from picking up such messages, the scarcity of shipping, 
and particularly of refrigerator ships, would make it impossible for Britain 
to go on receiving Argentine products. 

Early in 1943 we took up with the British through Ambassador 
Halifax here and through Ambassador Winant in London our desire for 
greater coordination of the relations of Great Britain and the United 
States on the one hand, with Argentina on the other. We said to Britain 
that we were delighted that the recent British statement, together with 
Chile's probable break with the Axis, was making a good impression which 
it was to our advantage to Increase. Since Britain and Argentina were 
then negotiating an agreement for the purchase of Argentine meat, we 
suggested that the signing be delayed until we could induce Argentina 
to prohibit the transmission of radio code messages from that country and 
to take more vigorous action toward Axis espionage and subversive activi¬ 
ties. We urged that if these questions were injected into the meat nego¬ 
tiations, the hands of our friends in Argentina would be greatly strength¬ 
ened. But at the same time we made clear we did not wish to interfere 
with Britain's procurement program, since we appreciated that the inter¬ 
ests of the United Nations might be injured if meat shipments to Britain 
were interrupted. 

The British Foreign Office went along with us in this suggestion, and 
their action, plus our own, had at least the effect of persuading the Argen¬ 
tine Government to prohibit the us^ of radio code messages. 

Throughout 1943, however, British relations with Argentina con¬ 
tinued close and reasonably cordial. It seemed to me absolutely essential, 

■ if we were to swing Argentina away from her dangerous connections with 
the Axis countries, that a combined British-American movement should be 
organized. We had close relations with the other American Republics, 
enhanced by Lend-Lease operations, and we could join with them in 
bringing pressure to bear on the Argentine Government; but Britain, 
because of her valuable economic relations with Argentina, was in position 
to bring still more effective pressure. 

I went into this aspect of the question on two occasions with British 
Ambassador Halifax at the end of 1943- December 27 I elaborated 
on the statement I had made to him the previous week when I earnestly 
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urged the British Government to see to what extent it could cooperate 
with us in a general embargo against Argentina. Although I had opposed 
the blocking of Argentine funds in the United States because I believed it 
would have the opposite effect of that intended, it seemed to me that 
a joint British-American move along economic lines would produce the 
desired result. 

I now suggested to Halifax, for transmission to his Government: 
“The British Government might determine whether it could go against 
the Argentine Government with a battering ram, so to speak. It could 
strenuously insist that that Government desist from all acts helpful to 
Germany and refrain from giving,aid to movements calculated to bring 
on revolutions in neighboring countries. If the British and the United 
States Governments should at the same time make-a pressing demand that 
this be done, this—probably within thirty days—would greatly change 
the attitude of the Argentine Government." 

It would be of no use, however, I added, unless the British Govern¬ 
ment were willing to approach the Argentine Government most strongly. 
I pointed to the evidence we had that German money, with Argentine 
Nazi agents cooperating, was being used in Bolivia, and that these same 
agents reportedly were threatening to install in three or four other South 
American countries hard-boiled pro-Nazi military Governments similar 
to that in the Argentine. Such activities, if successful in other countries, 
would do the Allied cause serious harm. 

“In the end," I said, “the vast British investment in Argentina would 
greatly suffer, and hence the very real interest the British should have 
in the proposal I’m suggesting. The British could let the Argentines know 
that they can get all the meat they need from other parts of the world 
as soon as the fighting ends, and that for the next twelve months they 
can hold nut without serious suffering by using such supplies as are avail¬ 
able." 

Ambassador Halifax said he felt this was worth considering, and he 
would get it before his Governmertt at once. 

I pursued my argument further with Halifax when he came to see me 
on January 5, 19447 and stated my conclusion that the Argentine Govern¬ 
ment was an important factor in bringing about the revolution in Bolivia. 

[ also said we had indications that there was a general movement of 
totalitarian and prO-Axis forces centered in the Argentine to overthrow 
the Governments of such countries as Uruguay, Chile, Peru, and Para¬ 
guay. 
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“Part of the propaganda being disseminated inside and outside of the 
Argentine,” I said, “is thaV Great Britain is showing no concern about this 
movement. It is being said, on the contrary, that Britain is secretly 
pleased to see the United States in this trouble, especially with Argentina, 
for the reason that the British expect to buy meat and other foodstuffs 
during the war and then will have very little competition in trade and 
finance in Argentina after the war,” 

I made clear to Halifax that I was merely trying to state the attitude 
of the opposition and show how it might spread until Britain would be 
seriously concerned. The outlook, I added, was serious, and the time had 
come for the United States and Great Britain to make a frank, strong 
statement vigorously condemning the totalitarian influences that were 
conducting these subversive activities. 

Halifax seemed much impressed and agreed that something should 
be done jointly by our two Governments. He said he would present a full 
picture to the Foreign Office at once. 

Two weeks later, however, he indicated to me that his Government 
apparently did not intend to give the cooperation I had suggested. I 
pointed out that at least it could issue a strong statement simultaneously 
with one we were contemplating, to expose the pro-Axis movement with 
its base in Argentina and to warn all the other American Republics of 
the increasing dangers to them. I added that we also contemplated recall¬ 
ing our Ambassador in Buenos Aires for consultation, I asked Halifax to 
check again with the Foreign Office, saying that a statement by his Gov¬ 
ernment would have a splendid effect on the pro-Axis authorities in the 
Argentine Government. 

Britain's reply to this appeal* came in the form of a message from 
Prime Minister Churchill to President Roosevelt, a copy of which, dated 
January 23, Halifax handed me on that day. Mr. Churchill stated that 
Britain would help all she could, and above all would avoid any public 
divergence with us in regard to Argentina. However, he begged the Presi¬ 
dent to look into the formidable consequences that would follow Britain’s 
losing Argentina’s hides, meat, and other supplies. Saying that Britain 
received one-third of her meat supply from the Argentine, he asked how, if 
this supply were cut off, the British were to feed themselves plus the 
American Army being marshaled in Britain for the invasion of northern 
France. Cessation of Argentine supplies would disrupt military operations 
on the scale planned for this year. Before we leaped, he said, we really had 
to look; we could always pay the Argentines back when our hands were 
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clear. He said he must inject his solemn warning of the gravity of the 
situation that would follow if the Argentine supplies were interrupted. 
To recall our Ambassadors meant only that the field would be left open 
for the Germans. These Argentine rascals, he concluded, knew the hold 
they had over us for the time being, and had calculated very carefully. 

After Halifax made an argument in support of the Prime Minister’s 
position, I remarked that the British were interested primarily in one 
situation in Argentina—meat supplies—while the United States was 
interested primarily in breaking up the ever-increasing pro-Axis elements 
based in the Argentine and steadily moving up the continent with the 
idea of overthrowing other Governments and setting up pro-Axis Govern¬ 
ments as in Bolivia. I added that this movement was spreading and be¬ 
coming increasingly dangerous. 

“If my Government,” I said, “should hesitate or falter at this time in 
carrying forward its known program of penalties against the Argentine, 
as has been thoroughly agreed and planned, the effect on the subversive 
movements in South America would be terrible. Apart from its resultant 
injury to the prosecution of the war and the security of South American 
countries, the United States would be discredited in the eyes of all coun¬ 
tries interested in the war, especially the other South American countries.” 

■ I added that my Government must, without fail, go forward with the 
action we intended to take the following day, January 24 J namely, the 
publication of a statement formally linking Argentina with the overthrow 
of the Bolivian Government. I suggested that the British Foreign Office 
might call in the Argentine Ambassador and strongly protest the pro-Axis 
attitude of the Argentine Government and insist on a break with the Axis 
Powers and a general housecleaning. 

As I have, already stated, we did not publish the statement we had 
in mind because the Argentine Government of General Ramirez broke 
diplomatic relations with the Axis. Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden never¬ 
theless adopted the suggestion I had made, called in the Argentine Am¬ 
bassador to Great Britain and counseled the Argentine Government to 
continue its program of housecleaning. When Ambassador Halifax on 
January 28 read me extracts from Eden’s conversation with the Argentine 
Ambassador, I expressed much appreciation for his Government’s coopera¬ 
tion. 

During the next few months we kept in close touch with the British 
on all aspects of the Argentine situation. It was obvious, however, that 
our viewpoints, much as we both wanted to keep them identical, differed. 
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We desired a consistently strong attitude toward the Argentine Govern¬ 
ment, including refusal to recognize the Farrell regime. The British, fear¬ 
ful of an interruption in their meat supply, wanted to reach an agreement 
with the Farrell regime and to recognize it. 

As the situation came to a head, I asked Ambassador Halifax to 
come to my office on June 23 and said that the Argentine situation was 
becoming worse from the Allied point of view, that the Army men consti¬ 
tuting the Government at Buenos Aires were tough and hard-boiled and 
had been aiding the Axis from time to time to a considerable extent. I 
then informed him that we were withdrawing Ambassadoi* Armour for 
consultation, and I expressed the hope that the British Government would 
take similar action with respect to their Ambassador at Buenos Aires, 
Sir Davis Kelly. 

Halifax came back to see me three days later. Evidently having re¬ 
ceived his Government's reaction to my suggestion concerning the recall 
of its Ambassador in Buenos Aires, he proceeded with a line of talk about 
amicably working out the whole matter with the Argentine Government. 
He suggested that Ambassador Kelly might approach the Argentine Gov¬ 
ernment, bring up its failures to meet the Allied Governments in this 
hemisphere halfway, refer to the seriousness of the situation from every¬ 
body's point of view, especially that of Argentina, and propose some acts 
of a pro-AlIied nature that the Argentine Government should perform as 
a condition previous to recognition. Halifax emphasized Britain's diffi¬ 
culties in withdrawing her Ambassador, particularly because his Govern¬ 
ment within another two months would have to renew its meat contract 
with the Argentines. 

“The British,” I argued, “don't have to worry about Argentina cut¬ 
ting off their meat supply. Argentina has a huge surplus piled up, and has 
to sell her meat. Britain, being in the buyer's seat, has an advantage over 
the seller, especially since the Argentines cannot sell that portion of their 
meat elsewhere. The Argentines want a four-year contract with the British 
at a certain price. I suggest that Britain make contracts on a thirty-day 
or sixty-day basis, renewing them every month or two. This will bring the 
Argentine Government to reason and send it running after the British.” 

As for an approach by Ambassador Kelly to the Argentine Govern¬ 
ment, I said that Kelly was supposed already to have been saying all the 
things to the Argentine regime which it was now suggested he should say. 
I added that my Government had also put forth every kind of proposal 
about pro-Allied acts that might be performed by the Argentine Govern- 
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ment to precede further conversations looking toward a settlement, but that 
the Argentine officials were becoming more indifferent and, in fact, un¬ 
friendly and more disposed, to maintain friendly relations with pro-Axis 
elements. Now, I said, they had reached a stage of practically demanding 
recognition as a condition precedent to their doing anything to aid the 
Allied cause and to cut loose from their Axis contacts. 

Most of the ambassadors at Buenos Aires, I added, had already left, 
but the Argentine Government was strenuously giving out the impression 
everywhere abroad and at home that the position of the nonrecognizing 
countries had broken down, and that recognition was only a question of 
days. This crisis, I concluded, had made it necessary for us to act at once; 
hence the action we had taken of recalling our Ambassador. 

When Ambassador Halifax called on June 29 to say goodbye before 
going to London on leave, I said to him that the solution in Argentina at 
an early date depended on the attitude of the British Government. It was 
not necessary, I pointed out, to get into a, name-calling match or a quarrel 
of any sort with the Argentines. But Britain should approach them firmly 
and state that the Argentine regime was getting into such friendly co¬ 
operation with the Axis enemies"that it was creating a thoroughly unpleas¬ 
ant situation for the British as well as for the other nations. The British 
Government, I said, should with firmness and candor let Argentina under¬ 
stand that this course could 'hot be carried on without upsetting the con¬ 
duct of the war by Britain and the United States and their relations 
toward Argentina, that the Argentines were forcing a choice, and that they 
would be hurt worse than any other country if they continued their ef¬ 
forts to play up the Axis and to antagonize and undermine the Allies in 
this hemisphere. 

When it seemed evident to me that the British Government did not 
intend to go along with us in our stronger policy toward Argentina, I went 
to the President and asked his intervention. I had no difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing it, for his thoughts on the Argentine situation dovetailed with mine. 

The President thereupon sent a fervent personal message to Prime 
Minister Churchill on June 30, appealing to him to take a common stand 
with us and recall the British Ambassador in Argentina. Mr. Roosevelt 
said he was informed that the importance which we attributed to the pro¬ 
posal that the British Ambassador to Argentina be called home for con¬ 
sultation was fully known to the Foreign Office. The announcement of the 
recall of Ambassador Armour had been made, he added, and nearly all the 
other Republics were taking parallel action. It was clear, however, that if 
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the British Ambassador remained in Buenos Aires the collective effect of 
this action would be serioi^ly weakened. 

The Prime Minister very reluctantly, and almost angrily, agreed with 
the President. In a message to Mr. Roosevelt on July i, he said he had 
discussed the matter with Eden and had reached a decision to act as the 
President wished. A message had been sent to the British Ambassador in 
Buenos Aires recalling him for consultation. 

The Prime Minister said they had taken this decision in response to , 
the President's appeal for a common stand. In the War Cabinet and the 
Foreign Office, he continued, there was a good deal of anxiety. He did not 
see what we expected to get out of the Argentines by this method, and he 
did not himself see where this policy was leading. He only hoped that our 
vital interests and our war effort would not be affected adversely. 

Finally he remarked that he hoped the President would not mind his 
saying, as was his duty, that this American decision had placed Britain 
in an invidious position, having been taken without consultation, and that 
Britain had been faced with a fait accompli. 

The President sent me this message with a request that I prepare a 
reply. I sent this to him on July 4. In it we stated that the Prime Min¬ 
ister's decision to recall 'Ambassador Kelly, taken in conjunction with 
identical action by us and others, had already produced significant, con¬ 
crete results. The immediate reaction, we pointed out, had been prompt, 
conciliatory, and definitely in the right direction, with a complete absence 
of irritation or threats toward any country. If we continued to stand firm, 
letting the Farrell regime understand, in a tone not necessarily unfriendly, 
that it should not, in violation of its pledge of hemispheric unity and 
solidarity, support the Axis in opposition to its sister nations, there was a 
good chance that the entire matter could soon be cleared up. It was every¬ 
where recognized, we pointed out, that the issue at stake in Argentina 
was the same as that which was involved in the war against the Axis. The 
President was therefore confident that there was no risk in pursuing a 
firm and forthright policy toward the Farrell regime. 

I held a conference in my office on July 17 with Ambassador Kelly, 
who was returning home via Washington, with Ambassador Armour, and 
with British Minister Sir Ronald Campbell. Kelly said he wished to make 
clear that his Government and certainly he himself held the same opinion 
of the present Argentine Government that we held, and that, if any dif¬ 
ference of opinion existed, it was only as to the best procedure to follow 
to force that Government to change its policy into one of cooperation and 
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support of the United Nations. He said he personally felt we should pre¬ 
sent the Farrell regime with specific conditions, strict compliance with 
which might be calculated to bring recognition. 

I -replied that I felt that Farrell and his Government must certainly 
know what was expected of them. I added, however, that, after Argentina’s 
desertion of the other American Republics, followed by the aid that the 
Argentine Government and those around it had given to the enemy, it 
would be impossible, without abandoning our principles, to go to Argentina 
and say that all would be forgiven, and that we would be willing to enter 
into official relations with her. 

Kelly then asked whether this meant that our Government would not 
be disposed to recognize the present Argentine regime under any circum¬ 
stances. In that case, he said, we might have to be prepared for a long wait, 
since he did not see any opposition sufficiently strong to throw out the 
Farrell regime. He also wondered whether we should be able to hold the 
other American Republics with us. 

Successive Argentine Governments, I replied, had found no difficulty 
in making clear their adherence to the Axis side, and I could not see that 
they required any suggestions as to how to proceed if they now wished to 
come over to our side. I said we had information that Axis subversive 
activities were continuing in Argentina, and that important intelligence of 
value to the enemy was still being sent from that country through clan¬ 
destine radio stations. 

I then repeated that I felt that the desertion by the Argentine Gov¬ 
ernment of the American nations and the Allied cause in the most critical 
juncture in history, and the comfort it had given and was still giving to 
the enemy, called for a firm attitude on the part of all of us. I hoped, I 
said, that the British Government would be prepared to take this stand. 

Minister Campbell remarked that it would be useful to Churchill and 
Eden to give Kelly a message as to how I felt the British Government 
could best use its influence at this time. 

I said I felt that both Churchill and Eden had been inclined to 
minimize the serious nature of the Argentine situation, to overlook the 
principles at stake and the grave underlying issues involved, and to view 
the matter largely as a question only of meat and Britain’s war require¬ 
ments of certain Argentine supplies. This was not a question, I added, of 
future—and I stressed “future’^—continental unity but an immediate 
threat to the whole unity of the continent and the prosecution of the war. 

I said I did not ask the British to do anything that might jeopardize 
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their sources of supply in Argentina. Furthermore, I did not believe that 
withholding of recognition jvould bring retaliation by the Argentine Gov¬ 
ernment through an embargo on exports of meat to England. I recalled 
that for many years the United States Government had refused to recog¬ 
nize the Soviet Government, but this had in no way affected commerce 
between the two countries. In other words, the political and economic 
aspects could be kept separate. 

In view of all we" were doing and spending, I concluded, it was not 
too much to expect that the other Governments, including the British 
Government, should approach this whole question from the larger aspect 
rather than on a basis of whether or not the Argentine Government had 
complied, or would be willing to comply, with this or that point. The fact 
was that the line-up of the Argentine Government and the whole atmos¬ 
phere in Argentina was bad and was a menace to the Allied cause, and 
felt that the only way to handle.it and perhaps bring that Government to 
reason would be for all the nations to continue in their policy of non¬ 
recognition. 

At the time of my conversation with the British Ambassador, the war 
was being waged with increasing intensity; Allied forces were battling 
desperately with the Germans in northern France, and fighting ferociously 
to drive the Japanese from island to island in the Pacific. Argentina, I 
felt, could rejoin her former allies and aid us in the conflict; but, if she 
refused, it would be monstrous for the Allies to forgive a deserter who had 
not requested forgiveness but instead was continuing actively to aid the 
enemy. 

The summer went by, however, without Britain’s bringing the pres¬ 
sure to bear upon the Argentine Gevernment which I seriously believed 
she could and should. The gesture in grudgingly recalling Ambassador 
Kelly was obviously as far as Mr. Churchill intended to go. The Farrell 
-regime was fully aware of this situation, believed it held all the cards in 
the form of invoices for meat and could successfully defy the United 
States and most of the other American Republics. 

We argued with Britain—and the President and the Prime Minister 
had an exchange of cables on the subject—that the British had a suf¬ 
ficient surplus of meat on hand to do without Argentine meat for a time 
or at least to deal with Argentina on a month-to-month basis. The British, 
on the other hand, wanted to accede to the Argentine Government’s re¬ 
quest that they sign a four-year contract. We sought to prove that the 
buyer, Britain, was in the driver’s seat in a situation where Argentina, 
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because of the blockade, could sell nowhere else the meat that would go 
to Britain. The British thought that the seller, Argentina, was in the 
driver’s seat because they were obliged to get the majority of their meat 
from her. 

In one of my last conversations with Ambassador Halifax, prior to 
my resignation, I read to him on September i6, 1944, extracts from eco¬ 
nomic memoranda prepared in the State Department showing clearly that 
the British could aid us to the extent necessary without endangering their 
meat situation. I remarked that President Roosevelt, at an early stage 
when conditions were very different from what they were now, had said 
something to the effect that we, of course, wanted Britain to get all the 
meat she desired. The President, I said, had in mind that Britain could 
cooperate fully with us without in the least endangering the meat situation 
and could exercise powerful influence as the controller of the buyers’ mar¬ 
ket, which would be acquiesced in by the sellers. However, I remarked, 
it seemed that the British officials were far more fearful about the risk 
than the President, myself, and other members of this Government, and 
we were basing our views on the most elaborate and careful examination 
of all the facts and circumstances. 

“Argentina,” I said, “under the control of the Fascist lawless govern¬ 
ment, is the refuge and headquarters in this hemisphere of the Fascist 
movement. That movement, entrenched in Argentina under the protection 
of a Fascist Government, is dangerous. If the United States and most of 
the other American nations should become seriously handicapped in their 
efforts to resist this movement and should fail because of the British atti¬ 
tude, the repercussions would be very loud throughout the hemisphere. 
This Government would then be obliged to state the full facts as it found 
them, for the reason that the whole future of Pan Americanism is meas¬ 
urably at stake.” 

Such were our relations with Great Britain over Argentina at the mo¬ 
ment of my resignation. I believe that, if Britain and the United States 
had brought common economic, diplomatic, and moral pressure to bear 
upon the Argentine Government, with the backing of most of the Ameri¬ 
can Republics, we could have induced that Government to cease being an 
active friend of our active enemies. There was no other way to do it. 





103 : The Goo,d Neighbors 


IN SUMMING UP our policy toward Argentina in the years 
1942 to 1944, I feel that Prime Minister Churchill and Foreign Secretay 
Eden along with some others in Britain, the United States, and Latin 
America, failed to realize the depth and danger of the relationship between 
Germany and members of the Argentine Government, beginning with 
Castillo and continuing to Ramirez and Farrell. 

These persons did not fully grasp the fact that in 1942, when Japan 
had overrun the Southwest Pacific, when Germany, already in possession 
of most of Western Europe, had.pushed deep into the Caucasus, and when 
Nazi U-boats were sinking masses of Allied shipping in the Atlantic, many 
influential Argentines in and out of the Government concluded that the 
Axis would win. They therefore determined to be on the winning side, 
and, with Axis assistance, make Argentina the leading, and perhaps the 
ruling country in Latin America, the capital of a Latin American federa¬ 
tion pointed at the United States. Believing, at least at first, in a German 
victory, they were anxious to do what they could to assist in its early 
arrival or at least to do nothing to endanger Argentina’s relations with 
the probable victors. 

• Some persons failed to see that the danger to the Allied cause lay 
not only in the Nazi spying, subversive, and propaganda activities in 
Argentina, but also, and even more importantly, in the designs and efforts 
of many of the principal members of the successive Argentine Govern¬ 
ments to overthrow other South American Governments and bring the 
new regimes into virtual alliance with Buenos Aires, into friendship with 
the Axis, and into opposition to the United States. 

They did not sufficiently appreciate the fact that the Argentine 
Government had deserted every basic principle of Pan Americanism, the 
foundation of which was peace and nonintervention. That Government 
had, in place of Pan American principles, installed the doctrines of Nazism 
and Fascism; namely, internally to destroy the party system of govern¬ 
ment and make the entire nation subservient to one ruling clique, and 
externally to dominate all neighboring countries and achieve the headship 
of a continent. 

The strong policy we adopted toward Argentina did not bring Argen- 
tlna to the United Nations side. Only a strong policy backed equally by 
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Great Britain, the United States and the other American Republics could 
have achieved that end. 

Could a weak policy—that is, one of appeasement—have succeeded 
where the strong policy failed ? It would naturally have succeeded in 
reestablishing diplomatic relations between ourselves and Argentina. Had 
we sought a settlement with the Argentine Government we doubtless could 
have reached one. But it would have been an agreement which in effect 
condoned the Argentine Government's desertion in the past and ignored 
its present and future connivance with the Axis. 

We could not on the one hand sacrifice hundreds of thousands of our 
finest youth and immense quantities of treasure in fighting to overcome 
Nazism in the Old World, and on the other hand pay the lip service of 
diplomatic recognition to a transplanting of exactly the same poisonous 
plant to our own garden in the New World. 

But our strong policy did succeed in one all-important respect. It 
effectually thwarted the ambitions of the extreme Argentine nationalists to 
upset one Government after another in South America, beginning with 
the Republics adjacent to Argentina, and to replace them with Govern¬ 
ments subservient to the pro-Nazi program embraced by these nationalists. 
Those ambitions had their first expression inHhe revolution in Bolivia 
the initial page of a book of blueprints. 

If at that point we had adopted a policy of appeasement; if we had 
indicated by our actions that we would not oppose this march up the 
Continent; if we had not banded together with the other American Re¬ 
publics to stop this movement before it was too late, we should have found 
ourselves confronted not with one question over Bolivia but with four or 
five questions over other Republics upon whom the Argentine nationalists 
had fixed their designs. We then should have found ourselves in serious 
difficulty, to say nothing of danger. We should have had to divert some of 
our attention from the conflict in Eurojie and Asia, and the prosecution of 
the war would have suffered. 

In that respect our policy succeeded. As between a policy that would 
restore a friendly relationship with Argentina and a policy that would 
[irevent the formation of a bloc of Governments in South America antago¬ 
nistic to the United States and the United Nations, there was only one 
choice to make. 

Our growing military might, our victories in the Pacific in 1942 and 
1943, and our landings in North Africa, Italy^ and finally in Normandy 
were a powerful backing for our policy. Had there been defeats instead of 
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victories, the hands of the Argentine nationalists would have been greatly 
strengthened. The military successes we achieved in Europe, Africa, and 
the Pacific, however, tended to obscure in many minds the potential 
dangers we faced in Latin America through a combination of Argentine 
nationalists and Axis representatives. A moment’s reflection brings easily 
into focus the dangers that would have confronted us in the southern part 
of South America had we been defeated in Europe and Asia, or had the 
war ended in a negotiated peace. 

As I bring these observations on our policy toward Argentina to a 
close I wish to say again that I do not for an instant associate the great 
mass of Argentine citizens with the aid to the Axis rendered by the Cas¬ 
tillo, Ramirez, and Farrell Governments. Large numbers of Argentine 
individuals did all they could to aid the United Nations cause. In my 
cdtademnations of successive Argentine Governments I constantly recog¬ 
nized that the majority of Argentine citizens favored the United Nations 
and opposed the Axis leanings of these Governments in so far as they were 
aware of them. Our quarrel was not with the Argentine people but with 
the Government at Buenos Aires. 

It is a matter of real regret to me that the writing of some portions 
of these memoirs has had to follow the principle of relative importance of 
news as exemplified by headlines. Conflicts, whether personal, national, or 
international, crimes, disasters, and depressions naturally attract atten¬ 
tion ; whereas the daily progress and the doings and sayings of the man of 
peace go almost unnoticed. I find I have devoted considerable space to this 
discussion of the actions of Argentina, which were a crime against democ¬ 
racy, whereas I should greatly have preferred to give this space to an 
acknowledgment of the splendid*relations we enjoyed throughout this 
period with the other American Republics and to the truly wonderful 
assistance they ^ave us in the prosecution of the war. 

Despite the discouragement induced by the course of the successive 
Argentine Governments, I drew daily encouragement from the cooperation 
of the other American Republics even in the most trying days of the war. 
Thirteen of them declared war on the Axis, and six broke off diplomatic 
relations. All of them made a valid contribution to the winning of the 
victory. In general, the help of all kinds we received from Latin America 
during the Second World War was incomparably greater than that re¬ 
ceived in the First. 

The assistance they gave us took many forms. Some of them, such as 
Brazil, Mexico, Ecuador, and Peru, gave us the use of naval or air bases. 
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When it is recalled that for many decades a number of the Latin American 
Republics feared armed intervention by the United States, their willing¬ 
ness to welcome armed forces of this country within their borders assumes 
added significance. 

Without the air bases Brazil permitted us to construct on her terri¬ 
tory victory either in Europe or in Asia could not have come so soonl 
.These bases, jutting far out into the South Atlantic, permitted us to fly 
war planes across that ocean in waves to West Africa and thence to the 
theaters of operation in Europe or on to the Faf East. Had it not been for 
these Brazilian bases we could not have got so much help to the British 
in Egypt as we did at the crucial moment of the Battle of El Alamein. 

From Brazil, too, we received valuable diplomatic assistance in our 
negotiations with her mother country, Portugal. That farsighted states¬ 
man, Oswaldo Aranha, Brazil’s Foreign Minister, never wavered from the 
cause of the Allies, and neglected no opportunity to give us his backing. 
In this he had the full support of President Getulio Vargas. Even in the 
dark days of the first half of 1942 they were willing to assume all the 
risks that aid to the United Nations comported. ^ 

Brazil sent an expeditionary force to Europe. Her small navy played 
its share in patrolling the Atlantic. She lost an appreciable portion of her 
merchant marine in the effort to transport supplies to the United States. 
She assisted us in keeping an eye on Dutch and French Guiana. 

Mexico offered another outstanding example of helpful cooperation. 
Even before Pearl Harbor, Mexico reached agreements with us for the 
reciprocal transit of military aircraft, delivery of strategic materials, and 
the construction on her soil by the United States of a chain of landing 
fields. She embargoed oil and, scrap iron to Japan when we did. She helped 
us overcome our labor shortage by permitting the temporary emigration to 
the United States of about 150,000 agricultural and railroad workers up 
to the time I left office. When President Roosevelt visited Mexico in 1943 
he was given a memorable welcome. 

All the American Republics, except Argentina, gave us some form of 
direct economic assistance. They adopted economic programs to increase 
their production of strategic materials for us and other United Nations. 
They cooperated in economic warfare to keep supplies from going to 
the Axis. They mutually agreed with us upon prices. Many Republics 
took over the Axis business houses which we had placed on our so-called 
Proclaimed List. The Republics instituted controls Over financial trans¬ 
actions involving Axis interests. They took measures to prevent clandes- 
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tine trade in industrial diamonds, platinum, and the like which the Axis 
was doing its utmost to obtain. Those Republics having shipping defied 
the German U-boats and delivered materials to the United States, some of 
them losing a number of ships. 

It is true, of course, that we ourselves were of great help to the 
American Republics economically, and that we furnished them Lend-Lease 
supplies as liberally as we could. It is also true that, if we had not begun 
in 1940 to adopt the wide range of steps we did to absorb Latin American 
surpluses, bolster their finances, and maintain sea communications with 
them, economic chaos might well have resulted. This does not, however, 
diminish either the value or the spirit of the economic assistance which 
those Republics rendered us. 

All the American Republics, except Argentina, took the necessary 
steps to rid their territories of Axis agents, including many wealthy and 
influential persons with strong political connections. They closed doym 
Axis propaganda agencies, while giving open support to the efforts of the 
United Nations to disseminate propaganda in Latin America. They cut off 
communications with the Axis, and many Republics permitted United 
States censorship experts to help them establish satisfactory censorship 

over mails. , . 

It must not be forgotten that all these steps required considerable 

courage, especially in those Republics farthest removed from our military 
and naval protection. The disastrous turn of events in the first half of 
1942 which convinced the Argentine Government that the Axis would win, 
and that it should plan accordingly, was also in the minds of the other 
Republics. But their appreciation of the risks involved did not deter them 
from aligning themselves with the United States and the other United 

Nations, for better or for worse. v j 

I appreciated the courage many Latin American Republics showed 
in helping to develop and in supporting the policy the President and 
I maintained toward Argentina. It was not an easy matter for the close 
neighbors of Argentina, such as Uruguay, Paraguay, and Chile, to join 
with us in common actions including the recall of ambassadors froin 
Buenos Aires, the refusal to recognize the Farrell regime, and the refusal 
to recognize the Villarroel regime in Bolivia until it had stripped itself of 
Axis ties. Since they stood to suffer from economic-and other reprisals by 
Argentina, their cooperation with us was of even greater moral value in 
emphasizing their condemnation of the course of that Government. It 
likewise was a striking confirmation of their belief in the efficacy of our 
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policy—not only in its objective of bringing home to’ the Argentine Gov¬ 
ernment the gravity of its desertion of the United Nations cause, but also 
in its major objective of preventing the spread of the Argentine nationalist 
movement to other countries. 

As long as I was at the Department, we made it a point not to urge 
any American Republic to declare war upon the Axis. We did repeatedly 
state our opinion that all the Republics should sever relations with the 
Axis, since the continuance of such relations constituted an actual physical 
danger to us, and since the American Republics had agreed in successive 
in ter-American conferences that an attack upon one American nation 
would be considered an attack upon them all. Nevertheless, we determined 
to leave the question of a declaration of war entirely tq the American 
Republics themselves, and we so stated in numerous dispatches to our 
envoys in South America. 

When I left office, six Republics—Uruguay, Chile, Peru, Paraguay, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador—had not declared war on the Axis. I was deter¬ 
mined not to draw any distinction between them and the Republics which 
had declared war. Some of these six were rendering us far more assistance 
than some of the Republics at war. Ecuador and Peru gave us the use of 
bases we vitally needed, and Uruguay was a stalwart outpost against the 
intrigues of the Argentine nationalists. When we sent out invitations to 
the United Nations Food Conference at Hot Springs, Virginia, in the 
spring of 1943, we included the associated as well as the allied Republics. 

Shortly before I left office the question began to be raised as to 
whether the associated Republics should be initial members of the pro¬ 
posed international organization. I believed that they should, without 
being required to declare war. Russia, however, took the position that 
only those countries that were actually at war with the Axis should receive 
initial membership. 

The question was still pending when I left the Department. Shortly 
thereafter the State Department informed the associated Republics of its 
concern lest the fact that they were not full members of the United Na¬ 
tions prejudice their opportunity to participate in plans for an interna¬ 
tional security organization. The Department pointed out that it fully 
recognized the contributions made by those Republics to the war. Never¬ 
theless, it called attention to the advantages to be gained by formalizing 
their status through a declaration of war against Germany and Japan, 
although the decision of course remained exclusively in their hands. 

In summation, the attitude of the Latin American Republics during 
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the war, with the exception of Argentina, was a striking justification of 
the Good Neighbor Policy. It fully rewarded the many thousands of hou s 
my associates and I, with the President’s approval, had devoted 0 it in 
the course of twelve years. It demonstrated that the United States and 
the Latin American Republics, despite differences in language and origin 
have many fundamental interests in common. It made clear that the Good 
Neighbor Policy must be one of the major tenets of United States foreign 
policy in the future. The desertion by Argentina does not disprove the 

I felt that it was all-important for the American Republics in the 
future to restore and revitalize the principles on which the great structure 
of Pan American unity and cooperation had been built up in every way 
from igtt to 1943. This efforfwould embrace the further development of 
aU essentkl projects designed to improve the mutual welfare of the twenty- 
one Republics in the political, economic, and cultural fields. 


104 : France Regained 


HAVING CONCLUDED this exposition of our relations with 
the neutrals as of the time of my resignation, I now pass to a discussion 
of our relations with^our Allies, particularly Britain, Russia, and France, 
taking up the last-named first. 

As the time approached for the Allied landing in northern France, 
across the English Channel, it had become urgently necessary to reach an 
agreement with the British and with the French committee of General de 
Gaulle concerning the civil administration of France as that country was 
liberated by the Allied armies. The President on March 15, 1944, signed 
a proposed directive to General Eisenhower on the administration of, 
civil affairs in France, which he sent to Prime Minister Churchill. 

Mr. Roosevelt had carried into 1944 the deep-seated suspicions he 
and I entertained regarding De Gaulle, which he stated as late as Novem¬ 
ber 27, 1943, in his cable to me from Cairo (Chapter 89). His directive 
to Eisenhower, composed by the interested Government Departments, left 
it to the General to determine whether he should deal only with repre¬ 
sentatives of the French Committee of National Liberation or also with 
other French groups that might be in existence—always excepting the 
Vichy regime. Our thought was that not until we actually landed in 
France could we know for certain what percentage of the French people 
would support De Gaulle as chief of their Government, and the President 
did not wish to tie Eisenhower-'s hands to the extent of requiring him to 
maintain the French committee with American arms if it should prove 
unacceptable to the French people. 

Mr. Roosevelt^s feelings toward De Gaulle were not improved when, 
In an address on March 26, De Gaulle referred to the French committee 
us the “Provisional Government of the French Republic” and said that 
that Government need listen only to the French nation, implying that he 
could ignore his allies. 

A few days previously, on March 21, we at the State Department 
wore forced to take cognizance of apparently inspired reports and rumors 
which periodically issued from French North Africa that the United States 
(lovernment, upon the liberation of France, intended to deal with the 
Vichy regime or certain of its members. We pointed out in a public state¬ 
ment that the fact that our Government had kept representatives at Vichy 
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prior to the landing in North Africa for such vital purposes as combating 
Nazi designs, keeping the f^rench fleet from German hands, and prevent¬ 
ing the Nazi occupation of French Africa or the establishment of military 
bases there, had been falsely represented as founded upon a sympathetic 
relationship between the American Government and pro-Axis supporters 
at Vichy, 

“No loyal supporter of the Allied cause,” we said, “would make the 
ridiculous charge that the United States Government, while sending its 
military forces and vast military supplies to the most distant battlefields 
to prosecute the war against the Axis Powers, would at the same time have 
any dealings or relations with the Vichy regime except for the purpose 
of abolishing it.” 

The President and I agr-eed to send a special mission to London, 
headed by Under Secretary of State Stettinius, to explore all existing prob¬ 
lems with the British, including the French question. The mission con¬ 
sisted also of Dr. Isaiah Bowman, vice chairman of the Department's 
Advisory Council on Postwar Foreign Policy; John L. Pratt, Consultant 
on Commercial Affairs; Wallace Murray, Director of the Office of Near 
Eastern and African Affairs; and H. Freeman Matthews, Deputy Director 
of the Office of European Affairs. It left the United States on March 30 
and arrived in London on April 7. 

Two days later I gave prominent position to France in my address 
of April 9. I prefaced my remarks by saying we looked with hope and 
deep faith to a period of great democratic accomplishment in Europe 
following liberation from the German yoke. 'Tt is important to our na¬ 
tional interest,” I said, “to encourage the establishment in Europe of 
strong and progressive popular gftvernments, dedicated like our own to 
improving the social welfare of the people as a whole—governments 
which will join the common effort of nations in creating the conditions of 
lasting peace and in promoting the expansion of production, employment, 
and the exchange and consumption of goods, which are the material foun¬ 
dations of the liberty and welfare of all peoples.” 

As for France, I said it was hard to imagine a stable Europe if 
there were instability in its component parts, of which France was one 
of the most important. 

“Our first concern,” I made it clear, “is to defeat the enemy, drive 
him from French territory and the territory of all the adjacent countries 
which he has overrun. To do this the supreme military commander must 
have unfettered authority. But we have no purpose or wish to govern 
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France or to administer any affairs save those which are necessary for 
military operations^ against the enemy. It is of the utmost importance that 
civil authority in France should be exercised by Frenchmen, should be 
swiftly established, and should operate in accordance with advanced 
planning as fully as military operations will permit. It is essential that 
the material foundations of the life of French people be at once restored 
or resumed. Only in this way can stability be achieved.” 

It had always been our thought, I said, that we should look to 
Frenchmen to undertake civil administration and should assist them in 
that task without compromising in any way the right of the French people 
to choose the ultimate form and personnel of the Government which they 
might wish to establish. That had to be left to the free and untrammeled 
choice of the French people. 

“The President and I are clear, therefore,” I said, “as to the need, 
from the outset, of French ciVil administration—and democratic French 
administration—in France. We are disposed to see the French Committee 
of National Liberation exercise leadership to establish law and order under 
the supervision of the Allied Commander-in-Chief. The committee has 
given public assurance that it does not propose to perpetuate its authority. 
On the contrary, it has given assurance that it wishes at the earliest possi¬ 
ble date to have the French people exercise their own sovereign will in 
accordance with French constitutional processes.” 

I pointed out, however, that the committee was not the Government 
of France, and we could not recognize it as such. Nevertheless, the com¬ 
mittee would have every opportunity to undertake civil administration 
and would have our cooperation and help in every practicable way in 
making this successful. The committee, I added, had been a symbol of the 
spirit of France and of French resistance. We had fully cooperated with 
it in all the military phases of the war effort, including the furnishing 
of arms and equipment to the French armed forces. Our central and abid¬ 
ing purpose, I concluded, was to aid the French people, our oldest friends, 
in providing a democratic, competent, and French administration of liber¬ 
ated French territory. 

Under Secretary Stettinius reported to me in a series of telegrams 
from London that he had found the President's proposed directive of 
March 15 to General Eisenhower on civil administration in France still 
on the Prime Minister's desk. Mr. Churchill indicated that he did not 
want to bother the President about it at this time; but he seemed un- 
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willing to authorize its acceptance or to have it discussed in the"combined 
United States and British Civil Affairs Committee in London. 

The British seemecf delighted with the references I had made to 
France in my address on April 9, but thought they did not entirely coin¬ 
cide with the President's directive. Actually, my speech, which as I have 
mentioned was read and approved by the President, was a little more 
strongly in favor of the French committee in that it stated we were dis¬ 
posed to see the committee exercise leadership to establish law and order* 
under the supervision of the Allied Commander-in-Chief. 

Stettinius explained to the British that in practice General Eisen¬ 
hower would deal with the French committee in all his pre-invasion plan¬ 
ning and, wherever possible, after the landing in France. Moreover, neither 
the State Department nor Eisenhower had any intention of encouraging 
any rival group that might emerge in France. Nevertheless we did not feel 
that Eisenhower should be forced to maintain the committee in France 
with American bayonets should the French people refuse to accept it. 

Eden said he could not accept the President's directive unless its 
second article were amended so as to make Eisenhower's dealings with the 
committee mandatory by changing the word “may" to “should." 

In response to this suggestion, which I forwarded to the President, 
then at Georgetown, South Carolina, he sent me a message on April 15 
saying that, in view of the fact that circumstances would differ so much 
in different areas. General Eisenhower should have complete discretion in 
the matter of civil government. He therefore disapproved of the substi¬ 
tution of “should" for “may." 

The President, after having approved my speech of April 9, had 
backed away from my statement,that we were disposed to see the French 
committee exercise leadership to establish law and order under the super¬ 
vision of the Allied Commander-in-Chief. His resentment against De 
Gaulle was still lively. 

The British, Stettinius further reported to me, seemed to want to 
give to the French committee the fullest possible support and did not 
wish to approve any document which implied that they contemplated 
dealing under any circumstances with any group other than the com¬ 
mittee. They also indicated that it was contrary to their conception of 
government to permit important political decisions to be taken by a mili¬ 
tary commander. 

Stettinius said there was much suspicion on the part of the British 
that after we got into France General Eisenhower might make a deal 
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similar to that made with Admiral Darlan at the time of our landing in 
North Africa. The British had never more than grudgingly admitted that, 
however unfortunate the Darlan arrangements might have been from the 
political point of view, they nevertheless saved many thousands of lives 
and helped materially to shorten the African campaign. They feared that, 
for strictly military reasons, Eisenhower might again take some action 
under the President’s flexible directive which would run counter to their 
determination to give full, undivided support to the French committee. 

The British believed that all Frenchmen would rally to the support 
of De Gaulle and the committee and accept their dictates without ques¬ 
tion. We on the other hand, while not denying this possibility, thought 
that it was necessary not to take it for granted, and that it was also 
possible that, as France was liberated, a period of some confusion and 
disorder might follow. The British, in any event, stated they did not plan 
to recognize De Gaulle and the committee as a provisional government 
until they were established in metropolitan France. 

During succeeding days, Prime Minister Churchill requested the 
President to modify his directive, but the President stood firm. Cables 
from our Embassy in London then indicated that the British were pro¬ 
posing to write a new formula based on my April 9 address. I spoke 
strongly on this point to British Ambassador Lord Halifax on May 4, 
saying that this was dangerous from the viewpoint of working relations 
between the President and Mr. Churchill, and that it was, in effect, going 
over the President’s head and using my speech as a substitute formula 
without the President's expressed agreement. Further exchanges between 
the President and the Prime Minister left the question unsettled on the 
eve of the invasion. 

At a Cabinet meeting about May 20, the President said that Am¬ 
bassador Winant had raised with him the question of dealing with De 
Gaulle. He added that he had told Winant that if anyone could give him 
a certificate proving that De Gaulle was a representative of the French 
people he would deal with him, but that otherwise he had no idea of 
changing his mind. 

We were now receiving suggestions ’from London that General de 
Gaulle should come to Washington to see the President personally, with 
I he hope that his visit would facilitate an agreement. Exactly one week 
before the landing in Normandy, the President cabled the Prime Minister, 
on May 31, saying that he would like to make the matter of De Gaulle 
clear from his point of view beyond peradventure of a doubt. As for the 
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visit to Washington, the President said he had told French Admiral 
Fenard, who was on the yay to Algiers to see De Gaulle, that he had 
been hoping that the General would send him a message asking if a visit 
would be welcome. The President, if such a message were received, would 
answer in the affirmative immediately and cordially. 

Roosevelt said he had explained to Fenard, as he thought he 
had made his stand clear to many people before, that he, as head of the 
Government and head of the state, could not well invite De Gaulle, who 
was not the head of the French Government or the French state, but only 
the head of a committee. 

In general, he said we must of course do everything we possibly could 
to encourage French national spirit and get it working immediately with 
us at top speed. What the state of this French spirit was, he observed, 
we did not definitely know; we should not know until we got to France, 
but we hoped for^the best. 

The President informed Prime Minister Churchill, who was about 
to confer with De Gaulle, that General Marshall would be in London 
about four days after D-Day, but that we could not give him plenary 
powers to negotiate with the Prime Minister and De Gaulle, jointly, or 
with De Gaulle singly, since the matter was wholly in the political and not 
in the military field. He said he could not send anyone to represent him at 
the conversations with De Gaulle. 

In response to Churchill’s suggestion that he go to London, the Presi¬ 
dent replied that he hoped at a later date to accept “Dr. Churchill’s advice 
to make a sea voyage”; but conditions here would not permit it shortly 
after D-Day plus fourteen, as the Prime Minister suggested. (The Demo¬ 
cratic Convention of 1944 was upw in the offing, and the Presidential 

campaign would soon get under way.) 

Such was the situation when the American and British landing began 
in Normandy on June 6 . General Eisenhower had reached an agreement 
on the military level with the French committee, but the committee’s share 
in the civil administration of France still remained to be decided. 

From the moment of the landing, we carefully scrutinized all devel¬ 
opments in France to ascertain as best we could the sentiments of the 
French people toward the French Committee of National Liberation. It 
soon became evident that the French were willing to accept the com¬ 
mittee as a provisional authority until they could, through popular vote, 
express their wishes with regard to their future government. 

Accordingly, the President approving, my associates at the State 
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Department began discussions with the War Department and with repre¬ 
sentatives in Washington of the French committee to perfect arrange¬ 
ments for the administration of civil affairs in France by Frenchmen to be 
named by the committee. 

General de Gaulle, having exchanged with the President the mes¬ 
sages the latter desired, arrived in Washington on July 6. I attended a 
reception for him at the White House that day, and gave a dinner for him 
that evening at the Carlton Hotel. 

I found that De Gaulle was now in a much more reasonable frame 
of mind. He had visited the Allied bridgehead in Normandy and was filled 
with admiration for the thoroughness of the invasion preparations and 
their magnificent execution, and for the fighting qualities of the American 
troops. His visit to Normandy and his conversations with French leaders 
there also convinced him that Britain and. the United States were far more 
popular in France than he had thought, and that the old Parliamentary 
parties in France still had considerable strength. By now he was confident 
that the Allies would not deal with any group in France other than the 
French Committee of National Liberation. At any rate, he went out of his 
way to make himself agreeable to the President, to me, and to other mem¬ 
bers of the Government, and to assure us emphatically and repeatedly 
that he had no intention of forcing himself or his committee upon France 
as her future government. 

The President therefore decided, and I concurred, that we should 
recognize the French Committee of National Liberation as the de facto 
authority in the civil administration of France. The announcement was 
made on July ii. 

Our negotiations with the French representatives in Washington con¬ 
tinued and reached a successful conclusion, which was incorporated in an 
exchange of letters in London, between General Eisenhower and General 
Koenig, representing the French committee. This the War and State De¬ 
partments released jointly on August 24, 

Our arrangements embraced civil administration and jurisdiction, 
currency, captured war materiel and property, publicity, and the distribu¬ 
tion of civilian relief supplies. General Eisenhower was authorized to deal 
with the French committee, whose headquarters were at Algiers, as the 
Ho facto authority in France “so long as they continued to receive the 
support of the majority of Frenchmen who are fighting for the defeat of 
(icrmany and the liberation of France.” We emphasized that this authori¬ 
zation was based on the understanding that, as Supreme Allied Com- 
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mander, General Eisenhower had to receive whatever authority he con¬ 
sidered necessary for the unimpeded conduct of military operations, and 
that as soon as the military situation permitted, the French people would 
be given an opportunity freely to exercise their will in the choice of a 

Government. i • 

Following the freeing of Paris, we reestablished our diplomatic mis- 

sion in the French capital on September 8 , i 944 - 

During the military operations throughout the summer of 1944, as 
American, British, French, and Canadian troops drove the Germans back 
to the Siegfried Line, the arrangements we had made with the French 
committee worked out to our entire satisfaction. As province after prov¬ 
ince fell into Allied hands, it was clearly proven to us that the great 
majority of the French peoplej at least for the period of the emergency, 
freely accepted the leadership of General de GauUe and the administration 
that he had set up on French soil. The French people themselves, par¬ 
ticularly the resistance elements of the^ French Forces of the Interior, 
made a real contribution to the Allied victory. 

By October the military situation made possible the establishment 
of most of France, including Paris, as a “Zone of the Interior" in which, 
as our arrangements called for, the conduct of civil affairs became entirely 
the responsibility of the French authorities. Accordingly, after we had 
consulted with the British and Soviet Governments, we decided that the 
French de facto authority established in Paris under the leadership of 
General de Gaulle should be recognized as the Provisional Government 
of the French Republic. We announced this decision on October 23, and 
Britain, the Soviet Union, and other United Nations made similar an¬ 
nouncements. With the approval bf the French Provisional Government, 
the President named Jefferson Caffery, who had been our Ambassador in 
Rio de Janeiro, as Ambassador to France. 

The French Foreign Minister, Georges Bidault, sent me a note on 
November 4, inviting the President and me to visit Pans. I had already 
left the State Department, however, because of my health and was soon 
to resign, and the President also was unable to accept. ^ 

A week later we, along with the British and Soviet Governments, 
invited the Provisional Government of the French Republic to full mem¬ 
bership on the European Advisory Commission in London. One of the 
principal questions before the commission was the surrender terms to be 
imposed on Germany and the postwar treatment of Germany. 

Meantime we joined with the British, Soviet, and Chiiiese Govern- 
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ments at the Dumbarton Oaks conversations beginning in August, 1944, 
in agreeing that France should be accepted in due course as a fifth per¬ 
manent member of the Security Council in the proposed international 
organization for the maintenance of peace. 

Thus stood our relations with France at the time of my resignation 
as Secretary of State. As I left office our policy toward France was based 
on two primary considerations. The first was to seek to increase France’s 
contribution to the war in every possible way. The second was to assist 
France to resume her former position of influence and thus assume larger 
responsibility for maintaining the peace throughout the world following 
the defeat of the Axis. 

In the course of many preceding chapters I have been forced to give 
considerable attention to General de Gaulle—an attention that sometimes 
may have seemed disproportionate to the importance of the man himself. 
The significance of the De Gaulle issue, however, was not limited to the 
General. It involved relations between the United States and Britain, and 
between the United States and the Vichy Government and French North 
Africa. It embraced the basic belief of the President and me that the 
future of France should not bff mortgaged to or by any one man or 
group, unless the French people themselves so elected. 

Not until we occupied large sections of France could we be sure that 
the French people would accept De Gaulle. The Free French had shown 
us numerous reports that they said came from the French underground, 
showing a great majority support for De Gaulle; but we had had other 
reports from inside France to the opposite effect. 

Our military support of De Gaulle had begun early and had neyer 
wavered. This was because we were quickly convinced that the Free 
French could lend some military assistance to the Allies. They were 
among the first to receive Lend-Lease aid, which was granted them on 
November ii, 1941. 

Our political support lagged behind our military support partly be¬ 
cause of De Gaulle’s actions in striving to impose himself as the govern¬ 
mental leader of all French elements opposed to the Nazis and of his 
propaganda which sought to play off Britain and the United States against 
each other, and the Anglo-Saxon nations against the Russians, and partly 
l)ecause of our uncertainty that he had the approval of a majority of the 
V rench people. Once this last point appeared assured, our political backing 
became cordial and wholehearted. 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN the United States and Russia, as 
1944 began, were closer than they had ever been. Through the Moscow 
and Tehran Conferences we had brought Russia into a program of real 
cooperation for the remainder of the war and, we hoped, for the future. 

Throughout 1944, my last year in office, our relations continued good 
on the whole, with Russia joining wholeheartedly in the preparations for 
the postwar organization to keep the peace. It was obvious, however, that 
as Germany collapsed and Russia moved in to fill the vacuum in Easmrn 
Europe, problems of a delicate nature would arise. It also was obvious 
that certain problems already existed that had not been settled. 

For one, Russia and another of the United Nations, Poland, were at 
daggers’ points. They maintained no diplomatic relations with each other, 
and constant recriminations were passing back and forth between Moscow 
and the Polish Government at London, sharply disturbing to the harmony 
of the United Nations. 

Our submission in August, 1943. oi our good offices for the settlement 
of their dispute had not been accepted; but we tried again in January, 
1944 although in general we let the British Government take the lead in 
endeavors to resolve the dispute. This last was for the reasons that the 
Polish Government-in-exile was located in London, and that Britain had 
treaties of alliance both with Poland and with Russia. On January 14 toe 
Polish Government announced its willingness to discuss all outstanding 
questions with the Soviet Union ’and indicated that it was approaching 
the United States and British Governments with a view to their acting 
as intermediaries. 

The President and I quickly agreed to the Polish request. On January 
IS I cabled Ambassador Harriman to remind the Soviet Government tlmt, 
as that Government well knew, we were pledged to the principle of settling 
disputes by peaceful accord. Without regard to the merits of the case, we 
hoped that the Soviet Government would give most favorable considera¬ 
tion to the Polish offer to discuss outstanding questions, on the basis 
presumably of the renewal of official relations between the Governments 

of Poland and the Soviet Union. _ _ 

A refusal by the Soviet Government, or any show of hesitancy in this 
regard at the present time, we added, would adversely affect the cause 
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of general international cooperation. On the other hand, far-reaching bene¬ 
ficial effects on world public opinion would be brought about by a solution 
of the Polish-Soviet differences in conformity wdth the basic principles 
of international cooperation. We likewise pointed to the very considerable 
advantages to our war effort which would come from the restoration of 
unity in the ranks of the United Nations. 

We informed the Soviet Government that, if it found it agreeable 
and desirable, we should be glad to extend our good offices toward initiat¬ 
ing discussions between the Polish and Soviet Governments, with a view 
to the resumption of official relations between them. 

In the cable to Ambassador Harriman I stated for his information 
that our proposal was intended primarily as an earnest, friendly effort 
to help Russia reach a settlement of this difficult problem. The Soviet 
newspaper Pravdd had published a bitter reply to an article by Wendell 
Willkie dealing in part with Russia’s supposed intentions concerning the 
political integrity of states around her borders, Finland, Poland, the Baltic 
and Balkan countries. This reply, I said, had had a far-reaching effect on 
public opinion here because it was interpreted as an indication that the 
Soviet Government proposed to follow a course of unilateral action. Im¬ 
portant elements here, I added, viewed the Soviet Government’s attitude 
and actions with regard to the Polish boundary question as a test of the 
reality of friendly international cooperation and respect for the rights of 
nations. The Moscow and Tehran Conferences had produced encouraging 
results in the United States, I concluded, but we frankly pointed out 
the danger to the cause of cooperation in an international security system 
which an arbitrary treatment of the Polish-Soviet difficulties would pro¬ 
duce. 

A week later, on January 24, Soviet Ambassador Gromyko transmit¬ 
ted to me a reply from Molotov stating in effect that conditions were not 
yet ripe for mediation. Molotov said it was clear that the Polish Govern¬ 
ment’s aim, in turning to the Governments of the United States and Great 
Britain for mediation, was not to achieve agreement with the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment but to deepen the conflict and involve the Allies therein. It 
seemed to him that the exclusion of all pro-Fascist imperialist elements 
from the Polish Government and the inclusion of democratic elements 
would be a fundamental improvement and would create a favorable 
ground for the reestablishment of Soviet-Polish relations and the settle¬ 
ment of the border question between them, as well as for fruitful media¬ 
tion. 
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Polish Ambassador Jan Ciechanowski called on me on January 26 
and handed me a note fronf Premier Mikolajczyk to the President. This 
stated that Prime Minister Churchill had suggested a five-point solution 
which he would propose to Stalin if the Premier agreed. The five points 
were: 

First, the Polish Government to accept the Curzon Line (roughly 
equivalent to theTimit of Polish territory occupied by the Russians in 

—this area contained a large percentage of Russians) as a basis for 
negotiations concerning its eastern frontier. Second, Poland to receive East 
Prussia, Danzig, and Upper Silesia as far as the Oder River. Third, Poles 
on the Soviet side of the Curzon Line to have the right to remove to the 
west of that line. Fourth, all Germans to be removed from the new Poland. 
Fifth, Britain, Russia, and the United States to guarantee this settlement. 

Mikolajczyk asked the President in his note whether the United 
States Government considered it advisable to enter now upon a final set¬ 
tlement of European territorial problems; whether it would participate 
in bringing about and guaranteeing a settlement; and whether it supported 
Churchill’s proposals. 

I promised Ambassador Ciechanowski I would transmit the note to 
the President. 

The President and I, in talking this over on January 31, agreed that 
we should not support any definite frontier recommendations during the 
course of the war. This was in line with the position I had stated on 
several occasions—namely, that new frontiers should not be fixed during 
the progress of hostilities except with the free consent of the countries 
directly concerned. There were more than thirty boundary questions in 
Europe alone, and an outside atteifipt to settle any of them would only 
result in raising aU of them, to the detriment of the aggressive prosecution 
of the war. 

We did not believe it possible to give a United States guarantee of 
the new Poland that might be constituted along the lines of Prime Minis¬ 
ter Cburchiirs suggestions. We felt that all the guarantees necessary would 
be contained within the new international security organization to which 
the Russians, British, Chinese, and we had agreed at the Moscow Confer¬ 
ence, and that the United Nations organization would get off to a better 
start if it were not embarrassed by individual arrangements of guarantee. ^ 

Accordingly, the State Department drew up answers to the three 
questions submitted by Premier Mikolajczyk. Mr. Roosevelt approved 
the answers, and we handed them to the Polish Ambassador. 
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On the first question-—the advisability of entering now upon a final 
settlement of European territorial problems—the President pointed to the 
well known basic position of the United States Government that general 
discussions of European frontier problems during the progress of the war 
ran the risk of creating confusion and diverting attention from the prin¬ 
cipal objective of defeating Germany. This attitude, however, did not 
preclude direct settlement by mutual accord between any two countries 
that had mutual territorial problems. As for the Russo-Polish problem, 
the United States recognized that recent developments (Russian troops 
had crossed the old Polish frontier) might render it desirable for the 
Government of Poland to reach a solution without delay. 

On the second question—participation by the United States in bring¬ 
ing about a settlement and guaranteeing it—the President said this Gov¬ 
ernment would be prepared through the offer of good offices to the Polish 
and Soviet Governments to assist the Polish Government in freely reach¬ 
ing a settlement of its territorial problems. Although this Government 
would welcome a friendly solution of the outstanding questions between 
Poland and the Soviet Union, it was not in a position to guarantee any 
territorial settlement. 

On the third question—supporting ChurchilPs proposals—the Presi¬ 
dent said the United States was prepared to support the Prime Minister's 
endeavors to bring about the reestablishment of relations between the 
Soviet and Polish Governments on the basis of a friendly solution of all 
outstanding difficulties. 

I cabled Ambassador Harriman on February 7 a message from the 
President to Stalin, which we had prepared in the State Department. Mr. 
Roosevelt said to Stalin that, in communicating with him on the basis 
of the conversations they had had at Tehran, he wanted to make it plain 
that he neither desired nor intended to suggest, much less to advise him 
In any way, where Russia’s interests lay with regard to Poland, since he 
fully realized that Russia’s future security was rightly Stalin’s primary 
concern. He added, however, that the broad principles subscribed to at 
I he Moscow and Tehran Conferences had been enthusiastically welcomed 
l)y the overwhelming majority of our people and Congress, and he knew 
Sbiliii would agree with him that it was highly important that faith in 
these understandings should not be questioned. He said he was sure a 
nolution could be found that would fully protect Russia’s interests and 
Mtisfy Stalin’s desire to see a friendly, independent Poland and at the 
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same time not affect the cooperation which the Moscow and Tehran Con¬ 
ferences had so splendidly established. 

Foreign Commissar Molotov had stated to Ambassador Harriman 
on January iS that it was impossible for the Soviet Government to have 
any dealings with the Polish Government in London in its existing form, 
and had suggested that the Pblish Government should be reconstituted 
by including Poles at present in the United States, Great Britain, and the 
Soviet Union. 

Referring to Molotov’s statements, the President said to Stalin he 
fully appreciated the Marshal’s desire to deal only with a Polish Govern¬ 
ment in which he had confidence, and which could be counted upon to 
establish friendly, permanent relations with the Soviet Union. Neverthe* 
less, he earnestly hoped that, while this problem remained unsolved, 
neither party, by hasty word or unilateral act, would transform this par¬ 
ticular question into one that would adversely affect future mternational 
collaboration. He said it was especially necessary to avoid any action that 
might appear to counteract the achievement of our long-range objectives 
at a moment when public opinion was forming in support of international 
collaboration. 

The President mentioned that Churchill had informed him that he 
was urging Premier Mikolajczyk to accept the territorial changes proposed 
by Russia (the Curzon Line, more or less, in the east, with Poland to 
move farther west into former German territory). He then asked Stalin 
whether it was not possible on that basis to leave it to Mikolajczyk to 
make such changes in his Government as might be necessary without any 
evidence that a foreign country was pressing or dictating them. 

Here Mr. Roosevelt added aflother paragraph in his own hand stating 
his opinion that the first consideration at that time should be that Polish 
guerrillas would work with and not against Stalin’s advancing troops. 

On the following day, February 8, I sent Ambassador Winant in 
London a message from the President to Prime Minister Churchill which 
also had been prepared in the State Department. This was by way of 
comment on a message that Churchill had sent to Stalin outlining his 
suggestions for a 'settlement of the Polish-Russian dispute. The President 
asked whether the Prime Minister’s message might not give “U. J.” (the 
President and the Prime Minister occasionally used this designation, 
abbreviation for “Uncle Joe,” in referring to Stalin) the impression that 
Mr. Churchill was wedded to the present members of the Polish Govern^ 
ment in London and was determined to see them become the future Gov¬ 
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ernment of Poland. Stalin, he thought, might interpret this as evidence of 
a wish on Mr. Churchill’s part to see a Government set up along Russian 
borders which the Russians rightly or wrongly regarded as containing 
elements irrevocably hostile to them. 

The President said he knew that this was not Mr. Churchill’s wish, 
and that the Prime Minister was interested only in preserving the principle 
of the right of all countries to chose their governments without interfer¬ 
ence and also in avoiding the creation by the Soviet Government of a 
rival Polish Government. He suggested that this be made clear to “U, J.” 
by referring to the possibility that, if a real solution of the frontier and 
other questions with Russia was near, the Polish Government of its own 
accord would accept the resignation of its members known to be particu¬ 
larly objectionable to Russia. 

Mr. Roosevelt sent the Prime Minister a copy of the cable he Jiad 
dispatched to Stalin. 

Nothing came of these exchanges. Premier Mikolajczyk’s Government 
would not accept the Curzon Line as a basis for negotiation with Russia. 
Stalin on his part said that before Polish-Soviet relations could be re¬ 
sumed, the Polish Government must publicly announce its recognition of 
the Curzon Line as its eastern frontier; but he added that he wished to 
have nothing to do with the present Polish Government in London, which, 
he said, was full of reactionaries who opposed good relations with Russia. 

Premier Mikolajczyk had for some time been urging the President 
to invite him to Washington for a discussion of the Polish situation. Mr. 
Roosevelt felt, however, and I agreed, that a personal discussion with 
the Premier would not resolve the difficulty with Russia. We knew the 
o[>p(isition that existed within the Polish Government to any cession of 
eastern Poland to Russia, however valuable might be the German terri¬ 
tory that Poland would receive; and we also knew that Russia would con¬ 
sent to no agreement with Poland that did not involve the reacquisition 
of eastern Poland which Russia regarded as her own. There was the fur¬ 
ther objection that a personal conference between Roosevelt and Mikola¬ 
jczyk, with all the publicity it would naturally receive, might give rise 
to the impression that the United States had embraced Poland’s p)osition 
versus Russia. 

Spring of 1944 was the period of preparation for the greatest military 
campaign in American history—the landing in Normandy. That landing 
had to be coordinated with Russian military movements in the east so 
that the Germans could not draw off too large a portion of their forces to 
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meet us in the west. We could not afford to become partisan in the Polish 
question to the extent ofr alienating Russia at that crucial moment. ^ ^ I 

The President therefore desired to postpone Mikolajczyk’s visit. 
When the Premier wrote him a long letter that Ambassador Ciechanow- | 
ski sent to the State Department on March 25, stating Poland’s position 1 
and emphasizing his desire to see the President personaUy, Mr. Roosevelt;, | 
replying on April 3, pleaded the state of his health and other commitment* 
as reasons for postponing the visit at least until May. ^ | 

The Polish question was now further complicated by the obvioui, , 
Russian efforts to set up a rival Polish Government in Russia or in that , | 
Polish territory which, since the beginning of the year, they had occupied. | 
Soviet Ambassador Gromyko came in on May 27 to inform me that a 
group of representatives of what was called the National Council of 
Poland had gone from Warsaw to Russia. They stated that the council was 
fighting Germans, it needed arms to continue such fighting, it would U 
willing to work with the Polish Government, in London, although it dis¬ 
liked some members of that Government, and it desired to establish rela¬ 
tions with the Soviet, British, and American Governments. 

When I asked what kind of relations they wanted, Gromyko replied 
he did not know; but he assumed they meant some sort of political rela¬ 
tions short of diplomatic relations. 

The President and I had no desire, however, to give any encour^e- 
ment to the creation of a second Polish Government. We mamtained 
diplomatic relations in London with the Polish Government-in-exile. And 
we felt, as we did in the. case of De Gaulle and the French, that the Pole* 
should be left entirely free, when their country was liberated, to choose 
their own Government. ’ 

In pursuance of the thought Molotov had expressed on January 18 
that the Polish Government should be reconstituted by including Poles 
in the United States, Britain, and Russia, Stalin sent the President a 
message at . the beginning of March asking him to allow two American 
citizens of Polish descent to go to Moscow for discussions with Soviet 
officials. These were Professor Oscar Lange {at this writing Poland’s dele¬ 
gate to the United Nations) and a Catholic priest, the Reverend Stanislaw 
Orlemanski, both of whom were known for their pro-Russian views. 

Under Secretary Stettinius, who was acting for me .during a brief 
absence from Washington, sent the President, after consulting with me, 
a memorandum on March 8 in which we opposed Stalin’s request. T^e 
memorandum stated that Stalin’s request raised very serious questions of 
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policy. Orlemanski and Lange represented a heavily slanted view on the 
Polish-Soviet question which, according to our information, was not shared 
by American citizens of Polish descent or by American public opinion 
as a whole. We might become directly involved in the dispute if they 
went to Russia by our tacit consent and assistance. Their visit would be 
widely interpreted as the first step in this Government’s abandonment of 
the legal Government of Poland. It was possible that their activities might 
bring them under the Logan Act, which prohibited American citizens from 
having any dealings with a foreign Government to defeat the measures 
of this Government. On the other hand, we concluded, it might be un¬ 
desirable if not impossible to refuse two American citizens permission to 
accept an invitation tendered by the Soviet Government. 

Despite these objections, the President thought he should accede to 
Stalin’s request. I sent Ambassador Harriman on March 24 a cable for 
Stalin from the President, which had been drafted in the State Depart¬ 
ment, saying that Lange and Orlemanski would be given passports in 
accordance with the Marshal’s request. The telegram suggested that the 
Soviet Union should furnish transportation facilities for the two visitors 
because of the military crowding of our own transportation facilities. It 
stated that our Government assumed no responsibility for their activities, 
and that, if their journey became the subject of public comment, we might 
find it necessary to emphasize this point. 

The visit of the two Polish-Americans t6 Moscow did arouse, as we 
knew it would, considerable adverse comment and agitation in the United 
States. Polish Ambassador Ciechanowski protested on behalf of his Gov¬ 
ernment. 

When Soviet Ambassador Gromyko called on me on May i I said 
that this incident had caused great injury to both our Governments so far 
as public opinion here was concerned. 

‘T’ve been spending a large portion of my time,” I said, “defending 
Russia against the attacks made on her mainly on account of these small 
Incidents which in themselves amount to little but which for propaganda 
purposes of those unfriendly to this Government and to Russia are far- 
rcaching in their damaging effects. If we are to go forward with the move¬ 
ment of international cooperation to preserve peace after the war, it’s 
highly important that we should understand each other’s situation and 
psychology better, so that we can diminish these small incidents.” 

I added that I would continue in a friendly way to do all possible 
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to clear up these matters, but that frankly I could not do all this work 

myself. ^ . . . ij u 

Ambassador Gromyko said that he thought the criticism would be 

temporary, and that the matter of Orlemanski and Lange involved funda¬ 
mental policy of his Government. 

I replied that I could scarcely see the force of his last statement. 

In any event, Orlemanski’s and Lange’s visit to Moscow had no effect 
on the disinclination of the President and me to see the Russians attempt 
to create a rival Polish Government. 

Polish Premier Mikolajczyk’s visit was at length arranged, and he 
arrived in June. He had long conferences with the President, and he 
came to see me at his request on June 12, along with Ambassador Cie- 
chanowski. As our conversation began, I mentioned that I had happened 
to sit a little on the inside of the councils during the Wilson Administra¬ 
tion, and that Poland had been a constant topic of discussion. I said that 
every person with whom I came in contact seemed to be consumed with 
a desire to see Poland once more become a free and independent nation, 
and that Mikolajczyk would find the American people inherently friendly 
toward the people of Poland, 

“I repeat,” I added, “what I have said both to the Russians and to 
... when two neighbors discontinue speaking terms, the neigh¬ 
bors of each unanimously desire to urge them to find a way to get back 
on speaking relations. The interests and welfare of each country equally 
require that they live on friendly terms. There is no way to settle differ¬ 
ences that have arisen, and will inevitably arise, between nations hitherto 
friendly, except by persuasion, reason, remonstrance, and other methods 
of appealing to another government when it is considered in the wrong.’ 

The Premier said he appreciated these points. He spoke, however, 
of the difficulties of getting along with Russia. He then brought up the 
question of credits for Poland, which he had presented to Under Secretary 
Stettinius several days before; I promised we would give his request every 

consideration. _ ^ -ui ^ 

As the Premier was about to leave, I said that if it were possible or 

appropriate Polish and Russian representatives to meet on a conversa¬ 
tional basis, it would be of tremendous importance. It would probably 
mean a discussion in an increasingly friendly spirit of the differences b^ 
tween the two Governments and a solution that each Government Would 
feel was reasonably fair. 

“It^s true,” I commented, “that no country desires to have an un- 
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friendly country living by its side. We Allies feel keenly the unfriendly 
pro-Axis attitude of the Argentine Government located 7,000 miles away. 
While it is not essential, though it is preferable, for a next-door neighbor 
to be thoroughly friendly, yet the purpose of the future welfare of each 
country is served if one country is not unfriendly toward the other,” 

The Premier agreed. 

The Polish and Russian Governments, I said, had a serious argument 
over the attempted dictation by the Soviet Government regarding some 
of the personnel of the Polish Government at London. The Polish Govern¬ 
ment’s resistance to that dictation was based on a sound position. On the 
other hand, Russia was not required to recognize the Government of any 
other country, and even then was not required to give any reason for 
doing so or for not doing so. These two opposing views, each sound, ap¬ 
proached each other within a given distance, at which point arose the 
controversy. Some of these days, I concluded, when both Governments 
decided to make an equal contribution toward working out such deadlocks 
as this, they would find ways to do so. 

Premier Mikolajczyk smiled and indicated his acquiescence. 

In line with this thought that high officials of the two Governments 
in dispute should meet and talk things over, President Roosevelt communi¬ 
cated to Stalin that Mikolajczyk would be willing to go to Moscow to 
make a sincere effort to reestablish relations with the Soviet Union. He 
indicated his interest that Stalin should receive the Polish Premier. 

Stalin did not acquiesce in the President’s suggestion. Some weeks 
later, however, at the insistence of Prime Minister Churchill, he consented 
to receive Mikolajczyk in Moscow, and the visit toc^ place in August, 
though without concrete results. 

In the same month, August, 1944, we had a number of diplomatic 
exchanges with the Soviet Government in an effort to help the Polish 
resistance forces in Warsaw who had risen against the Germans as the 
Russian Army drew near that capital. We sought to obtain permission 
from the Russians for a shuttle mission of American bombers to drop arms 
to the Poles in Warsaw who were fighting desperately to hold their capital 
until the Russian forces could arrive. 

Ob August 15 the Soviet Government refused our request of the 14th, 
Kiiying that the Warsaw uprising was a “purely adventurist affair” and 
I he Soviet Government would not lend its hand to it, and that, as Stalin 
had pointed out to Churchill on August 5, it was unimaginable that a few 
Polish detachments of the so-called National Army could have captured 
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Warsaw when the Nazis were defending the capital with four tank divi* 
sions. , 

I thereupon sent the President a memorandum on August i6, sayingf 
“I believe for a number of considerations that it is impossible for us or the 
British to abandon to their fate the Polish underground forces which are 
actively fighting the Nazi invaders of their country simply because such 
action might not accord with Soviet political aims.” 

I attached the draft of a telegram to Ambassador Harriman whereby 
the President authorized him to associate himself with the British Am¬ 
bassador in making representations to Stalin, or, if Stalin could not be 
seen, to Molotov, urging the Soviet Government to reconsider its attitude 
The British had already asked our assistance toward this end. 

After the President had_ given his approval, the telegram went out on 
August 17. We pointed out that, while we sincerely hoped that the Soviet 
Government would cooperate with us and the British in furnishing assist¬ 
ance to the Polish underground forces and would itself furnish such as 
might be practicable, the American forces intended, in any case, in so far 
as militarily feasible, to continue to furnish aid to the Polish underground 
inside German-occupied Poland. This Government, we concluded, saw no 
reason to depart from its consistent policy of furnishing all possible aid 
to any force of the United Nations engaged in fighting our common enemy. 

The President himself was keenly interested in this project. From 
what we could learn, the Poles had gained control of a large part of 
Warsaw and were valiantly holding out against the Germans. We thought 
it would be highly advantageous to the general war effort for their re¬ 
sistance to continue until the Russians, who were only a comparatively 
short distance away, reached th§ city. 

Before this telegram arrived Ambassador Harriman conferred with 
Foreign Commissar Molotov on August 17, and presented arguments simi¬ 
lar to those we had stated. Molotov admitted that Stalin had promised 
Mikolajczyk, during his visit to Moscow earlier in the month, to give aid 
to the Poles resisting the Germans in Warsaw. He explained, however, 
that because of statements emanating from the Polish Government in Lon¬ 
don, it had become evident by August 12 that the movement in Warsaw 
was inspired by men antagonistic to the Soviet Union, and therefore the 
Soviet Government could no longer countenance any association with the 
uprising. He further said that his Government could not object to British 
or American planes dropping arms in the region of Warsaw, but they ob¬ 
jected to the planes landing in Soviet territory since the Soviet Govern-' 
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ment did not wish, either directly or indirectly, to associate itself with 
“the Warsaw adventure.” 

The President and Prime Minister Churchill made a joint, direct 
appeal to Stalin on August 20. They said in substance that they were 
thinking of world opinion if the anti-Nazis in Warsaw were, in effect, 
abandoned. They expressed the belief that Russia, Britain, and the United 
States should do their utmost to save as many of the patriots in Warsaw 
as possible. They hoped that the Soviet authorities would immediately 
drop supplies and munitions to the Poles or agree to assist our planes 
in doing so. They stressed the extreme importance of the time element. 

The Germans were then bringing overwhelming force to bear against 
the beleaguered Poles, and it seemed doubtful that-the resistance forces 
could hold out much longer without help. 

Stalin finally gave permission for one shuttle flight which was carried 
out successfully on September 18. He also gave permission for another 
flight, which, for operational reasons, was not made. The resistance in 
Warsaw ended on October 2 with the surrender of those Poles who had 
survived the incessant German attacks. 

When Prime Minister Churchill went to Moscow in October for 
mother effort to solve the Polish-Russian dispute, he induced Stalin to re¬ 
ceive Mikolajczyk again. The Polish Premier, following his return to Lon¬ 
don from his second trip to Moscow, tried to persuade the members of his 
Cabinet to accept the Soviet proposal to use the Curzon Line as the basis 
for the Polish-Soviet frontier. Encountering difficulties from his colleagues, 
he appealed to President Roosevelt on October 26 to send a message to 
Slaiin asking the Soviet leader to include the city of Lwow and the oil 
fields south of that city within Poland’s future boundaries. 

The President was looking forward at that time to another meeting 
with Stalin and Churchill within the near future. Consequently he decided 
not to send the message, preferring to talk the matter over with Stalin 
per.sonally. 

On November 15, after it had become evident that the meeting would 
be put off—it did not eventuate until February, 1945, at Yalta—the Presi¬ 
dent addressed a letter to Polish Premier Mikolajczyk, which the State 
Department drew up. This contained four main points. 

The first was that the United States Government stood for a strong, 
free, and independent Polish state in which the Polish people should have 
the right to order their internal existence as they saw fit. 

The second was that we should have no objection to any frontier 
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settlement that was reached in agreement among the Polish, Soviet, a.nd 
British Governments, bul that we could give no guarantee of any specific 
frontiers. 

The third was that, if the Polish Government should desire to trans¬ 
fer population to and from Polish territory, the United States Government 
would have no objection and would facilitate such transfers as far as prac- 
ticable. 

The final point was that the United States Government, subject to 
legislative authority, would assist in the postwar economic reconstruction 
of Poland in so far as practicable. 

Ambassador Harriman, who took the letter from Washington to Lon¬ 
don, was also instructed to discuss Lw6w with the Polish Premier and to 
say that, if the Premier desired him to make a strong appeal to Stalin to 
have that district included in the future Poland, he would do so. 

Premier Mikolajczyk said to Harriman on November 23, however, 
that he had already decided to resign, since he could not persuade his 
Cabinet to accept the Russian proposals regarding the eastern frontier. 
He said he regretted asking the President to take up the question of 
Lwow because, even if Stalin had agreed, his colleagues still would not 
have accepted the boundary. As I was in process of resigning, Mikolajczyk 
himself resigned on November 24. 

When I left office, the Polish-Russian dispute was no nearer solution. 
I have no intention to go into the merits of that dispute. The policy of 
the President and me was to refrain from stretching the United States 
upon a bed of nettles. In our diplomatic exchanges with both sides and m 
our offers of good offices, we repeatedly stated we were not entering into 
the merits of the differences between Poland and Russia. 

We certainly brought all the pressure we logically could on both sides 
to compose their quarrel. But our broader view of the interests of the 
United Nations would not permit us to accept the suggestion often ad¬ 
vanced that we should cut off Lend-Lease supplies to Russia unless she 
made a settlement with Poland. Nor could we push our diplomatic ap¬ 
proaches to either side to an extent that would injure our relations with 
the other side. We made it repeatedly clear that we wanted a strong, free 
Poland; but we were not going to say at that point that Poland’s frontiers 
should be such and such a line, for to have done so would have sprung a 
Pandora’s box of dozens of other frontier questions. We were already help¬ 
ing both Poland and Russia, through Lend-Lease, to the full extent of our 
ability, and we were willing to go much further in helping Poland transfer 
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Polish people from one area to another in furtherance of an agreement 
with Russia. 

Poland was only one of a number of countries that entered into the 
channel of our policy toward Russia. Oiir relations with Russia were in 
one sense similar to our relations with Britain, in that there were few dip¬ 
lomatic moves we took toward other countries that did not have some 
reference to Russia and require consultation with her. I insisted again and 
again to the President and to my associates in the State Department that 
we could not have friendly ties with the Soviet Union unless we consulted 
her on any point or decision that was even remotely of interest to her. 

On the other hand, Russia occasionally took a step without consult¬ 
ing us, and friction inevitably arose. Such a step was her sudden establish¬ 
ment of diplomatic relations with the Italian Government on March 13, 
1944, without prior notice to us. This move was a stride further than the 
relations the British and ourselves had established with the new Italian 
Government. Public opinion naturally resented such a unilateral action; 
and, for some days following, Russia came in for a bad press in Britain 
and the United States. 

Diplomatic exchanges between ourselves and the Russians straight¬ 
ened the matter out, but when Soviet Ambassador Gromyko came to me 
on April 13 to give me a second memorandum from his Government ex¬ 
plaining its position, I remarked, in thanking him: ‘^This has presented a 
relatively small question; but in my opinion the handling of this matter 
publicly has resulted in one hundred times more harm than good to 
Russia, both in connection with the international movement of cooperation 
and with public opinion in the United States. I earnestly hope that in 
future Russia will undertake to talk such matters out, as each of the three 
great nations should do, rather than go into the press with premature and 
unilateral decisions.” 

For three years the United States Government had tried to help 
Russia by exerting every possible pressure to induce Finland to withdraw 
from the war. In 1944, as in the preceding three years, we made the 
Ht longest of diplomatic representations to Helsinki, pointing out that it 
was to Finland’s best interests to retire, while she still could, and warning 
her that the responsibility for her continuing in a state of war with Allies 
of the United States must be borne solely by the Finnish Government. 

Finland’s aid to Germany was economic as well as military in that 
Germany received from Finland nickel, cobalt, molybdenum, timber, 
newsprint, and other products which she needed. The President sent me 
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on May 22, 1944, a memorandum he had received from Leo Crowley, 
Administrator of the Foreign Economics Administration, pointing out the 
desirability of cutting off Finnish ferroalloy supplies to Germany; and 
he asked me to prepare a reply for his signature, 

I sent him a draft reply on May 2 7 in which we pointed out the long 
efforts we had made to get Finland out of the war, in order to bring to 
an end the very substantial military and economic aid she had been giving 
Germany. Apparently, I said, the only practical way to stop Finnish ex¬ 
ports to Germany would be through military measures; and I was sure 
that Britain and the Soviet Union, which were at war with Finland, had 
this very much in mind, I added, however, that we were considering the 
early blacklisting of Finnish firms which traded with Germany, and we 
hoped this would have some effect. We announced the blacklisting of these 
firms on June 3. 

On June 16 the State Department requested Finnish Minister Hjal- 
mar Procope and three counselors of his Legation to leave the United 
States because of propaganda activities they were carrying on inimical to 
our interests. We nevertheless pointed out that this did not constitute a 
rupture of diplomatic relations with Finland. 

The rupture, however, occurred two weeks later, following a visit of 
German Foreign Minister Ribbentrop to Helsinki and an announcement 
by the Finnish Government indicating a complete comradeship in arms 
between the two countries. After consultation with the President, I sent 
the Finnish Charge a note on June 30 breaking off relations. 

In this we stated that we were not unaware of the fact that the in¬ 
filtration of German troops into Finland and of Germans into the councils 
of the Finnish Government hac^ deprived that Government of liberty of 
action. Nevertheless we had taken every opportunity, publicly and through 
diplomatic representations, to warn the Finnish Government of the inevi-. 
table consequences of its association with Nazi Germany. These warnings 
had been ignored, and the partnership was now complete. 

“The Government of the United States,'^ we said, “must take into 
account the fact that at this decisive stage in the combined operations of 
the military, naval, and air forces of the United States and the other 
United Nations, the Finnish operations have a direct bearing on the suc¬ 
cess of the Allied effort.'* 

Finland, however, formed only a minor part of our relations with 
Russia. We were then giving greater attention to the Balkans as Soviet 
troops advanced into that trouble spot of Europe. 
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WHEN THE RUSSIAN ARMY began to push into Rumania 
in April, 1944, the relationship between the Soviet Union and the Balkans 
came to the forefront of our diplomacy. What were Russia’s political in¬ 
tentions in the Balkans? Would she seek to set up a domain of her own 
in the Balkans? Would she retire completely after victory? Would she 
work with the other major Allies in solving Balkan questions? 

Soviet Ambassador Gromyko came in on April i to hand me a state¬ 
ment from his Government relating to the advance into Rumania. This 
asserted that the offensive was the beginning of a full reestablishment of 
the border delineated in 1940 by treaty between the Soviet Union and 
Rumania. At the same time it promised that the Soviet Union did not aim 
at acquiring any part of Rumanian territory or at changing Rumania’s 
social regime. 

In effect, the statement was a r^teration of the position already an¬ 
nounced with regard to territorial aims in eastern and southeastern Eu¬ 
rope; namely, that the U.S.S.R. would restore its western boundaries as 
they had existed on June 22, 1941, when Germany attacked Russia. (This 
stand had been modified slightly when the Soviet Union proposed to estab¬ 
lish the frontier with Poland on the basis of the Curzon Line, which in 
certain parts was a little to the east of the 1941 frontier.) The statement 
meant that Russia intended to reincorporate all of Bessarabia and all of 
Bucovina into the U.S.S.R. Bessarabia had formed part of the Russian 
Empire from 1812 until the end of the First World War. Bucovina had 
never foriried part of the Russian Empire and was incorporated into the 
Soviet Union only in 1940, at the time Bessarabia was taken over. Its 
annexation would give the Soviet Union a common frontier with the east¬ 
ern tip of Czechoslovakia. 

A stir of speculation now arose in the press of many countries as to 
whether Russia’s aim was liberation or acquisition. Suddenly British Am¬ 
bassador Halifax inquired of me on May 30, 1944, how this Government 
would feel about an arrangement between the British and Russians 
whereby Russia would have a controlling influence in Rumania, and Brit¬ 
ain a controlling influence in Greece. He said that difficulties had risen 
between Russia and Britain over the Balkans, especially with regard to 
Rumania. 
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He handed me a written communication from his Government asking 
whether we had any objection to an agreement between Britain and Russia 
whereby, in the main, Rumanian affairs should be the concern of the Soviet 
Government and Greek affairs the concern of the United Kingdom. This 
British-Russian understanding would apply only to war conditions and 
would not affect the rights and responsibilities which each of the three 
great Powers would have to exercise at the peace settlement. 

The British Foreign Office said that the United Kingdom Government 
was fully alive to the importance of avoiding even the appearance of carv¬ 
ing up the Balkans into spheres of influence. A temporary agreement such 
as they suggested seemed to them the best chance of amicable coopera¬ 
tion between the Allies in the countries concerned during the mihtary 

period.^ter Halifax that I would give this serious consideration, I 

said point-blank: 

“At first blush, in view of the many charges and countercharges now 
rising—and which will certainly rise in the future—about encroachmenU 
first by one Government and then by another on the economic, political, 
military, or other internal affairs of the Balkans and other European coun¬ 
tries, it would be a doubtful course to abandon our broad basic declara¬ 
tions of policy, principles, and practice. If these are departed from m one 
or two important instances, such as you propose, then neither of the two 
countries parties to such an act wiU have any precedent to stand on, or 
any stable rules by which to be governed and to insist that other Govern¬ 
ments be governed.” 

I concluded by saying that, in my opinion, this fact should be care¬ 
fully studied by all concerned before any definite departures took place- 

Halifax said he appreciated this thought. 

I was, in fact, flatly opposed to any division of Europe or sections of 
Europe into spheres of influence. I had argued against this strongly at the 
Moscow Conference. It seemed to me that any creation of zones of influ¬ 
ence would inevitably sow the seeds of future conflict. I felt that zones 
of influence could not but derogate from the over-all authority of the 
international security organization which I expected would come into 
being. 

I was not, and am not, a believer in the idea of balance of power M 
spheres of influence as a means of keeping the peace. During the First 
World War I had made an intensive study of the system of spheres of 
influence and balance of power, and I was grounded to the taproots in 
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their iniquitous consequences. The conclusions I then formed in total op¬ 
position to this system stayed with me. 

On the following day, May 31, Prime Minister Churchill, to whom 
Halifax’s cable reporting my remarks was undoubtedly communicated, 
sent the President a telegram direct in which he argued strongly for our 
approval of the proposed agreement. He emphasized that Britain did not 
wish to cut up the Balkans into areas of influence, that the arrangement 
would apply only to war conditions, and that there would be no change 
in the present collaboration between the American and British Govern¬ 
ments in formulating and executing the policy of the Allies toward Greece 
and Rumania. 

His telegram contained two additional items of information. One was 
that it was the British Government which had suggested the agreement 
to Russian Ambassador Gousev in London. The second was that the Rus¬ 
sians had informed the British on May 18 that they were in agreement 
with the suggestion, but before they could give any final assurances they 
would like to know whether the United States Government had been con¬ 
sulted, and whether we were in agreement with the arrangement. 

The Prime Minister said he hoped the President would feel able to 
give his blessing to the proposal. 

Mr. Roosevelt sent this telegram to me for consideration and for the 
drafting of a reply. 

My associates at the State Department agreed with the original at¬ 
titude I had taken with Lord Halifax; namely, that we could not lend our 
support to any such agreement and, in fact, should do what we could to 
discourage it. While we could understand Britain’s natural desire to 
strengthen herself in the Mediterranean through a position of influence in 
Greece, and to avoid causes of friction with the Russians in the Balkans, 
wc felt that any such arrangement as that proposed, no matter how tem¬ 
porary it might be made to appear, would inevitably conduce to the 
•stablishment of zones of influence against which we had been stoutly 
fighting, and against which I had spoken out at the Moscow Conference. 

While this reply was being prepared in the Department, Halifax 
bunded us on June 8 another message from the Prime Minister—this one 
addressed to him. Mr. Churchill again said there was no question of 
ipheres of influence being involved. But he added that, although we all 
bad to act together, someone must “play the hand.” It seemed reasonable 
iu him that the Russians should deal with the Rumanians and Bulgarians, 
and that Britain should deal with the Greeks, who were in Britain’s theater 
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of operations and were Britain’s old allies, for whom she had sacrificed 
40,000 men in 1941. The eame, he added, was true of Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Churchill commented that he had kept the President constantly 
informed, but that Britain had been playing the hand in Greece and had 
to be very careful to play it agreeably to the Russians. Events, he re¬ 
marked, moved very rapidly in the Balkans. 

Britain, he said, followed the lead of the United States in South 
America as far as possible, so long as it was not a question of her beef 
and mutton, on which naturally she held strong views because of the 
“little folk.” 

This telegram was important in that it brought in two countries not 
hitherto mentioned by the British—Bulgaria to be dealt with by Russia, 
and Yugoslavia to be dealt with by Britain. It therefore seemed more 
urgent even than before to oppose the arrangement which would bring one 
set of countries under Russia and another set under Britain. 

The President sent our reply to the Prime Minister on June 10. This 
recalled my conversation with Halifax on May 30 when I communicated 
to the Ambassador reasons why this Government was unwDling to give its 
approval. The President acknowledged in his reply that the Goivernment 
responsible for military actions in any country—Britain was militarily re¬ 
sponsible for Greece, and Russia for Rumania—would inevitably make 
decisions which military developments necessitated. But we were con¬ 
vinced that the natural tendency for such decisions to extend into the 
political and economic fields would be strengthened by the agreement 
proposed by the British. The President stated our opinion that this would; 
surely lead to the persistence of differences between Britain and Russii 
and to the division of the Balkans into spheres of influence, regardless ot 
Mr. Churchill’s statement that the agreement would be limited to military 

matters. . ' 

The President concluded that we should prefer to see consultative 
machinery set up for the Balkans to resolve. misunderstandings and tor 
prevent the development of exclusive zones of influence. ^ 

The Prime Minister came back the following day, June ii, with a 
long, forceful telegram saying that the President’s message had given him 
much concern. Action would be paralyzed, he said, if everybody had to 
consult everybody else before taking action. Events in the Balkans always 
Outstripped the changing situations. Consequently a committee for cm- 
sultation such as the President had indicated would merely obstruct action^ 
and, in emergencies, would always be overridden by direct interchange# 
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between the President and the Prime Minister, or between Stalin and 
either of them. 

Mr. Churchill advanced two examples in which direct action by him¬ 
self had resolved situations—the mutiny of Greek troops at Easter, and a 
prospect of trouble in Eg3rpt. If Britain had had to consult other Powers 
and a system of triangular or quadrangular cables had got under way, 
chaos or impotence might have resulted. 

In the Greek crisis, he commented, the President’s telegrams to him 
had worked wonders. His agreement with the President had been complete, 
and the result had been entirely satisfactory. He asked why all this effi¬ 
cient direction should be broken up into a committee of mediocre officials 
such as were being littered throughout the world. He further asked why 
he and the President could not keep this in their own hands, considering 
how they saw eye to eye about so much of it. 

The Prime Minister finally suggested that the arrangement he had 
proposed should have a three months’ trial, following which it would be 
reviewed by the three Powers. 

When this telegram arrived, I was resting for a few days at Hershey, 
Pennsylvania. The President, without consulting me or the State De¬ 
partment, replied the following day accepting the Prime Minister’s three 
months’ proposal, but adding that care should be exercised to make it 
clear that no postwar spheres of influence were being established. 

The President did not inform the State Department of this action. 

I returned to Washington at this Juncture. On the day of my return, 
June 12, not knowing of the President’s telegram to the Prime Minister, 
we sent the British Embassy a memorandum which the President had 
previously approved in which we outlined our arguments against the 
proposed Anglo-Russian agreement. In particular, we said it would be 
preferable to give attention to proposals to establish adequate machinery 
for frank consultation regarding the Balkan region and thus direct the 
policies of tfie Allied Governments along lines of collaboration rather than 
independent action. We added that we attached particular importance to 
this policy at the present time when special efforts were being made for 
ciHicerted action in laying the foundations of a broader system of general 
necurity in which all countries great and small would have their part. An 
nrrungement suggestive of spheres of influence, we concluded, could not 
but militate against the establishment and effective functioning of such a 
broader system. 

Still not knowing of the President’s telegram of June 12 to the Prime 
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Minister, I sent him a letter on June 17, in which I pointed out that Mr. 
Churchill openly applied #his proposition to the entire Balkan region by 
mentioning Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, in addition to Rumania and Greece, 
and that he advanced our position in South America as an analogy. 

“Mr Churchill’s further exposition of the British case, I said, did 
not overcome our objections or seem to us to warrant any change in our 

views toward this dangerous proposal. .. . u- 

I also called attention to what I termed an “extremely disturbing 
aspect of this matter”-namely, that the British had not discussed a pro- 
posal of this nature with us until after it had been put up to the Rus¬ 
sians and the latter inquired whether we had been consulted 

The British Foreign Office had suggested that the whole proposa 
arose out of a chance remark by Eden to Ambassador Gousev, whereat 
Mr. Churchill’s frank telegram of May 31 said plainly that Britain had 
suggested to the Russian Ambassador that Britain and Russm should agr^ 
between themselves as to Rumania and Greece. The Prime Ministers 
telegram I said, “indicated that this Government would have been faced 
with a concluded spheres-of-influence agreement between the British and 
Russians if the latter had simply agreed without raising the question of 

our position.” . , 

I suggested that the President might want to call this to Mr. Church- 

ill’s attention, and accordingly I attached the proposed draft of a message 
from the President to the Prime Minister. 

Our Ambassador to Greece, Lincoln MacVeagh, whose Embassy WM 
at Cairo, cabled us on June 26 that his British colleague had 
him that the American Government had agreed to the proposal with th% 
provision that it should be subject to review after three months. This cable 
was the first intimation we had of the President’s decision on June 12 

I wrote the President a letter, enclosing a copy of Ambassador Ma^ j 
Veagh’s telegram, and asking him whether any changes had been made I 
in our position. 

The President replied on June 30, simply enclosing paraphrases or , 
extracts of the messages which had been exchanged between himself and 
Mr. Churchill. These included his message of acceptance of June 12, IQ\ 
which Mr. Churchill had replied two days later expressing his deep gratl- 
tude and stating that he had asked Eden to convey the information to 
Molotov and make clear that the three months’ limitation had been agrWj 
to so that there would be no prejudgment of the question of establishing^ 
postwar spheres of influence. 
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Also among the enclosures was the message to Mr, Churchill which 
we had drafted in the Department and I had sent the President on June 
17. He had dispatched this to the Prime Minister on June 22. In it he 
said that he was a bit worried, and so was the State Department, concern¬ 
ing the Balkans. He said that frankly we were disturbed that the British 
took the matter up with us only after they had presented it to the Rus¬ 
sians and the latter had asked whether we were agreeable to it. He said 
that in future he hoped matters of this importance could be prevented 
from developing in this way. 

The Prime Minister replied on the following day, June 23, that he 
could not admit that he had done anything wrong. Three people in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the world, he remarked, could not work together effectively 
if each had to keep the third informed of any suggestion to either of the 
others. He ^ited as an example the President’s message about his con¬ 
versations with Premier Mikolajczyk of Poland, sent to “U. J.” with¬ 
out informing Churchill about it. 

In Yugoslavia and Greece, the Prime Minister said, he was struggling 
to bring order out of chaos and concentrating all efforts against the 
enemy. With regard to those two countries and to Turkey, he stated, he 
had been keeping the President constantly informed, and he hoped to 
have the President’s confidence and help in the spheres of action in which 
Britain had been assigned the initiative. 

Mr. Roosevelt replied to this on June 26 by saying that it would 
»eem to him that each of them had inadvertently taken independent steps 
In a direction which they both now agreed was for the time being expedi¬ 
ent. He emphasized that it was essential that they should always be in 
accord on questions bearing on the Allied war effort. He forthwith sent 
Mr. Churchill a duplicate of the message he had sent Stalin concerning 
his conversation with Premier Mikolajczyk, 

The Soviet Union now made a direct approach to us to learn our 
views on Greece and Rumania. On July i Ambassador Gromyko sent me 
an aide-memoire in which he outlined the situation to date, beginning with 
the initial conversation on May 5 between Eden and Ambassador Gousev 
and the Soviet reply on May 18. 

We replied to this on July 15, after the President had approved our 
draft. We confirmed the fact that this Government had agreed to the ar¬ 
rangement, for a trial period of three months, our assent having been given 
In consideration of the present war strategy. Except for this overriding 
ton.sideration, we pointed out, this Government would wish to make known 
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its apprehension lest the proposed agreement might, by the natural ten¬ 
dency of such arrangements, lead to the division in fact of the Balkan 
region into spheres of influence. 

We said it would be unfortunate if any temporary arrangement 
should be so conceived as to appear to be a departure from the principle 
adopted by the three Governments at the Moscow Conference definitely 
rejecting the spheres-of-influence idea. Consequently, this Government 
hoped that no projected measures would be allowed to prejudice the ef¬ 
forts toward directing the policies of the Allied Governments along lines 
of collaboration rather than independent action, since any arrangement 
suggestive of spheres of influence could not but militate against the estab¬ 
lishment and effective functioning of a broader system of general security 
in which all countries would have their part. 

We added that we supposed that the three months’ trial period would 
enable the British and Soviet Governments to determine whether such an 
arrangement was practicable and efficacious as applying to war conditions 
only, without in any way affecting the rights and responsibilities which 
each of the three principal Allied nations would have to exercise during 
the period of the reestablishment of peace, and afterwards, in regard to 
the whole of Europe. 

Finally we assumed that the arrangement would have neither direct 
nor indirect validity as affecting the interests of this Government, or of 
other Governments associated with the three principal AlUes. 

Events fully justified the apprehensions we entertained over this 
Anglo-Russian arrangement, which duly entered into effect foflowing the 
President’s acquiescence. When Prime Minister Churchill and Foreign' 
Secretary Eden went to Moscow in October, 1944) to see Stalin and 
Molotov, they extended the arrangement still further, even reducing to 
percentages the relative degree of influence which Britain and Russia in¬ 
dividually should have in specified Balkan countries. Cables from our 
Embassies in Moscow and Ankara mentioned that Russia would have^ a 
75/25 or 80/20 predominance in Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania, whUe 
Britain and Russia would share influence in Yugoslavia 50/50. Later the 
Russians took it for granted that by the agreem^t of June, 1944, Britoia' 
and the United States had assigned them a certain portion of the BalkaM 
including Rumania and Bulgaria, as their sphere of influence. This as¬ 
sumption had its untoward effect at the Yalta Conference in February, 

1945* 

Had we made such a determined fight against the Anglo-Russiatl 
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agreement as we had made successfully against the proposed territorial 
clauses of the Anglo-Russian alliance in May, 1942 (Chapter 85), it 
is possible that some of our later difficulties in the Balkans might not 
have arisen. 

As autumn, 1944, approached, my associates and I began to wonder 
whether Marshal Stalin and his Government were commencing to veer 
away from the policy of cooperation to which they had agreed at the 
Moscow Conference, and which, with a few exceptions, they had followed 
since then. We were beginning to get indications that the Russians were 
about to drive hard bargains in their armistice agreements with Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Rumania, which would give them something in the nature 
of control over those countries. At the same time we had just been forced 
to take notice of Russia’s strong attitude on the voting question in the 
United Nations Security Council—^which will be taken up in Part Eight. 

Accordingly I cabled Ambassador Harriman in Moscow on Septem¬ 
ber 18. Mentioning the voting question that had risen at the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference, I said that this, along with other recent developments 
that he had reported, raised most serious doubts with regard to future 
long-range Soviet policy. I added that I had begun to wonder whether 
Stalin and the Kremlin had determined to reverse their policy decided 
upon at Moscow and Tehran and to pursue a contrary course. I therefore 
asked Harriiiian’s estimate of the present trend of Soviet policy so that 
we might decide how to meet this possible change in Russian attitude. 

I stated to Harriman that I should find particularly helpful his views 
as to the causes that had brought about this change in Soviet policy 
toward the United States and hardening of attitude toward Great Britain. 
I asked whether he felt that Russia’s adverse decisions at Dumbarton 
Oaks could be ascribed to the fact that her two Allies, Britain and the 
United States, had just met at the Second Quebec Conference, without 
Russia being present. I concluded by saying that I need not tell him that 
questions of the highest import to the future peace of the world were 
Involved. 

Harriman replied the following day giving a number of instances of 
Russia’s unilateral actions or apparent unwillingness to collaborate with 
Britain and the United States. He said we had sufficient evidence to fore- 
nee that, if a world organization were established requiring agreement of 
all permanent members for the consideration of any dispute, regardless of 
whether or not one of them was involved, the Soviet Government would 
ruthlessly block consideration by the Council of any question- that it con- 
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sidered affected its interests. The Soviet Government would also insist that- 
such a matter be settled \fy the Soviet Union with the other country od I 
countries involved, particularly any disputes with her neighbors.. i 

Harriman stated his conviction that Stalin and his principal advisers 
placed the highest importance on the association of the Soviet Union in a 
major way with the three great Powers, but that they expected their polite 
ical and military strength would enable them to dictate the conditions^. 
There was no doubt, he said, that the Russian people cravtid peace and 
had been led to believe that the intimate relationship developed with. 
Britain and the United States during the war would continue after the, 
war and guarantee a lasting peace. 

The Ambassador did not believe that Stalin could forgo the material 
as well as the psychological value of this association without causing grave 
concern among the Russian people. Nevertheless, there were powerful ele¬ 
ments close to Stalin who were unwilling to give up the right of independ¬ 
ent action where Russians interests were affected or to see Russia depend 
for her security solely on an untried world organization with associates 
whom they did not fully trust. Stalin, he thought, liked to have two strings 
to his bow, and it did not appear inconsistent to the Marshal to pursue 
simultaneously these two methods to obtain security for his country and 
to promote its national interests as he envisaged them. 

In a later telegram, Ambassador Harriman said he did not believe , 
that the Anglo-American meeting at Quebec without Soviet participation 
had affected the Russian attitude. He said it was difficult to put one’s 
finger on the causes for the change in the Soviet attitude toward the 
United States and Great Britain, He thought, however, that when the 
Russians saw victory in sight theji began to put into practice the policies 
they intended to follow in peace. 

In general, he said, Stalin and his principal advisers placed the great¬ 
est importance and reliance on the newly won relationship with the British 
and ourselves, and desired above all else to take a leading role in interna¬ 
tional affairs. But they were fearful of the antagonism of the world against 
them and were always conscious of the fact that they were a backward 
country materially and culturally. Hence they were unduly sensitive and 
suspicious of our motives and actions. Harriman suggested that we should 
be understanding of their sensitivity, meet them much more than halfway, 
encourage them and support them wherever we could, and yet oppose 
them promptly with the greatest of firmness where we saw them going 
wrong. He said there was no doubt that the overwhelming majority of' 
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the Russian people wanted friendship with us, and he felt that the princi¬ 
pal men in the Government held the same view. 

In October, 1944, we protested, in numerous diplomatic cables to 
Russia and Britain, over the nature of the armistice terms Russia was 
arranging with Rumania, Bulgaria (against whom she had just recently 
declared war), and Hungary. Prime Minister Churchill and Foreign Sec¬ 
retary Eden, who had gone to Moscow, were carrying on negotiations with 
Ihe Russians concerning these armistices, and we likewise objected to this 
fact, stating that the armistice terms should be agreed upon through the 
European Advisory Commission rather than bilaterally between Russia 
and Britain. We stated our objection to Russia’s inclusion of specific 
reparation sums in the armistice agreements, since we believed that the 
reparation settlements with all enemy countries should be decided jointly, 
after discussion and deliberation, by the United States, the United King¬ 
dom, the Soviet Union, and other interested countries rather than unilat¬ 
erally, and should be treated as parts of one broad problem. 

We further expressed our view that the reparations demanded by 
Russia of Hungary, $400,000,000, were clearly excessive, from the point 
of view both of Hungarian capacity to pay and of legitimate Russian 
claims on Hungary. Furthermore, collection by Russia of the amount de¬ 
manded might make it impossible for other United Nations that had 
claims against Hungary to obtain reparations. 

We likewise stated our objection to the nature and functions of the 
Allied Control Commissions for the Axis satellites as outlined by the Rus¬ 
sians. We felt that the Control Councils should act under instructions of 
the Soviet High Command only during the military period, which would 
come to an end with the termination of hostilities against Germany. Be¬ 
tween that time and the conclusion of peace with the satellites, we felt 
that the three Allied Governments should have equal participation in the 
work of the commissions, and that their representatives should be able to 
report directly to their respective Governments. , 

When I left office the question of our future relations with the satel¬ 
lite countries was still under discussion. 

In the summer of 1944 we had begun to receive reports that the 
Sfjviet authorities were transferring Lend-Lease supplies or similar goods 
to third countries, particularly Iran, Yugoslavia, Finland, Poland, and 
Jkilgaria. When the American Embassy in Moscow made inquiries, the 
Vice Commissar for Foreign Trade denied that American equipment or 
supplies had been transferred by the Red Army to third parties. He ad- 
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mitted that trucks, grains, and other supplies had been turned over to I 
authorities in liberated ar^as, but explained that such goods generally were I 

of Soviet origin, I 

We sent the Soviet Government an aide-mimoire on July 6 request- I 
ing that this Government be consulted prior to transfers of equipment I 
similar to Lend-Lease. The Russians delayed replying to this request, and I 
at the time I left the State Department in November we had not received j 

the assurances we requested. 1 

In many other instances, however, the Soviet Government kept us 
fully informed of negotiations in which it was engaged. Soviet Ambassa¬ 
dor Gromyko paid me a series of visits to hand me the successive not^ | 
his Government was sending to the Finnish Government seeking a basis ' 
for peace, and also the Finnish replies. 

Gromyko came to me on April 13 > 1944 ? hand me a note informing 
us that the Japanese Government had approached his Government with 
an implied offer to bring about peace between Germany and Russia. 
Gromyko's note stated that his Government had replied in the negative. 

In one of his last visits to me, on September 23, 1944, Gromyko 
brought me a further note along the same line. The Russians informed 
us that the Japanese Government had proposed to send a special mission 
to Moscow to discuss Soviet-Japanese relations. The Soviet Government, 
believing that the mission had as its aim not so much the relations be¬ 
tween Japan and the U.S.S.R, as the possibility of concluding a separate 
peace between Germany and Russia, had rejected the Japanese proposal. 

Our diplomatic exchanges with Russia on postwar subjects leading^ 
up to the Dumbarton Oaks Conference were friendly, with the exception 
of our failure to agree on the inalusion of China in the first phase of the 
conversations. Some differences of opinion—several of them acute nat¬ 
urally rose between us during that conference, but in general we were 
seeing eye to eye. 

Patience was the keynote of my attitude toward Russia, but it was a 
patience fortified and surrounded by principles we were determined to 
uphold, and activated by a constant effort to understand the Russians 
and induce them to try to understand us. On several occasions during 
1944, when I had basic conversations with Soviet Ambassador Gromyko, 

I sought to clarify this attitude. 

When I saw him on March 19, I said I had remarked to Molotov a 
number of times that our two peoples differed in many ways in their 
customs, habits, and psychology. “It will take time,” I said, “for them tb 
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become really acquainted with each other in all these respects to enable 
them to function more harmoniously in the part each must play in helping 
carry forward the organized movement of international cooperation.” 

Small or temporary mistakes, I added, would often be made by both 
Governments, and by Great Britain. But we should be patient with each 
other, and in a friendly spirit discuss and work out amicable solutions 
of these small incidents. 

“Soviet Russia,” I said, “has been considerably injured by some small 
occurrences that have been magnified out of all proportion by persons 
either unfriendly to this Government or unfriendly to Russia, or by some 
who were precipitant in concluding that a small incident appeared to 
determine the whole future course of world cooperation.” 

When Gromyko mentioned Russia's unilateral establishment of diplo¬ 
matic relations with the Italian Government under Marshal Badoglio, 
without prior consultation with us and Britain, and said he would send 
me a statement on this question the following day, I remarked^that this 
was a case illustrating what I had just said, “It is these small matters 
involving a combustible psychology,” I commented, “which enable trouble¬ 
makers and sinister influences to expand them like balloons and create a 
surprising amount of coolness toward Russia among people here and in 
Europe.” 

I therefore proposed that Russia should reiterate fairly often her 
interest in the Four-Nation Declaration of the Moscow Conference and 
in carrying forward her full participation in the movement of international 
cooperation. This, I concluded, would help to clear the air and protect 
both the United States and the Russian Governments from excessive 
criticism over minor matters. 

Gromyko said he agreed with this and would communicate it to 
Molotov. 

Ten days later he came back to me and said that Molotov had agreed 
that this would be a fine and timely thing to do, but had suggested that, 
instead of Russia making the statement herself, she should join with the 
United States and Great Britain in a joint statement reiterating their 
interest in and support of the Four-Nation Declaration. 

We took this under advisement. Actions took the place of words in 
succeeding weeks in that we began preparing for the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference to carry out the agreement we had reached in the Four-Nation 
Declaration to assist in creating an international organization to maintain 
the peace. 
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During 1944 I held a number of off-the-record conferences with j 
members of the House a^d Senate and with groups of editors and clergy- I 
men, in which Russia was naturally a prominent subject of comment and ( 
questioning. In general, my remarks pursued the following theme, which I ^ 
give here because it expressed my thoughts as to Russia at the moment 
I left office: 

In the summer of 1943 it became increasingly necessary to ascertain 
Russians views on some most important international questions; Would 
she make a separate peace with Germany? Would she drive the enemy to 
Russian borders and stop, leaving the Allies to finish the job? What was 
her attitude toward Japan? Would she cooperate with China? Would she 
abandon isolationism and cooperate internationally? 

On these questions Russia was like a “closed book,” “a complete 
sphinx.” 

At the beginning of the Moscow Conference Russia was interested 
only in discussing measures for shortening the war—that is, a second front 
in the west. But the time had come when the three powerful nations had 
to indicate what they would do in the future. 

Russia held a deciding vote on whether the world would take the 
road to destruction or the road toward security and human welfare. Al¬ 
though the three most powerful nations might not be able to settle aH 
major international questions if they acted together, no one or two of 
them, acting alone, could hope to resolve these fundamental problems. 

In the end, Russia did put her name to the Four-Nation Declaration. 

Some time after the Moscow Conference, difficulties appeared. Rus¬ 
sian habits, customs, and manners are as inexplicable to us as ours are 
to them. It takes time to get acquainted. 

We must remember that the Russians were locked up and isolated 
for a quarter of a century. During that time, whenever they heard some¬ 
body on the outside say something about Russia, it was generally a violent 
epithet. They became very seclusive and more suspicious than usual, and 
vituperative in return. They got into the habit of slashing back at anybody 
who attacked them, and sometimes much more savagely than the offense 
justified. Such sudden, ^oradic acts and utterances became part of the 
Russian custom. 

Nevertheless, I believe that the Russians are peacefully inclined 
people. I believe also that the attitude of the Soviet Government on re* 
ligion is softening. We must not forget that the Russians have piany quali¬ 
ties similar to our own, I believe that in a reasonable time they will work 
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together with other nations in the projected international organization, but 
that it will take time for them to get into step internationally. 

We must not let Russian unilateral action—for example, her recogni¬ 
tion of. Badoglio without previously consulting Britain and the United 
States—be magnified out of proportion to its importance. Narrow-minded 
people may continue to irritate Russia to a point where she will draw 
back into extreme isolationism and nationalism. Then we should have to 
arm to the teeth. 

We must be patient and forbearing. We cannot settle questions with 
Russia by threats. We must use friendly methods. We are constantly 
conferring with the Russians in a friendly way. 

When I was a boy I had to handle a number of mules in plowing on 
my father^s farm in Tennessee. One of them could outkick any three 
mules. When he did I would lay my whip on him. That just gave him fuel, 
and he would kick all the more. I therefore had to give up and let him 
cool off. Then I would start quietly moving forward in the plow, where¬ 
upon he agreed to work. But whenever he kicked and I fought him with 
the whip he kicked all the more. 

We must ever remember that by the Russians’ heroic struggle against 
the Germans they probably saved the Allies from h negotiated peace with 
Germany. Such a peace would have humiliated the Allies and would have 
left the world open to another Thirty Years War. 

As I left office, the policy I advocated toward Russia rested on two 
bases. The first was: Continue in constant, friendly discussion with the 
Russians. Consult them at every point. Engage in no “cussin’ matches” 
with them. Explain to them, again and again if necessary, the principles 
upon which we felt peaceful international relations would prosper. Show 
them as clearly as possible the superior advantages to Russia of whole¬ 
hearted cooperation with other nations as compared with the minor advan¬ 
tages of predominance in neighboring states. Make it clear to them that 
we did not object to a nation’s preaching the merits of its form of govern¬ 
ment, whether Communism or Democracy, but that we did object to a 
nation’s interfering in the internal affairs of other nations. 

On many occasions I had made our policy on nonintervention clear 
to Russian representatives—including Molotov and the four Ambassadors 
who represented Russia to the United States during my tenure of office- 
right from the time of our establishment of diplomatic relations in 1933. 

I luid said that if Russia after the war adopted a policy of relying for 
urcurity on interfering with her neighbors she would not have a friend on 
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earth. I reemphasized again and again the significance of the Four-Nation 
Declaration, which precluded policies of intervention. This stated specific 
cally that the four nations would not employ their troops in other 
countries except for the purpose of carrying out the objective^ of the 
Declaration. 

I strongly stated to the Russians our policy toward the liberated 
areas, as I had presented it at the First Quebec Conference. This was 
that, as our Allied Governments liberated territory from the enemy, we 
would keep military supervision during the continuance of the war, and 
we woul 3 preach democracy to the people. When it became possible for 
the people to assume control of their Government we would authorize 
them to hold an election to choose their own form of government- 

I repeatedly made clear.to the Russians the nature of our policies 
in the Pan American field, where we had given up the thought of inter¬ 
vention, and where our little neighbors like Haiti and Salvador enjoyed 
parity, equality, and security with the larger countries. It was my plan, 
with regard to the Russians, to stand definitely on this policy of non¬ 
interference, and to show them that there was nothing more absurd than 
the pretension of any nation to a right to prowl about over the world and 
stick its nose into the Affairs of other nations. I hoped, if my health per¬ 
mitted me to remain in office, to persuade Russia to adopt the policy of 
cooperation and nonintervention that prevailed in the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere, and to make this a solid world policy to which all nations sub¬ 
scribed. Under this Pan American policy transplanted to Europe, Russia . 
could have the friendliest political relations and the liveliest economic 
exchanges with her neighbors while refraining from interference in their 
internal affairs. » 

The second premise of our policy toward Russia was: By our own 
actions give Russia a concrete example of how we thought she should act. 
Therefore I opposed the view of our Joint Chiefs of Staff that the Pacific 
islands we would take from Japan should become United States property. 

I felt strongly that there should be no exception to my view that all the 
colonial territories wrested from the Axis should be placed under a United 
Nations trusteeship system. It was not hard to see that Russia would not 
oppose our outright acquisition of these islands, but it also was not hard 
to see that Russia would thereupon use this acquisition as an example 
and precedent for similar acquisitions by herself. Our acquisition of these 
islands estopped us from objecting to similar acquisitions by other nations. 

Therefore I likewise opposed the project later put through in the Act 
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of Chapultepee at the Mexico City Conference in March, 1945, after my 
resignation, whereby the American Republics agreed in effect to intervene 
militarily in any one of them in certain circumstances. Once we had 
agreed to this new position on intervention, Russia had more excuse to 
intervene in neighboring states, and we had less reason to oppose her 
doing so. 

President Roosevelt and I saw alike with regard to Russia. We both 
realized that the path of our relations would not be a carpet of flowers, but 
we also felt we could work with Russia. There was no difference of opinion 
between us that I can recall on the basic premise that we must and could 
get along with the Soviet Government. 

The President did not confer with me regarding any phase of his 
Yalta Conference with Stalin and Churchill, nor did I know of the con¬ 
cessions made there to Russia until they were published, y^lta was the 
only international conference attended by Mr. Roosevelt when I was not 
in office. My views relating to the questions arising among the major na¬ 
tions were fully set forth in the State Department record of conferences 
and conversations. As I left office I was still opposed to any change in the 
vote to be given Russia, any more than the vote for our own country. My 
view was that each major country possessed such powerful prestige and 
influence generally that it would have little difficulty in securing a full 
representation of its rights and interests at all times, without any need 
to have more than one vote. 

On the occasions when the President came to see me at the hospital 
after my resignation, including his last visit only a few days before his 
death, he said nothing about any fears he might have that Russia would 
abandon our cooperative movement for peace or would block or destroy it. 

It might be said that the President and I were taken in by Russians 
promises and written pledges, that we should have realized it was impossi¬ 
ble to do business with Soviet Russia, that we should have come to the 
conclusion that the democratic United States could not be friendly with 
a Government founded on Communism, and consequently that we should 
have adopted the policy of the mailed fist toward Russia right from the 
beginning. 

But as we went back over our relations with Moscow I felt, and 
President Roosevelt did too, that there was ample reason for the policy 
of friendship that we adopted. Since 1917 Russia had been wrestling with 
many nations that had refused to recognize her, more or less on account 
of her policy of conducting subversive activities from Moscow. By con- 
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stant effort, she had gradually increased the number of recognitions—be¬ 
ing obliged in connection ^ith virtually all acts of recognition to agree not 
to practice subversive activities against the countries establishing relations 
wth her. 

That she did not abandon these activities completely is a matter of 
record; but it was our view that the other governments, by steadily 
organizing and building up and strengthening world opinion against such 
activities, would make as nearly certain as possible Russia’s abandonment 
of interference in the affairs of other countries. It is of record that the 
President and I had been hammer and tongs at the Russian Govern¬ 
ment many times during the years from the recognition in 1933 until 
we approached the Moscow Conference in 1943. I never lost an occasion 
to point out to the Russians .the advantage to themselves of abandoning 
their thorny policy of intervention. 

Before I went to Moscow I naturally looked backward and scruti¬ 
nized to the utmost possible extent the Soviets’ course, attitude, and 
utterances, together with their implications. This survey of the preceding 
years revealed Russia as having sought and secured admission to the 
League of Nations, and as having established herself as a reasonable and 
working factor at Geneva in promoting peace and suitable international 
relations for an improved state of affairs among the different peoples and 
nations of the world. There also stood out the fact that the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment and other leading governments raised no question about the inability 
of nations with basic differences in their forms of government to function 
in the League. All other governments proceeded to function along with 
a Russia that was apparently making conspicuous peace efforts during 
the years from her admission to 4 he League in 1934 until her expulsion 
in 1939 following her invasion of Finland. 

It was in the light of these facts and conditions that I proceeded in 
my conversations with the Russians to revive talk of a postwar peace 
organization. It seemed to me that, if Soviet Russia could function in the 
League of Nations, she could also function in the new international secu¬ 
rity organization which we hoped to create. But even as I sought to bring 
Russia into that organization, I made every effort to keep the situation 
entirely clear by pointing out to the Russians that international coopera¬ 
tion would necessitate the abandonment of interference in the internal 
affairs of other nations. The Russians, in turn, gave me their solemn assur¬ 
ances that they had abandoned this practice. 

During the later years prior to the Moscow Conference in 1943 I 
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began to emphasize my belief that, on account of the great difference in 
customs and habits and the entire lack of understanding between countries 
like my own and Russia, much time, patience, and education would be 
required for developing the trust and friendliness necessary to make effec¬ 
tive a world organization, which would be based especially on the more 
powerful nations such as the United States, Russia, Great Britain, and 
China. When I returned from Moscow I continued to keep the American 
people reminded of the absolute necessity for such patience, education, and 
understanding. 

When it was agreed among the four big nations to call a conference 
at Dumbarton Oaks, the favorable and cooperative attitude of each of 
them, including Russia, was encouraging. It was not until the meeting at 
Dumbarton Oaks, when the deadlock rose between us and the Russians 
over the voting procedure in the council and when the Russians confiden¬ 
tially made known to us that they desired sixteen votes in the organiza¬ 
tion, representing as many Soviet Republics, that any question developed 
in the minds of the President and myself about Russia’s failing to go 
forward as a cooperative and working member of the proposed United 
Nations organization. Nevertheless, Russia had agreed on virtually all 
other important points with us, and it should be made clear that our differ¬ 
ence was not over the veto as such, to which the United States was as 
much committed as Russia, but over the question whether a member of 
the Security Council concerned with a dispute should be permitted to vote 
in a balloting on the dispute. 

My associates and I further reminded the American people, along 
with the representatives of other countries, that our own Constitution and 
the other great documents of liberty or those relating to more effective 
cooperation among nations had always been more or less imperfect or 
inadequate at the beginning. We were convinced that we had prepared 
the first draft of the postwar peace organization on a basis as broad and 
comprehensive as we could possibly prevail on all the nations to subscribe 
to. We depended on additions, amendments, and further developments, as 
time went on, to perfect it. 

The President and I were convinced that it was eminently to the 
self-interest of Russia to be a full-fledged member of the United Nations 
security organization and to cooperate wholeheartedly with it, and that 
the Russian leaders would recognize this fact. We believed, as I believe 
today, that the United Nations would ultimately evolve into a unified, 
effective organization thoroughly adequate to maintain the peace. We rec- 
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ognized that there would be difficulties, that some of these would comej 
from Russia, and that the^United Nations would have to pass through i 
uncertain, delicate periods; but we were certain by the end of 1944 that we j 
and the nations working with us had laid the basis for a projected organs ■ 
zation within which Russia and the United States could work together, i 

In our relations with Russia, the President and I also had constantly - 
before us the emphatic advice of our military leaders, given on several 1 
occasions, that friendship with Russia after the war was vitally essential . 
from their military point of view. On one occasion. May 16, 1944, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff sent me a memorandum, replying to my request for 
their views on British informal proposals for the disposition of Italian 
overseas territory, in which they pointed out that such proposals might 
lead to conflict between Britain and Russia. They then said: “From the 
point of view of national and world-wide security, our basic national policy 
in postwar settlements of this kind should seek to maintain the solidarity 
of the three great powers and in all other respects to establish conditions 
calculated to assure a long period of peace, during which, it may be hoped, 
arrangements will be perfected for the prevention of future world con¬ 
flicts. The cardinal importance of this national policy is emphasized by a 
consideration of fundamental and revolutionary changes in relative na¬ 
tional military strengths that are being brought about in Europe as a 
result of the war.’^ 

During the Dumbarton Oaks Conference our military advisers held 
strongly to the same view, and were willing to go farther than many of the 
political advisers in agreeing to Russia’s position that the veto should 
be applied without exception. 

When I left office in November, 1944, we had had a promise from 
Stalin that Russia would enter the war against Japan as soon as the war 
against Germany ended. We had given him no promises of territory and 
made him no concessions in return. We had agreed to no Russian acquisi¬ 
tion of territory by reason of the war. We had unfortunately agreed, 
through the President and over the opposition of the State Department, 
to a temporary delineation of military spheres of influence in the Balkans 
between Russia and Britain, proposed by the latter. We had induced 
Russia to cooperate in the future development and administration of the 
world security organization. We had rejected the Russians* claim, made at 
Dumbarton Oaks, to more than one vote in that organization. The Soviet 
Government had dissolved the Communist International encharged with 
the promotion of Communism in other countries. 
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As 1944 approached its close, it was easily apparent that many diffi¬ 
culties would inevitably rise between Russia and ourselves in the future. 
But it was also apparent that, with good will and understanding on both 
lldes, and with the support of other nations, these difficulties could be 
lolved and an era of fruitful working together come to pass. 










107 : Working with Britain 


AS I COME TO WRITE a final chapter on our rrbMM 
with Britain during my tenure as Secretary of State, atid as I louk h| 
over those relations, I am struck by the fact that there was scafCfly i 
point of our contact with the outside world at which we were not lelU 
and working along with the British. Whether we were dealing with 
or Russia, tfie Far East, the Middle East* or Latin Americftp ttflM 
almost always entered into the ken of our negotiations and conchiitil 

This was true before the outbreak of war in Europe; it IntmuMI 
after the historic date of September i, 1939; and it rose to Its ilhH 
after Pearl Harbor. 

I have devoted fewer chapters to our direct relations with 
than to our relations with several other countries for the simplo HNII 
that Britain appears prominently in all those chapters. We were Itl IMi 
stant discussion with the British, but the major portion of our dim UMlM 
related to other countries. 

From Pearl Harbor until my resignation, our policy toward HfH( 
embraced three objectives. First, to arrive at the maximum coo}Hi»i|| 
in the prosecution of the war. Second, to work closely with the Ihrti 
Kingdom, the Soviet Union, China, and other countries toward 
institutions to deal with problems arising from the war and probirjini m 
would face us after the war. Third, to solve specific Anglo-AmericttU 
war problems by direct negotiation before the end of hostilities. 

On the military side, the efforts of the two countries were InUiKI'i 
to a degree probably never previously reached by any two great nlll#* 
history. This was owing in large measure to the operation of the ComUi 
Chiefs of Staff, the unified commands, and the combined boards for ) 
allocation and distribution of munitions, certain strategic malfrhlSi i 
shipping. It was also owing to the close personal relations and (rpf|U( 
friendly contact between President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Cln 41 
ill. There were at times basic differences of opinion, as, for exumillf^^ 
President’s desire to invade northern France and Churchill’s to invudi 
Balkans; but they were ironed out with good will. 

On the diplomatic side, it is probably true that never befori In 
tory have two great powers tried to coordinate so closely thclr 
toward all other countries. In this effort toward a virtual uninniMort 
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iMMlgn policies, so as to present a common front to encourage our 
Wd dishearten the enemy, it was inevitable that we should have 
problems of unprecedented magnitude. We did not always suc- 
the degree we both should have liked, but it is a fact that we 
(ltd to an astonishing extent our diverging interests, some of which 
on geographic and national grounds. 

|li>lfdl(TiLS with Britain during the war period meant, to a considerable 
relations with Winston Churchill. In my opinion Mr. Churchill, 
I *1 Itrong Conservative or Tory, showed great vision and sound states- 
fihtp on many critical occasions. I had heard him crying out for arma- 
|U llmost alone while Hitler was strenuously rearming Germany. I had 
#il him inveigh against isolation after the disarmament movement 
|IUI In the years 1934 and 1935. He had been in the forefront of every 
to warn and arouse the people of Great Britain to the dangers 
id from Germany, 

Mtvv the war came and after he became Prime Minister, he promptly 
( forward with every kind of leadership called for. When the supreme 
\ irrived during the Dunkirk period, involving life or death to Britain, 
)|fO* liiirN was the one single voice that could be heard above the din 
and abroad, instilling into every man, woman, and child in Brit- 
. Hk ialprmination to resist German invasion to the last breath. 

Pearl Harbor I naturally saw Mr. Churchill many times in 
ION (Ion with developments of joint or individual interest to our re- 
(oniitries. He seemed to me to be one of the most approachable 
rnlirely agreeable in conversation even when we were discussing 
I Hi Jicnte issue between us. He could u^e the harshest language, but 
ill a Innr and manner that disarmed any umbrage that might otherwise 
|p lah'iu 

In tt large sense he was the modern British Tory at his best. Never- 
I M 'S Itl reviewing modern British statesmen, I found myself in the 
jlliliidKi' camp embracing the views of the Gladstone Liberals. 

Numerous important points of difference rose between us—Mr. 
I (him Idll on the one hand and the President and me on the other; for in 
clashes of ideas with the Prime Minister, except the question 
111 of influence in the Balkans, the President and I thought alike. 

iMft^rri I with the Prime Minister over De Gaulle and the future of 
r I over (he extent of pressure to be brought upon European neutrals 
III their assisting Germany; over Italy and the Italian King; over 
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the treatment of dependent peoples; over India; and over the continuance 
of imperial tariff preferei>ces. 

The President and I considered social welfare to be a general policy. 
Wherever a situation presented itself for practicing sane and practical 
liberalism in our foreign relations we sought to apply it as conditions 
called for it, Mr. Churchill’s conservatism, on the other hand, seemed to 
constitute a sort of cleavage between us. 

I was in constant contact with Mr. Churchill’s thought by reason of 
the fact that the President was, in general, accustomed to sending me the 
telegrams and messages he received from the Prime Minister on subjects 
involving foreign relations rather than military affairs. He asked me to 
prepare and recommend to him suitable replies, or to reply direct for him. 
This he did at almost all times in the case of messages to him from the 
chiefs of other governments as well, or when he wished to originate a 
message to a foreign statesman. 

With Foreign Secretary Eden my relations were in-general most satis¬ 
factory. He possessed an agreeable personality and a high order of intelli¬ 
gence. He was always on the alert when any matter pertaining to Great 
Britain or peace was involved. In a few instances, as in the case of 
De Gaulle, we had more opposition from him than from Mr. Churchill; 
but we could usually count on his understanding, and at the Moscow 
Conference I found him thoroughly cooperative and broad-minded. I con¬ 
sidered Eden a person of unusual promise in the political field, barring ’ 
the changes of fortune implicit in politics. 

In all the differences with Britain our policy was based primarily on 
our desire that the war should be prosecuted in the most effective way 
possible, that the peoples of the countries occupied by Germany should 
have the full right, when liberated, freely to choose their own form of 
government and their leaders, and that the future peace should not be 
endangered by the development of rival spheres of influence in Europe. 

Britain’s policy, while motivated to a great degree by these same 
considerations, also took into account her greater preoccupation with her 
future political and commercial relations with the western European coun¬ 
tries, her strategic and political position in the Mediterranean, and her 
wish to restore her prestige and reduced power relative to the Soviet Union 
and the United States. 

Despite these diverging viewpoints, we were nevertheless able to 
achieve substantial coordination. 

We differed with Britain over policy toward Argentina during my 
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last two years in the State Department. Britain’s dependence on Argentine 
meat and her desire to maintain her influence and commercial ties with 
Argentina made her reluctant to recognize as fully as we thought nec¬ 
essary the prime interest we and the other American. Republics had in 
preventing the growth of Nazi ideology and methods in this hemisphere. 
Even in this sphere, however, Britain went along with us to a degree, 
though not nearly so far as the President and I felt the situation called for. 

In another area of the Western Hemisphere, the Caribbean, we 
achieved a high and fruitful degree of cooperation with the British 
through the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission of which Charles 
W. Taussig was the United States co-chairman. 

In the Far East Britain cooperated with us militarily to the full 
extent that she could spare her forces from the battle for Europe; and in 
that area we received wholehearted and valuable assistance from her Do¬ 
minions, Australia and New Zealand. The British Government permitted 
us to occupy needed bases in British islands such as the Fijis. Prior to 
the outbreak of the European War, when transoceanic aviation increased 
the importance of Pacific islands, we asserted our claim to a number of 
such islands, and Britain vigorously contested some of these claims. We 
continued to press our position until the fall of France, but we then, at 
Britain’s request, set the entire subject aside without prejudice until after 
the war, while agreeing with Britain on the joint use of some of the 
islands. 

We declined to permit American Civil Affairs officers to serve under 
Lord Moun that ten in the Southeast Asia Command, because we wished 
to dissociate ourselves from British colonial policy as much as we could. 

With regard to China, we were more determined than Britain in 
striving to treat that country as a great nation, bring her into the councils 
and agreements of the big three Western nations, and persuade Russia to 
adopt the same policy; but at moments of decision the British gave us 
valuable support. 

In the Near East, to which the British for many generations have 
paid special attention, we had excellent cooperation with Great Britain 
on questions directly related to the war. Nevertheless, we had to take 
account of a somewhat contradictory attitude on the part of Britain in 
that she did not wish us to seek a predominant postwar position in any 
|)art of that area, while, on the other hand, she did not want us to lose 
Interest there entirely. 

We received the closest possible cooperation from Britain in working 
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out the bases for international institutions to handle problems arising odt 
of the war and the peace, including the United Nations organization. We 
at the State Department were careful, however, to work with the Govern¬ 
ments of the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and China rather than 
separately with any one of them. All the ideas we developed and all the 
moves we took with regard to the United Nations were meticulously co¬ 
ordinated with these three Governments, rather than with the British 
alone. This was my approach during the preparations for the Moscow 
Conference and at the conference itself, and similarly in preparations 
for the Dumbarton Oaks Conference and at the conference itself. 

In addition to these general discussions for postwar institutions, 
scarcely a week passed during my last years in office that we were not 
talking with the British toward, laying a broad basis for continuing sound 
and friendly Anglo-American relations after the war. We engaged in tech¬ 
nical conversations on such subjects as petroleum, double taxation, rubber, 
and commercial policy. The operation of the Lend-Lease policy, which 
Winston Churchill called “the most unsordid act in history,even though 
it too had its difficulties, brought our economic relations with Britain as 
close as they had ever been in our history. 

But commercial policy was one of our most delicate meeting grounds 
with the British. After long negotiation we had induced the British to sign 
the Lend-Lease Agreement of 1942, of which Article VII pledged them in 
effect to give up preferential arrangements in the British Empire after 
the end of the war. Thereafter, however, it frequently became apparent 
to me that Prime Minister Churchill, despite this pledge, was determined 
to hold on to imperial preference. 

I brought this subject up with»Ambassador Halifax on May 4, 1944, 
when I complimented him on a speech he had recently made. “As I view 
it,’* I said, “your speech was quite in contrast with recent utterances of 
Mr. Churchill which give the impression that he favors the preservation 
intact of Empire preferences, while at the same time preaching closer 
relations among the three large Western nations and advocating a tighten¬ 
ing up of the British Commonwealth. All of this, taken together, has 
discouraged many people in this country and many small nations which 
are growing more fearful that the three large nations in the West will' 
come closer and closer together and practice the worst forms of imperial¬ 
ism, while neglecting the small iiations.” 

I added that I was merely stating a situation which it seemed to me 
Mr. Churchill was overlooking. I repeated what we had done to keep alive 
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our formula relating to future international commercial policy and eco¬ 
nomic cooperation and added that, unless we could have more cooperation 
now from the British, the future would become dangerous, I said that the 
President and I had made a fight in this country for more liberal com¬ 
mercial policy against overwhelming odds and that if we had faltered, as 
Mr. Churchill seemed to be faltering, we should have gotten exactly 
nowhere. 

Richard Law, British Parliamentary Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, came to me on July 20, 1944, to make a special request 
that further discussions of commercial policy based on Article VII of our 
Lend-Lease Agreement of 1942 be postponed until the autumn because of 
British economic difficulties and preoccupation with the war. 

I said I could appreciate the situation of his Government and country, 
but I stressed the indispensable necessity for a broader and mure liberal 
commercial policy after the war if we were to increase and broaden pro¬ 
duction and consumption. I emphasized that this course would require 
Herculean efforts such as Britain had put forth during the years following 
the British-French commercial treaty in the i86o*s. 

“Unless the business people in our two countries,” I said, “recognize 
that we have to turn over a new page in economic affairs and go forward 
as resolutely as Britain did at that time, there will simply be no founda¬ 
tion for any stable peace structure in the future. On the contrary, there 
will be the inevitable seeds of future wars in the form of vast unemploy¬ 
ment and hunger throughout the world.” 

I added that if we postponed such a tremendous undertaking, many 
of its supporters would take entirely too much for granted and would 
become inactive—which would be fatal. I suggested that Britain should 
now start a real revival and awakening in support of the long-view pro¬ 
gram of liberal commercial policy. The British Government and the 
majority of the British people, I said, might be submerged by high- 
pressure selfish or prejudiced minorities unless that Government organized 
and fought for such a program as we had fought for here through the 
trade agreements to make the first serious inroads on international eco¬ 
nomic isolation. 

We had definite ideas with respect to the future of the British 
colonial empire, on which we differed with the British, It might be said 
that the future of that Empire was no business of ours; but we felt that 
unless dependent peoples were assisted toward ultimate self-government 
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and were given it when, as we said, they were/‘worthy of it and ready for 
it,'' they would provide kernels of conflict. 

Both the United States and Great Britain became committed, in the 
course of our conversations, to the progressive development of dependent 
peoples toward self-government, including their political, economic, social, 
and educational advancement. We both recognized, moreover, that other 
countries than the parent or administering country might have political, 
economic, or strategic interests in certain dependent areas, and that the 
economic development of such areas should be in the interests of the 
world as a whole. 

The American Government advocated the eventual self-government 
of all colonial peoples. Both the President and I repeatedly said we con¬ 
sidered the Atlantic Charter applicable to all such peoples throughout the 
world. The British Government, on the other hand, made it clear that self- 
government in British colonial areas should be achieved within the British 
Commonwealth. Prime Minister Churchill repeatedly maintained that 
Point Three of the Atlantic Charter (the right of self-determination) 
applied only to the occupied countries of Europe. 

In my conversation with Richard Law on July 20 I remarked—in no 
spirit of criticism but in illustration of what I thought was a drifting 
policy in Great Britain-—that for some time we had seen the two opposite 
extremes of thought in Britain badgering each other about dependent 
peoples. The leftists would go their own distance and take charge of 
colonies and supervise the treatment of their populations by the parent 
governments. On the other hand, Prime Minister Churchill merely stood 
on the policy that the British Empire, including India, would not be 
dismembered while he was in office. 

“If all nations having special relations with backward peoples,” I 
said, “would proceed simultaneously with an awakening and a general 
forward movement to give them more opportunities, more facilities, more 
encouragement, and any other feasible material cooperation to help all 
dependent peoples make greatly increased efforts to improve their levels 
of existence, this would be a wonderful thing in the end for all. It would 
increase production, employment, and purchasing power for surplus- 
producing countries. The United States' policy toward the Philippines is a 
case in point.” 

I concluded by saying it would be very hazardous to wait until the 
war was over, when political chaos set in and emotions got out of control, ' 
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to undertake this great ta^k and that of establishing liberal economic rela¬ 
tionships. * 

In summation, our policy toward the United Kingdom had this pri¬ 
mary objective, to work out the closest possible coordination of the 
material and political strength of the two countries so as to secure and 
maintain a just and lasting peace. Militarily, this meant the integration 
of strategy, forces, and resources. Economically, it meant the joint 
stimulation of the maximum flow of international trade, transportation, 
and communications. PoIiticaUy, it meant the maintenance of friendly 
relations between us and also the coordination, wherever possible, of our 
policies toward all other countries. 

As I have pointed out throughout these memoirs, we had numerous 
problems and difficulties with the British in my nearly twelve years 
Secretary of State. But, had we not approached each other in the spirit 
of friendship sustained at a high level during all those years, our differ¬ 
ences would have magnified in number and size. Napoleon said, in effect, 
“Give me a coalition to fight,” because he knew how fragile such tempo¬ 
rary alliances had proven. But the coalition of which the United States 
and Great Britain were a part proved it could not only stick together for 
the duration of a victorious war but also plan for the future. 

In my efforts toward this end I was fully aided by the spirit of 
understanding and friendship unfailingly demonstrated by British Foreign 
Secretary AnUiony Eden and by British Ambassadors Lothian and Halifax 
as wellas by the efforts of Ambassador Winant in London. Both countries, 
too, were immeasurably aided by the British Dominions, in particular 
Canada, who had a fundamental interest in seeing that the two major 
English-speaking nations moved forward in the same way toward the 
same goal. 

Throughout my twelve years at the State Department no sector of 
our foreign policy gave me more satisfaction or brought more fruitful 
results than our relations with Canada. In 19 33 cooperation between the 
two countries had sagged to a low point; the depression, the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act, and the Ottawa agreements had slashed their trade; 
and there was no adequate expression of the natural identity of the two 
countries, especially in the strategic and economic spheres. As I left office, 
we had built a solid economic relationship through two trade agreements 
and a truly wonderful industrial cooperation during the war; we had 
assured the strategic interdependence of the two countries through the 
establishment of the Permanent Joint Board of Defense; and our relations 
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in general had increased in extent and importance. They offered to the 
world the highest example o^f nations, bordering on each other and cherish¬ 
ing the same free institutions, working together for their mutual advan¬ 
tage. 

The masterly leadership and sincere friendship of Canada’s true 
statesman, Prime Minister Mackenzie King, contributed enormously to 
revitalizing the relations between the two countries. Canada is one of the 
few countries that have practiced in a model way the rules governing the 
right living together of nations. 

As I left office Canada flourished as an independent entity, fourth 
in industrial and military power among the United Nations, enjo3dng 
representation on an equal basis with the United States and the United 
Kingdom on certain of the key war boards and international agencies. 
We willingly agreed to the “functional policy” stated by Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King providing that small nations should be represented along 
with the great powers in those fields in which they could make a major 
contribution. In November, 1943, we recogni^d Canada’s heightened 
stature by increasing the rank of our representative Ray Atherton from 
Minister to Ambassador, while thoroughly capable Minister Leighton 
McCarthy became Canada‘'s Ambassador to the United States. 

Before I left office we had already begun to take up problems of 
postwar reconversion, such as the orderly disposition of defense projects in 
Canada, and the removal of wartime barriers such as our visa requirements 
for Canadian visitors, Canadian labor exit and foreign exchange controls, 
and Canadian and American export and import controls. We appreciated 
the fact that the unique relationship between the two countries stemmed 
largely from the traditional free mcA^ement of people and ideas across our 
border, and therefore that the wartime restrictions should not continue 
into the peace. 

Throughout, we had been careful to recognize Canada as a completely 
sovereign and independent nation, while at the same time taking no posi¬ 
tion that would affect her special ties with the United Kingdom and the 
other British Dominions. The question of Canada’s becoming a member of 
the Pan American movement of cooperation was not much discussed or 
specially urged either by Canada or by the United States, both having in 
mind the fact that, although Canada is free to make her own decisions, 
she gets in and fights alongside the British when the United Kingdom 
becomes involved in war. This did not prevent virtually the same close-in 
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relations and cooperation to every practical extent in the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere as would have occurred had Canada been a member of the Pan 
American system. Further steps should and doubtless will be taken to 
extend and strengthen these thoroughgoing cooperative relations. 







108: Indepenplence for India 


WHEN JAPAN STRUCK at Pearl Harbor, the importance 
of India in the pattern of the war suddenly increased many times. The 
Japanese soon overran Burma and stood at the borders of the subcon¬ 
tinent. Tension between the Indians and Britain, and tension among the 
religions and factions in India, offered Japan an opportunity if she were 
able to use it. India was on the highroad to what I considered the most 
fateful possibility of the war—a juncture of German and Japanese forces 
in the Indian Ocean, severing the United Kingdom from the Middle East 
and the Pacific Dominions. That great peninsula, with a population of 
400,000,000, was a source of materials essential to our own defense and 
our aid to Britain. Working wholeheartedly with the British, it could be 
of immense assistance in Britain's defense. Working against the British, 
it could be a frightful danger. 

The President and I, both before and after Pearl Harbor, were con¬ 
vinced that the Indians would cooperate better with the British if they 
were assured of independence, at least after the war. We at the State De¬ 
partment were already working on our proposal for positive steps to raise 
dependent peoples to political and economic levels where they could begin 
to govern themselves, after the manner of our policy toward the Philip¬ 
pines. The people of India were among those we had in mind. 

Nevertheless, we recognized that any change in India's constitutional 
status could be brought about only if Great Britain were in agreement, 
and we realized full well that, with Britain fighting for her life, we 
should take no step and utter no words that would impede her struggle. 
We also knew that the British Government, and Prime Minister Church¬ 
ill in particular, considered India their own problem, and that an attempt 
by the Uiiited States to bring pressure to solve it might give rise to 
controversy between our two Governments and peoples. It was therefore 
a delicate question how far we could go, in any representations to the 
British to grant independence, or in any actions that might encourage 
the Indians to demand it immediately. 

At the same time there was a danger that doing nothing would have 
unfavorable repercussions both on the general war effort and on ourselves. 
After Pearl Harbor we felt that failure to solve the Indian problem would 
hamper military operations in the Far East and might later constitute a 
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threat to peace when the war was over. And we also felt that our own 
position among the Asiatic peoples would be adversely affected by a 
belief on their part that we were helping Great Britain maintain her 
imperial policy in the Orient. 

With these two viewpoints in mind, we had to keep our discussions 
with Britain on the subject of Indian independence on as informal a basis 
as possible. In publicly stating our conviction that subject peoples should 
be assisted toward self-government and eventual independence, we kept 
our statements general, without making specific reference to India. But in 
private conversations the President talked very bluntly about India with 
Prime Minister Churchill just as I was talking with British Ambassador 
Halifax. The President was entirely of the same mind as myself. While 
for the sake of good relations with Britain we could not tell the country 
what we were saying privately, we were saying everything that the most 
enthusiastic supporter of India's freedom could have expected, and we 
were convinced that the American people were with us. 

Even before Pearl Harbor we had begun to see the need for more 
direct ties with India. Following a proposal delivered to me by Halifax 
on April 18, 1941, that an Indian official with the rank of Minister be 
attached to the British Embassy, we reached an agreement that a quasi¬ 
diploma tic American Mission should be established in New Delhi, and an 
Indian Agency General in Washington. Previously we had been repre¬ 
sented in India by consuls rather than by diplomatic officers. The Ameri¬ 
can mission was set up in October. Halifax presented to me the first Indian 
Agent General, Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, on November 25, a fortnight 
before Pearl Harbor. 

In 1941 we held discussions for a treaty of commerce and naviga¬ 
tion with the Government of India. Early in 1942, however, the British 
indicated that they preferred that discussions on the treaty be suspended 
until after the war; and we accordingly left it in abeyance. 

As early as the spring of 1941 I raised the question of Indian inde¬ 
pendence with Ambassador Halifax, when I saw him on May 7. f simply 
asked, in a general way, whether the British found it feasible to consider 
further acts of liberalizing the relations of the United Kingdom to India. 
Nothing came of this approach. 

Ambassador Winant advocated in a cable of August i that our Gov¬ 
ernment suggest to the British that they reach an agreement on Dominion 
status for India. Assistant Secretary Berle and Wallace Murray, Chief of 
the Near Eastern Division, supported this recommendation, but Under 
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Secretary Welles, in a memorandum to me on August 6, took the positi(Mi 
that our Government was not warranted in suggesting officially to the 
British Government what the status of India should be, and that, if the 
President wished to raise the question, he could discuss it in a very per¬ 
sonal, confidential way directly with Prime Minister Churchill. I agreed 
with Welles’s view. 

A few days later the President and the Prime Minister held their 
historic meeting on the Atlantic and agreed to the Atlantic Charter, Ar¬ 
ticle 3 of which said: “Third, they respect the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of government under which they will live; and they wish 
to see sovereign rights and self-government restored to those who have 
been forcibly deprived of them.” 

Mr. Churchill, however, in an address to the House of Commons on 
September 9, specifically excluded India and Burma from the application 
of the Atlantic Charter. He said that Article 3 applied only to European 
nations under Nazi occupation and had no effect on British policy as pre¬ 
viously enunciated relative to the development of constitutional govern^ 
ment in India, Burma, and other parts of the Empire. 

Ambassador Winant had tried to persuade the Prime Minister to 
eliminate this passage from his speech—without success. Mr. Churchill 
took the position that this was a question of internal British policy, and 
that the passage had the support of the Cabinet. 

Although neither the President nor L and my associates accepted this 
interpretation, we had no desire to engage in an altercation with the 
British. Nevertheless then and in succeeding years we took appropriate 
occasions to state to the public and to the British Government our position 
that the Atlantic Charter applied tp all peoples alike seeking independence 
in every part of the world. 

In my radio address of July 23, 1942, I had India in mind, among 
other peoples, when I said: 

■We have always believed—and we believe today—that all peoples, 
without distinction of race, color, or religion, who are prepared and will¬ 
ing to accept the responsibilities of liberty, are entitled to its enjoyment. 
We have always sought—and we seek today—to encourage and aid all 
who aspire to freedom to establish their right to it by preparing them¬ 
selves to assume its obligations. We have striven to meet squarely our own 
re^onsibility in this respect—in Cuba, in the Philippines, and wherever 
else it has devolved upon us. It has been our purpose in the past—and will 
remain our purpose in the future—to use the full measure of our influence 
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to support attainment of freedom by all peoples who, by their acts, show 
themselves worthy of it and ready for it.” 

On August 8, 1942, in connection with an Office of War Information 
suggestion for an exchange of messages between the President and the 
Prime Minister on the anniversary of the signing of the Atlantic Charter, 
British Minister Sir Ronald Campbell wrote me saying that Foreign Secre¬ 
tary Eden hoped that any such messages, if they were to deal with the 
interpretation of the Charter, would be carefully concerted, and that any 
reference to India or Burma in the messages or in any public statements 
by this Government would be consistent with the Prime Minister’s state¬ 
ment of September 9, 1941 - 

While the anniversary message sent by the President to the Prime 
Minister on August 14, 1942, and published, did not go into the question 
of interpretation of the Charter, I discussed this point-blank with Am¬ 
bassador Halifax on August 24. I said to him that, according to my idea 
of the Charter’s proper construction and practical application, it should 
be universally applied to all nations and peoples to all peoples, whatso¬ 
ever their condition, and whatsoever shade of independence and freedom 
they might aspire to. 

Halifax replied that some high officials of his Government were in 
the act of preparing an interpretation and application of the Atlantic 
Charter as it would relate to the British Empire. 

I commented that, while it was not my business except in a general 
sense, in my judgment the application of the Charter should be made 
universal, and the British Empire would probably run into constant 
difficulties if it should seek to have the Atlantic Charter applied in sepa¬ 
rate compartments, so to speak. 

Some of the hesitation we had in taking up with the British the sub¬ 
ject of independence for India vanished after the Japanese attacked at 
Pearl Harbor and began to overrun the Far East. Prior to that time India 
could be considered a purely British object of concern. From then on 
India became an object of concern to us as well, from the viewpoint of 
winning the war. We were rendered more uneasy by the fact that the 
political situation in India seemed to be deteriorating. 

President Roosevelt discussed India with Prime Minister Churchill 
during his visit to Washington in December, 1941, but no conclusions 
were arrived at. The President sent Ambassador Winant in London a tele¬ 
gram on February 25, 1942, saying that the situation in India gave him 
some concern, particularly in view of the possible necessity of retiring 
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slowly from Burma to India. He said lie gathered that the people of India 
would not give sufficiently enthusiastic support to the British defense. He 
therefore requested the Ambassador—or W. Averell Harriman, who was 
then in London on an official mission—to give him a “slant” on what 
Prime Minister Churchill thought relative to new Anglo-Indian relation¬ 
ships. The President concluded that he was hesitant to send the Prime 
Minister a direct message because it was not, strictly, our business; but, 
from the viewpoint of the conduct of the war, it was nevertheless of great 
interest to us. 

Harriman replied on the following day that the Prime Minister told 
him the picture with regard to India was not yet definite, and that the 
Prime Minister intended to cable the President himself within a few days. 
A fortnight later Mr. Churchill announced the mission of Sir Stafford 
Cripps to India to lay before Indian leaders proposals of the Cabinet look¬ 
ing toward the eventual attainment of self-government. During Cripps’s 
stay in India the President made every possible effort to prevent the nego¬ 
tiations from failing. I thought the British proposals were a far-reaching 
step in the right direction, but the Indian leaders turned them down. Mr. 
Roosevelt still sought to keep matters from reaching an open break by 
persuading Mr, Churchill to delay Cripps’s return to Britain; but without 
success. Colonel Louis Johnson, formerly Assistant Secretary of War, 
whom the President had appointed his personal representative to India, 
had arrived in New Delhi during the stay of the Cripps mission, and he 
also had made earnest efforts to facilitate a satisfactory settlement. 

The situation in India worsened instead of improving, and on June 3, 
1942, I asked Ambassador Halifax to come to see me and discuss it. I 
said we had received disquieting news from India that explosive conditions 
might make their appearance during coming weeks and months. Halifax 
asked whether, in my opinion, an impartial commission should be sent to 
India to investigate and' report. I said I was not sufficiently informed to 
discuss this definitely. 

To Indian Agent General Bajpai, who came to see me on June 15^ 
I said that Mahatma Gandhi to all intents and purposes was playingf 
into the hands of the Japanese by preaching nonresistance, and that no 
practical steps of resistance were being advocated by the other leaders, 
including Nehru. When the Agent General replied that Gandhi’s influence 
was strong only when he went to certain cities and called upon the people 
to adopt his nonresistance policy, I commented that Gandhi could go 
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within a short time to many populous areas and get deadly results by his 
preaching. 

Ambassador Halifax called again on June i8 to give me the substance 
of a telegram from the British Secretary of State for India, Leopold S. 
Amery. This suggested that Halifax might think it desirable to let me, 
or also the President, know that the British Government would be forced 
to take “drastic measures” against Mahatnla Gandhi and the Indian Con¬ 
gress Party if the civil disobedience movement were launched which 
Gandhi was apparently contemplating to hasten Britain’s withdrawal from 
India. 

I asked Halifax whether he had any further thoughts on the impar¬ 
tial commission he had suggested at our previous meeting. He said Amery’s 
opinion was that a mission of one or more persons sent by an American 
university to India to investigate and report on India’s constitutional 
future, with suggestions’as to a solution, might be beneficial in an educa¬ 
tional way to America and might also have some advantageous effect on 
the Indian situation. He himself, however, did not think such a mission 
could have any effect on the immediate situation in India, 

Chiang Kai-shek had cabled the President, asking our help in an 
effort to solve the Indian problem. My associates and I assisted in pre¬ 
paring the President’s reply, which was given to the Chinese Ambassador 
on August 13: 

“I think,” said Mr. Roosevelt, “your position and mine should be 
to make it clear to the British Government and to Mr, Gandhi and his 
followers that we have not the moral right to force ourselves upon the 
British or the Congress Party; but that we should make it clear to both 
(tides that you and I stand in the position of friends who will gladly help 
If we are called on by both sides. 

“At the same time I think we should intimate to both sides that be¬ 
cause both of them and China and the United States and all the other 
United Nations are in a struggle for existence, the assistance of India 
In vital to the common cause, including the cause of the people of India 
Ihemselves.” 

The President remarked that he had delivered the same opinion at 
a meeting of the Pacific War Council the day before. He cited the thirteen 
American colonies in 1775 as an example for India, saying: “Each Colony 
was a separate sovereignty. They set up differing republican forms of gov- 
rrnment. They had a loose Confederation, but when their independence 
WHS acknowledged in 1783 they '-ealized they must have a breathing spell 
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before they could set up a permanent constitutional form of federal gov¬ 
ernment. They, therefoite, went through a six-year period of trial and 
error and discussion. Finally, they adopted a Federal Constitution which 
is in existence today—one hundred and fifty-three years later.” 

British Minister Sir Ronald Campbell gave me on August 8 a copy 
of a message to the President from Clement Attlee, in Mr. ChurchilFs 
absence, stating the British Government’s intention to arrest Gandhi and 
certain other Indian leaders if the program for civil disobedience went 
into effect. This would be done to render the movement abortive by 
moving and detaining its leaders and to prevent widespread demonstra¬ 
tions and disorders. Mr. Attlee expressed the confidence of his Govern¬ 
ment that the President would agree that there was no other course open 
to them either from the viewpoint of the war effort or from that of orderly 
political advance in India itself. 

I inquired of the Minister with some emphasis whether his Govern^ 
ment had prepared a succinct statement showing the essential conditions 
and preparations necessary to enable India to set up the complete struc¬ 
ture of an independent Government if independence should be granted at 
once. This might also show equally clearly the difficulties the Indiana 
would experience in an attempt immediately to establish and carry into 
successful operation an entirely independent government—if not the im¬ 
possibility of their doing so. 

Sir Ronald seemed very much interested in the point I had raised 
interrogatively, especially in its psychological aspect in both the Empir©^ 
and in other parts of the world. 

The President on August 13 sent me the Attlee message along wit& 
a short memorandum saying: “This came in five days ago from Attlee ill 
the absence of his chief. Frankly, I think it is best not to reply to-iUi 
What is your view?” 

Answering on August 15, I said: “You and other officials of this 
Government during past months earnestly laid before Prime Minister 
Churchill and other British officials the unequivocal attitude of yourself ' 
in favor of an adjustment on a basis that could and should be mutuallyi^ 
agreed upon in the relations between the home Government of Great 
Britain and either officials or certain political leaders headed by Mr*- 
Gandhi in India.” 

Referring also to my conversations with Halifax and the efforts madt' 
by Colonel Johnson, I said our attitude had not been one of partisan^ip- 
toward either contender, and in these circumstances there was scarcely* 
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more to add in relation to the Attlee message. I concluded, however, with 
the following suggestion: 

“It would seem that if the British Government wquld repeat with full 
emphasis its proposal of independence to India at the end of the war, and 
accompany it by a statement of the adjustments to be made prior to the 
announcement of independence, including some reference to the equal in¬ 
terest of India with the twenty-eight nations in resisting the Axis Powers, 
It would clarify public opinion and might lead to the resumption of dis¬ 
cussions between Great Britain and the Indian leaders. In any event, it 
ought to have the effect of reducing the feeling of tension in India.” 

We were now preoccupied with an additional development, of direct 
concern to ourselves. As part of the United States’ operations in support 
of China, American military units, particularly air and supply forces, had 
been sent to India. Disturbing indications reached us that Congress Party 
lupporters were tending to believe that American forces were in India for 
the purpose of supporting British rule. A telegram from Lauchlin Currie, 
ipecial envoy of the President, prompted a memorandum which I sent the 
President on August 12, after consulting the W’ar Department, with a 
draft of appropriate instructions to be sent the American forces in India 
und to be published. 

The President having approved the draft of instructions I attached, 
we made these public on the following day, August 12. We stated that the 
Role purpose of the American forces in India was to prosecute the war 
of the United Nations against the Axis Powers, primarily to aid China. 
American forces were not to indulge to the slightest degree in any other 
jiclivities unless India should be attacked by the Axis Powers, in which 
event they would aid in defending India. They were to exercise scrupulous 
cure to avoid the slightest participation in India’s internal political prob¬ 
lems, or even the appearance of participating. In the event of internal 
disturbances they were to resort to defensive measures only if their own 
personal safety or that of other American citizens was threatened or if 
American military supplies and equipment required protection. 

Meantime the President had received an appeal for assistance from 
(iiiiulhi, to which he asked me to prepare a reply. Our response stated in 
effect that this Government had consistently striven for and supported 
policies of fair dealing and fair play and all related principles looking 
Inward the creation of harmonious relations between nations. Neverthe¬ 
less, now that war had come as a result of Axis dreams of world conquest 
end enslavement, we, together with many other nations, were making a 
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supreme effort to defeat the enemies of mankind. The letter concluded 
with the hope that “our cf)mmon interest in democracy and righteousness 
will enable your countrymen and mine to make common cause against a 
common enemy.It attached a copy of my address of July 23* 

This letter went forward to our Mission in New Delhi on August 5 
for delivery to Gandhi. By the time it arrived, however, Gandhi bad been 
put in jail. We then faced a decision as to whether to ask the British to 
deliver it to Gandhi, whether to deliver it to the only Congress Party 
leader not then in prison, who was antagonistic to Gandhi, or to retain 
it in the Mission's files until it could be delivered to Gandhi directly* I 
recommended the third choice to the President, who agreed. The letter 
could not be delivered until two years later. 

With the unleashing of the campaign of civil disobedience, and with 
the arrest of the Indian leaders, India now became a scene of violence 
and unrest. The President and I were keenly perturbed lest this situation 
promote Japanese conquest and Chinese discouragement. 

I raised the question of India with Ambassador Halifax on Septem¬ 
ber 17, 19424 and asked if there were any prospect of a resumption of 
conversations between the United Kingdom and the Indian leaders. Hali-* 
fax replied that this would have to wait until Indian violence and resist¬ 
ance had ceased. I thereupon remarked that during this deadlock there 
was in prospect in the United States a general movement of agitation 
against Great Britain and in favor of independence for India which might 
create complications later on. 

Prime Minister Churchill and Mr. A±ery, the Secretary of State for 
India, having made strong speeches concerning India a few days beforeji 
I said I was wondering if speeches adequately firm to meet resistance, but 
at the same time expressing sympathy for India and calling attention to 
the British policy which gave such former colonies as Canada, Australiui 
New Zealand, and South Africa the equivalent of independence and td 
the continuance of this policy looking toward independence for Indifti 
might not be preferable to speeches of a blunt nature. 

“More moderate and sympathetic speeches,” I said, “could make it 
clear that the British Government desires to resume its course of going 
forward with its program for Indian independence just as quickly as this 
movement of violence ceases, and at the same time remove any impression 
that the British Government is being moved by undue pressure or threats. 
If the British could reach a point where they could announce that Indian 
resistance had definitely terminated, and that the British Government 
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was therefore moving back to the resumption of further consideration of 
its original plans for granting independence to India, and if this step 
soon could be followed by conferences between even one person represent¬ 
ing Great Britain and one person representing India, so as to make it 
appear that the situation was on the move in the right direction, this, in 
my judgment, would have a most wholesome psychological effect on the 
public opinion of other nations and India as well.” 

The Ambassador did not take issue with my views. 

The Indian situation, however, grew more bitter as Gandhi and the 
other leaders stayed in jail and the passive resistance movement went on. 

At that juncture I recommended to the President that he send Wil¬ 
liam Phillips, former Under Secretary of State and Ambassador to Italy, 
one of our most competent diplomats, to India as his personal representa¬ 
tive. (Colonel Johnson had returned to the United States.) The President 
agreed. 

I cabled Phillips, then in London with the Office of Strategic Services, 
comprehensive instructions on November 20, 1942, which the President 
had approved. I said that the President and I and the entire Government 
earnestly favored freedom for all dependent peoples at the earliest date 
practicable. Our course in dealing with the Philippines offered, I thought, 
a perfect example of how a nation should treat a colony or a dependency 
in cooperating with it to make all necessary preparations for freedom. We 
offered this as a strong example to all other countries and their depend- , 
encies. 

The President and I had not become partisans of either Great Britain 
or India, I added, and to do so would seriously handicap us in dealing 
with the other side. We had sought fellowship freely and in a thoroughly 
friendly way with both British and Indian peoples, especially their leaders, 
without making ourselves partisans in our acts and utterances to the 
extent of generating friction and ill feeling. 

Therefore, I went on, we could not bring pressure to bear on the 
British, but we could in a friendly spirit talk bluntly and earnestly to 
appropriate British officials so long as they understood that it was our 
])urpose to treat them in a thoroughly friendly way. Objectionable pres¬ 
sure upon either side would probably result not in progress but only in 
exasperation and, with the British, in a possible disturbance of our unity 
of command and of cooperation both during and after the war. 

I concluded that the settlement of the Indian problem had an added 
interest for us by reason of its relation to the war. This fact probably 
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gave us an opportunity to speak more freely and earnestly than we other¬ 
wise could, so long as we/made it clear that we were speaking from a 
genuine friendship and will to cooperate both during the war and after it. 

Shortly after Phillips arrived in New Delhi he found India confront¬ 
ing a dangerous situation, Gandhi, who had been in jail for some months, 
was apparently on the verge of death as a result of his prolonged fast. It 
seemed likely that, if Gandhi died in jail, India would explode in a revolu¬ 
tion that would require extraordinary efforts to contain it and might invite 
the Japanese to invade the subcontinent. 

Phillips cabled on February i6 asking Vhether, if he learned that 
Gandhi’s death was imminent, the President and I would approve of his 
informally approaching the Viceroy of India, Lord Linlithgow, to express 
the deep concern we felt over-the political crisis in India. The following 
day I cabled Phillips that the President and I concurred in his suggestion, 
and that he might also, at his discretion, express our hope that a way 
might be found to avoid the deterioration in the Indian situation which 
was almost sure to follow the death of Gandhi. 

On the day I received Phillip’s cable, February i6, I said to Am¬ 
bassador Halifax that I had a feeling that if Gandhi should die during 
his fast acute conditions might arise which it would be important to fore^ 
see and prepare against. He said his Government was giving this the 
closest attention. 

I then raised with him the question whether the British might find 
it possible and advisable to consider certain additions to the Cripps pro¬ 
posals made to the Indian leaders. I emphasized this possibility by again 
expressing my fear of the dangers which might arise from the sudden death 
of Gandhi. 

Four days later, February 20, I saw Halifax again, and this time said 
that the President desired me to take up the matter of Gandhi’s fast and 
express his view that Gandhi should not be allowed to die in prison. 

Halifax said his Government was very desirous that Phillips should 
avoid any public reference to the Gandhi matter at this time. 

I replied that Phillips was in a very difficult and unsatisfactory situa¬ 
tion in this connection, and that the Viceroy of India had forbidden him 
to call on him just then on the ground that it would be exceedingly dan¬ 
gerous to the British-Indian situation. I referred again to Phillips’s instruc¬ 
tions from the President and myself to the effect that he would not be 
expected to remain absolutely quiet and nonvocal, and said that the 
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President now went much further and emphasized his position that the 
British should not allow Gandhi to die in prison. 

“A vital question for the British to consider from their standpoint,” 
I said, “would seem to be whether they cannot deal more effectively with 
the situation with Gandhi alive than if he were dead and his supporters 
were claiming martyrdom.” - 

The Ambassador said he would get this message to his Government 
without delay. 

Two days later he brought to Under Secretary Welles, in my tem¬ 
porary absence, a telegram from Prime Minister Churchill asking 
Halifax to make it clear to me and to his contacts that the British 
Government would not in any circumstances alter the course it was pur¬ 
suing about Gandhi. Therefore great embarrassment between the British 
and American Governments would be created by any American interven¬ 
tion. Mr. Churchill earnestly hoped that Britain’s difficulties would not 
be added to at so critical a moment, and said the Ambassador could be 
sure there would be no weakness in London. He asked Halifax to lay the 
whole matter before Harry Hopkins. 

Welles communicated the matter to President Roosevelt, who replied 
that the United States Government would say nothing further now, but 
that, in the event that Gandhi died, he would have some statement to 
make. The President also suggested, that, in that event, I make clear the 
fact that this Government had expressed its concern over the possibility 
of Gandhi’s death and its belief that the diffkulties in the Indian situation 
would be less great if he were alive than if he were permitted to die. 

The following month, during the visit of Foreign Secretary Eden to 
Washington, I pointed out to him on March 22 that we had made a real 
effort to keep down anti-British sentiment in this country growing out of 
the situation in India, and that we had done our best to prevent the ques¬ 
tion from becoming a matter of serious contention. 

The President asked Phillips to return to the United States by the 
end of April or the beginning of May for a month’s visit to report to us 
on the situation in India. Developments in India during Phillips’s visit 
here were such that he did not return to New Delhi; another important 
|)ost was awaiting him, on the staff of General Eisenhower in London. His 
n[)pointment as the President’s personal representative in India, however, 
continued in effect. 

On April 19, 1943, Phillips sent me a copy of a letter to the Presi- 
d(Mit summing up Iiis impressions on the situation in India. He said in his 
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covering letter that the impressions did not make very pleasant reading, 
but nevertheless he felt be ought to send them to the President and me 
for whatever they were worth. He said India was in a state of inertia, 
prostration, divided counsels, and helplessness, with growing distrust and 
dislike for the British, and disappointment and disillusion with regard to 
Americans. The British had been completely successful in their policy of 
“keeping the lid on” and suppressing any movement among the Indians 
that might be interpreted as being toward independence. British armies 
dominated the picture; twenty thousand Congress leaders remained in 
jail without trial, 

Phillips said it was hard to discover, either in New Delhi or in other 
parts of India, any pronounced war spirit against Japan, even on the 
part of the British. Rather, the British seemed to feel that their responsi¬ 
bility lay on the Indian side of the Burma-Assam frontier. Unless the 
present atmosphere changed for the better, we Americans should have to 
bear the burden of the coming campaign in that part of the world and 
could not count on more than token assistance from the British in British 
India. 

Our inability to influence British policy in India, coupled with the 
presence of our troops in that area, gradually gave rise toward the end 
of 1943 to considerable anti-American feeling among the Indians, who 
felt that we were buttressing the British Empire. The President, seeing 
this in numerous dispatches, sent me a memorandum on January 17, i 944 > 
saying: “What would you thihk of my telling the press something like the 
enclosed if I am asked? I think it would clear up a good deal of anti- 
American feeling in India.’’ 

I replied two days later, after consulting with my associates, saying 
that I thought the proposed statement would be very helpful, and sug¬ 
gesting two changes in wording proposed by Wallace Murray, Chief of' the 
Near Eastern Division. The President made the statement on February i. 
“The American objectives in India or elsewhere in continental Asia,” he 
said, “are to expel and defeat the Japanese, in the closest collaboration 
with our British, Chinese, and other Allies in that theater. ... No matter 
what individual or individuals command in given areas, the purpose is 
the same. . . . Nobody in India or anywhere else in Asia will misunder¬ 
stand the presence there of American armed forces if they will believe, ^ 
we do at home, that their job is to assure the defeat of Japan, without 
which there can be no opportunity for any of us to enjoy and expand th® 
freedoms for which we fight.” 
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We took all steps we could to dissociate our activities in India, which 
merely served as a base for our operations in aid of China, from those 
of the British. We likewise took care to keep all American propaganda 
work based in India, other than that of a purely psychological warfare 
nature directed against the enemy, completely separate from similar work 
by the British. 

In the summer of 1944 an unexpected and serious issue rose between 
Us and the British when an American columnist published a large portion 
of the previously mefitioned letter which Phillips had written to the Presi¬ 
dent on April 19, 1943. This publication created excitement in the United 
States and resentment in Britain. Beginning with a visit to me by British 
Minister Campbell on the day of publication, July 25, 1944, the British 
repeatedly protested and requested our Government to issue a statement 
dissociating ourselves from the views expressed in the letter. 

On August 15, however, we sent the President a memorandum stat- 
Ing: “ It is the Department’s feeling that it would be impossible to issue 
a statement satisfactory to the British inasmuch as we share in general 
the views expressed in the Ambassador’s letter. Unless you feel that 
we should comply with the British request, I would appreciate having your 
permission to tell the British that we consider it preferable to make no 
public statement on the subject.” The President went along with this view. 

The question received considerable airing in Congress, particularly 
when Phillips’s resignation from Eisenhower’s staff was announced. We 
niafie a statement, however, to Representative Sol Bloom, chairman of 
the House Committee of Foreign Affairs, showing that there was no con¬ 
nection between Phillips’s resignation, given on July 19, and the publica- 
tlt)n of the letter, made on July 25. 

The British did not easily let the matter drop. Ambassador Halifax 
called on me on September 8 arid very pressingly urged that the President 
at an early press conference refer to the Phillips letter without mentioning 
It and speak well of the Indian military forces, and then correct any im-, 
prrHsion that the British were not aiding in the war against Japan. 

1 talked this over with the President, who said he could and would 
make such a statement. He did not make it; but he joined with Prime 
Minister Churchill a week later in making a Joint statement at the Quebec 
Tonference that all the nations concerned with the war in the Orient were 
•*ardent” to engage against the Japanese the massive forces which they 
were marshaling. 

'J'liroughout these years of political disturbance, we gave India what 
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economic assistance we could. In March, 1942, the President appointed 
Henrv F Grady, former Assistant Secretary of State, to head an economi^ 
missis to India to study the subcontinent’s needs. The mission proposed 
a program of assistance which, however, could be implemented only m 

small part because of the shortage of shipping. ^ 

When a serious famine developed in Bengal in i 943 ) we ma ^ 
to secure from the all too inadequate rice stocks in the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere an allocation of rice for India. The British representatives on the 
Combined Food Board in Washington insisted, however, that the responsir, 
bility for Indian food requirements be left to Britain, and we per orce 

WhL I left the State Department at the end of November, 1944, the 
situation in India was still acute. The United Nations’ military progress 
in the Pacific had largely removed the danger of a Japanese attack; but 
the danger of internal explosions was still ever present. We had ta en 
every occasion we legitimately could to make clear our view that India 
should receive independence, but we had also proceeded with great cau- r 
tion so as not to antagonize either the British or the Indians. India con¬ 
tinued to be one of the principal foci of our general policy on dependent 
peoples. And we had the conviction that, soon after the war ended, India, f 

must, and would, be granted independence. ^ 

Toward India’s neighbor to the north, Afghanistan, our policy as- , 
sumed. a new importance with our entry into the war and with the mani- , 
fest plans of the Germans to penetrate into western Asia en route to In la. , 
The mountain country’s strategic position on the northwest frontier of 
India, the hostility of its people to both the British and the Russianl,j 
and the pro-German sentiment existing there, made it imperative for Ul 
to develop our relations with the Afghans. In February, 1942, we assigned! 
a Foreign Service officer to Kabul, their capital, with instructions to op«l 
a Legation- and the President on May 2 appointed Cornelius Van HJ 
Engert our Minister to Afghanistan. In June, 1943, the Afghans opened 

a Legation in Washington. . , , 1* 1 -il 

We forthwith lent what assistance we could m both a cultural anQI 
an economic way. Grants-in-aid were given to American teachers acapl*J 
ing posts in Afghanistan’s higher schools. Assistance was given the Goi^ 
ernment in employing American engineers to develop irrigation project|| 
We tried to support the country’s economy by continuing the importation! 
into the United States of karakuls and other Afghan produce, and facing 
tating the export of manufactured articles to Afghanistan. 
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Toward the end of my years at the State Department^ when it became 
apparent that the Germans could no longer carry out their plans of driving 
into the Middle East and effecting a juncture with the Japanese, we 
nevertheless continued our policy of cooperation with Afghanistan. We 
had in mind the possibility that a breakdown in Afghanistan’s internal 
economy might lead to serious political disorders along the northwest 
frontier of India which would tie down a number of Allied troops. We also 
believed that the prestige we might acquire in Afghanistan would favor¬ 
ably affect our position in other Moslem areas in the Middle East. And 
we thought that, if it ever became economically feasible to develop oil 
and mineral resources in Afghanistan, a friendly attitude there toward 
the United States would be helpful. 

On only one occasion did we take political action with regard to 
Afghanistan. This was in May, 1943, when we received reports that the 
British and Russians might be planning a joint demand on the Afghan 
Government that it expel the German and Italian diplomatic staffs. We 
felt that the Government’s compliance with this demand might result in 
Its overthrow by the tribes and in the creation of disorder. We accordingly 
Informed the British Government that if any such demand were made 
the United States Government would openly disassociate itself from the 
iUmarche. The British replied that they had no present intention of ask¬ 
ing for the expulsion of the Axis representatives, and that a request they 
Imd made for a reduction in the number of such representatives was not 
In the form of a demand. The Afghan Government brought about the 
ili*[)arture of a few Axis representatives and arrested certain Axis agents. 

Partly as a result of our efforts, Afghanistan throughout the war 
pre.sented no element of trouble. The northwest frontier of India was 
urnired against becoming a sore spot of disorder and a base for propa- 
ujuula and other operations by the Axis. 








109: The Near East Looms Big 


THE NEAR EAST, in which our Government had evinced 
only a slight interest for a century and a half, became through the de¬ 
mands of World War II a vital area in the conduct of our foreign relations* 
Those legendary and, to the average American, somewhat shadowy coun¬ 
tries of Asia Minor, whose names were linked with Bible lore and ancient 
history, suddenly presented us with concrete problems of the moment^ 
requiring almost daily decisions and affecting our ties with other major 
nations. Iran (once known to us as Persia), Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Lebanon, 
and Syria began to appear more and more in American print, not as lands 
of the ancients but as cogs in the machine of war, Palestine, already 
known not only as the Holy Land but also as the goal of the Zionists and 
the kernel of the struggle between Jews and Arabs, took on new signifi¬ 
cance because of the war. The cities of Tehran, Bagdad, Beirut, and 
Damascus, which had,heard the tread of armies of long-past centuries, 
now quivered under the roar of tanks or bombers. 

Prior to June, 1941, when Hitler became engrossed in his struggle 
with Russia, the Near East was one of the immediate points of German 
ambition. British and Free French troops had to invade Syria in 1941 
to prevent the Germans, with Vichy France acquiescing, from using it aS 
a base to penetrate into the Middle East and support a rebellion in Iraq* 
In my eyes the Near East offered the greatest danger of the war, the 
possible juncture of German and Japanese forces, effectively cutting the 
world in two. » 

After the Nazi invasion of the U.S.S.R., the Near East became to the 
British and us a corridor for sending supplies to the embattled Russians, 
Iran being our major highway. We had to negotiate with Iran and other 
Near Eastern countries, and with Britain and Russia, for this purpose. At 
the same time we were in frequent diplomatic contact with Moscow and 
London to prevent dissension from rising between them over the Near 
East, and to forestall any thought on their part of dividing that region 
into spheres of influence. 

Our policy was predicated on our belief that all the countries of the 
Near East should eventually be fully independent. Toward that end we 
furthered the legitimate aspirations of the Arab states toward an Arab 
federation, and we fought the attempt of General de Gaulle’s committee 
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to prevent the peoples of Syria and of Lebanon from achieving independ¬ 
ence. We also worked hard to bring the Near Eastern states into the 
United Nations. 

We likewise had our own interests to protect, principally the vast oil 
concessions in Saudi Arabia, held exclusively by American companies, as 
well as our large oil interests in Iraq and Kuwait, held jointly with citizens 
of other countries. 

In pursuit of all these objectives we had to be ready to lend financial 
and other assistance to the countries of the Near East, including the send¬ 
ing of economic, military, and other missions, to establish closer diplomatic 
relations with them, and to exert our diplomatic influence, when necessary, 
upon them or upon our major Allies. 

President Roosevelt and I agreed, in August, 1942, on a plan of pro¬ 
cedure in the Near East and on a basic statement of our policy in that 
region, after the State Department and the Joint Chiefs of Staff had care¬ 
fully studied the whole situation. I thereupon cabled Ambassador Winant 
in London to show our plan to the British and obtain their concurrence. 

In support of our proposed plan we stressed the serious consequences 
the loss of the Near East would have for the United Nations, and we em¬ 
phasized that every possible political and military effort had to be made 
to retain that vital area. The United States, we said, continued to have a 
unique position in the area, where our influence and prestige were still 
high because the Near Eastern peoples realized that we had no vested 
political or territorial interests there. This widespread good will toward 
us had developed into a deep-seated belief to this effect among the Near 
Eastern peoples, principally as a result of a century of American philan¬ 
thropic, educational, and missionary efforts that no material interests or 
motives had ever tarnished. Such a position was occupied by none of the 
other United Nations. 

We suggested therefore that we take specific steps with regard to the 
Near East: the appointment to Syria and Lebanon of a diplomatic agent; 
the issuance of a policy declaration by our Government with respect to 
the Near East; and the sefiding of an American mission, partly economic, 
partly military, to that area, although we recognized that the military 
responsibility for the region continued to be primarily British. 

Finally we proposed that the American mission should use four main 
arguments in its approach to the Near East: first, the United Nations’ 
military pow^ and potentialities; second, the inevitable political and 
economic enslavement that the Near Eastern peoples would suffer, as had 
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those in all the occupied countries, in the event of an Axis victory; third, J 
the Near Eastern peoples’^own interest and their better prospects for eco- I 
nomic and political development in a United Nations victory; fourth, the I 
assurance of this country’s support, after the war, for their aspirations I 
toward independence if, in line with the Atlantic Charter and American 1 
foreign policy, the peoples of the Near East actively assisted in winning j 

the war. _ I 

I likewise sent Winant the text of the proposed basic statement of I 
policy, built around and quoting my radio address of July 23, 1942, when I 
I said: “It has been our purpose in the past—and will remain our pnr- I 
pose in the future—to use the full measure of our influence to support || 
attainment of freedom by all peoples who, by their acts, show themselves j) 
worthy of it and ready for it.’^ I 

The British reaction was more unfavorable than favorable. Eden j 
welcomed our proposal to appoint a diplomatic agent to Syria and Leba- | 
non, but Mr. Churchill opposed the wording of our proposed declaration. 
The British, in an aide-memoire, saw “considerable dangers” in it; they i 
thought the emphasis on “freedom” and “liberty” inappropriate in so far 
as the independent countries of the Near East were concerned, and apt 
to have dangerous repercussions in so far as Palestine and the Levantine 
states—Syria and Lebanon—were concerned. The aide-memoire also dep* 
recated the dispatch of an American mission of the character outlined, ^ 
but indicated that the assignment of American specialized personnel to I 
work with the British in those fields would be welcomed. 

In consequence of this reaction, we did not pursue our proposal for ! 
a declaration of policy, and we did not take up the matter with the Frencll 1 
National Committee, as we had intended. We did not, however, drop the 
idea of greater American participation in the affairs of the Near East, 
but took numerous steps relating to the countries of that region. I 

Iran probably attracted more of our attention than any other countiyj 
in the Near East. With the British and the Russians occupying portionil 
of that country, and with Americans using Iranian routes for the dispatch | 
of supplies to Russia, Iran became the only common meeting place of the 
three major nations where they might work out a plan for the treatment I 
and development of small nations. This was particularly important he-j 
cause Iran for more than a century had been a diplomatic battlegroundj 
for predominance between Britain and Russia. The President believediJ 
and I with him, that Iran, possibly because of the very difficulties inhereatj 
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in the problem, offered us a unique opportunity to see what an unselfish 
American policy could do in raising the status of her national life. 

Prior to the war our relations with Iran had never been of great im¬ 
portance. Iranian foreign relations had been oriented toward Russia and 
Britain. In the 1920’s German technicians entered Iran by the hundreds, 
and Germany flooded the country with cheap goods. This German pene¬ 
tration later proved unfortunate for Iran, since it caused the British and 
Russians to invade her in 1941. The Iranian Government, under the hard- 
headed, ultrasensitive dictator, Shah Reza Pahlavi, from 1925 to 1941, 
had itself been an obstacle in the way of better American-Iranian rela¬ 
tions. Reza Pahlavi, while trying to shut the door to any foreign influence, 
periodically complained to other Governments against any comment in 
the foreign press he considered injurious to Iran. He closed the Iranian 
Legation in Washington in 1936 because his Minister was unfortunately 
arrested in a traffic incident in Maryland, and opened it again only after 
a personal visit to Tehran in 1938 by Wallace Murray, Chief of the 
Division of Near Eastern Affairs. 

At the time the British occupied southern Iran and the Russians 
northern Iran in August, 1941, both the British and the Iranian Govern¬ 
ment requested our support. The British wanted us to back the Anglo- 
.Soviet representations to Tehran demanding the expulsion of most of the 
large German colony in Iran, which seemed to be a danger to the Allies 
[larticularly because Iran lay just to the south of the Russian oil fields 
toward which the Germans were then driving hard. Though refusing to 
associate our Government with these joint representations, I instructed 
Minister Dreyfus at Tehran to express to the Iranians our sincere hope 
that all the requisite measures were being taken by the Iranian Govern¬ 
ment to prevent Nazi activities from spreading—a development that 
would inevitably be disastrous to it. 

The Iranian Minister, Mohammed Shayesteh, on the other hand, 
called on me on August,22 to ask on behalf of his Government what we 
Hhould be disposed to do to prevent the threatened British invasion. I em¬ 
phasized to him then and in later conversations the global nature of the 
conflict with the Axis and my belief that Iran should take all possible 
(heps to avoid being of any assistance to the Axis and to aid the Allies. 

Shah Reza Pahlavi, however, blindly pursuing a narrow policy of 
neutrality and nationalism, and refusing to heed our friendly advice to 
look at the w'ar from a broader viewpoint, temporized until it was too 
lute. The British and Russians invaded his country on August 25. The 
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Shah thereupon cabled President Roosevelt, asking for his intervention 
“to put an end to these acts of aggression.” The President sent this to me 
on August 30 for a reply. Our response, which went out on September 2, 
followed the line of my conversations with the Iranian Minister, placing 
the Anglo-Soviet-Iranian dispute in its true light as one small element 
in the vast effort to stop Hitler’s ambition of world conquest. The Presi¬ 
dent also informed the Shah’ that we had noted the British and Russian 
statements to Iran that they had no designs on the independence or 
territorial integrity of that country. He added that we had already sought 
information from the British and Soviet Governments as to their immedi¬ 
ate as well as long-range plans and intentions in Iran, and had suggested 
to them the advisability of a public statement to all free peoples of the 
world reiterating their assurances cencerning Iranis independence. 

I had made these approaches in conferring on August 27 with Soviet 
Ambassador Oumansky and British Charge d’Affaires Campbell, and I 
took this suggestion up again in cables to London and Moscow on Septem¬ 
ber 4. A fortnight later, the stubborn Shah Reza Pahlavi abdicated and 
was succeeded by the Crown Prince, Mohammed Reza Pahlavi, who 
was more disposed to cooperate with the Allies. Although the British and 
Russians did not at that time issue the declaration of assurances I had 
suggested, they did, in the Anglo-Soviet-Iranian Treaty signed on Janu¬ 
ary 29, 1942, undertake to respect the territorial integrity, sovereignty, 
and political independence of Iran and to withdraw their troops not later 
than six months after the end of hostilities. 

Prior to the signature of this treaty our Legation in Tehran had 
reported that the Soviets were said to be giving at least sympathy to 
separatist movements in their zone in northern Iran. I had this report 
taken up strongly with the Russians, and Soviet Deputy Foreign Com¬ 
missar Vishinski denied any knowledge on the part of his Government of 
political or propaganda activities in northern Iran looking toward sepa¬ 
ratist movements. 

Nevertheless, alarmed by continuing reports of Soviet separatist activ¬ 
ities in northern Iran, the Iranian Government asked us to become a joint 
signatory to the treaty of January 29. We contented ourselves, however, 
with taking note of the Anglo-Soviet assurances contained in the treaty, in 
a telegram from the President to the new Shah on February 6. 

In the spring of 1942 Iranis strategic position became of great im¬ 
portance to all the United Nations because of a threatened German attack 
in the Near East and Japanese successes in the Far East. Iran was also 
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providing the majom supply route for the U.S.S.R. Despite the Anglo- 
Soviet-Iranian treaty, continuing anti-British and anti-Soviet sentiment in 
Iran prevented any wholehearted support of the United Nations’ war 
effort. The Iranian Government appeared extremely apprehensive over 
Soviet objectives in northern Iran and resentful of British interference 
in Iranian internal affairs. The war had cut off Iran’s export trade and 
made it difficult for her to obtain essential imports, while the continued 
presence of British and Soviet troops had produced internal difficulties 
both political and economical. 

The Iranians, disliking the British, fearing the Russians, resentful 
against both because of their occupation of Iran, and looking upon the 
United States as the only disinterested large nation able to help them, 
turned to us for aid. 

The President accordingly declared Iran eligible for Lend-Lease sup¬ 
plies on March ii, 1942, We likewise began to send economic, military, 
and other advisers to Iran, always at her own request. At the time I left 
office we had some seventy-five Americans in these advisory missions, to 
which the Iranian Government had granted a considerable degree of 
authority. The largest mission was of an economic and financial nature, 
headed by Dr. Arthur C. Millspaugh, with an authorized strength of 
sixty Americans. The Iranian Parliament granted these missions plenary 
powers to supervise and direct such vital activities as finance, internal 
revenue, customs, price stabilization, rationing, distribution, collection of 
harvests, public domains, and road transport. A military mission headed 
by Major General Clarence S. Ridley worked toward the reorganization 
of the Quartermaster Corps of the Iranian Army. Another military mission 
under Colonel H. Norman Schwarzkopf reorganized and administered the 
Iranian rural police. 

The work, of these missions was attended with many difficulties. Sharp 
disputes rose between some of the advisers, particularly Dr. Millspaugh, 
and some Iranian officials, and the latter interfered from time to time with 
the work of the advisers. We had to iron out the difficulties through diplo¬ 
matic representations to the Iranian Government and through counsel¬ 
ing the advisers; we had to keep Britain and Russia assured that we were 
not attempting to take control of the Iranian Government; and we had 
lo keep in frequent contact with other Departments and agencies of our 
own Government in order to obtain their cooperation. 

I recommended to the President on August 16, 1943, that the United 
States should adopt “a policy of positive action” in Iran, so as to facili- 
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tate not only the United Nations' war operations in that country but also 
a sound postwar developnfent. In the memorandum I sent him, which was 
prepared in the Near Eastern Division under Wallace Murray, I said: 
‘‘We should take the lead, wherever possible, in remedying internal diffi¬ 
culties, working as much as possible through American administrators 
freely employed by the Iranian Government. We should further endeavor 
to lend timely diplomatic support to Iran, to prevent the development of 
a situation in which an open threat to Iranian integrity might be pre¬ 
sented." 

We pointed out that the success of this proposed course of action was 
favored by the exceptionally high regard in which the United States was 
held by the Iranian people. We also had reason to believe that the British 
Government would acquiesce,'or even lend its active support. The attitude 
of the Soviet Government was doubtful, but we felt we should be in a 
position to exert considerable influence on that Government if the occasion 
arose. We stated that the safeguarding of legitimate British and Soviet 
economic interests in Iran ought to be a basic principle of American 
action. 

Our recommendations, we said, were rendered necessary by the de¬ 
terioration of the political and economic situation in Iran. We felt that 
the geographical, political, and economic bases of the century-old ambi¬ 
tions of Britain and Russia in Iran still remained unchanged. The atti- ^ 
tudes of the British and Soviet Governments gave us strong reason to; 
fear that their rivalry would break out again as soon as the military situa-1 
tion eased. This danger was greatly increased by the economic and political; 
weakness of the Iranian Government and the presence of British andi 
Soviet armed forces on Iranian soil. If events were allowed to run their J 
course unchecked, it seemed likely that either Russia or Britain, or both,| 
would take action that would seriously abridge, if not destroy, effective, 
Iranian independence. The best hope of avoiding such action, we believed,’! 
lay in strengthening Iran to a point where she could stand on her own feet, I 
without foreign control or “protection," and in calling upon Britain andl 
Russia, when necessary, to respect their general commitments under the I 
Atlantic Charter and their specific commitments to Iran under the Treaty ^ 
of Alliance of 1942. 

The President was in agreement with the policy we suggested. The 
War Department joined with us in its implementation. 

Iraq, one of Iran's neighbors, having declared war on the Axis, had 
been admitted to the ranks of the United Nations in January, 1943* 
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mediately the Iranian Government sought a like status. After exchanges 
of views the London, Moscow, and Chungking Governments joined with 
us in stating to the Iranian Government that when Iran entered the war 
against one or more of the Axis nations she would become eligible. Iran 
declared war on Germany on September 9, 1943, and adhered on the 
following day to the United Nations Declaration through an exchange 
of notes between the Iranian Minister and myself. 

At the Moscow Conference in October, 1943, Eden, Molotov, and I 
discussed the question of a declaration by the three major nations con¬ 
cerning Iran. Eden had taken up with us the substance of such a declara¬ 
tion prior to the Moscow Conference, and I was in general agreement with 
it. This pronouncement stated that, so long as Iran complied with her obli¬ 
gations under the Anglo-Soviet-Iranian Treaty of Alliance and gave the 
Allies the aid they desired in the economic and financial fields, they had 
a moral obligation, in making use of Iranian facilities, to do the least 
possible harm to Iran's economy and to do all possible to safeguard the 
Iranian people against the privations that war must inevitably bring. 

During one of my conferences with Eden in Moscow, I suggested 
on October 24 that the declaration be expanded to include a promise of 
support for the foreign advisers and domestic agencies working to improve 
conditions in Iran, and that separate declarations be made stating the 
intentions of the three Powers to withdraw their armed forces from Iran 
after the cessation of hostilities. 

Eden agreed, and throughout our subsequent discussions at the con¬ 
ference the British and we were in substantial agreement. Molotov and 
his assistants, however, opposed the issuance of any declaration asserting 
that the assurances and undertakings involved were already covered in 
the Anglo-Soviet-Iranian Treaty and in a draft agreement we had drawn 
up relative to American troops in Iran, and that a reiteration of them 
might alarm rather than reassure the Iranians. 

At that time we were discussing with the Iranian Government a draft 
agreement relative to American troops already in Iran. Following the es¬ 
tablishment of the Persian Gulf Command in Iran late in November, 1942, 
und the arrival of American technical troops to superintend the transport 
of supplies to Russia, the Iranian Government had proposed that the 
United States become a party to the Anglo-Soviet-Iranian Treaty to clarify 
the status of our troops there. Not considering it feasible to become a 
party to a treaty of alliance with Ifan, we proposed to the Iranians a 
separate agreement to cover the presence of our troops on their territory. 
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In our draft we undertook to ^'respectj in the future as in the past, the 
territorial integrity, sovereignty, and political independence of Iran.” The 
Iranians, however, desired still broader guarantees, and difficulties also 
rose over certain of the economic clauses in the agreement. These negotia¬ 
tions were suspended by the Iranian Government in December, 1943. 

The proposed three-Power declaration on Iran ^hich Eden and I 
were supporting at Moscow ran aground on the rocks of Soviet opposition. 
Eden, Molotov, and I thereupon agreed to recommend that the declara¬ 
tion be further considered at the forthcoming Roosevelt-Stalin-Churchill 
meeting, although Eden and I should have preferred to continue thg dis¬ 
cussions at Moscow. 

While returning to Washington from Moscow, I stopped at Tehran 
and received a visit from the Iranian Prime Minister, Ali Soheily, and 
the Foreign Minister, Mohammed Saed, who expressed their Government’s 
desire for the early withdrawal of the British and Soviet troops in Iran, 
even before the end of the war. They contended that Iran’s situation had 
radically changed since the Anglo-Soviet-Iranian Treaty of 1942; the 
Germans were no longer a threat; the Axis agent problem had been dis¬ 
posed of, and, most important, Iran was now at war with the Axis and a 
member of the United Nations. 

The War Department, however, indicated to us on December 21, 
1943, that it did not wish to see the British and Soviet troops leave Iran 
at that time, principally for manpower reasoiis. Our Charge at Tehran, 
Richard Ford, also opposed the proposal on the grounds that it was highly 
unlikely that all Axis agents had been eliminated from Iran, that the 
presence of foreign troops exercised a deterrent influence on the unruly 
tribes that continued to menace the security of the supply line to Russia, 
and that the Persian Gulf Command and the American advisers to the 
Iranian Army desired to see the existing arrangement continued, with the 
British responsible for security in the south and the Russians in the north. 
We accordingly did not support the Iranian request. 

Meantime the President, Marshal Stalin, and Prime Minister Church¬ 
ill had signed at Tehran, on December i, a declaration on Iran. This 
was prepared by our Legation at Tehran with the assistance of General 
Patrick J. Hurley, whom the President had sent on a special mission to 
the Near East, and was presented by Mr. Roosevelt. The declaration 
acknowledged Iran’s contribution to the common war effort, recognized the 
special economic problems created for Iran by the war, pledged such 
economic assistance to Iran as might be possible, promised consideration 
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of Iran’s economic problems in the postwar period, and expressed a desire 
for the maintenance of Iran’s independence, sovereignty, and territorial 
integrity. 

This declaration was of the highest importance to Iran because, in 
addition to the pledges it contained of economic assistance, it gave the 
Iranians what they had so much wanted; namely, a formal expression of 
American desire for the maintenance of Iran’s sovereignty and territorial 
integrity, and a renewal of the assurances previously given by Russia and 
Britain. 

After the President returned to Washington from the Tehran Con¬ 
ference, I recommended to him on December 22 that we raise our Lega¬ 
tion at Tehran to an Embassy. Mr. Roosevelt agreed and, on the Depart¬ 
ment’s recommendation, appointed Leland B. Morris, then our Minister 
to Iceland, to be our first Ambassador in Tehran. 

The President’s personal interest in Iran was keen. He had sent 
General Hurley on one mission to the Near East and on another to Iran, 
and had closely read Hurley’s reports and recommendations, in addition 
to numerous State Department dispatches and memoranda. On January 
12, 1944, in a memorandum to me about a very interesting letter from 
Hurley, he wrote: 

*Tran is definitely a very, very backward nation. It consists really of 
a series of tribes, and 99 per cent of the population is, in effect, in bondage 
to the other i per cent. The 99 per cent do not own their land and can¬ 
not keep their own production or convert it into money or property. 

“I was rather thrilled with the idea of using Iran as an example of 
what we could do by an unselfish American policy. We could not take on 
a more difficult nation than Iran. I should like, however, to have a try 
at it. The real difficulty is to get the right kind of American experts who 
would be loyal to their ideals, not fight among themselves and be abso¬ 
lutely honest financially, 

“If we could get this policy started, it would become permanent if it 
succeeded as we hope during the first five or ten years. And incidentally, 
the whole experiment need cost the taxpayers of the United States very 
little money.” 

Hurley was critical of British policy in Iran, which he considered 
Imperialistic, and one of his recommendations was that the Lend-Lease 
Administration should take complete control of the distribution of our 
own Lend-Lease supplies in the Near East. These had been distributed 
largely through a British agency, primarily because of the difficulty of 
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recruiting and transporting American personnel for the purpose. This 
recommendation, among others, was approved by the President and was 
gradually carried out, except in a very few cases where it proved imprac¬ 
ticable. 

In 1944 our assistance of all kinds to Iran increased. Nevertheless 
dissension intensified between some Iranian officinds and a few of our 
advisers. Iranian officials at times resented or objected to the projects 
and procedures recommended by some of the advisers, and on the part 
of the latter, absorbed as they were in their specialized fields, there was 
often an inadequate realization of the need for diplomacy in conducting 
their relations with the Iranian Government. 

When Mr. Abol Hassan Ebtehaj, governor of the National Bank of 
Iran, who according to our Embassy in Tehran was in “open warfare"’ 
with Dr. Millspaugh, visited the United States in June, 1944, he expressed 
great dissatisfaction with the trend of Amerkan-Iranian relations, basing 
his position on a series of minor incidents. I suggested to him that his 
chief complaints, about which he had allowed himself to become so much 
exercised, could well be brushed aside in the face of the more important 
questions and policies that our two pec^les and Governments had to solve, 
I said that the United States Government was making an immense con¬ 
tribution toward bringing defeat to the Axis Powers, all of which pro¬ 
tected the liberty of Iran. I was told later that this conversation had the 
effect of placating the irate governor. 

Iran being one of the great oil-bearing countries of the Near East, 
one facet of our diplomacy consisted in supporting the efforts of American 
companies to obtain petroleum concessions there. The War and Navy 
Departments, alarmed by statistics »tendmg to prove the depletion of the 
United States oil fields, and feeling that the oil of the Near East, because 
it lay closer to the Far East than the Western Hemisphere fields, might 
' be vitally necessary in the war against Japan, strongly urged that the 
Near Eastern potentialities be developed. 

When the Standard-Vacuum Oil Company asked the Department’s 
views on its desire to enter into an arrangement with the Iranian Govern¬ 
ment to produce petroleum in Iran, we replied that we favored the develop¬ 
ment of all possible sources of petroleum because of the importance of the 
product both for war purposes and from the long-range point of view, and 
saw no objection to the company’s undertaking negotiations with the 
Iranian Government. I approved this reply at a meeting with my asso¬ 
ciates on November 15, 1943 * British already had extensive oil con¬ 
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cessions in Iran, but I said that, since we had no agreement with the 
British not to seek oil concessions there, I saw no reason why the com¬ 
pany should not go ahead with its plans. We cabled our Legation in 
Tehran accordingly. 

The Standard-Vacuum Company sent a representative to Tehran 
early in 1944, and the Sinclair oil interests did likewise. At the same lime 
a representative of a British oil company was in Tehran trying to obtain 
further oil concessions. Then on February 28 Charge Ford in Tehran re¬ 
ported that the Soviet Embassy had stated to the press that the U.S.S.R. 
had prior rights to the exploitation of any oil in northern Iran, a claim 
apparently based on an old concession never approved by the Iranian 
Parliament. 

The negotiations of the American and British oil interests with the 
Iranian Government continued satisfactorily through the summer of 1944 
until, in September, a Soviet delegation arrived in Tehran and requested 
the immediate concession to the Russian Government of exclusive rights 
for a five-year period to explore for petroleum and other minerals in an 
area of 200,000 square kilometers in northern Iran. All other foreigners 
were to be excluded from such exploitation. 

Iranian Prime Minister Saed, therefore, informed Ambassador Mor¬ 
ris on October 9 that his Government had decided to postpone all oil 
negotiations until after the war. We cabled Morris on October 16 to inform 
the Iranian Government that we had taken note of its decision; that, al¬ 
though the two American firms involved were naturally disappointed at 
its decision, we were confident that the Iranian Government had acted in 
good faith in carrying on the previous negotiations; that we should natu¬ 
rally expect, when and if the Iranian Government was ready to consider 
iipplications for oil concessions, that the applications received from Ameri¬ 
cans would be given no less favorable treatment than those received from 
(he Government or nationals of any other country; and that we should 
also expect the Iranian Government to inform us or the American compan¬ 
ies concerned as soon as it was ready to consider such applications. 

The British took a similar position, but the Soviet reaction was quite 
different. The Russian press immediately began a campaign against the 
Saed Government, and the Soviet officials in Tehran expressed their dis¬ 
pleasure. Ambassador Harriman in Moscow, acting on our instructions, 
(hereupon informed the Soviet Foreign Office of our instructions to Am¬ 
bassador Morris on October 16 and said that these were based on our 
recognition of an independent nation’s sovereign right to withhold or 
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grant commercial concessions on a nondiscriminatory basis. We called at¬ 
tention to the Tehran IJeclaration on Iran and said we could not agree 
to any action constituting undue interference in Iranian internal affairs. 

Nevertheless. Soviet pressure brought about the fall of the Saed 
Government on November 9, three weeks before my resignation. While 
Soviet demands for the desired oil concession thereafter relaxed somewhat, 
this was a basic question involved in the crisis in Soviet-Iranian relations 
in 1946. 


110: Near East and Oil 


OIL LUBRICATED THE DIPLOMACY of the major na¬ 
tions toward the Near East. When it became apparent in the twenties and 
thirties that the petroleum deposits in that area represented one of the 
greatest reserves in the world, the attention of the larger nations turned 
toward the Near Eastern production of a commodity whose importance to 
industry and transport was becoming ever more marked. 

In Saudi Arabia the element of oil entered into United States di¬ 
plomacy to a greater extent than ill the case of any other Near Eastern 
country. With that comparatively unknown land, consisting largely of 
Arabian desert, under the rule of King Ibn Saud, the greatest single 
influence among the Arabs, we had had only unimportant relations in the 
years before the war. In 1933 signed with Saudi Arabia a pro¬ 

visional agreement for diplomatic and consular representatives, juridical 
protection, commerce, and navigation. In the same year the Standard Oil 
Company of California obtained a concession to develop the Saudi 
Arabian oil fields, which it began to do, in conjunction with the Texas 
Company, through a jointly owned subsidiary, later called the Arabian 
American Oil Company. The company had obtained the concession on its 
own initiative, in competition with various foreign interests. King Ibn 
Saud, suspicious of governmental diplomatic processes, had preferred to 
deal directly with company officials. 

During the next few years the company did not require our diplo¬ 
matic protection and, in view of Ibn Saud’$ attitude toward diplomacy, 
we felt it better to remain in the background* Later, as tests revealed the 
Saudi Arabian oil fields to be among the most important in the world and 
ns many more American technicians went to Saudi Arabia, we thought it 
ndvisable to establish diplomatic relations with t^e King. In 1939 Minister 
Bert Fish, already accredited to Egypt, was accredited also to Saudi 
Arabia. 

Following the outbreak of the European War, King Ibn Saud began 
to experience serious financial difficulties primarily owing to the curtail¬ 
ment of the pilgrim traffic to Mecca and Medina as a result of the war. 
In June, 1941, he requested a $10,000,000 credit from the United States 
Government. The President agreed but found there were legal difficulties 
In the way. The British Government having recommenced payment of 
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cash and goods subsidies to Saudi Arabia, the President also felt that j 
there was more reason fcjr the British, with their greater strategic and ] 
political interests in the Near East, to attend to Ibn Saud's financial | 
needs. 

After our entry into the war, however, the preservation of law and j 
order in the Near East became of great concern to us. The planning and 
carrying out of the campaign in North Africa, where the Arab population j 
predominated, and the establishment of important American supply lines ] 
to Russia through the Near East, showed the necessity for stability in the 1 
Near East, toward which end stability in Saudi Arabia was essential. 

In January, 1942, we took up with the President and with Secretaries I 
Ickes of Interior and Wickard of Agriculture a request from the Saudi ] 
Arabian Government for the,services of American experts in irrigation , 
and agriculture, and obtained their approval. A mission, headed b}'^ Mr» 
K. S. Twitchell, who had acted in the United States as an informal repre- ' 
sentative of King Ibn Saud, went to Saudi Arabia in May, 1942, remained ' 
until December, and received the commendation of Ibn Saud in a letter to I 
the President. I 

We opened an American Legation on May i, 1942, at Jidda under a 
Charge d^Affaires, who, in July, 1943, was appointed Minister Resident, ' 
Early in January, 1943; the State Department recommended that Saudi J 
Arabia be made eligible for Lend-Lease assistance, and the President so ! 
declared on February 18, 1943. 

These steps were taken in recognition of the importance of King j 
Ibn Saud and Saudi Arabia to the United Nations^ war effort. Ibn Saud' | 
had granted our air forces fly-over privileges, and the War Department j 
had evinced an interest in obtaining aircraft landing rights there. Both J 
the War and Navy Departments were interested in securing oil reserves in 
Saudi Arabian ground. Furthermore, King Ibn Saud exerted great influ- j 
ence upon the Arab countries of the Near East, where American troops ] 
were stationed. j 

The President himself was drawn to the powerful personality of King j 
Ibn Saud, and looked forward eagerly to making his personal acquaint¬ 
ance. We drafted for him in July, 1943, a message to the King inviting 
him to visit the United States in the near future, or, if he were unable to j 
come, to designate a member of the Royal Family to make the visit on his * 
behalf. The King accepted the latter part of the invitation, designating ' 
his son, Amir Faisal, Foreign Minister of Saudi Arabia, to represent him, ; 

The news of the invitation and acceptance leaked out and becama 
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twisted to indicate that Ibn Saud’s son was coming to the United States 
for propaganda purposes in connection with the Jewish problem in Pales¬ 
tine. The President sent me a tart note on August 15, attributing the leak 
to the State Department, and adding: “Of course, I have no sympathy 
with those Jews who object to my seeing the son of Ibn Saud any more 
than I have any sympathy with those Arabs who are starting anti-Semitic 
prejudices in this country.’’ 

I replied to the President three days later, saying I did not believe 
any leak had occurred in the State Department. I remarked that a member 
of the British Embassy had called on an officer of the Department about 
the time the invitation was sent to Ibn Saud and said he had learned 
through Zionist contacts in New York that an invitation was to be ex¬ 
tended. So far as Arab propaganda activities in the United States were 
concerned, I added, our Minister Resident at Jidda had reported that the 
British Legation there had advised the Saudi Arabian Government to 
undertake such propaganda to counteract Zionist propaganda in the 
United States. 

The Arab princes, Faisal and his brother Khalid, arrived in Washing¬ 
ton in the autumn of 1943 and, during my absence at the Moscow Con¬ 
ference, held a series of conferences with officers of the Department on 
economic aid for Saudi Arabia, development of Saudi Arabian petroleum 
resources, and American policy in the Near East generally. 

Meantime, by arrangement between the State and Treasury Depart¬ 
ments, a Treasury - representative, John W. Gunter, had gone to Saudi 
Arabia to explore with that Government the Saudi Arabian financial 
situation. As a result of this visit, we signed an agreement on October 3, 
1943, to loan Saudi Arabia over 5,000,000 ounces of silver. At the end of' 
the year an American military mission, headed by Major General Ralph 
Royce, visited Saudi Arabia, at King Ibn Saud’s invitation, to survey 
Saudi Arabian military requirements, and in the spring of 1944 a small 
United States Army training mission went to the desert kingdom. 

Rivalry with Britain in Saudi Arabia sharply disturbed us in the first 
half of 1944. Although the British Government, in an aide-memoire of 
October 30, 1943, had expressed to us their anxiety to coordinate their 
policy in the Middle East with that of this Government and their hope 
for close collaboration with us in that area; although they had accepted, 
early in 1944, our proposal for discussion of Saudi Arabian fiscal and 
currency problems; and although British Ambassador Halifax had called 
on me on March 20, 1944, to characterize as entirely erroneous a state- 
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ment attributed to General Hurley that the British were opposed to 
American development of^oil interests in Saudi Arabia, the State Depart¬ 
ment, in March and April of 1944, received reports of increasing British 
activity in Saudi Arabia potentially prejudicial to American interests 
there. 

I could credit the British Government with acting in good faith and 
friendship, but there was no blinking the fact that they had at Jidda an 
overzealous Minister, S. R. Jordan, who was working in numerous ways 
to supplant American interests in Saudi Arabia by British interests, 
Britain had been subsidizing King Ibn Saud for several years, and Min¬ 
ister Jordan was making full use of this fact to exalt British prestige by 
lowering our own. 

Our Minister in Jidda, James S, Moose, Jr., informed us on March 
31, 1944, of reports that Jordan had persuaded King Ibn Saud to remove 
certain key officials known to be friendly to the United States and to 
agree to appoint a British economic adviser and possibly a British pe¬ 
troleum adviser as well. He had also reported that Jordan, without con¬ 
sulting him, had arranged for certain road work in Saudi Arabia to be 
undertaken under the supervision of the British military, although General 
Royce, during his visit to Saudi Arabia in December, 1943, had discussed 
the construction of two military roads with King Ibn Saud, and the King 
had given his permission for United States military forces to make a 
survey toward this end. 

It seemed to my associates and me that we should meet these develop¬ 
ments in two ways. One was to increase our own economic assistance to 
King Ibn Saud so that he would not lean too heavily on Britain for aid. 
The other was to talk the situation over frankly with the British and 
reach an arrangement with them whereby our national interest in the 
petroleum resources of Saudi Arabia would be protected and Ibn Saud 
would not have an opportunity to play Britain and the United States off 
against each other with respect to the granting of help. 

I outlined the situation to the President in a memorandum on April 
3, 1944) stating our belief that we should extend additional financial and 
economic assistance to Saudi Arabia so as to safeguard our national 
interest in her petroleum resources. Pointing out that the Government of 
Saudi Arabia had relied principally upon British subsidies during the 
previous few years, I informed the President that we had now ascertained 
that the British Government proposed in 1944 to subsidize Saudi Arabia 
to the extent of nearly $12,000,000, which was approximately six time! 
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the value of I^nd-Lease aid our Government contemplated extending in 

1944. 

After citing the activities of the British Minister in Jidda, I said: 
“If Saudi Arabia is permitted to lean too heavily upon the British, there 
is always the danger that the British will request a quid pro quo in oil. 
To obviate this danger, it is recommended that this Government share the 
subsidy on an over-all equal basis with the British.” 

The President wrote his O.K. on this memorandum, and we entered 
into negotiations with the British. These were conducted by Wallace 
Murray, Chief of the Office of Near Eastern Affairs, who had accom¬ 
panied Under Secretary Stettinius on a special mission to London. The 
British assured us there had never been any intention on their part to 
undermine or to prejudice American oil rights in Saudi Arabia, and they 
agreed to investigate the possibility of an Anglo-American goods subsidy 
program for Saudi Arabia on as nearly an equal basis as possible. 

The British proposed that a joint Anglo-American military mission, 
headed by a British officer, should be sent to Saudi Arabia. After obtain¬ 
ing the concurrence of the War Department, we agreed to this proposal 
since we recognized that the primary military responsibility in the Near 
East was British. We made our approval contingent, however, upon the 
Foreign Office’s agreeing that an American should head any economic or 
financial mission sent to Saudi Arabia at Ibn Saud’s request in view of the 
preponderant United States economic interests in that country. 

The Foreign Office hedged on this reservation, saying that the leader¬ 
ship of an economic and financial mission should be determined according 
to which country had the preponderant interest in Saudi Arabian economy 
and finance at the time the mission were sent. We rejected this idea, 
saying that our proposal was based on the fact that the preponderant 
Interest in the economy of Saudi Arabia was without any question Amer¬ 
ican and presumably would continue to be so for a long time to come since 
the Saudi Arabian economy would be based on the oil produced by reason 
of substantial American capital investments. The British came back with 
the assertion that our claim to a preponderant American interest in Saudi 
Arabian economy was based on a “misconception of the facts” and stated 
that they would be very willing to reconsider the position when oil produc¬ 
tion had increased and Saudi Arabia no longer depended primarily on her 
economic relations with sterling-area countries. 

We could reach no agreement. We were willing to agree that the 
liritish should head the joint military mission, but they sought to keep 
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open the possibility of heading the joint economic mission as well, which 
we could not accept. * 

In July, 1944, however, we did agree to participate during 1944 
equally in a joint supply program for Saudi Arabia which would make up 
the difference between inadequate imports and consumption. King Ibn 
Saud had appealed in June to both countries for assistance in alleviating 
a very grave economic situation in Saudi Arabia, and this agreement was 
a major step in putting the relations of Britain and the United StateS-j 
toward Saudi Arabia on a better footing. I 

Although our relations with Britain in regard to Saudi Arabia were ] 
now on a better basis, the activities of British Minister Jordan in Jiddft, 
continued in what we regarded as a definitely anti-American direction. 
On June 26 I had asked British Ambassador Halifax to call in order to 
raise with him the question of Jordan. I said to him that our officials in 
the Middle East were convinced beyond peradventure of doubt that 
Jordan was doing his level best to injure the United States Government S 
relations with King Ibn Saud, and was endeavoring in other ways to 
undermine our position in Saudi Arabia, and that we just could not put up 
with these activities without making constant and louder complaint to th* 
British Government. 

I cabled our Legation at Jidda on July 12 that the joint supply and 
financial program of aid to Saudi Arabia agreed upon between the Bridsb 
and American Governments was to be considered as expressing a singiflij 
combined policy toward Saudi Arabia in this field. I Instructed Minister ' 
Moose to treat all proposals relative to financial and supply aid to Saudi 
Arabia jointly with the British Minister, cooperating with him closely 
and wholeheartedly and making* all approaches to the Government of . 
Saudi Arabia on such matters jointly with him. I added that similttj 
instructions were being sent by the British Government to Minister 1 

Jordan. ' 

We continued to receive from our Legation at Jidda, howevef) | 
dispatches showing that Minister Jordan refused to cooperate. We there*, 
fore informed the British Embassy that the continuance of Mr. Jordan in 1 
Saudi Arabia was unacceptable so far as we were concerned. Eventually, 1 
some time after my resignation, Jordan was transferred. '.j 

Saudi Arabia and her vast oil deposits provided one of the reason* , 
for the negotiations we undertook with the British in 1944 foi' ^ world* I 
wide agreement to cover the production and distribution of oil, in which | 
other nations subsequently would be invited to join. 
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Throughout most of 1943 we at the State Department had been 
giving intensive study to the problem of oil reserves outside the United 
States. We had before us the statements of many experts that reserves 
inside the United States were dwindling and that the demands for oil 
during the war and the postwar period would be greatly augmented. I had 
set up a Committee on International Petroleum Policy within the State 
Department, with Economic Adviser Herbert Feis as its chairman, and 
had created the position of Petroleum Adviser. On Dr. Feis s recom¬ 
mendation, I appointed Max W. Thornburg to it. When we later learned, 
however, that Thornburg still was connected with an American oil com¬ 
pany, I immediately requested his resignation, and in December, i 943 > 
named as his successor Charles Rayner, who had been an independent 
petroleum producer for twenty-five years and had had no connection with 
a major oil company during that time. Rayner carried out his functions 
with marked efficiency. 

Dr. Feis’s committee submitted a report to me on March 22, i 943 ) 
saying that both Secretary of the Navy Knox and Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes had repeatedly indicated to the committee their eagerness 
that some action be taken to safeguard our petroleum reserve situation. 
After two meetings with the committee to consider their report, I sent 
copies of it on March 31 to Secretaries Stimson, Knox, and Ickes and 
suggested that they and I meet to discuss the situation. The report pro¬ 
ceeded on the assumption that the future American demand for oil, both 
for defense and for essential economic requirements, would be in excess 
of production within the United States. It added: Unless our ability to 
derive required supplies from abroad at all times (tranquil, overshadowed, 
or critical) is safeguarded, the United States will be in hazard (a) of 
having to pay an economic or political toll to secure the oil, or (6) actu¬ 
ally fail to secure it.” 

The committee therefore recommended that, while continuing to 
sludy the possibility of concluding an international petroleum agreement, 
mir Government should organize a Petroleum Reserves Corporation. This 
corporation would negotiate option contracts with companies (American 
or foreign, privately or publicly owned), holding petroleum concessions in 
foreign countries. The contracts would give the Government the right to 
procure specified amounts of petroleum for delivery to it at times to be 
agreed upon. They would be negotiated only with the consent of the 
Covernment in whose territory lay the reserves. The board of directors 
of the corporation might be composed of representatives of the State, War, 
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Navy, and Interior Departments, with the State Department representa - 1 

tive as chairman. ^ ] 

We now began exchanges of views with those Departments. Stimson, | 
Knox, and Ickes were of the opinion that the United States Government j 
should become part owner, probably majority owner, of the AmericaaJ 
company producing Saudi Arabian oil. Admiral Leahy sent me a memo* 
randum dated June ii, 1943, recommending that our Government should )| 
make immediate efforts to obtain from Saudi Arabia oil concessions for 
the United States Government for the purpose of establishing a naval oil* 
fuel reserve similar to those then existing in the United States. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, in a memorandum to the President, had emphasized the 
crisis in oil and proposed that the Reconstruction Finance Corporation be 
directed to organize a corporation specifically for the purpose of acquiring 
proven foreign petroleum reserves, including the immediate acquisition of 
a controlling interest by the United States Government in Saudi Arabian 
oil concessions. The President had directed Leahy to take up these recom^ 
mendations with me personally. 

During a series of meetings presided over by James F. Byrncii 
Director of War Mobilization, the interested Government Departmenti 
reached the conclusion that a Petroleum Reserves Corporation should b« 
set up. 

A clear-cut difference of opinion developed during the conversation! 
we were having with other Government Departments. Ickes believed, aa 
he stated in a letter to the President, that the Government should purchase 
a controlling stock interest from the two parent companies in the Amer¬ 
ican company developing oil in Saudi Arabia. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
recommended the negotiation of a new oil concession with Ibn Saud by 
our Government. My associates and I, on the other hand, believed that 
the Government should not itself enter the oil business; it should merely 
contract with the American company owning the oil concessions in Saudi 
Arabia—ultimately known as the Arabian American Oil Company— for 
the creation of oil reserves to be delivered when called for. Moreover, W! 
considered the problem of oil a delicate element in the more important 
question of our over-all foreign relations. 

Accordingly, I sent the President a memorandum on June 14, 19431 
which Feis, at my direction, had prepared. After stating our attitude that 
the task of proceeding in the petroleum field with the development and 
construction needed for war purposes was primarily one for the War and 
Navy Departments, the Petroleum Administrator for War (Ickes), and 
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other interested Government agencies, with such cooperation as the State 
Department had given in many previous cases, we said: 

^^Experience clearly shows that the acquisition and maintenance of 
foreign concessions requires carefully directed negotiations with foreign 
Governments, and these negotiations are always closely connected with 
other questions in the political and economic field being dealt with at the 
same time. 

^Tn each and every negotiation the Department has had to reckon 
with many and variable factors such as (a) the frequent tendency for 
foreign governments to seize control of oil resources or restrict their 
development to their own nationals; {b) rival efforts on the part of foreign 
countries and governments; (c) fears of imperialism; (d) the interplay 
of diplomatic bargaining.” 

We added that the principles on which our Government based its 
efforts to obtain control of petroleum reserves, and the use of such reserves, 
would affect every phase of our relations with foreign governments in the 
postwar period—including territorial settlements and matters affecting 
international political relations. 

“It will be recalled,” we said, “that in many conferences after the 
last war the atmosphere and smell of oil was almost stifling. It is essential 
that our own efforts in the period ahead be so directed as to achieve our 
ends without stimulating new restrictive moves on the part of other coun¬ 
tries and creating intense new disputes.” 

We therefore thought the State Department should occupy an im¬ 
portant place in the Petroleum" Reserves Corporation and have prime 
responsibility for its negotiations with foreign governments. 

As for Ickes’s recommendation that the United States Government 
acquire controlling interest in the American company developing oil in 
Saudi Arabia, we stated our belief that, if it were approved, it would be 
necessary to notify King Ibn Saud of this intention and that it was not 
known what attitude he might take toward the entrance of the American 
Government into the business of developing oil reserves located within his 
domain. We also referred to a provision in the agreements between the 
company and Ibn Saud prohibiting the company, without the consent of 
the Saudi Arabian Government, from assigning to anyone its rights and 
obligations under its contract. 

As to the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommendation that the United States 
Government negotiate with King Ibn Saud for oil concessions for itself, 
we pointed out that the most promising oil-bearing land in Saudi Arabia 
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was already included within the concessions held by the American com- j 
pany. We added that an/negotiations that disturbed the present conces- ,' 
sion might have adverse results and possibly lead to new demands either 
upon the company or upon our Government under penalty of redudng the ,i 
present concession or of admitting representatives of other countries. 

Representatives of the State, Wa^, Navy, and Interior Departments!^ 
next held a series of meetings in the office of Under Secretary of War 
Patterson to reconcile the views of the several Departments. This group 
drew up a report which I sent to the President on June 26, with a letter 
signed by Stimson, Ickes, Acting Secretary of the Navy Forrestal, 
myself. This first recommended the establishment by the Reconstructioo 
Finance Corporation of a Petroleum Reserves Corporation. It then sub- 
mitted to the President the'two conflicting views as to the method of 
obtaining Saudi Arabian oil for the Government—Ickes’s proposal that 
our Government acquire 100 per cent of the stock of the company owning 
the oil concessions in Saudi Arabia, and the State Department’s proposd 
that the Government contract with the company for the purchase of oil. 
The report stipulated that the Petroleum Reserves Corporation should 
not embark on any major projects without receiving the prior approval of 
the Secretary of State and that all major negotiations with foreign Gov- 
ernments should be conducted through or under the supervision of the 
State Department. 

The President seemed to lean toward the recommendation that the 
Government acquire 100 per cent of the company’s stock. 

The Petroleum Reserves Corporation was set up. I stated I did not 
want to be chairman of it, and feis, on my behalf, said he thought the 
logical choice should be Ickes, who was, in fact, elected president of the 

Board of Directors on August 9, i 943 - 

Under Ickes’s impetuous leadership, the Corporation began to develop 
sweeping plans for the injection of the Government into oil fields not only 
in Saudi Arabia but in other areas as well. It drew up projects for expand¬ 
ing the operations of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, a wholly British- 
owned concern, for a new pipeline to the Mediterranean from the Britiih- 
controlled Iraq oil fields, and for a refinery in British India. At the sanW 
time Ickes began negotiations with the Standard Oil Company of Cili- 
fornia and the Texas Company to purchase 100 per cent of the stock of 
the company—Arabian American—they had set up to produce oil 
Saudi Arabia. The two companies, however, refused to permit the wl 
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troleum Reserves Corporation to acquire loo per cent of the company’s 
stock, a controlling share, or even one-third. 

As new reports began to be published about the failure of these 
negotiations, and about the ambitious plans of the corporation, I wrote 
Ickes, its president, on November 13, 1943, pointing out that its activities 
were already causing us embarrassment in the Near East, and might well 
weaken in the eyes of King Ibn Saud the position of the American com¬ 
pany which held the oil concession in Saudi Arabia since there was now no 
assurance that its holdings would be substantially developed in the near 
future. 

“This Department,” I said, “believes that there should be a full 
realization of the fact that the oil of Saudi Arabia constitutes one of the 
world’s greatest prizes, and that it is extremely shortsighted to take any 
step which would tend to discredit the American interest therein, whether 
that interest be of a public or private character.” 

We also objected to the corpoiration’s seeking to aid the expansion of 
British oil interests, and pointed out that the expansion of American facili¬ 
ties should have priority over any further expansion of British facilities 
In the Near East area. “We believe,” my letter stated, “that strong criti¬ 
cism will develop if British petroleum facilities in the Middle East are 
further expanded for American purposes and with American materials, 
for to do so will retard the development of American enterprises, jeopard¬ 
ize their holdings, and so tend to make this country dependent on British 
oil in the future.” 

We in the State Department had, in fact, been considering for some 
months a possible agreement between the United States and British Gov¬ 
ernments with respect to Near Eastern oil reserves. On December 2, 1943, 
T addressed a note to British Ambassador Halifax proposing that informal 
and preliminary oil discussions be undertaken between the two Govern¬ 
ments. I sent the President a memorandum on the 8th reemphasizing that 
the full development of Near Eastern oil resources was of tremendous 
wartime and long-range importance. “Because of the complex problems 
Involved,” I said, “those resources, which are held to a substantial extent 
Jointly by American and British interests, cannot be adequately developed 
unless the United States and British Governments reach an agreement 
providing for close cooperation.” I suggested that, in view of the delicate 
political situation in the Near East and the close connection between 
foreign oil questions and the general conduct of our foreign relations, it 
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was extremely desirable that any conversations with the British on oil bfl I 
under the clear supervision and guidance of the State Department, jJ 
Ickes, however, wrote the President a letter—of which Mr. Roosevdw 
sent me a copy on December 29—stating, 'This is my baby,” and insist-^ 1 
ing that he himself be one of the negotiators. We in the State Department i 
thought the negotiations should be begun by experts of the State and 
Interior Departments, but Ickes contended that they should be on &l 
Cabinet level, and would not name a representative to sit for him. * 1 
We also suggested that any further negotiations with American oil 
companies whereby the Government would obtain an interest in the Amer¬ 
ican company in Saudi Arabia should be postponed until it was seen what 
direction the negotiations with Britain would take, but Ickes objected* 
The President, in,a memorandum to Ickes and me on January 10, adopted! 
Ickes^s position. “It is, of course, true,” he said, “that the State Depart*', 
ment should handle, in general, matters relating to foreign affairs—^but at 
the present time I think it vital that we should go ahead with some speed 
in negotiating with the American companies, in order to find out just 
where the United States stands before we take the matter up with the 
British. ... I feel that time is important—because after the war the 
American position will be greatly weaker than it is today. Can’t we agree 
on a policy and on the method of putting it into effect?” 

Ickes continued his negotiations with the American oil companiei| 
and reached an agreemeiit late in January, 1944, for government con¬ 
struction of a pipeline from the Persian Gulf to some point on the eastern i 
Mediterranean and for the establishment of a billion-barrel oil reserve in . 
Saudi Arabia and in the sheikdom of Kuwait for the use of our armed 
forces. The President approved *this agreement. I acquiesced in it with L 
reservations. I did not want to see government ownership of the pipeline, | 
I was willing to go along to the extent of government ownership during ' 
the period of the war, after which it would revert to private companies ^ 
Ickes on the, other hand wanted permanent government ownership. Nof 
did I want to see the pipeline operated by the Government. Ickes com- j 
promised to the extent of agreeing that the pipeline should be privately 
operated and that at the end of the war the question of ownership should 
be reviewed. ^ 

Ickes, however, still wanted personally to conduct the negotiatioillJ 
with the British Government. During my brief absence from Washington { 
early in February, he induced the President to make him chairman of ihc 
negotiating group, with the Under Secretaries of State, War, and Navy, 
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and Charles E. Wilson, vice chairman of the War Production Board, as 
the other members. Under Secretary Stettinius, after telephoning me, 
Informed the President of my view that it would be a great mistake to 
deprive the State Department of leadership in the negotiations, and that 
the discussions should be conducted on a working level with technical and 
political experts who could devote full time to the many intricate problems 
Involved. I had already advised the British, with the President’s approval, 
that the conversations would be conducted at the working level with the 
American group headed by Charles Rayner, Petroleum Adviser of the 
State Department, the other members being Paul Ailing, Deputy Director 
of the Office of Near Eastern and African Affairs, and a representative of 
Secretary Ickes. I had likewise so advised the American petroleum in¬ 
dustry. 

The President thereupon, on February 15, suggested a compromise 
solution, whereby I would be chairman of the group, and Ickes vice 
chairman, the other members being the Under Secretaries of War and 
Navy and Wilson and Rayner. 

The British, however, immediately protested this decision. They said 
It would be impossible to send representatives of Cabinet rank to Wash¬ 
ington at that time in view of the coming invasion (of Normandy). 

The President’s reaction, which Stettinius communicated to Ambas¬ 
sador Halifax, was that the whole matter of mutual agreement on pe¬ 
troleum problems was of such extreme importance to both countries and 
to international security that high ranking representatives of both Gov¬ 
ernments should constitute the negotiating groups. 

Thereupon Prime Minister Churchill cabled the President on Febru¬ 
ary 20, stating that certain British quarters were apprehensive that this 
country wished to deprive the British of their Near Eastern oil interests. 
He added that any announcement of a conference on Near Eastern oil, 
with the American delegation led by the Secretary of State, was sure to 
raise questions in Parliament which the Prime Minister would be unable 
to answer with an assurance that no transfer of property was involved— 
although he himself was sure there was no ground for such suspicions so 
far as the United States Government was concerned. 

President Roosevelt replied to this message two days later, saying he 
had particularly noted the Prime Minister’s concern that a wrangle over 
oil between the two Governments be avoided. While the Prime Minister, 
the President said, had pointed to British apprehensions with respect to 
United States aims in the Near East, he himself was concerned over a 
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rumored British desire to ‘'horn in” on the oil reserves of Saudi Arabia,. | 
Mr. Roosevelt said that questions and problems that occasioned appre--] j 
hensions and rumors of this kind clearly showed the great need for a basic 
Anglo-American understanding relative to the oil of the Middle East* 1 
from which should develop oil agreements more extensive in scope. He ; 
insisted on the negotiators being of Cabinet rank because of the im¬ 
portance of the negotiations, and said that he himself wished to preside at | 
the first meeting of the joint discussion group, which would be held in the 
Cabinet room in the White House, 

Following further exchanges of messages between the President and 
the Prime Minister, involving primarily an exchange of assurances with 
respect to British oil interests in Iran and Iraq and American interests in 
Saudi Arabia, they agreed that an announcement should be made of the 
forthcoming discussions, first on a technical, then on a higher, or Cabinet 
level. The President was very anxious to have this announcement made— 
it was issued March 7, 1944—because of press intimations of Anglo- 
American discord on oil. 

The President was also concerned over opposition that had risen in 
the Senate following Ickes’s announcements at the beginning of February 
concerning the pipeline agreement he had reached and his big oil expan- / 
sion program throughout the Near East. This opposition in general ' 
stemmed from anxiety, on the one hand, over the extent—as indicated by 
Ickes^s announcements—to which the Government was becoming involved; 
in the oil business, and, on the other, over the extent of the major oil ^ 
companies’ control of government policy in this field. The implicationa- , 
with respect to our future foreign policy also aroused apprehension. | 

Following the passage of a resolution on March 13, the Senate estatH.,j 
lished a special Committee to Investigate Petroleum Resources. After ^ 
discussions between members of this committee and the State and Interior . 
Departments, we informed our Legation at Jidda on June 27 that there , 
was within our Government an informal understanding that no further ^ 
action would be taken on the pipeline as a government project until after 
the British and American Cabinet-level discussions to take place shortly, 
and such public hearings as the Senate special committee might wish to 
hold subsequently. The plan for a government-constructed pipeline was 
not revived while I remained in office. When an Arabian American Com¬ 
pany reconnaissance group desired to go to Saudi Arabia in the autumn 
of 1944 to survey a pipeline to be constructed by the company itself, tho^ 
Department cabled our Legation at Jidda on October 16 that, if tht 
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question were raised by King Ibn Saud or officials of his Government, the 
position to be taken was that this was solely an Arabian American Com¬ 
pany matter not involving this Government, although we had no objections 
to the company’s plans of which we were fully informed. Subsequently, 
the company was successful in obtaining from certain of the governments 
directly concerned permission for the construction of the pipeline through 
their territories. 

Meantime preliminary conversations on a technical level had been 
held in Washington between the British and ourselves, looking toward an 
Anglo-American oil agreement that subsequently would be joined by other 
nations. The British committee of Cabinet rank, headed by Lord Beaver- 
brook, arrived in Washington in July to conclude the discussions. I pre¬ 
sided over the first meeting on July 25 and thereafter turned the meetings 
over to Ickes as vice chairman. An Anglo-American petroleum agreement 
was reached following a series of conferences, and was announced on 
August 8, 1944. 

This agreement embraced five principles of cooperation between 
Britain and the United States with regard to international trade in pe¬ 
troleum. These were: 

(1) Adequate petroleum supplies should be made available to the 
nationals of all peaceable countries at fair prices and on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis, subject to such collective security arrangements as might be 
established. 

(2) Petroleum resources should be developed in such a way as to 
encourage the sound economic advancement of the countries in which the 
petroleum deposits lay. 

(3) There should be equal opportunity to acquire exploration or 
development rights in areas not already under concession. 

(4) There should be respect for valid concession contracts and law¬ 
fully acquired rights. (This was designed to put an end to the suspicion 
that had beclouded Anglo-American relations in the Near East for many 
years.) 

(5) The operations of the petroleum industry should not be ham¬ 
pered by restrictions inconsistent with the purpose of the agreement, 
('riiis principle restated the basic purpose of the agreement; namely, that 
I lie international petroleum trade should be conducted in an orderly 
manner on a world-wide basis so that ample oil supplies would become 
available in international trade to meet the economic needs of all coun- 
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tries, subject always to considerations of military security and to the 
provisions of internation^ security arrangements.) jj 

The Anglo-American agreement also provided for the establishment] 
of an International Petroleum Commission. This would prepare long-term 
estimates of world petroleum demand and suggest how this demand miglit ^ 
best be satisfied by production equitably distributed among the varioui| 
producing countries. It would analyze short-term problems. It would makfl 
reports and recommendations to the two Governments. 

The agreement was intended to be voluntary in nature, with no ^ 
executive authority vested either in it or in the International Petroleum, 
Commission to be established under it. It was preliminary to the negotia¬ 
tion of an international agreement to which the Governments of all 
producing and consuming countries interested in the international pe¬ 
troleum trade would become parties and which would establish a perma¬ 
nent International Petroleum Council. 

I sent this agreement to the President on August 22, and he trans¬ 
mitted it to the Senate two days later. 

Much adverse reaction followed the publication of the agreement. 
The American petroleum industry felt that the accord was so worded that 
it could be construed to cover operations of the domestic petroleum 
industry, and they were already apprehensive that Secretary Ickes was 
seeking to control these operations. It thought the agreement gave man¬ 
datory powers to the proposed International Petroleum Commission. 

Such was the situation when I resigned at the end of November, 
1944. In January, 1945, the President, at the suggestion of the State 
Department, asked the Senate to return the agreement for revision. Sub¬ 
sequently certain provisions wei« reworded so as clearly to limit iU 
scope to the international and not the domestic trade in petroleum, and 
further to define the functions of the International Petroleum Commissioii ^ 
as advisory and recommendatory only. Ickes went to London, obtained 1 
British approval of the revised agreement, and it was again submitted to j 
the Senate, where it lies at this writing. The agreement in its final form 
embraced all the principles contained in the original agreement. 

I continue to believe, as I have consistently advocated, that^ the 
United States Government should confine itself to the role of negotiator 
and mediator in the international petroleum field, and should not itself 
enter into the business of producing, transporting, or selling oil. It was 
from this viewpoint that I advocated an international agreement on 
petroleum. 
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Oil has become so important a commodity in international trade; it 
has so often in the past provided the spark for disputes between nations; 
It will continue so strong a temptation for the domination of small coun¬ 
tries by strong nations, that I strongly believe that an international accord 
such as we negotiated is all-essential. For many years I have seen the 
problems of oil assume greater and greater importance in our foreign 
relations until I am convinced that an acceptable international understand¬ 
ing on the principles by which so vital a commodity is to be handled in 
world commerce has become an essential factor in the establishment and 
preservation of lasting peace. 







Ill: The Problem of Jews and Arabs 


FEW PROBLEMS of a more delicate nature faced us duriog^j 
the war than the question of the Jewish National Home in Palestine. On 
the one hand we had the burning aspirations of a great percentage ot 
the Jews to establish a state for their people in Palestine, coupled with thq, 
fact that the barbaric Nazi persecution was forcing the Jews to flee the, 
charnel house of Central Europe. On the other hand we had fierc|j 
opposition of the Arabs to the establishment of a Jewish state in Palestmfil 
and to the continued immigration of Jews into Palestine, plus the fact that ■ 
the decision in the case was 4 he function of the British Government, not 
ours We were constantly being pressed for action by the nearly five mil¬ 
lion Jews in the United States, while at the same time our representative! 
in the Near Eastern Arab countries, plus our own military officials ere, 1 
were informing us of the danger of antagonizing the sixty million Arabl:;^ 
there at a moment when their help in a strategic area of the war was so < 

Our own relations to Palestine rested on the American-British Man-|l 
date Treaty of December 3, 1924, whereby the United States had recog(»lf 
nized Britain’s mandate over Palestine confided to her by the League of ■ 
Nations. This provided for nondiscriminatory treatment in matters 0^ 
commerce; nonimpairment of vested American property rights; perm^ 
Sinn for Americans to establish and maintain educational, philanthropic; 
and religious institutions in Palestine; safeguards with respect to th! 
judiciary; and, in general, equality of treatment with all other foreign, 
nationals. We had no right to prevent the modification of the terms of th^ 
mandate, but we could refuse to recognize the validity of any modificil^j 

tion as it affected American interests. 

The Roosevelt Administration’s diplomatic interest in Palestine begsn 
during the first term. A conflict having broken out in Palestine between 1 
Jews and Arabs in the spring of 1936, an investigation of the situation by! 
the British Government gave rise to reports that Jewish immigration intOl 
Palestine might be suspended, severely curtailed, or completely eliminated. 
On July 27, 1936, I cabled Ambassador Bingham in London that mlltf- 
ential Jewish groups here had informed the President that Britain W! 
thinking of suspending Jewish immigration into Palestine. Saying thjH 
Jewish leaders here feared that such action might prove hard to revolt 
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and might close the German and Polish Jews’ only" avenue of escape, I 
asked Bingham to mention this entirely unofficially and personally to 
Foreign Secretary Eden. 

The following year, on April 27 ,1 sent Bingham another telegram of 
similar tenor. I added that Bingham might mention to Eden that large 
groups of Jews here were of the opinion that, because of their experience 
under certain European Governments, Jews throughout the world had 
logically become the supporters of democratic institutions and looked 
naturally to the democratic Governments to give them equitable and fair 
treatment. 

Then on October 12, 1938, shortly before the British Government’s 
Palestine Partition Commission was due to report, I cabled Ambassador 
Kennedy, who had succeeded Bingham, to inform Eden’s successor, Lord 
Halifax, that the White House and the State Department had received 
thousands of letters and telegrams of protest from all over the country. 
'I'hese messages inveighed against the British Government’s alleged inten¬ 
tion to eliminate or curtail Jewish immigration and thereby jeopardize the 
policy that the Balfour Declaration of 1917, with respect to the Jewish 
National Home in Palestine, had established. 

In each of these telegrams to London, however, I instructed our 
Ambassador to make it entirely clear to the British that we were not in 
any way questioning Britain’s responsibility for Palestine’s administra¬ 
tion or presuming to interfere in that administration. 

Two days later we issued a long public statement of our position 
toward Palestine, In this we said: “As is well known, the American people 
have for many years taken a close interest in the development of the 
Jewish National Home in Palestine. Beginning with President Wilson, 
eiich succeeding President has on one or more occasions expressed his own 
Int erest in the idea of a National Home and his pleasure at the progress 
made in its establishment.” I also referred to the joint resolution of Con¬ 
gress on September 21, 1922, of the same nature. 

Finally the British Government, in May, 1939, released its White 
Paper on Palestine. Among other provisions, this eliminated immigration 
Into Palestine after March 31, 1944, unless the Arabs agreed to its con- 
lliuiance. I had an analysis made of this document and sent it to the 
President. 

Mr. Roosevelt strongly objected to the British White Paper in a 
memorandum he sent me on May 17, saying: “I have read with interest 
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and a good deal of dismay the decisions of the British Government 
regarding its Palestine policy.’’ He continued: 

“Frankly, I do not believe that the British are wholly correct in 
saying that the framers of the Palestine Mandate 'could not have intende<^ 
that Palestine should be converted into a Jewish state against the will of 
the Arab population of the country.’ 

“My recollection is that this way of putting it is deceptive for the 
reason that while the Palestine Mandate undoubtedly did not intend to 
take away the right of citizenship and of taking part in the Government 
on the part of the Arab population, it nevertheless did intend to convert 
Palestine into a Jewish home which might very possibly become pre¬ 
ponderantly Jewish within a comparatively short time. Certainly that wat 
the impression that was given to^the whole world at the time of the Man¬ 
date. The' statement on your Page 6, Paragraph 2, quoting the Whitt 
Paper of i933j bears out my contention.” 

The President, after noting that the new White Paper admitted that 
the British Mandate was “to secure the development of self-governiof 
institutions,” said: “Frankly, I do not see how the British Government 
reads into the original Mandate or into the White Paper of 1922 any 
policy that would limit Jewish immigration. 

“My offhand thought is that while there are some good ideas in 
regard to actual administration of government in this new White Papef| 
it is something that we cannot give approval to by the United States. 

“My snap judgment is that the British plan for administration can 
well be the basis of an administration to be set up and to carry on during 
the next five years; that during the next five years the 75,000 additiooil 
Jews should be allowed to go into Palestine and settle; and at the end of 
five years the whole problem could be resurveyed and at that time eithaf 
continued on a temporary basis for another five years or permanently 
settled if that is then possible. I believe that the Arabs could be brought 
to accept this because it seems clear that 75,000 additional immigrant! 
can be successfully settled on the land, and because also the Arab mmU 
gration into Palestine since 1921 has vastly exceeded the total Jewllh 
immigration during this whole period.” 

This memorandum coincided also with the thoughts of the StaH 
Department. The President, however, did not want it communicated tO 
the British Government, and we limited ourselves to a cable to Kenneily 
on May 23, 1939, instructing him to mention informally and orally Wf 
Foreign Secretary Halifax that disappointment here, especially in ZionM 
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circles, over certain of the White Paper’s provisions was rather wide¬ 
spread, particularly over those that foreshadowed a marked reduction 
eventually in Jewish immigration into Palestine. A flood of protests was, 
in fact, pouring into the State Department. 

War came to Europe only three months later. Following the outbreak 
of fighting, Zionist agitation in this country lay comparatively dormant 
for a period, although several delegations of Zionists and also Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann, president of the World Zionist Organization, called on me 
during 1940 and discussed the development of Palestine as a Jewish refuge 
after the war. 

In the spring of 1941, however, the American Palestine Committee 
was organized under the chairmanship of Senators Wagner and McNary 
and with Cabinet members Ickes, Wickard, and Jackson, along with 
prominent members of Congress and other public figures, as members, 
'rhe British Embassy thereupon made several representations to us to the 
effect that if speeches were made in the United States by persons high in 
the Government advocating the immediate opening up of Palestine to 
Jewish resettlement planners in the event of a British victory, very great 
unrest would be created in the Arab world, particularly in Iraq, where a 
highly critical situation already existed. A rebellion had broken out in 
Iraq, which the British later had to quell. 

I took the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Balfour 
Declaration of 1917 to make a public statement relating to Palestine on 
October 31, 1942. A group of rabbis having presented to me a memo¬ 
randum on Palestine, I pointed to the fact that the United States had 
followed with interest and sympathy the work that had been done under 
the Balfour Declaration, in which work American citizens had played a 
useful part. 

“Of all the inhuman and tyrannical acts of Hitler and his Nazi 
lieutenants,” I said, “their systematic persecution of the Jewish people— 
men, women, and children—is the most debased.” But I put the solution 
of the Jewish problem on a broader basis than merely that of the National 
Home in Palestine. “The Jews,” I said, “have long sought a refuge. I 
believe that we must have an even wider objective; we must have a world 
In which Jews, like every other race, are free to abide in peace and in 
honor.” 

The continuing Zionist agitation in the United States began to have 
Increasingly serious repercussions among the Arab states in the Near East, 
according to reports we were receiving in the State Department late in 
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1942 and early in 1943. The Prime Minister of Iraq, Nuri Pasha, pro- I 
tested to our Minister at Bagdad about the pro-Zionist statements emanafc*M 
ing from the United States. The heir to the Egyptian throne, Princrfi 
Mohammed Ali, raised the same point with Minister Kirk in Cairo. 1 

Lieutenant Colonel Harold B. Hoskins, who, speaking Arabic fluently! 
and knowing the Near E^st well, had been sent to that area in the autumn a 
of 1942 on a mission for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, reported to us fromjj 
Cairo on January 23, 1943, his fears that unless some action were taken tol 
reduce the tension, Arab-Jewish conflict might soon break out again in I 
Palestine, even before the end of the war, and throw all the Arab Near' j 
East into turmoil. Egyptian Minister Mahmoud Hassan Bey called on me j 
on February 3, 1943, to hand me an aide-memoire from his Government J 
calling attention to “the depldrable effect on the Arab and Mohammedan ] 
world” of the Zionist activities, and to their possible repercussions with 
respect to this Government and the Allied war effort. ^ 

King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia sent President Roosevelt a messag* .1 
in April and a letter in May. He expressed his personal interest, as an 1 
Arab and Moslem leader, in the Arab question, with particular reference ] 
to Palestine and Syria. He said, however, that, although urged to make 1 
representations to the United States Government respecting Palestine, he j 
had refrained from doing so only because of his desire not to embarrau j 
the United States at this time or to prejudice the United Nations cause ,j 
by taking a step likely to increase Arab-Jewish antagonisms. He wanted 
to know whether the President approved of his attitude of silence and, ^ 
if so, whether he would be advised in advance of any steps of an affirnu- | 
tive character contemplated by the American Government with respect to j 

Palestine. j 

On May 26, 1943, I sent to Cairo for delivery to the King a messagt'j 
from the President voicing his appreciation of the King’s helpful cooperi- 1 
tion and sympathetic understanding. He expressed his complete agreement j 
with the King’s policy of silence as being most helpful to the United ] 
Nations. If, however, the President said, a friendly understanding on | 
Palestine should be reached by the interested Jews and Arabs through ( 
their own efforts before the end of the war, a development of that naturl , 
would be highly desirable. In any event, he assured the King, it was our-l 
Government’s view that no decision altering the basic situation of Paid* 
tine should be reached without fully consulting with both Jews and ' 
Arabs. 

The President felt strongly that, if the Arab and Jewish leader! 
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could be brought together for friendly conversations, they might be able 
to settle their basic differences. In a further message to Ibn Saud in June, 
Mr. Roosevelt said: “It appears to me highly desirable that the Arabs and 
Jews interested in the question should come to a friendly understanding 
with respect to matters affecting Palestine through their own efforts prior 
to the termination of the war.” 

The following month I instructed Colonel Hoskins, at the Presi¬ 
dent’s, direction, to pay a personal visit to King Ibn Saud and ask him 
whether he would enter into discussions with Dr. Chaim Weizmann or 
.some representative selected by the Jewish agency. The President had 
already talked this project over with Dr. Weizmann. The King, whom 
Hoskins saw in August, 1943, refused to see Weizmann, giving as one of 
several reasons that, despite his position of leadership in the Arab world, 
he could not, without prior consultation, speak for Palestine, much less 
“deliver” Palestine to the Jews, even if he were willing for even an 
instant to consider such a proposal. 

In this connection the President had already invited Ibn Saud to 
come to the United States, hoping that, among other objectives, they 
might be able in personal conversation to solve some of the problems 
connected with Palestine. 

During the spring and summer of 1943, we discussed with the British 
a suggestion by Colonel Hoskins that a joint declaration be issued by the 
United Nations stating that no final decisions regarding Palestine would 
l)e taken until after the war, and that any postwar decisions would be 
taken only after full consultation with both Arabs and Jews. To these 
points we added another; namely, that, if the interested Jews and Arabs 
found it possible to arrive at a friendly understanding through efforts of 
their own prior to the war’s end, such a development would be extremely 
(le.sirable. The President approved this text, and the British did likewise. 
As a result of objections from the War Department, however, the issuance 
of the statement was postponed, and President Roosevelt and Prime Min¬ 
ister Churchill decided at the First Quebec Conference, on August 22, 
i(;43, that the question of the statement should be held in abeyance and 
be discussed further between the two Governments from month to month. 

When Colonel Hoskins returned to the United States from his 
mission to King Ibn Saud, and saw the President on September 27, 1943? 
Mr. Roosevelt said to him that his own thinking leaned toward a wider 
use of the idea of trusteeship for Palestine. He thought Palestine should 
be made a real Holy Land for all three religions, with a Jew, a Christian, 
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and a Moslem as the three responsible trustees. While I was at the Mos« 
COW Conference, the Statt Department gave serious study to this idea; I 
but the impossibility of bringing the Jews and Arabs together on a 
common, friendly ground at that time, and the danger of stirring the 
sands of the Near East by a premature attempt to settle the question of 
Palestine made it wiser to postpone action until a more, propitious time. 

Beginning with a conversation I had with British Ambassador Halifax 
on December 13, 1943, we made numerous efforts to induce the British to 
relax the decision they had made in 1939 to terminate immigration of the 
Jews into Palestine after March 31, 1944. On that occasion I said to 
Halifax, who had called at my request, that the United States Govenj^t 
ment had been exerting itself in every possible way to render all aid and 
relief to the persecuted Jewi^ people. “The President and I and other 
officials of this Government,” I said, “in the light of our international 
interest in the Jewish situation, are in earnest sympathy with the Jews* 
proposal that immigration into Palestine be extended by the British Gov* 
ernment beyond March 31 and that in every other possible way relief 
and aid be given to the Jewish people.” I mentioned that the only ques* 
tion in my mind was how I could best define the attitude of our Govern* 
ment publicly without seriously embarrassing the British in dealing with 
the military situation in the Near East. 

Following several further conversations I had with Halifax, during’’ 
which he assured me that Eden was giving urgent consideration to my 
suggestion, the British stated their intention of continuing immigration 
into Palestine for a certain period after March 31, 1944, inasmuch as the 
immigration quota for the preceding five years lacked being filled by 
about 30,000 immigrants- * 

Early in 1944 we were suddenly confronted by an alarming situation 
developing in the Near East as a result of resolutions introduced in the 
Senate and House of Representatives stating that “the United States shall 
use its good offices and take appropriate measures to the end that the 
doors of Palestine shall be opened for free entry of Jews into that countryi 
and that there shall be full opportunity for colonization so that the Jewish 
people may ultimately reconstitute Palestine as a free and democratic 
Jewish commonwealth.” 

At the State Department we felt that the passage of these resolotionip 
although not binding on the Executive, might precipitate conflict in Pales¬ 
tine and other parts of the Arab world, endangering American troops and . 
requiring the diversioji of forces from European and other combat areaSi 
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It might prejudice or shatter pending negotiations with Ibn Saud for the 
construction of a pipeline across Saudi Arabia, which our military leaders 
felt was of utmost importance to our security. And it would stimulate 
other special interests to press for the introduction of similar resolutions 
regarding controversial territorial issues relating to areas such as Poland 
and Italy. 

The reaction in the Near East to the mere introduction of the resolu¬ 
tions had been, as we feared, sharply antagonistic. We received protests 
from the Governments of Iraq, Egypt, and Lebanon, from King Ibn Saud 
and from Imam Yahya of Yemen. We assured them that the resolutions, 
even if passed, were not binding on the Executive. The President on March 
13 renewed his previous assurances to the King that it was our Govern¬ 
ment's view that no decision should be reached changing Palestine's status 
without full consultation with both Jews and Arabs. The Department sent 
assurances along the same line to the Egyptian Government and to Imam 
Yahya. 

In the latter notes the Department said: “Although Palestine is 
primarily a British responsibility, it is the view of the Government of the 
United States that no decision altering the basic situation of Palestine 
should be taken until an appropriate time is reached, and that at such a 
time the Governments responsible for the establishment of peace and the 
maintenance of law and justice in the world should come to an equitable 
settlement of all the questions involved, in full consultation with both 
Arabs and Jews.” This continued to be our position throughout the re¬ 
mainder of my period in office. 

We were also considering what steps we could take to induce both 
Houses of Congress not to consider the resolutions. At my request. As¬ 
sistant Secretary Breckinridge Long met with a group of Senators in 
Senator Connally’s office and orally expressed the Department's views. I 
had a memorandum drawn up which I intended to give the President to 
be sent to Congress. At that point, however. Secretary of War Stimson 
wrote a letter to Senator Connally in the latter’s capacity as chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. Stimson forthrightly pointed 
out that the Senate resolution was a matter of deep military concern to 
the War Department since its passage, or even public hearings on it, would 
be apt to provoke dangerous repercussions in areas where we had many 
vital military interests. General Marshall testified in identical vein before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in executive session. In conse- 
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quence of the position taken by the State and War Departments, the 
resolutions were not then reported out of the Senate or House committees. 

The apprehensions of the Arabs, however, were further aroused when 
the President gave two Jewish leaders, Dr. Stephen S. Wise and Dr. Abba 
H. Silver, an interview on March 9, 1943. The press reported the Presi¬ 
dent as having authorized them to announce that “when future decisions 
are reached full justice will be done to those who seek a Jewish National 
Home,” that this Government “has never given its approval to the White 
Paper of 1939,” and that the President was “happy that the doors of 
Palestine are today open to Jewish refugees.” 

Two days later Minister Kirk in Cairo reported that he had received 
an inquiry from the Egyptian Prime Minister, Nahas Pasha, regard¬ 
ing this reportedly authorized statement. On March 14 I sent the Presi-^ 
dent for his approval two proposed replies, one to Kirk in Cairo, the 
other to Minister Loy Henderson in Bagdad. The President approve 
ing, these went out to Kirk and Henderson, informing them that the 
Zionist leaders^ statements had in fact been authorized by the President 
substantially as reported in the Near East. The Ministers were to point 
out that a Jewish National Home, rather than the Jewish commonwealth 
referred to in the Congressional resolutions, was mentioned in this state¬ 
ment and that, although the American Government, it was true, had never 
approved the White Paper, our Government, it was also true, had never 
taken a position relative to it. Our Ministers were also to renew assur¬ 
ances that it was our Government's view that no decision changing Pales¬ 
tine’s basic situation should be arrived at without full consultation with 
both Jews and Arabs. 

Prime Minister Nahas Pasha replied that the Arabs were reassured» 
although not entirely, by the clarification of the President’s statement to 
the Zionists. 

In general the President at times talked both ways to Zionists and 
Arabs, besieged as he was by each camp. Rabbis Wise and Silver believed 
that the President had made pledges to them. The State Department! 
made no pledges. 

When Under Secretary Stettinius went to London on a survey mia- 
sion in the spring of 1944, I sent Wallace Murray, Chief of the Office of 
Near Eastern and African Affairs, with him to discuss Palestine, among 
other problems, with the British Foreign Office. Murray took with him the 
draft of a possible joint statement on Palestine by the two Governmenti 
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similar to that we had prepared the year before. In London it was agreed, 
however, that the draft should be held in reserve. 

During the Republican and the Democratic conventions in 1944? 
planks were inserted in both platforms urging free immigration into Pales¬ 
tine and the creation there of a Jewish state. The Iraq Government forth¬ 
with expressed its deep concern. I sent the President a memorandum on 
July 26, 1944, saying; “I believe that it would be advisable for leaders 
of both parties to refrain from making statements on Palestine during the 
campaign that might tend to arouse the Arabs or upset the precarious 
balance of forces in Palestine itself.” 

Fortunately Palestine did not become an issue in the 1944 campaign. 

As I left office our policy toward Palestine was one of constantly 
being on the alert to prevent that explosive area from touching the match 
to the powder train of the Near East. We could not resolve the questions 
of the relationship of the Jews to the Arabs, the immigration of the Jews 
into Palestine, and the creation of a Jewish state in Palestine since these 
were primarily the responsibility of the British. We had, however, made 
clear our interest in the solution of the Palestine question; we had in¬ 
duced the British to relax their decision to cut off Jewish immigration into 
Palestine, and we had made serious, albeit unsuccessful, efforts to bring 
the Arabs and Jews together for friendly discussion of their differences. 

At the same time we had been eminently successful, through unre¬ 
mitting diplomacy, in preventing the already dangerous issue of Palestine 
from embroiling the whole of the Near East and from stirring up the 
Moslems in India. The strategic Near East continued to furnish the British 
and ourselves with much needed oil and to serve as the southern gateway 
for supplies to Russia without requiring the dispatch of any troops to 
that area from the vital combat zones in Europe and Africa. It is easy 
to see the serious consequences to the United Nations cause that might 
have followed from any diversion of Allied troops to the Near East be¬ 
cause of Palestine when the British were thrown back to El Alamein or 
when we and the British were grappling with the Germans in North Africa. 
The effect of such German machinations as led to the uprising in Iraq 
nnd the British and Free French invasion of Syria would have been multi¬ 
plied had fighting broken out between Jews and Arabs. 

Palestine was but one facet of the unremitting effort of the State 
Department for over a decade lo assist the Jews caught by the unspeak- 
a I lie Nazi persecution. In the 1930’s we had made innumerable representa¬ 
tions to the Germans and taken concrete steps to evince our condemnation 
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of this persecution and to induce the Nazis to desist. We had likewise/ 
brought every possible infKience to bear on countries adjacent to Germany 
to receive, feed, and clothe the Jews of Germany, and on other countries 
to afford them refuge. This Government took the initiative in creating the 
Inter-Governmental Refugee Committee, of which Myron C. Taylor be-* 
came president. In the State Department we began to fill the Germaiu 
Austrian, and later Czech immigration quotas almost entirely with Jews, 
and in addition we issued scores of thousands of visitors’ visas to Jews in 
the hope that after coming to this country they could find refuge in other 
countries or could eventually be received here permanently. 

From 1933, when Hitler’s persecution of the Jews began, until I re¬ 
signed at the end of November, 1944, we took into the United States from 
Germany and Nazi-occupied Europe approximately 600,000 persons, 
mostly refugees from persecution for racial, political, or religious reasons* 
In one year alone, that ending in June, 1941, we granted enough visas 
to save 135,000 refugees. We had made special efforts to get out rabbis, 
professors and students in rabbinical colleges, Jewish writers, and others 
who were the light of the Jewish Church. Many came out through Russia 
and went to Japan, where we issued visas for them. 

After the closing of our consulates in Germany and German-occupied 
areas in June, 1941, our efforts to save the Jews became much more 
difficult, and the difficulties increased after Pearl Harbor. We could no 
longer send Americans into Germany to try to induce the Nazi officials 
to permit the Jews to leave. Shipping was much harder to obtain. Finding 
it impossible to issue visas to Jews in German-held countries, we concen¬ 
trated on granting visas to Jews who escaped from that area into adjacent 
countries. 

In 1942 however, we and people throughout the world were horrified 
to learn that Hitler and his Nazis were inflicting on the Jews the most 
fiendish outrage that savages or demons could commit against human 
beings—their inconceivable effort to exterminate utterly the entire Jewi^ 
race within their reach. As these menacing developments gradually revealed 
themselves, the American Government and people, especially the Jevdsll 
people, gave the most serious attention to the problem of thwarting Hit¬ 
ler’s designs. We exhausted all efforts authorized by law to grant visas 
or in any feasible way to aid in securing the exit of Jews or to assist 
their escape from the Hitler area of savagery. And we officially and em- 
phatically, along with Britain and Russia, called to the attention of the 
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Nazi authorities the condign punishment that would await any of them 
guilty* of such atrocities. 

During the war, with the cooperation of the British, Portuguese, and 
Spanish Governments, and the French National Committee of Liberation 
in North Africa, we got out of Spain some 30,000 refugees who had 
trickled over the Pyrenees to that country. We sought places of refuge 
for them ranging from Madagascar, Cyrenaica, Palestine, and French 
North Africa, to the Dominican Republic and Ecuador. 

President Roosevelt and I had many conferences on the subject of 
Hitler’s attempt to exterminate the Jews. We eagerly studied all ideas and 
information that might be in the least helpful in relieving their inconceiv¬ 
able situation. 

The inescapable fact was, however, that Jews could not leave Ger¬ 
man-occupied Europe unless they escaped across borders into neutral 
Spain, Switzerland, or Sweden, or unless the German authorities per¬ 
mitted them to leave. And the Germans permitted Jews to leave only 
when they were amply paid to do so. We were reluctant to deposit sums 
of money to the credit of the Nazis, even though the deposits were to be 
made in Switzerland, were to be liquidated only after the end of the war, 
and apparently could not be used by the Nazi leaders. Moreover, the 
State Department did not have the large amounts of money and the per¬ 
sonnel needed to carry out a plan of reaching and bribing the German 
officials in charge of the extermination program. 

We also found that the Nazi authorities were sending out intelligence 
agents in the guise of refugees, and the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
was called upon to handle a number of such cases. We accordingly set 
up a control commission in the Department to screen refugee applications, 
consisting of representatives of the State, War, Navy, and Justice Depart¬ 
ments, and the President appointed a little group to serve as an appeals 
board from this commission. • 

In 1944 the President created the War Refugee Board to handle the 
work of aiding refugees, and the State Department fully cooperated in its 
Institution and administration. 

Naturally the more extreme sympathizers in this country, especially 
among the Jews, and some in high positions such as Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau, found grievotis fault with the State Department 
and especially with every official handling the refugee problem. It was but 
natural that, in their anguish over the projected extermination of their 
race in Europe, they should feel that even the strenuous efforts we were 
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making were inadequate. Nevertheless, it can be safely said that the results 
accomplished by the Stat^ Department, up to the time of the creation. 'I 
of the War Refugee Board, at least equalled those of all other countries 1 
combined, and that some hundreds of thousands of Jews are now alive who I 
probably ^ould have fallen victim to Hitler^s insane enmity had not the 
Department begun so early and so comprehensively to deal with the 
refugee problem. President Roosevelt at no time complained to me that 
the Department had not done enough. 

Our interest in the establishment of a Jewish national home in Pales¬ 
tine was paralleled, especially during the war years, by our interest in 
seeing that independence should eventually come to all the Arab countries 
and also by our sympathy with the aspirations of Arab leaders toward the 
creation of an Arab federation. The Arab national movement had begun ) 
in the nineteenth century in an effort to achieve independence from Tur- i 
key, and it had been no little encouraged by the liberal ideas imparted by ^ 
American educators in the Near East. Woodrow Wilson expressed the 
sympathy of this country toward Arab national aspirations by stating in 
the twelfth of his Fourteen Points that “the other nationalities which are 
now under Turkish rule should be assured an undoubted security of life 
and an absolutely unmolested opportunity of autonomous development^' 

After the First World War, however, the League mandates granted 
to Britain and France in the Near East seemed to the Arabs a negation 
of their hopes for the independent Arab empire they believed had been 
promised them. Their primary objective in the postwar period became 
the termination of French and British control. They felt that until the 
Arabs both in the mandated areas and in the nominally independent states 
could achieve complete independence, any movement toward unity among 
the various Arab countries was impossible. 

After Iraq became independent in 1932, the Arabs concentrated on 
obtaining independence for the Levantine states of Syria and Lebanon, 
which were under French mandate. France agreed in 1936 to grant inde-* 
pendence to these two mandates, but did not carry out her agreement, 

Syria became of keen goncern to us in June, 1941, when the British 
and Free French were forced to invade the mandate after finding that the 
Germans, with acquiescence of the Vichy Government, were using it as 
an air base. At that time both the French and the British promised inde¬ 
pendence to Syria and Lebanon. At the conclusion of the fighting, the 
British expressed their disinterest in the Levant states and acknowledged 
the “predominant’^ French position there. The Free French General Cat- 
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roux proclaimed Syria independent with certain conditions. We were asked 
to take a position on this question when the British, after officially recog¬ 
nizing Syrian independence on October 28, 1941, informally urged us to 
do likewise on the ground that such action would bring greater stability 
to the Near East and would also strengthen the position of the Allies in 
the Arab countries. 

We demurred, however, on the grounds that recognition without the 
negotiation of a new treaty might Jeopardize the rights we had under the 
1924 treaty with France, guaranteeing us nondiscriminatory treatment in 
Syria and Lebanon; that we were still maintaining relations with the 
Vichy Government; and that the British acknowledgment of France’s 
“predominant” position and an assertion made by General de Gaulle that 
France had a “preeminent and privileged position” raised serious compli¬ 
cations. We also suggested that our delay in recognizing the independence 
of Syria might well support British policy since the United States would 
remain in a position to insist on clarification of the special privileges 
sought by the French, whereas the British were precluded from doing so 
by the fact that they had already acknowledged these special privileges. 

General Catroux, the Free French Delegate to the Levant states, 
proclaimed Lebanon independent on November 26, 194 ^? but emphasized 
that France did not renounce her “tutelary friendship” or privileged posi¬ 
tion acquired over the centuries. We thereupon issued a public statement 
on November 29, 1941, expressing the sympathy of our Government and 
people with the natural and legitimate aspirations of the peoples of Syria 
and Lebanon, including the full enjoyment of sovereign independence, 
which we had endorsed in principle in the treaty with France in 1924 
consenting to the French mandate. We added that this treaty guarantee¬ 
ing American rights must be regarded as continuing in effect until a new 
treaty could be concluded. 

This statement was welcomed by the Syrian and Lebanese authorities, 
but they, along with the British and Free French, continued to press for 
formal recognition. We thought it wiser, however, to hold such recognition 
in abeyance for the time being, to see how the declarations of independ- 
etice were being implemented. This attitude was amply justified in the 
spring of 1942 when a serious conflict developed between the French and 
the British as a result of the latter’s insistence that elections be held in 
Syria and in Lebanon to choose representatives to replace the handpicked 
appointees placed in power by the French at the time of their “independ¬ 
ence” proclamations. Relations between General Spears, the British Minis- 
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ter to the Levant states, who was a personal friend of Prime Minister ] 
Churchill, and General C^troux, the Free French Delegate, deteriorated, | 

We sent instructions on April 24 to our Consul General at Beirut, 
Cornelius Van H. Engert, to say to the local British and French com- ,: 
manders, Generals Spears and Catroux, that our Gov^nment would be ' 
very glad to assist in any way we could to achieve a better understand- | 
ing among the French, the British, and the peoples of the Levant states* 
As the situation worsened, we took the question up with the British For¬ 
eign Office. 

General de Gaulle, by agreement with Foreign Secretary Eden, went 
to Beirut in August in an effort to clarify the situation. We immediately 
began to receive reports, however, that his presence in the area was having 
exactly the opposite effect. De Gaulle emphatically and repeatedly told 
our Consul at Beirut, William M. Gwynn, who was then in charge, that 
he was determined to bring about an immediate showdown with the Brit¬ 
ish in the Levant. He complained that, through General Spears's inter¬ 
vention in Levantine internal affairs, the British had broken their promises 
to acknowledge the predominance of the Free French. He said that if the 1 
British did not agree to remove Spears all collaboration would end. De 
Gaulle was apparently convinced that the British intended to eliminate ] 
the French from Syria and Lebanon. He told Gwynn that France would, 
when possible, grant independence to the Levant states, but that this 
could not be done until the peoples were ready for it, which might not be “ 
for many years. 

I cabled this information to Ambassador Winant in London on Au¬ 
gust 21, 1942, instructing him to discuss the situation with Eden again* 

I authorized Winant to say that jve were unable to support in their en- 1 
tirety either the Free French or the British positions, but we could not ! 
remain indifferent to a dispute that had an important effect on the com¬ 
mon war effort. I said we thought that De Gaulle’s statement that the 
Levant states might not be ready for independence for many years wa 3 
not in harmony with the statements made by the Free French and the 
British just before they occupied Syria when, primarily for its propaganda 
value with the Arabs, they had announced that the Allies were bringing 
independence to the two areas, or with the later proclamations by General | 
Catroux that the two Levant states had begun an independent existence, j 
On the other hand, I said. General Spears seemed to be exceeding the I 
functions of a foreign diplomatic representative. 1 

I cabled Consul Gwynn at Beirut on the same day to point out to ^ 
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General de Gaulle our concern, as a country participating in the common 
war effort, that there be scrupulous fulfillment of the assurances that had 
been given the Levant states. If this were not so, we said, the Arab world 
and all peoples asked to believe in our sincerity would feel justifiable 
doubts relative to the assurances given by any of the Allied nations or 
groups. 

We ourselves made a gesture toward encouraging the peoples of 
Syria and Lebanon when, on the recommendation of the State Department, 
the President approved of our giving our Consul General in Beirut the 
additional rank of Diplomatic Agent, a designation reserved for represen¬ 
tation in semi-sovereign states. Mr. Roosevelt named George Wadsworth, 
a Foreign Service officer, to the new office, the appointment being an¬ 
nounced on October 2, 1942, 

The British and Free French continued to quarrel over British in¬ 
sistence that the French live up to the assurances they had given with 
regard to the independence of the Levant states, although relations be¬ 
came temporarily less strained following an exchange of correspondence 
between Prime Minister Churchill and De Gaulle in the autumn of 1942. 
Finally the French gave in on the question of holding elections, which 
were conducted in July and August, i 943 ? in Syria and Lebanon, respec¬ 
tively. Nationalist regimes were elected in both states, and a \crisis was 
aonti precipitated as the new Governments indicated their intention to 
secure control of the governing powers still exercised by the French. 

In view of the potential gravity of the situation the British handed us 
an aide-mimoire, dated September 10, in which they reiterated their will¬ 
ingness to recognize France’s “predominant position” in the Levant states. 
They added, moreover, that they would not oppose treaties between the 
Free French authorities and the Syrian and Lebanese authorities if such 
treaties, defining their relationship, were desired by both parties. 

In our reply on October 25 we made it clear that our Government 
“was not a party to the agreements concluded prior to the invasion of the 
Levant states by British and Free French forces in 1941, and is not pre¬ 
pared to admit that France should enjoy a 'preeminent and privileged 
position’ in Syria and the Lebanon.” However, we added, should the 
Vrvnch and the Levant states desire to enter into free and voluntary nego¬ 
tiations, we were in substantial agreement with the British provided that 
the interests of the local populations and of the United States were ade- 
(|uutely safeguarded and that the treaties would only be applied provi¬ 
sionally pending formal ratification. 
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As it became apparent that the situation was mounting to a climaijfl 
in Lebanon, we instruct^ Counselor Robert D. Murphy at Algiers' oftj 
November 9, 1943, to advise the appropriate French authorities that thM 
United States Government was of the opinion that practical steps shouldB 
be taken to implement the “independence” promised Syria and LebanoilH 
Failure to do so, wc said, would cast doubt on the announced principlllB 
of the United Nations. J 

Before Murphy could act on these instructions, however, the FrendM 
on November ii arrested the President of Lebanon, Sheik al-Khuri, and | 
the Cabinet, and installed a government of their own choosing. Riotll 
broke out in Beirut. 1 

We immediately sent out two cables, one to Diplomatic Agent Wadi* I 
worth in Beirut, the other to Murphy in Algiers. We instructed Wadi- \ 
worth to have no official relations with the regime just set up by thd] 
French. We instructed Murphy urgently to inform the French Nationil I 
Committee in Algiers that our Government had learned with surprise of J 
the repressive action taken by their authorities in Lebanon. We said it watj 
“difficult to understand how the French, whose country is now groanmM 
under the heel of the invader, can be unmindful of the aspirations toward! 
independence of another people”; that the French action in Lebanon ! 
“must cast the gravest doubt upon the sincerity of the avowed declarft- 1 
tions of all the United Nations”; and that the United States Governmean 
could not “permit itself to be associated in any way with such acts of J 
repression.” ] 

We further said that unless the French National Committee took I 
“prompt steps to restore the duly elected Government of the Lebaneikj 
Republic and to implement the solemn promises of independence given toj 
the Lebanese people” in 1941 in the name of the French National CoiB^ ] 
mittee, our Government would be “obliged publicly to announce its com*?! 
plete disapproval of the acts of the French authorities in the Lebanes^l 
Republic and to take such further steps as may appear appropriate.” Wd j 
added that we would take such action with the utmost reluctance but ] 
that we felt “it would be less detrimental to the united war effort than 
for us by silence to appear to accept a situation which is contrary to tlw I 
aims and principles for which the liberty-loving nations are fighting.” . 

We repeated this telegram to London, Beirut, and Cairo, for th« 
information of the appropriate authorities, and used it as the basis* of j 
our replies to protests over the French action we received from the Egyp*|' 
tian, Iraq, Syrian, and Saudi Arabian Governments. ^ 
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I kept President Roosevelt, who was on his way to Cairo, informed 
of the situation, and he discussed it with Prime Minister Churchill, whose 
Government was taking a strong position similar to ours. I received a 
message from the President on November 20 saying: “I think we should 
back up the British position in Lebanon and try to make it even more 
positive.” 

The British, who commanded the defense forces in Lebanon, in¬ 
formed the French National Committee that they would declare martial 
law unless the duly elected Lebanese Government were reinstated by 
November 22. The French at first tried to compromise by reinstating only 
the President and not the Cabinet, but the British and we continued to 
Insist on the reinstatement of the entire Lebanese Government. The French 
thereupon gave in, and the crisis—a crisis not only for the Near East, but 
for relations with the French National Committee and for the principles 
of the United Nations—ended. We issued a press release on November 26 
noting with approval the remedial action taken by the French National 
Committee and expressing “the earnest hcpe of this Government that 
friendly negotiations can now proceed in an atmosphere of good will on 
both sides for the solution of the underlying issue of the independence of 
the Levant states.” 

In December, 1943, General Catroux concluded a seri^ of informal 
accords with the Syrian and Lebanese Governments providing for the 
transfer to them of the powers formerly exercised by the French in their 
Joint behalf. In succeeding months these accords were gradually given 
practical application, and in August, 1944, we concluded that the Govern¬ 
ments of Syria and Lebanon could now be considered representative, 
effectively independent, and in a position satisfactorily to fulfill their 
International obligations and responsibilities. Thereupon, with the Presi¬ 
dent’s approval, we informed the Governments of Lebanon and Syria on 
September 7, 1944, that we were prepared to extend full and unconditional 
recognition of their independence and to exchange Ministers with them 
upon receipt from them of written assurances that the existing rights of 
the United States and its nationals (embracing nondiscriminatory treat¬ 
ment) would be fully recognized. The Syrian and Lebanese Governments 
Imving given these assurances, the President nominated George Wads¬ 
worth as our first Minister to those countries. In a public statement on 
September 19, 1944, I said: 

“I am confident that the free nations of Syria and Lebanon will play 
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a helpful part in the cooperative task of international peace and progresi jl 
which lies before us.” f \\ 

At that moment the French were pressing the Levant Governments 
for the conclusion of treaties of alliance with France, We received reporti r 
that the French desired that recognition be given to a “special position” for 
France in Syria and Lebanon, and that the Syrian and Lebanese Govern- M 
ments were resisting this pressure. We accordingly informed the Frencll ] 
National Committee, in a memorandum of October 5, 1944, that our )! 
Government could “not agree that France or French nationals should j| 
enjoy discriminatory privileges in independent Syria and Lebanon,” Sub - 1 
sequently in a telegram to Wadsworth we took the position that, white | 
we would not approve a treaty under which France or her nationals ob- ^ 
tained discriminatory privileges, we were of the opinion that it would be ^ 
well for those Governments to consider seriously the arguments the British J 
had made in favor of negotiations between them and France, particularly | 
the desirability of obtaining formal and clear confirmation by the French | 
of the independence of Syria and Lebanon before the withdrawal of British I 
forces by reason of the favorable progress of the war. j 

As Syria and Lebanon took long but troubled steps toward independent 
ence, the movement toward a Pan Arab Federation in the Near East | 
gathered imo^tus. Foreign Secretary Eden had declared to the House of j 
Commons on February 24, 1943, that the British Government would view 
with sympathy any move among the Arabs to promote their economic|] 
cultural, or political unity. Eden said, however, that the initiative would 
clearly have to come from the Arabs themselves, and that, so far as h« 
was aware, no such scheme which would command general approval had 
yet been worked out. 

This declaration induced Nuri Pasha, Prime Minister of Iraq, t0 
write Nahas Pasha, Prime Minister of Egypt, urging the latter to tak# 
the initiative in calling an Arab congress. Nahas Pasha soon began a serlei 
of individual conferences with representatives of Iraq, Trans-Jordao, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, Lebanon, and the Yemen, regarding an Arab union,, 
preliminary to convening an Arab congress. 

It was during this series of conferences that our Government stated 
its sympathetic attitude toward the formation of an Arab union or federi* 
tion. The Saudi Arabian representative, while conferring with Priint 
Minister Nahas Pasha, addressed a query to Minister Kirk in Cairo to 
learn the attitude of the United States Government toward an Arab utiloOi 
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On October 26, 1943, the Department (I was then in Moscow) replied, in 
paraphrase: 

“This Government desires to see the independent countries of the 
Near East retain their freedom and strengthen their economic and social 
condition, and fully sympathizes with the aspirations of other Near East¬ 
ern countries for complete liberty.* 

“If the peoples of the Near East should find it advantageous to unite 
of their own free will, it naturally follows from this Government's basic 
attitude that such a development would be viewed with sympathy, always 
on the understanding that it should take place in accordance with the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter and in harmony with the declarations 
of Secretary Hull, notably those of July 23, 1942? and September 12, 1943. 

“It is realized that the countries concerned will shape their own deci¬ 
sion, but it seems to this-Government that the events and problems of 
the war years have shown that the Near Eastern countries need greater 
strength in the economic, social, and cultural domains, and that first 
steps toward unity might well have these ends in view.” 

We repeated this reply to our diplomatic missions in the Arabic¬ 
speaking countries for their information. 

Our attitude, therefore, was that we fully favored the concept of an 
Arab federation, but we took the realistic view that the Near Eastern 
countries should move toward this objective gradually and should take 
the first steps in the economic, social, and cultural fields before proceeding 
to political federation. 

When the convening of a preliminary Arab conference was under 
discussion in July, 1944, the Saudi Arabian Government again sought our 
Government’s views. We replied in substantially the same terms as in 
October, 1943. We also referred, however, to the position we had taken 
on the Palestine question in March since this question obviously would 
have to be solved before any true Arab unity could be achieved. 

As I left office, I entertained the strong hope that the Arab states of 
the Near East would soon begin to take the economic, social, and cultural 
dlcps we believed necessary as an approach toward political unity, that 
they would be able to compose the conflicting ambitions of various of their 
leaders, and that, not too many years after the conclusion of the war, 
they would be able to bring stability, unity, and economic development 
to that historic corner of the world. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT and I believed almost from thal 
time of Mussolini’s declaration of w 4 r against the United States, fourfl 
days after Pearl Harbor, that we should draw a distinction between thej 
Italians on the one hand and the Germans and Japanese on the other. In I 
the discussions I had with the President on this subject in 1942 we reach®™ 
two conclusions. The first was that Americans had always been friendljffl 
with the Italians, despite our opposition to the Fascist regime, and that! 
Mussolini had led the people of Italy into an unpopular war without In 1 
the slightest consulting them. The other was that it might be possible to J 
withdraw Italy from the war before the surrender of Germany and Japani j 
and that this withdrawal would in fact hasten that surrender. Italy's're- ■ 
tirement, we felt, would be accelerated if we were to adopt an attitudij 
toward the Italians different from that toward the Germans and the Japa- i 
nese. j 

In consequence of this position, Attorney General Biddle announced j 
on Columbus Day, October^ 12, 1942, that Italian aliens in the United] 
States would no longer be classed as “alien enemies.” The following day] 
Assistant Secretary of State Berle, recalling in a public address the pledge] 
in the Atlantic Charter that all peoples had the right to choose the forinj 
of government under which they would live, said that this pledge would'] 
be redeemed when Italy had rid herself of her Fascist government. Hi] 
said that no punitive peace for Italy was envisaged, and that Americail|j 
did not desire to destroy Italy as a nation. ] 

Three years of war, punctuated by defeat after defeat, which reached I 
a climax with the Western Allies in full possession of Italy's African pow 
sessions and Sicily and about to put foot on the Italian mainland, broughfl 
the Italians to the end of their resistance. After exchanges of telegranm 
in which the State Department took part, President Roosevelt and PrinM 
Minister Churchill agreed on a joint message to the Italian people which* 
they made public on July 16, 1943. In this they stated: “The sole hope for 
Italy's survival lies in honorable capitulation to the overwhelming power I 
of the military forces of the United Nations. If you continue to tolerttti, 
the Fascist regime which serves the evil power of the Nazis, you muil 
suffer the consequences of your own choice.” j 

Nine days later Mussolini resigned, and King Victor Emmanuel HI ' 
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entrusted the Government to Marshal Pietro Badoglio. On July 31 I sent 
the President a memorandum suggesting that, since it was obvious that 
the Soviet Government was becoming concerned over the Italian situation, 
a joint Anglo-American message should be sent to that Government in¬ 
forming it of developments and asking for any suggestions the Russians 
might care to offer. I attached a draft of a message which stated that this 
Government continued to share the view that it was essential that the 
United States, British, and Soviet Governments keep one another fully 
Informed regarding military and political developments in the various 
areas in which their respective armed forces were operating. 

The President agreed to this approach. 

During the following weeks negotiations for surrender were conducted 
In Lisbon between representatives of the Anglo-American Combined Chiefs 
of Staff and representatives of Marshal Badoglio. The State Department 
hud little share in these discussions, which were of a military nature. We 
»uw to it that the Russians were kept informed of the terms of surrender, 
und the British did likewise. On August 28 Admiral Standley, our Am¬ 
bassador in Moscow, cabled us that the Soviet Government approved the 
terms and empowered General Eisenhower to sign on their behalf, a special 
representative of the Soviet Government not being required in this in- 
Itance. 

On the same .day I sent the full draft instrument of surrender and a 
summary outline to the Governments of Russia, the British Dominions, 
Brazil, Ethiopia, Greece, and Yugoslavia and to the French Committee of 
National Liberation. The Greek Government had informed us of its in¬ 
terest in two regions then occupied by Italian forces—Epirus and the 
Dodecanese Islands—but, with the approval of the President, I informed 
Greek Ambassador Cimon P. Diamantopoulos on September 15 that it 
WHS the policy of this Government that territorial questions be left for 
settlement until after the war. 

A plenipotentiary of Marshal Badoglio signed the terms of sur¬ 
render in Sicily on September 3, and Eisenhower and Badoglio announced 
them on September 8, the day they became effective. Two days later 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill sent a joint message 
fo Marshal Badoglio and the Italian people urging them to strike hard 
alongside their American and British friends to drive the Germans out of 
Italy. 

During the discussions between the British and ourselves on the terms 
of surrender for Italy, which were drawn up by the Combined Civil 
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Affairs Committee of the Anglo-American Combined Chiefs of Staff is I 
Washington, a basic cleavage of opinion had developed over the statuljl 
of the Italian Crown and the Badoglio Government. The British had I 
strenuously objected to American proposals to limit the scope and dura* I 
tion of authority of the Badoglio Government and to suspend the power I 
of the Crown in Italy. This cleavage later became deeper and morel 

pronounced. I 

I myself was not at all sympathetic to the idea of keeping King! 
Victor Emmanuel on the throne. He had, to all intents and purposes, gonM 
along with Mussolini. We had hoped that the King would keep Mussolini! 
from going to war, but he had done nothing, possibly because he could do | 
nothing. In any event, his name had been associated with that of Musso* I 
lini in aligning Italy militarily with Germany against Britain and France, J 
and later against Russia, and still later with Germany and Japan agaiiutJ 
the United States. I felt that Italy was virtually without a chief of state il 
after the King had diminished himself and his position to such an extent,; 

As for Badoglio, he was the appointee of a King with whom we had i 
no sympathy. He was adequate for the purpose of signing the terms of 
surrender, but I did not consider him adequate for the purpose of govern* J 
ing Italy. I felt that, as soon as feasible, the people of Italy, represented^ 
by the parties in opposition to Fascism, should be permitted to expreH; 
their choice of the form and personnel of the Government they wanted. 

As I talked over these ideas with the President, I found he was fully 
of the same opinion. 

The British, on the other hand, and Prime Minister Churchill in par¬ 
ticular, would have been glad to see the Italian royal family continue Itl 
rule. They wanted the royal fatnily kept in power at least temporarily, 1 
but with the idea in mind that during this temporary period the Kiii| j 
could strengthen his position and render his rule or that of his family I 

permanent. ] 

I sent a telegram on September 22 to Robert D. Murphy, the Statt I 
Department representative on General Eisenhower’s staff, giving him and j 
Eisenhower the President’s and my thoughts on the policy he should carry j 
out with respect to Italy and the Italian Government. This stated that j 
Eisenhower should make recommendations from time to time to lighten j 
the provisions of the Italian armistice in order to permit the Italians t 9 
wage war against Germany within the limit of their capacities. If the then 
Government of Italy declared war on Germany it would be permitted tO | 
carry on as the Government of Italy and treated as a cobelligerent« Itj 
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had to be clearly understood, however, that these concessions were not in 
any way to prejudice the untrammeled right of the Italian people to 
decide on the form of government they would eventually have. And no 
final form of government for Italy would be decided upon until the Ger¬ 
mans were driven from Italian territory. Finally, Eisenhower should 
encourage the vigorous use of Italian armed forces against Germany. 

On October 13, 1943, the Italian Government declared war on Ger¬ 
many. Badoglio’s proclamation to this effect, in the name of the King, 
itated that the Government he headed would shortly be completed, and 
that representatives of every political party would be asked to participate 
10 that it might be a truly democratic Government. This arrangement, he 
■aid, would in no way impair the untramriSeled right of the Italian people 
to choose their own form of democratic government when peace was re¬ 
stored. On the same day, Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin issued a joint 
slatement accepting. Italy as a cobelligerent. 

At that time I was en route to the Moscow Conference. I have already 
rec-ounted how, at that conference, Molotov, Eden, and I agreed upon a 
policy to restore democratic institutions and practices in Italy. We like¬ 
wise agreed to establish the Advisory Council for Italy, consisting of 
representatives of the Governments of Great Britain, the United States, 
the Soviet Union, Greece, and Yugoslavia, and the French Committee of 
National Liberation. The Council provided a channel for the expression 
of United Nations policy toward Italy, and made recommendations 
concerning this policy to the Allied Commander-in-Chief in Italy, General 
Sir Henry Maitland Wilson. Those United Nations who were not actively 
taking part in the fighting in Italy but who had an interest in Italian 
affairs were allowed a voice in Allied policy in Italy through the Advisory 
Council. 

As I returned from the Moscow Conference on November 10, Marshal 
Badoglio was having difficulty incorporating ’ the other political parties 
Into his Government as he had promised in his October 13 proclamation. 
(Iriicrally they did not relish serving under the King; they thought he 
■hould abdicate; and they did not consider Badoglio himself a shining 
rmbltm of democracy. 

The center of this opposition to the King was Carlo Sforza, who had 
(jrrn Italian Foreign Minister prior to the advent of Mussolini to power. 
He had spent some years in the United States lecturing and writing, and 
WWW the acknowledged leader of Italian anti-Fascists in North and South 
America. Sforza came to see me on August 16 and expressed his desire to 
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return to Italy. Following an exchange of letters he had with Assistaj^ I 
Secretary of State Berle, ki which he agreed to support Marshal BadogUO^ 
or any other Italian Government acceptable to the United Nations in;- j 
fighting against Germany, our Government aided his return to Italy,, j 
Passing through London en route to Italy, Sforza had luncheon with,-. 
Prime Minister Churchill and repeated to him the same promise. 

After Sforza returned to Italy and consulted other anti-Fascist 
leaders, he balked at the prospect of entering an Italian Government astj 
long as Victor Emmanuel remained on the throne. Both the King andj 
Badoglio sought personally to induce him to enter their Government, but.*, 
he refused. He drew up papers of abdication for the King’s signature, 
naming the Prince of Naples, the King’s grandson, as his successor, with- 
Badoglio as Regent. These would have passed over the King’s son, Princa- ; 
Humbert of Piedmont, who seemed as unacceptable as his father to the ] 
anti-Fascist parties. The King refused to sign. i 

Generally we in Washington thought Sforza’s formula a happy | 
solution. The British, however, thought otherwise. We took a less seriouti ( 
view of the consequences of abdication than the British, who felt that, so r 
fundamental a decision should not be made at that time. . 

In November, 1943, when the Italian political situation was critical,^ 
General Eisenhower recommended a compromise solution to which thei 
President agreed. This was that, if the King failed to form a liberal Gov-, 
ernment but refused to abdicate, the existing arrangement with the Kingji 
and Badoglio should continue until Rome was in Allied hands. Eisen-n 
lower made this recommendation, believing that the occupation of Ronwi 

was imminent. _ _ j 

Following the Allied landing at Anzio, I cabled the acting America™ 
representative on the Advisory Council for Italy, G. Frederick Reinhard^ 
on January 25, 1944, the thoughts of the President, my associates, and| 
myself concerning the Italian situation. I said that the State Department 
had concluded that there should be no further delay in reorganizing the 
Italian Government on a broad political basis, and that liberal forces In 
Italy should be allowed to proceed at once to set up a representative 
Italian regime to function until the full liberation of the country. 

We had also concluded, I said, that no political reconstruction undar 
King Victor Emmanuel was possible. We believed he would never abdicate 
of his own free will, and that the longer his abdication was postponed tlte 
more difficult it would be to bring it about. We were definitely opposed tO 
the King’s return to Rome, believing that his arrival there would 
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I strengthen his determination to remain-on the throne. Nevertheless, I said, 

I It was not our intention to go into the constitutional question of the 
monarchy as an institution and form of’ government; in line with our 
announced policy, that question should be left to the determination of the 
Italian people when Italy was freed of the Germans. 

We had also communicated this position to the British. Mr. Churchill, 
however, did not like it. On January 23 he cabled the President urging 
that we should hold on to Badoglio and the King until we could be sure 
of something better and more effective for our purpose, and do nothing to 
weaken them in the interval. On the contrary, he said, should we become 
masters of Rome in the near future the early return of Badoglio and the 
King to the capital would be beneficial. He thought that, after Rome was 
occupied, we could at leisure survey the scene and see what other alterna¬ 
tives were in sight. 

The same month the British and we stated there was no objection 
! on our part to the return from Russia to Italy of Palmiro Togliatti, alias 

' Ercole Ercoli, the leading Italian Communist who had spent many years 

In Russia and had risen to a high position in the Communist Interna¬ 
tional. We stated, however, that this had to be agreeable to the Italian 
Government and to Allied Forces Headquarters at Algiers. Togliatti 
I, went to Italy soon thereafter. 

I The expectation of Allied military authorities that Rome would soon 

be occupied proved vain. The Germans established a strong defensive line 
between Naples and Rome and also contained our landing at Anzio. 
1 Moreover, Allied-troops were already being diverted from the Mediter- 
I ranean theater to the British Isles for the landing in Normandy. 

At the beginning of February, Mr. Churchill cabled the President 
that he was much concerned at any attempt to work with Sforza and the 
j Italian Junta at this critical moment in the battle. He accused Sforza of 
having completely broken his undertaking to support the Badoglio Gov¬ 
ernment, and asked that no decisions be taken without Britain being 
consulted and without the President^ and the Prime Minister trying to 
reach agreement. He believed we were in for a very heavy struggle on the 
Ilulian front. 

[ I talked the situation over with British Ambassador Lord Halifax 

I on February 9 and informed him that, when the State Department recom¬ 
mended that the King not be permitted to go to Rome but that considera¬ 
tion be given to other elements in the political situation, it appeared that 
the Allied Armies would be in Rome within a few days, whereas it now 
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appeared that they would not be there for some time to come. I said that I 
the application of our/attitude toward the King was not of the samrt 
urgency as it had appeared a short time before. 1 

Later in the day I discussed the matter with the President in thej 
same vein. Accordingly he sent me a memorandum on February io,j 
saying: “Please take such action as is necessary and feasible in the Dm 
partment of State to insure that no effort is made by the United Stateil 
Government to effect any change in the existing Government of Italy atl 
the present, time, and until our military situation in the Italian campaign 
is sufficiently improved to warrant risking disaffection of those Italianffl 
who are now assisting the Allied Armies.” ■! 

I had left Washington that morning for a short vacation, andJ 
Stettinius communicated this to our representatives in Italy. | 

The Executive Junta of the six opposition parties in Italy, however^ 
formally requested Allied support for its program of obtaining the King^sl 
abdication and preparing the formation of a Government with full powe« 
to govern until general elections could be held after the liberation of all 
Italy. The Supreme Allied Commander for the Mediterranean theater, 
General Wilson, recommended support of this program, j 

American concurrence in this recommendation was submitted to th® 
British members of the Combined Civil Affairs Committee of the CoiM 
bined Chiefs of Staff on February 23. Our agreed position was that GenJ 
eral Wilson should be authorized to inform the Junta that their prograni 
would have Allied support; to confirm ±at support to the King if necew 
sary; and so to inform the members of the Advisory Council. 1 

British cTJncurrence, however, was never given. A few days later; oft, 
February 29, Prime Minister Churchill publicly stated to the House on 
Commons that Britain opposed any change in the Italian Government a|| 
present. This statement received an adverse reaction from all the antlJ 
Fascist parties in Italy and was construed by them as a negative AlUedj 
reply to the Junta’s proposal. We hastened to state to our representati 1 (l||| 
in Italy on March 2 that the Prime Minister’s statement was not to bf| 
considered as a reply to the Junta, that the subject was still being cOflS 
sidered by the Combined Chiefs of Staff, and that only from them couI« 
come any agreed Allied reply. 

We had already stated our attitude directly to Marshal Badoglio \m 
a letter from the President dated February 21, which was drafted in thf 
State Department. This answered a letter to the President from Badogllt 
in which the latter pleaded that Italy be given full status as an ally, Thlj 
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President rejected this appeal “until the Government of Italy can also 
Include the articulate political groups of anti-Fascist liberal elements.” 
He referred to the existing plan “for the reconstruction of the Italian 
Government on a broad political basis as soon as the present critical mili¬ 
tary situation will permit and not later than the liberation of Rome.” 

That same day the King, up to that moment stubbornly determined 
to prolong himself on the throne regardless of the political turmoil his 
decision was producing, weakened. He informed British General Ma(^Far- 
lane, chief of the Allied Control Commission for Italy, that, since his posi¬ 
tion had become almost untenable “because the Allies had permitted him 
to be openly discredited and attacked through the Psychological Warfare 
^ Board and lax censorship,” he proposed to nominate Crown Prince Hum¬ 
bert as his lieutenant with full powers as soon as Rome was reached, and 
to make an announcement to that effect immediately. He did not, how¬ 
ever, carry out this latter intention. 

During March the President and Prime Minister Churchill exchanged 
numerous cables seeking in vain to compose the divergent American and 
British viewpoints. On March 7 the President reiterated to Mr. Churchill 
our view that liberal groups must be brought into the Italian Government 
ftt the earliest opportunity. The following day the Prime Minister gave 
the President his opinion that it would be a serious mistake “to yield to 
agitation, especially when accompanied by threats on the part of groups 
of politicians who are seeking office,” and that action should be post¬ 
poned until the battle had been gained, or, best of all, until Rome had 
been taken. 

The political situation in Italy was deteriorating, however, to the 
disadvantage of the Allied war effort, and the President cabled the Prime 
Minister on March 8 asking for his suggestions as to how it could be 
remedied in a way acceptable to the British. Five days later the President 
cabled again, urging action on the basis of the plan approved'both here 
and by the Allied commander in Italy and his British and American 
advisers. The Prime Minister replied on March 15 that the six anti-Fascist 
parties were not representative of Italy or Italian democracy and that they 
could not now replace the existing Italian Government, which had “loyally 
and effectively” worked in our interests, but that the question of timing 
Would, of course, have to be reviewed if the capture of Rome were unduly 
delayed. He said the War Cabinet felt that nothing could be worse for 
aiir joint interests and for the future of Italy than to set up a weak demo- 
rrntic Government which “flopped,” 
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In his cables the Prime Minister pointed out that Britain had suf-jti 
fered 232,000 casualties id her war with Italy which had lasted since June, I 
1940, as well as extensive ship losses. He therefore felt that his views to-. ^ 
ward Italy should receive the President’s consideration. He pleaded that‘| 
the divergence which had risen between the two Governments be kepti 

quiet. . i. 

The President cabled Mr. ChurchiU on March 17, agreeing that th# 

divergence of views should not be divulged “particularly at this time,” but 
saying that the situation should be carefully watched and the matter bfl 
kept continually before the Advisory Council for Italy. 

Suddenly, while these numerous exchanges of cables between th* 
President and the Prime Minister were occurring, the Soviet GovernmeniK 
out of a clear sky announced'that it was exchanging diplomatic representarl 
tives with the Badoglio Government. Simultaneously the Communist Party?? 
in Italy deserted the six-party front and declared its support of the Km|i) 

and Badoglio. _ • u 1. 

This unilateral action, taken without advance consultation with tn* 

British or ourselves, was highly disconcerting. It tended to undermine t^; 
authority of the Advisory Council for Italy through which the United? 
Nations carried on relations with the Badoglio Government. Neither th#j 
British nor ourselves had diplomatic representatives accredited to thatj 
Government. 

I instructed Ambassador Harriman in Moscow on March i6 ta set 
Molotov and explain to him that all the complicated machinery of contwl 
for Allied government in Italy was designed to support and secure th# 
supreme authority of the Allied .Command, and that any development 
side the established machinery of control over Italian admmistratio^ 
economy and resources must be brought into relationship with the Alli#a 
military authorities responsible for that major theater of operations. 1 
I added that at the Moscow Conference the United States and Greu 
Britain, in accordance with Soviet desires, had welcomed and 
full Soviet participation in all matters of policy with regard to Italy. TliJ 
Moscow Conference had thus established the principle of Allied as againil 
individual approach to particular questions in the liberated areas ofltalft 
including relations with the Italian Government. Up to the present tir^ 
I said, the Soviet Government had given us no indication that theaj 
rangements were in any way unsatisfactory, and it was a fact thaj^JJ 
- Soviet representatives on the Advisory Council and on the Control Com 
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mission were afforded means of contact with the Italian authorities identi¬ 
cal to those enjoyed by the British and American representatives. 

In conclusion I pointed out that the supreme responsibility for mat¬ 
ters relating to the Italian theater continued to be vested in the Allied 
Commander-in-Chief, and that no special arrangement between the Italian 
Government and one of the Allied Governments could modify in the 
slightest degree that responsibility. 

We informed Badoglio, moreover, that the Italian Government was 
not entitled to make any arrangements with any foreign Power, whether 
Allied or neutral, without the consent of the Supreme Allied Commander. 

Molotov sought to justify the Soviet action on the ground that Russia 
had not been sufficiently consulted concerning developments in Italy—this 
despite the fact thkt we had made every effort to keep Russia thoroughly 
informed. 

I instructed Ambassador Harriman on March 24 to say to Molotov 
that we expected that, during the period of our active military operations 
against Germany, any further developments in the relations of the Soviet 
Union with Italy would be referred to the Advisory Council for considera¬ 
tion and appropriate action. 

The President and Prime Minister Churchill had agreed in their early 
discussions concerning Italy that, the Mediterranean being in general a 
iiritish theater of operations, Britain should have the major degree of 
control in Italy. This applied to the command of the military operations 
there and also to the conduct of the Allied Control Commission and Allied 
Military Government. The British occupied most of the key posts in the 
military command and in civil affairs. 

Nevertheless, when Badoglio, in a conversation with Samuel Reber, 
our political adviser on the Allied Control Commission, expressed his 
regret on March 22, 1944, at what seemed to him a decision by the United 
States Government to “pull out of” the Mediterranean, both politically 
mul militarily, leaving the dominant role to others, I took sharp excep¬ 
tion to his statement. I cabled Reber on April 3 that, if any suggestion 
tjune up that we were “pulling out,” he should state that the policy of this 
(iovernment had undergone no change whatever from the time we under¬ 
took the campaign in Italy with the Anglo-American landing in Sicily. 
We had, I added, just as much interest as before in the Italian situation, 
and we had just as much hope that Italy would be restored to the family 
of nations and that the Italian people would, as soon as military exigen¬ 
cies permitted, be free to choose their own leaders and Government. 
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Since the President and the Prime Minister were unable in their ex- ■ 
changes of telegrams to ifesolve the differences between our two Govern- ■ 
ments over whether and when the Italian Government should change or I 
the King go out, I instructed the acting American representative, on the I 
Advisory Council, G. Frederick Reinhardt, on March 24, to place the ■ 
question on the Council’s agenda to be worked out by that body. I 

The British Embassy had left with us an aide-memoire on March 6 I 
containing Eden’s Suggestion that both Governments watch development! I 
without declaring for any solution, and that the Combined Chiefs of Staff I 
inform General Wilson to this effect. In reply we referred to a statement I 
by the President in his telegram to Mr. Churchill on March 13 when he I 
said he had not at any time intended to convey to the Prime Minister his 1 
agreement that all political decisions should be postponed until after Rome 
had been taken. We stated that this Government favored the prdposal 
presented by the Junta of the Italian anti-Fascist parties involving the 
abdication of the King and the delegation of all or some of the royal 
powers to a lieutenant. We desired an immediate solution along these lines. 
The mere policy of preserving the status quo until after the liberation ot , 
Rome favored the position of one group, and we could not avoid the re¬ 
sponsibility of supporting one of the various solutions. We said we were I 
opposed to a policy calculated to suppress normal political activity in 
those areas of Italy restored to Italian administration. 

As a result of our initiative, the Advisory Council began % discussioaj J 
of the question of the Italian Government. Since the King’s stubborn de¬ 
termination to keep his throne still seemed to be the major obstacle, th« 
American representative, Robert D. Murphy, obtained the agreement of j 
his British colleagues that he should inform the King personally and Un- I 
equivocally that the time had come for him to retire. j 

Murphy saw the King on April 10 and demanded his acceptance hy j 
the following day. Apparently relying on the support of the Italian Com- 1 
munist Party, the King refused to go further than announce his intentioOi^ 
to withdraw in favor of Crown Prince Humbert after Rome was occupiedi 
The British representative would not agree to press the matter furtbeTi 
and Murphy therefore consented to the formula which the King an¬ 
nounced on April 12. The Soviet representative had no part in thil j 
demarche, but he was kept fully informed, and the Soviet Government J 

went along with it. I 

The Executive Junta of the opposition parties decided on April ID ^ 
to accept the King’s plan and to enter immediately a new Government 
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composed almost entirely of the representatives of the six anti-Fascist 
parties. The new broad-based Government under the premiership of Ba- 
doglio was announced on April 21, and for the first time in two decades 
that part of Italy which had been liberated from German and Fascist 
domination had a truly representative Government. 

At this time Marshal Badoglio sent the President a personal letter 
asking for “a full reexamination of the very harsh terms made to us six 
months ago” with a view to Italy^s transition from cobelligerency to alli¬ 
ance. He made the same request of the British. 

For three months we had been exchanging cables with the British 
on the subject-of an Italian Government request of December 27, 1943, 
that it be permitted to make formal announcement of its desire to adhere 
to the principles of the Atlantic Charter. We saw no objection to this wish, 
but the British were opposed. Finally, British* Ambassador Halifax came 
to see me on March 31 and handed me a memorandum from his Govern¬ 
ment sustaining the British position and pointing out that it would be 
most inexpedient to take any action that would give even the appearance 
of creating an obligation to maintain Italian territories intact. The matter 
rested in abeyance. 

The British now made known to us on April 20 their views concerning 
Italy’s plea for the status of an ally. The British felt that, while Italy’s 
[Hjsition as a cobelligerent entitled her to better treatment than as merely 
u defeated enemy, she must not forget her position as a defeated enemy 
noi claim the privileges of an ally. The greater the concessions now made, 
liiey thought, the more difficult would it be to impose such sanctions as 
the Allies might wish when all Italy had been freed, and at the end of the 
war. The British said they planned to seek Soviet agreement to a positive 
Hi and that Allied status for Italy could not be considered at the time, but 
before drafting the note they asked that we coordinate our views. 

We agreed with this position, and so informed the British. I cabled 
Murphy on April 29 that, should the matter be raised in the Advisory 
(’ouncil, he should make it clear that the Department had no intention 
of agreeing to Allied status for Italy. 

Since agitation for Allied status continued, I cabled Murphy again on 
May 16, stating that the plight of Italy had the full sympathy of the 
J)('partment and that this Government should take with the Allies all 
feasible steps to strengthen the new Italian Government and assure its 
position until Rome was reached. Nevertheless, I added, the Department 
considered it premature to raise the question of Allied status. This was not 
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only because of the far-reaching consequences this would have towardl 
breaking down the entire «nachinery of the Allied Control Commission and I 
the armistice terms far in advance of the date when Italy, as a defeateaj 
Power, would inevitably sign a peace treaty, but also because of the un¬ 
favorable impact it would have on the Yugoslavs, the Greeks, and the 
French, sufferers from Italy's aggression. 

The Allied armies were now in full campaign to capture Rome. For 
eighteen months the question of whether Rome might be preserved from ! 
bombing had been a subject for diplomatic exchanges among ourselvfij 
the British, and the Vatican. The British, whose capital, London, had been 
bombed by Italian planes, did not wish to renounce the possibility of 
bombing the Italian capital. 

Myron Taylor, the President's representative to the Vatican, had 
suggested to Mr. Roosevelt on November 30, 1942, that this Government 
adopt an independent course. The President asked me the following day 
to prepare a reply. I sent the President a memorandum on December' 3, 
stating my own view that it would be inadvisable for us to adopt an 
independent course from that of our principal associate in the war. 'Tt 
seems to me," I said, ‘'that if we disagree with the policy of the British^ 
Government in regard to the bombing in Italy, we should communicat^ 
with them and endeavor to reach a meeting of minds and a commCJII’i 

policy." ^ 

The President replied to Taylor in this sense. 

The Apostolic Delegate in the United States, Archbishop Cicognaoi, I 
left a memorandum with Assistant Secretary Berle on December 4, re¬ 
questing this Government to use^its good offices so that the Pope might 
be assured, at least informally and confidentially, that Vatican City ani| 
the city of Rome might be spared the horrors of aerial bombardmenti^ 
Taylor sent the President oh December 17 a further message from thtt 
Vatican stating that the Vatican had undertaken negotiations with thi 
Italian Government to remove Axis military installations from the Eterni) 
City, and that the Italian Government had given on December 13 oral' 
assurances that the Supreme Command and the General Staff, together 
with Premier Mussolini, were about to leave Rome. 

The day following this memorandum from Taylor to the Presidenti 
Mr. Roosevelt sent me a note, dated December 18, in which he said. 

‘T really think that England and the United States could agree^ not 
to bomb Rome on condition that the city itself, outside of the Vatican* 
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be not used in any shape, manner, or form either by the Germans or the 
Italians for war purposes. 

“I understand that today most of the Italian Departments have left 
Rome with their civil and military personnel, but that Germans, who are 
of course all military, are using Rome as central headquarters. 

“I should think that we might consider that it is up to the Vatican 
itself to propose that Rome be demilitarized. If that is accomplished, there 
is no reason for us to bomb it." 

British Ambassador Halifax took up with me on December 21 the 
question of stating certain conditions which, if carried out, would relieve 
Rome of the risk of being bombed. These included the removal of the 
Italian Government and all German organizations from the Rome area 
within a certain time limit, the removal to be verified by Swiss officials. 

“This Government,” I replied, “has been approaching the matter the 
other way around, so to speak. Instead of presenting what is really an 
ultimatum as to the evacuation from Rome of all military agencies, in¬ 
cluding the King, the German officials and others, this Government feels, 
and has so indicated to the Vatican and others, that we do not want to 
bomb Rome or see it bombed. At the same time we have inquired why 
Italians and those at the Vatican who do not want Rome bombed are not 
proceeding to cause objectionable military agencies, properties, and inter¬ 
ests to be cleared out of Rome before making pointed and unqualified 
requests that Rome be not bombed." 

I said we were also calling attention to the fact that many of the 
United Nations, like Britain, had been and were being bombed to the 
limit of endurance in the most inhuman, uncivilized, and unauthorized 
manner. 

“Instead of an ultimatum in effect," I concluded, “this Government 
prefers to keep alive all its rights with respect to the possible bombing of 
Home and in the meantime from week to week inquire of those opposing 
such bombing why they are not more fully and actively paving the way 
for their objective by causing a removal from Rome of objectionable inter¬ 
ests and agencies." 

1 also had the British Embassy informed, through Ray Atherton, 
('hief of the Division of European Affairs, that we doubted whether the 
Italians had the power to agree to an ultimatum and to force the Germans 
lo leave Rome. If the ultimatum were not accepted, we should then be 
in a position either of having made an empty threat or of being forced 
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to bomb Rome. The implications of the latter step and its effect on the 
war effort might be serioui^ in the extreme. 

The President, having received a further letter from Myron Taylor, 
urging that we take some action, sent it to me with a notation: “What do 
we do about this next?” I replied on January 5, 1943, stating that we were 
awaiting the reaction of the British to our negative position on a possible 
ultimatum, and suggesting that we continue to wait for it. 

“The memorandum from the Apostolic Delegate,” I said, “indicatei 
that the military objectives, both Italian and German, are actually being 
transferred from Rome and that the initiative for this action has been 
taken by the Holy See. This confirms the position which we took with 
respect to the British proposals, that is, that those officials, both Vatican 
and Italian, interested in saving Rome from bombardment should more 
fully and actively pave the way, for their objective by causing the removal 
from Rome of the objectionable military agencies, properties, and in¬ 
terests.” 

Ambassador Halifax sent me a memorandum on January 12 stating 
that his Government had decided, somewhat reluctantly, to abandon its 
idea, partly as a result of our attitude. The British also felt it would be 
well to keep the Italian Government and the Vatican guessing about out 
policy toward the bombardment of Rome. Moreover, the British Govern^ 
ment had promised Egypt that Rome would be bombed if Cairo were 
bombed by the Axis. 

Harold H. Tittmann, Jr., who represented us at the Vatican in the 
absence of Myron Taylor, cabled us on January 12 that he was stating 
to questioners that he had received no instructions from his Government 
on the subject of the bombing of»Rome, and that we must be reserving 
our right to bomb should the military situation require it. Tittmann asked 
our approval of this position, which I gave. The War Department also 
agreed with this attitude. 

This continued to be our policy until the taking of Rome. The initial 
effort of the Italians to remove their military installations from Rome was 
not followed by the Germans. Following a statement by Pope Pius XII 
appealing again for the safety of Rome, I stated publicly on March 13, 
1944, that the Allied military authorities in Italy were dealing primarily 
with considerations of military necessity forced on them by the activitlei 
and attitude of the Derman military forces. Naturally, I added, we were 
as much interested as any Government or any individual in the preserva¬ 
tion of religious shrines, historic structures, and human lives. “If th® 
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Germans,” I concluded, “were not entrenched in these places or were they 
as interested as we are in protecting religious shrines and monuments and 
in preserving the lives of innocent civilians and refugees, no question 
would arise.” 

The President the following day stated to the press that the Germans 
were using the Holy City of Rome as a military center, whereas we had 
tried scrupulously—often at considerable sacrifice—to spare religious and 
cultural monuments, and we would continue to do so. 

After receiving an appeal from Irish Prime Minister de Valera on 
April 3, the President replied on April 19 that, if the German forces were 
not entrenched in Rome, no question would arise concerning the city’s 
preservation. 

The center of Rome was, in fact, not bombed, although Allied planes 
dropped bombs on the city’s railroad yards. The Allied advance on Rome 
was carried out so as to encircle the city and force the Germans to retire 
without contesting the capital street by street, which would have wrought 
great destruction. When the Allies reached Rome they found the city com¬ 
paratively untouched, with the exception of the fact that the Germans, 
on leaving, had crippled its water supply. 

On June 5, the day after the fall of Rome, King Victor Emmanuel 
carried out his promise and transferred his powers to Crown Prince Hum¬ 
bert. The King had wanted to go to Rome, but I cabled Kirk and Murphy 
on May 31 that we felt that under no circumstances should he be per¬ 
mitted ta return to Rome at that time. 

Crown Prince Humbert entrusted Badoglio with the task of forming a 
new Government, but the latter was unable to do so. A new Cabinet was 
then constituted, with Ivanoe Bonomi, a prominent anti-Fascist leader, 
who had been in hiding in Rome during the German occupation, as 
premier. 

Almost immediately difficulties rose between us and the British over 
the new Government. General MacFarlane, head of the Allied Control 
('ommission, insisted to Bonomi that Count Sforza should not be ap¬ 
pointed Foreign Minister. Since he undertook to speak in the name of the 
British and American Governments, we instantly protested to the British 
(hat MacFarlane had no right to speak in .our name on a matter of this 
nature; and we requested General Wilson, the Allied commander, to 
inform Bonomi that MacFarlane’s position did not represent the views of 
the United States Government since the appointment of Sforza would be 
entirely agreeable to this Government. 
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More basically, Prime Minister Churchill objected to the formation I 
of the Bonomi Government itself. In an irate telegram to the President 1 
on June 10, 1944, he gave his opinion that Badoglio’s replacement by ‘^this | 
group of aged and hungry politicians'' was a great disaster. He said Ba- j 
doglio, from the time he had safely delivered the fleet into our handSj | 
had been a useful instrument, and he added that he had thought it was | 
understood that Badoglio was to carry on, at least until the democratic ' 
north could be brought in and a thoroughly sound Italian Government 
could be formed. He objected that the Advisory Council for Italy had not 
been consulted. He said he was not aware that we had given the Italians, 
who had cost us so dearly in life and material, the right to form any 
government they chose without reference to the victorious powers. 

The President sent me this cable for the preparation of a reply. I 
sent him a preliminary memorandum on June 13, suggesting that we 
should not be unduly influenced by Mr. Churchill’s precipitate action, that 
the latter’s alarm might be unwarranted, and that his attitude toward the 
political developments in Rome did not appear to accord with American 
policy. I indicated further that, pending the liberation of all Italy, no 
better indication of the popular will had appeared than that expressed 
through the parties of the Italian Committee of National Liberation. 
said our policy had been to welcome political solutions worked out by' 
the Italian people themselves, that such a solution seemed to lie in the 
present Italian Government, and that its anti-Fascist and democratic char¬ 
acter should be welcomed and supported by this. Government and the 
other democracies. I concluded that any interference on our part at thij 
time to change the complexion of a Government which we had every 
reason to believe was friendly to«the Allies and bitterly anti-Fascist and 
anti-Nazi would appear to be contrary to the Moscow Declaration and to 
our general policy of encouraging the development of a truly democratic, 
representative Government, and would be generally misunderstood. 

After obtaining the views of the Advisory Council for Italy and Gen^ 
eral Wilson, we prepared the President’s reply to the Prime Minister, 
which he duly sent. In this Mr. Roosevelt said he had reached the con¬ 
clusion that it would be a grave mistake not to permit the prompt installa¬ 
tion of the Bonomi Cabinet. Badoglio’s withdrawal, while regretted, might 
be of distinct advantage, allaying criticism at home and abroad and point¬ 
ing to the implementation of our proclaimed policy. The surrender termi, 
hitherto associated with Badoglio’s person, would become the obligation 
of the most representative men today available in Italy, forming a CaWnet 
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regarded as 100 per cent anti-Fascist. The intention to broaden the Gov¬ 
ernment when Rome was reached, the President continued, had long been 
foreseen, and negotiations were held, following the fall of Rome, with the 
approval of and in constant consultation with the Allied Control Commis¬ 
sion. The parties represented in the Rome Committee of National Libera¬ 
tion, which seemed to be the best available channel existing in Italy for 
the expression of thb popular will, had chosen Bonomi unanimously, while 
they were divided on Badoglio. Interference on our part at this late mo¬ 
ment, the President feared, would have serious repercussions both at home 
and in Italy, to the detriment of the military situation, and would directly 
violate our announced policy to let the Italian people choose their own 
Government. 

Prime Minister Churchill now agreed to the installation of the 
Bonomi Cabinet without delay. Later, arriving in Rome in August for an 
inspection, he stated to Ambassador Alexander Kirk, then the American 
representative on the Advisory Council for Italy, that some mark of confi¬ 
dence should be given to the Bonomi Government short of a “preliminary 
peace” with Italy. 

Premier Bonomi soon sent a series of messages to our Government 
outlining the numerous difficulties that confronted Italy in the economic 
and political field during her period of ccbelligerency, and asking for 
alleviation of the armistice conditions. I dispatched a comprehensive reply 
to Rome on August 23, 1944. I said our Government would be glad to 
receive any specific proposals for revision of the armistice terms, but I 
reminded Bonomi that those terms were applied by the Allies solely to 
further our common primary objective of Germany’s total defeat. We 
understood and appreciated, I added, Italy’s wish to participate more 
actively in the war, and, within the limits of military needs and supply 
possibilities, would continue to give s)anpathetic consideration to this wish. 
1 likewise expressed our full sympathy with Italy’s desire to participate 
111 international organizations. 

“Patience, understanding, and hard work will be needed,” I said, “to 
overcome the crimes Fascism committed in Italy’s name, but any efforts 
In this direction will meet with this Government’s sympathy and support.” 
We were continuing to give constant, careful study, I added, to Italy’s 
economic problems. Until victory was won, the Allied theater commander 
must retain full authority, but the recent return of seven provinces in 
n'ntral Italy to the authority of the Bonomi Government was proof of the 
Allied desire to restore liberated areas to Italian administration when mill- 
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tary conditions permitted. Italy’s aims, I concluded, were in harmony with 
ours, and our friendsl^p and cooperation in achieving them could be 
counted on. 

I had a number of cable exchanges with Kirk in September on the 
subject of Italian diplomatic representation abroad. On September i6 I 
stated our willingness to receive unofficially a technical Italian representa^ jj 
tion in the United States. I added that I did not favor continuance of 
Italian relations with the Argentine Government, the only American Gov<fij| 
ernment which had not severed its relations with Fascist Italy; that Itaiiaff 3 
prestige would not be enhanced if Italy continued to maintain diplomatiej I 
relations with the one American Government which had isolated itself 
from the United Nations; and that I favored unofficial Italian representai^ I 
tion to the United Nation^ I concluded that the Italian Foreign Office 
should make careful choice of its representatives abroad, especially in the 
Western Hemisphere, so that they would have clear records as regarded 
Fascism.- 

A few weeks later Mr. Churchill discussed the question of Italy with 
the President at Hyde Park, following the Second Quebec Conference# 
They announced on September 26 that an increasing measure of control 
would be gradually handed over to the Italian Administration, and that^ 
to mark the change, the Allied Control Commission would be renamed 
^'the Allied Commission.” The British High Commissioner in Italy would 
assume the additional title of Ambassador, which the United States repre^ 
sentative (Kirk) already held. The Italian Government would be invited 
to appoint direct representatives to Washington and London. ' 

The Roosevelt-Churchill statement devoted much attention to the 
economic rehabilitation of Italy* In doing so it took account of exchan] 
of views we had been having with the British, which revealed anothi 
divergence of opinion between us. We had proposed that the dollar equivj 
lent of the lire issued as pay to American troops in Italy be credited to 
the Italian Government to enable the latter to finance the procuremertt^' 
of relief and rehabilitation supplies. Generally we had proposed a mort 
generous treatment of Italy in the field of supply policy than had hitheiio'i 
been the agreed Anglo-American practice. ^ 

British Ambassador Halifax gave me on August 22, 1944, an aidi* 
mSmoire from his Government maintaining that to depart from the 
mum standard agreed to and to embark on a program of general rehabill* 
tation for Italian industry would be most difficult to justify to the Alllei 
still subject to Axis domination, and especially difficult tp justify to thf 
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victims of Italian aggression. The British thought that any concessions 
now made to Italy would bring requests from our Allies for more favorable 
treatment than that given to this ex-enemy. 

Believing that the situation in Italy was serious, however, we went 
ahead with our plan to give the Italian Government the dollar credit we 
had in mind, which would amount to about $100,000,000 as of September 

30. 

A-t Hyde Park the President and the Prime Minister agreed that the 
first steps should be taken toward the reconstruction of an Italian econ¬ 
omy, but that they should be taken primarily as military measures to put 
the full resources of Italy into the struggle to defeat Germany and Japan. 

The day before the issuance of the Roosevelt-Churchill statement, I 
sent a circular message on September 25 to our diplomatic missions in all 
the other American Republics except Argentina, telling them of the new 
decisions reached. I said we were considering the establishment of full 
diplomatic relations with the Italian Government as being of material aid 
in the successful conclusion of the war and the reestablishment of demo¬ 
cratic government. I requested the opinion of the foreign ministers as to 
the attitude of their Governments. 

The American Republics forthwith stated their desire to resume diplo¬ 
matic relations with Italy, and agreed to make an announcement to that 
effect along with us on October 26. 

The Soviet Union reached the same decision, but the British, with 
whom we had disagreed more than once on the subject of Italy, took a 
different position. The British Embassy handed us a telegram of October 
20 from the Foreign Office stating that British public opinion would re¬ 
act most unfavorably to an announcement at that stage of the war of any 
Intention to resume full diplomatic relations with the Italian Government. 
The Foreign Office stated that it would not be clear how “full-blown” 
diplomatic relations between the Allies and Italy were compatible with 
the continued existence of an armistice regime, and also that the British 
public would consider it derogatory to the dignity of the King if he were 
to address a letter to the head of a state with whom he was still legally 
at war. It would be curious, to say the least, they commented, to accredit 
Ambassadors to Italy while refusing to accredit Ambassadors to the 
French Government in Paris. The Italian precedent would give rise to 
claims from Bulgaria, Rumania, and so on, for similar exchanges of diplo¬ 
matic representatives. 

We nevertheless went ahead on our own, along with the American 
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Republics and the Soviet Union, and announced on October 26 that full I 
diplomatic relations with t^e Italian Government would be resumed. The I 
President submitted to the Senate the nomination of Alexander Kirk as I 
American Ambassador to Italy. I 

Basically we felt that, while the British arguments were cogent, the I 
need to encourage the Italians to evolve a democratic form of governmenfct I 
was a still more cogent argument. We pointed out that the resumption of I 
diplomatic relations™ with Italy did not reestablish peace, nor did it settle I 
the many questions that would have to be settled before a formal - state : j 
of peace was declared—which required Senate consent. But it was in* I 
tended to facilitate our return to a state of peace, which was an objec- | 
tive of our Italian policy. And it was designed to recognize the efforts of 
the Italian people during the preceding year to establish a healthy politic 1 
cal basis for government and to cooperate with the Allies in the struggle | 
against the common enemy. | 

Understandably, the British, and particularly Prime Minister Church¬ 
ill, looked at Italy with different eyes. It was not easy for the British to 
be lenient toward Italy, for they had suffered far more casualties and i 
damage in a much longer war against Italy than had we. Moreover, the 
British did not have among them, millions of citizens of Italian origin, as 
we had, whose natural sympathy for their distant friends and relatives 1 
could not but affect our thinking, | 

As I left office at the end of November, 1944, the Bonomi Govern-- f 
ment was plunged into another Cabinet crisis. Again the State Depart*- y 
ment was forced to protest to Great Britain over the fact that the Foreign; 
Office had once more vetoed the appointment of Count Sforza as Foreign 
Minister. We expressed our regret* that the Foreign Office, without prior 
consultation with us, felt it necessary to intervene in an internal political, I 
crisis in Italy, and we stated our position that the composition of the i 
Cabinet was a purely Italian problem, and that any objection made by | 
the Supreme Allied Commander had to be based solely on important mill- i 
tary reasons. 

The policy we had pursued toward Italy from the time of the Italiattm 
armistice until my resignation assisted in bringing about a natural evolil-^j 
tion toward democratic forms of government, as against the possibility, y j 
of a revolution marked by civil war and chaos. King Victor Emmanuel^ , 
tainted with his long years of association and concurrence with Mus90» I 
lini, left his throne. Marshal Badoglio, who had no democratic affiliation!^ j 
remained in office for a period of emergency, and then gave way tO a ^ 
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Government with a broader base. The Bonomi Government, with the ex¬ 
ception of a few emigres, embraced men who had lived and suffered under 
Fascism and then Nazism, who represented varying political parties, from 
Right to Left. 

We opposed King Victor Emmanuel, but we did not seek to influence 
the Italians relative to the institution of the monarchy itself. We con¬ 
sidered that to be their own concern. The Italian Government undertook 
to call a constituent assembly when all Italians hacfbeen liberated and to 
postpone a decision on the monarchy until then. That decision has since 
been rendered through a plebiscite, which decided against the retention of 
the monarchy. 

In addition to supporting the development of a representative Gov¬ 
ernment in Italy, we took many steps to restore self-respect to Italy. We 
assumed the lead in trying to modify the prisoner-of-war status in which 
large numbers of Italian soldiers continued to be held in United Nations 
territory. We suggested inviting the Italiair Government to send a repre¬ 
sentative to the Bretton Woods Financial and Monetary Conference, al¬ 
though the suggestion failed of implementation because of strong British 
and French opposition. We early agreed to receive an Italian technical 
mission to discuss economic and financial problems of concern to Italy. 

Bearing in mind the terrific demands for shipping to support our 
Army in France and our armed forces in the Pacific, we sent all the re¬ 
lief we possibly could to Italy. From the time of the armistice until my 
resignation. Allied military authorities had spent about $158,000,000 for 
civilian supplies for Italy, of which the United States* share was $120,- 
000,000. 

At the time I left office, the President and I felt that Italy, after 
more than two decades of Fascist domination, had made gratifying prog¬ 
ress toward embracing the concepts and forms of democracy. We had no 
Illusions that the task would be easy in a country economically prostrate, 
but we did have hopes that the basic good sense of the Italians, plus the 
lesson of the terrible catastrophe into which Fascism had plunged them, 
would keep them headed in the right direction. During the three years 
that have followed, Italy has made excellent advances toward improving 
her internal conditions as well as toward achieving political stability on 
democratic lines. 

Having concluded this exposition of our policies toward our Allies, 
plus Italy, I turn now to our policies toward our enemies, particularly 
Germany and Japan. 
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I 

THE PRINCIPLE of unconditional surrender overshadowed | 
our policy toward the Axis and their satellites and our planning for their 
future. 

Originally this principle had not formed part of the State Depart-' 
ment’s thinking. We were as much surprised as Mr. Churchill when, for j 
the first time, the President, in the Prime Minister's presence, stated \t \ 
suddenly to a press conference during the Casablanca Conference in Janu- j 
ary, 1943. I was told that the Prime Minister was dumbfounded. 

Basically, I was opposed to the principle for two reasons, as were ; 
many of my associates. One was that it might prolong the war by solidify¬ 
ing Axis resistance into one of desperation. The people of the Axis coun* ‘ 
tries, by believing they had nothing to look forward to but unconditional! 
surrender to the will of their conquerors, might go on fighting long after ' 
calmer judgment had convinced them that their fight was hopeless. 

The President himself had qualified his unconditional surrender" 
phrase by stating at Casablanca that this did not mean the destruction 
of the people of Germany, Japan, and Italy, but the ending of a philoa^v 
ophy based on the conquest and subjugation of other peoples. Neverthe-' 
less the phrase itself spread more widely than the qualification, and it 
became a weapon in the hands of Nazi propagandists. 

The second reason was that the principle logically required the vie* 
tor nations to be ready to take over every phase of the national and local 
Governments of the conquered countries, and to operate all governments! 
activities and properties. We and our Allies were in no way prepared to 
undertake this vast obligation. 

I thought that our principle of surrender should be flexible. In sotnf 
cases the most severe terms should be imposed. I had Germany and Japan 
in mind in this connection. In other cases we would have preliminary in* 
formal conversations that would result in substantial adjustments away 
from the terms of unconditional surrender. Here I had in mind Italy and 
the Axis satellite states, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Finland, 

In our postwar planning discussions in the State Department, which 
had begun more than three years prior to the Casablanca Conference, we 
had not embraced the idea of unconditional surrender. In the United 
Nations Declaration of January i, 1942, each Government simply pledged 
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itself not to make a separate armistice or peace with the enemies. Never¬ 
theless, after the President had stated the principle so emphatically at 
Casablanca, there was nothing we could do except to follow it at least in 
form. It was to rise on numerous occasions to plague us and to require 
, explanation. 

The President became aware of this after his return to the United 
States from Casablanca. His first statement on the subject, made in the 
course of his address to the White House Correspondents Association, 
February 12, 1943, was still strong as he said: “The only terms on which 
we shall deal with any Axis Government or any Axis factions are the 
terms proclaimed at Casablanca: ^unconditional surrender.' In our un¬ 
compromising policy we mean no harm to the common people of the Axis 
nations. But we do mean to impose punishment and^retribution in full 
upon their guilty, barbaric leaders," 

He softened this somewhat a few months later when, in his message to 
’ Congress on August 25, 1943, transmitting a report on Lend-Lease opera¬ 
tions, he said: “Except for the responsible fascist leaders, the people of 
the Axis need not fear unconditional surrender to the United Nations. . . . 
The people of Axis-controlled areas may be assured that when they agree 
to unconditional surrender they will not be trading Axis despotism for 
j ruin under the United Nations. The goal of the United Nations is to 
j permit liberated peoples to create a free political life of their own choos¬ 
ing and to attain economic security." 

In line with this thought, the surrender of Italy the following month, 
although ostensibly on an unconditional basis, was actually, as I have 
previously mentioned, a negotiated surrender, and the terms of the armis¬ 
tice were agreed to in discussions in Lisbon, Portugal, between represen¬ 
tatives of the Anglo-American Combined Chiefs of Staff and Marshal 
Badoglio. 

With the President’s definition in mind, Molotov, Eden, and I used 
the term “unconditional surrender" in the preamble to the Four-Nation 
Declaration we agreed to at the Moscow Conference in October. This 
hud been approved by the President in advance of my departure for 
Moscow. The four nations declared their determination to continue hostili¬ 
ties against those Axis powers with which they respectively were at war 
until such powers had laid down their arms on the basis of unconditional 
lurrender. 

Following the Tehran Conference, I received a cable on December 
17, 1943, from William Phillips in London, who was then a Wember of 
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General Eisenhower’s staff, stating that it seemed that at the Tehran Con¬ 
ference Marshal Stalin <had objected to the principle of unconditional 
surrender, and that Prime Minister Churchill had agreed with him. Phil¬ 
lips said there appeared to be no record of what the President thoughtj 
although it was reported in London that he had not dissented from 
Stalin’s view. 

Phillips informed us that the British Foreign Office had suggested 
that the term “unconditional surrender” be avoided until a final decision 
was reached, and that meanwhile the phrase “prompt surrender” be usedt 
The British Embassy handed us an aide-mimoire on December 22^' 
1943, which stated that the Tehran Conference had considered the ques¬ 
tion of a joint declaration to the German people on the basis of uncon-* 
ditional surrender. Marshal Stalin, it added, informed President Roosevelt' 
on November 29 that he thought this would be bad tactics toward" Ger¬ 
many and suggested instead that the Allied Governments concerned 
should work out terms together and make them generally known to the 
German people. 

Foreign Secretary- Eden suggested to us that the matter be dealt^ 
with as soon as possible by the European Advisory Commission. He hoped 
we would send appropriate instructions in this sense to our representative^ 
on the commission. 

I sent the President a memorandum on December 22, informing hint ', 
of the contents of this aide-memoire, and adding; “As I have no informa- ■ 
tion on this question of a joint declaration, and as I have not been under] 
the impression that the European Advisory Commission would undertak^ 
political discussions of this character, I would be glad to know what your 
views are with regard to avoiding the use of the term 'unconditional J 
surrender.’ ” J 

The President replied that this matter had not been brought up In | 
any way at Tehran in his presence, and he felt that Ambassador WinatltJ 
in London should take the matter up with Churchill as soon as the Primlw 
Minister returned to London. I so cabled Winant on December 24. J 
That night, Christmas Eve, the President delivered a radio addresii 
in the preparation of which the State Department assisted. He said: “Thn 
United Nations have no intention to enslave the German people. We wish! 
them to have a normal chance to develop, in peace, as useful and respectud 
ble members of the European family. But we most certainly emphasl®#! 
that word ‘respectable’—for we intend to rid them once and for all of ' 
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Nazism and Prussian militarism and the fantastic and disastrous notion 
that they constitute the 'master race.’ ” 

At the end of December the British Embassy handed us an aide- 
memoire informing us that peace feelers had come to the British Govern¬ 
ment through Sweden from a prominent member of the German Foreign 
Office and from Heinrich Himmler, Hitler’s police chief. The feelers were 
in the nature of a statement that Himmler was ready to send an army 
officer and a Nazi Party official to meet British representatives to obtain 
a definition of “unconditional surrender.” The British informed us that 
their plan was to reply only that the United Nations demanded uncondi¬ 
tional surrender of Germany, without further interpretation. We assented 
to this reply. 

Unconditional surrender was next raised with us by the Russians dur¬ 
ing a conversation between Molotov and Ambassador Harriman on De¬ 
cember 31. In consequence of this approach, and after discussing it with 
my associates, I sent the President a memorandum on January 14, 1944, 
informing him that Molotov on his own initiative had brought up with 
Harriman the definition of “unconditional surrender” and had inquired 
as to the attitude of this Government. 

“It is my understanding,” I said,'“that the Soviet interest in this 
matter is not based on any desire to weaken the principle of unconditional 
surrender or to offer milder terms to enemy countries but rather on the 
belief that the present undefined term 'unconditional surrender’ affords 
enemy propaganda an opportunity to play on the natural fear of the un¬ 
known in the minds of their people and consequently stiffens their will 
to fight. 

“As I understand it, the Soviet Government believes that some defi¬ 
nition, however general and severe, of the conditions of surrender which 
will be imposed on the enemy countries would deprive the enemy of this 
propaganda advantage and consequently weaken the morale of their 
armed forces and people. In view of the Soviet interest in this matter, 
do you approve of discussions with the Soviet and British Governments 
!o explore the desirability of some public definition for propaganda ex¬ 
ploitation of the terms of unconditional surrender to be imposed on the 
respective enemy countries?” 

Three days later the President, on January 17, sent me a memoran¬ 
dum in reply which he began by saying; 

“Frankly, I do not like the idea of conversation to define the term 
‘unconditional surrender,’ Russia, Britain, and the United States have 
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agreed not to make any peace without consultation with each other. I 
think each case should stand on its own merits in that way.” 

He then continued: ^ 

“The German people can have dinned into their ears what I said m 
my Christmas Eve speech—in effect, that we have no thought of destroy¬ 
ing the German people and that we want them to live through the genera¬ 
tions like other European peoples on condition, of course, that they get 
rid of their present philosophy of conquest. I forget my exact words but 
you can have them looked up. 

“Secondly, the German people and Russia should also be told the 
best definition of what ‘unconditional surrender’ really means. The story 
of Lee’s surrender to Grant is the best illustration. Lee wanted to talk 
about all kinds of conditions.' Grant said that Lee must put his confidenof^j 
in his [Grant’s] fairness. Then Lee surrendered. Immediately Lee brought 
up the question of the Confederate officers’ horses, which belonged to 
them personally in most cases, and Grant settled that item by telling Let 
that they should take their horses home as they would be needed in the 
spring plowing.” 

(The President had a comprehensive knowledge of American history, 
which he had studied thoroughly and intensively. It was not at Appomal- 
tox, however, that Grant demanded unconditional surrender, but at Fort 
Donelson in 1862, when he received the surrender of General S. Bi 
Buckner.) 

“A few little incidents like the above,” the President concluded, “will 
have more effect on the Germans than lots of conversations between thi 
Russians, British, and ourselves frying to define ‘unconditional surrender.' 
Whatever words we might agree on would probably have to be modifi«l 
or changed the first time some nation wanted to surrender. 

I communicated the substance of this memorandum to Ambassador 
Harriman in Moscow on January 25. I added that Harriman might ItIV* 
form Molotov that our Government would rather deal with the case of | 
each individual enemy country as it arose because we did not consider, 
it wise to attempt at this time to make any general public definition trf 
“unconditional surrender.” 

A few weeks later the Russians were themselves modifying the prinol*| 
pie of unconditional surrender in their discussions with the Finns dircclfdj 
toward, reaching a peace. Instead of demanding unconditional surrendlf ’ 
from Finland, they offered to negotiate on certain specified subjects, A|i 
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to Germany, Marshal Stalin had already stated that Russia had no desire 
to destroy that country but only Hitlerism. 

Foreign Secretary Eden made the Russian approach to Finland the 
basis of a proposal to us to soften the principle of unconditional surrender 
so far as the minor Axis states as a whole were concerned. On March 20, 
1944, British Ambassador Halifax handed me a telegram from Eden to 
this effect, dated March 17, 1944. 

Eden suggested that, while it might be desirable to continue to apply 
unconditional surrender to Germany and Japan, we could achieve better 
results by dropping it either tacitly or openly with regard to the minor 
Axis states. Rigid application of the principle, he argued, was likely to 
hinder our desire to get them out of the' war as soon as possible. We 
might wish to give them some assurance that their desertion of Germany 
and any contribution they might make toward hastening Germany’s 
defeat would earn them some reward. Also, we would want to be able 
to discuss with them such questions as military cooperation, future fron¬ 
tier claims, or the possibility of our giving them assistance against the 
Germans. 

Five days later I recommended to the President that we follow the 
British suggestion in order to obtain more flexibility with regard to the 
Axis satellites. In a memorandum of March 2 5 to Mr. Roosevelt, attaching 
the note from Eden, I said; 

“While the British telegram correctly points out that the Soviet 
terms to Finland definitely do not impose unconditional surrender, such 
terms are not required under the joint Four-Nation Declaration for the 
reason that Finland is not a member of the Axis, whereas the other satel¬ 
lites are. Although the premise of the British reasoning may not be strictly 
correct, I recommend, however, that we concur in the proposal in order 
to obtain more flexibility vis-a-vis the Axis satellite states. 

“The events of the past few days make it unlikely that the question 
of surrender terms for Hungary and Rumania will have any immediate 
Importance. [This referred to Russia’s advance into Rumania and Ger¬ 
many’s occupation of Hungary.] Furthermore, Mr. Molotov has indicated 
that he is not yet prepared to discuss Bulgarian surrender terms in the 
European Advisory Commission currently meeting in London. Neverthe- 
Umn, for the purpose of handling either propaganda or peace feelers, I 
think it would be advantageous now to free ourselves from the Moscow 
decision on the unconditional surrender of Axis satellite states.” 

While I was awaiting the President’s response to this recommenda- 
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tion, I received a memorandum from Soviet Ambassador Gromyko 
eating that his Governmerft was in agreement with the position the Britisbjl 
Government and the State Department were taking; namely, that the ?■ 
principle of unconditional surrender should be modified. This stated that 9 
the Soviet Government had received a communication on the subject from !l 
the British—this was Eden’s telegram of March 17—and that it had re* il 
plied on March 29 that under certain circumstances it considered it Jl 
sible not to apply the principle to the satellites of Germany. To apply 
unconditional surrender, the memorandum said, might strengthen rathef I 
than weaken the bonds of the satellite countries with Germany. Thf J 
principle would still be preserved to the full extent with regard to Ger* I 
many. The Soviet Government asked our views. I 

Before I had a chance T:o communicate this to the President I re- 1 
ceived his reply, dated April i, to my recommendation of March 25. I 
“I think this should be handled differently;” he said. “It would be J 
a mistake, in my judgment', to abandon or make nn exception in the jj 
case of the words ‘unconditional surrender.’ As a matter of fact, whom do | 
we mean those words to apply to? Evidently our enemies. || 

“In August, 1941, at the time of the Atlantic Charter, and in Janu- 
ary, 1943, at the i'me of Casablanca, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, and \ 
Finland were the Axis satellites. But they were not our enemies in tht j 
same sense that Germany and Italy were. These four little satellite stat^ j 
were enemies under the duress of Germany and Italy. jj 

“I think it a mistake to make exceptions. Italy surrendered uncondl- t 
tionally but was at the same time given many privileges. This should b« | 
so in the event of the surrender of Bulgaria or Rumania or Hungary or ' 
Finland. Lee surrendered unconditionally to Grant but immediately Grant ^ 
told him that his officers should take their horses home for the spring 
plowing. That is the spirit I want to see abroad—but it does not apply 
to Germany. Germany understands only one kind of language. 

On the copy of Eden’s March 17 telegram, which the President rt- | 
turned to me, he had written: “No—the British Foreign Office has alwayi , 
been part of this and it is N.G.—F. D. R.” ^ 

Following the receipt of the President’s response, various of my ai* 
sociates strongly recommended in memoranda to me that I take the mat* ^ 
ter up with Mr. Roosevelt again. After some discussion, I sent tlw j 
President a letter on April 4 saying: “Upon further reflection, I aitt very 
much afraid that the Soviets will not understand our refusal to accede 
to the desire of both the British and Soviet Governments on this point. 
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Since the Soviet Government itself has to some extent laid down without 
objection from us definite conditions in the case of Finland, I am sure 
they will not understand why there should be any objection to doing the 
same in the case of Rumania and Hungary as in their opinion there is a 
definite military advantage to be gained. We might find ourselves in the 
position of being accused of having rendered more difficult the Soviet 
military task/’ 

I asked the President to let me have his views in the light of these 
considerations and said that meantime I would withhold replying to the 
British and Soviet Ambassadors. 

The President at this time was confined to bed in the White House 
with a severe attack of bronchitis, and it was not possible to talk to him 
personally; hence the series of written messages. He replied the follow¬ 
ing day. 

“I understand the problem thoroughly,” he said, “but I want at all 
costs to prevent it from being said that the unconditional surrender 
principle has been abandoned. There is real danger if we start making 
exceptions to the general principle before a specific case arises. 

“We all know that this would happen if we were to make any ex¬ 
ceptions to the principle which would thereafter apply in all cases. 

“I understand perfectly welTthat from time to time there will have 
to be exceptions not to the surrender principle but to the application of 
it in specific c^es. That is a very different thing from changing the 
principle. 

“If the Soviet and British Governments will advise us of any case 
of this kind, I am quite sure that we will agree with them. This should 
be made clear to both of these Governments. Then they cannot accuse 
us of having rendered more difficult the Soviet military task.” 

In consequence of this note, I replied to both the British and the 
Soviet Embassies on April ii saying that this Government had come to 
(he conclusion that it was undesirable to make any general departure from 
I he doctrine of unconditional surrender. Such a departure might serve as 
(I precedent for all future cases. We would prefer that the general princi¬ 
ple of unconditional surrender be retained intact, and that consideration 
be given to any modification on the basis of specific cases. We concluded 
that, rather than abandon the principle with respect to the satellite coun¬ 
tries as a group, we were prepared to give favorable consideration to 
modifying the principle in the specific case of any ope satellite when 
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either the British or the Soviet Government believed it would be ad-* 
vantageous to the comnyn cause to do so. 

The question, however, would not die. Only two days later it was 
strongly raised from another quarter, the military. On April 13, 19441 
I received a cable from Under Secretary Stettinius, who was then in 
London, conveying recommendations made to him by General Eisenhower 
and General Bedell Smith, Eisenhower’s Chief of Staff. Stettinius said 
both generals had brought up the question with him and expressed their 
considered opinion that the term “unconditional surrender” should be 
clarified by announcing the principles on which the' treatment of a de- , 
feated Germany would be based. He said this seemed highly^ desirable, ! 
to them because of the accumulated evidence that German propaganda 
was interpreting the words “unconditional surrender” to strengthen the 
morale of the German Army and people. ~ j 

The generals thought it was necessary to create certain conditions 
through our own propaganda to offset this. One condition to be created ' 
was a mood of acceptance of unconditional surrender in the Germatl 
Army such as would make possible a collapse of resistance similar to that ] 
in Tunisia. The other was a mood in the German General Staff whereby, ^ 
a German Badoglio would undertake the necessary political steps for un- , 
conditional surrender. 

Toward this end Eisenhower and Smith suggested that an American - 1 
Anglo-Russian statement be issued to define unconditional surrender and ^ 
to guarantee the promotion of law and order. They likewise suggested 
that, once an Allied bridgehead were established in France, the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief should make a statement calling for surrender and at i 
the same time recapitulate the terms of other declarations clarifying un* 
conditional surrender. 

General Smith, Stettinius reported, felt that, in default of such state¬ 
ments, it would be impossible to exploit the crisis in the German Army 
to which a successful Allied landing in France would undoubtedly give 
rise. 

Stettinius stated that William Phillips, the American political adviser 
to General Eisenhower, was in hearty accord with these views, and that 
the British political officer corresponding to Phillips had been asked to ' 
express the same views to the Foreign Office. j 

I sent this cable on to the President, who was then resting from hll ' 
recent illness at the estate of Bernard M. Baruch at Georgetown, South 
Carolina. On April 15 I cabled Phillips stating that the President held 
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very strongly to the maintenance of the principle of unconditional sur¬ 
render for Germany, as Phillips knew. I said I felt that the case for 
action should be given every consideration, but before going further I 
suggested that it should be ascertained whether the European Advisory 
Commission had progressed in its work to arrive at a tripartite declara¬ 
tion upon a military government for Germany. I also questioned whether 
we should proceed on this subject by other means than through the Euro¬ 
pean Advisory Commission unless the British and Russian Governments 
were willing to do so. 

Later in the day I received a brief message from the President which, 
referring to Stettinius’s cable of April 13, said: “Any reply thereto should 
have my approval before being sent.” 

I cabled Phillips on April 17 asking him to inform aH concerned that 
the President wished that the subject be given no further consideration 
without his approval. 

I telegraphed the President on the same day that, since Stettinius’s 
cable had raised the question of a tripartite statement to define uncondi¬ 
tional surrender, I had thought it well to send a message immediately to 
the effect that the President was holding very strongly to the principle 
of unconditional surrender for Germany. I also informed him of the fur¬ 
ther points we had raised with Phillips and of the second message just 
sent him on April 17. 

The British and Russian Governments continued strongly to press 
the point that some modification of unconditional surrender, at least in 
the case of the Axis satellites, should be made. Since March we at the 
State Department had been working on the draft of a proposed statement 
to the satellites which the British, Russian, and American Governments 
might issue. 

The President having returned to Washington on May 7, I sent him 
a memorandum on the subject three days later. I said the State Depart¬ 
ment had been informed by the British Embassy that the British Govern¬ 
ment considered it important that Allied propaganda to the satellite states 
nhould be reenforced. With special reference to Hungary and Bulgaria this 
propaganda should henceforth omit use of the term “unconditional sur¬ 
render” in order to attain the maximum military advantage in strengthen¬ 
ing resistance to Germany. Abandonment of the general principle would 
be avoided. 

After referring to my letter of April 4 to the President and his reply 
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directing that the general principle of unconditional surrender be retained, • 
though exceptions might bj made in its application in specific cases, I said: 

*^In making this proposal, the British Embassy has pointed out that 
the Soviet Government had not applied the principle to Finland, and the 
same could be said for Rumania, if the Rumanians should come to terms 
along the lines proposed for their surrender. It is supposed that the propa¬ 
ganda agencies will take these considerations into account in preparing 
their directives. As for Hungary and Bulgaria, the Department thinks that 
advantages can in fact be gained from energetic action at this time in 
propaganda operations, and I should therefore be grateful if you would 
indicate whether you would approve our taking parallel action with the 
British and the Russians in authorizing a degree of latitude for propa¬ 
ganda purposes, having it clearly understood that the exception is author¬ 
ized to enable the propaganda services to omit reference to the term, 
though of course there would be no public recantation of the principle 
as applicable to these countries.” 

The President sent this back to me with his O.K. written on it. 

As a result of further diplomatic exchanges among London, Moscow, 
and Washington, we agreed upon a joint statement which the three Gov¬ 
ernments made simultaneously on May 12, 1944. In this we stated that 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Finland “still have it within their 
power, by withdrawing from the war and ceasing their collaboration with 
Germany and by resisting the forces of Nazism by every possible meana, 
to shorten the European struggle, diminish their own ultimate sacrifice®, 
and contribute to the Allied victory.” 

We gathered some fruits of this position several months later, when 
Rumania, Finland, and Bulgaria* asked for and obtained an armistice^ 
Hungary was in the hands of the Germans. 

As for Germany, we now sought to concentrate on a statement that 
Roosevelt, Stalin, and Churchill might issue addressed to the German 
Army, designed to weaken the German will to resist, especially at a mo» 
ment when that Army felt the impact of the Anglo-American invasion in 
northern France. In May the President agreed to the extent of submitting 
a draft to Churchill, stressing the inevitability of the German defeat, the 
stupidity of the Germans continuing the struggle, and the wisdom of their 
throwing overboard the philosophy of their leaders. Churchill and his War 
Cabinet, however, did not like the draft. 

The Department accordingly sent the President a new draft in June, 
and then on July ill sent him a later and shorter draft. This recited the 
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overwhelming power of the United Nations and stated that every German 
life lost was a needless loss. Germany's only hope lay in unconditional 
surrender, but the draft went on to say that, while we promised nothing, 
the Allied leaders—Stalin, Churchill, and Roosevelt—had made it abun¬ 
dantly clear that they did not seek the destruction of the German people. 

The President wrote me, however, on July 17, 1944: “It does not 
appear to me that Allied progress on all the fronts has yet been sufficiently 
impressive to promise the best results that might be obtained from such 
a tripartite statement. Later, when our combined attack shall have made 
further and more impressive advances, an approach to Churchill and Stalin 
suggesting a tripartite statement may give better promise of agreement 
and more prospect of advantage to our attack.” 

The following month, on August 21, I sent the President a further 
memorandum on the subject. I attached this to a letter to me from Ad¬ 
miral Leahy, transmitting a telegram the Supreme Headquarters, Allied 
Expeditionary Forces had sent to the Combined Chiefs of Staff to recom¬ 
mend the issuance of synchronized orders of the day by General Eisen¬ 
hower, Marshal Stalin, and General Wilson, addressed in effect to the 
Getman Army. SHAEF said the psychological climax of the war was 
approaching and that a decisive demonstration of military unity between 
the Western, Eastern, and Southern Fronts might rapidly demoralize the 
already flagging German morale. They thought this could be true not only 
of the German home front but of the German Army which recently had 
shown significant signs of slackening in its relatively high fighting morale. 

In my memorandum, I said: “I see no objection to this proposal from 
the political point of view and consider it primarily a military matter. If 
you approve the proposal, you will no doubt wish to take it up with 
Churchill and Stalin,” 

Three days later, however, Admiral Leahy wrote me that he had been 
directed by the President to tell me that Mr. Roosevelt did not consider 
the time appropriate for issuing such a statement. 

The public statements made at different times by the leaders of the 
three major Allies to soften the interpretation of unconditional surrender 
(lid not conduce to the early surrender of Germany. The Nazi propaganda 
machine continued until the last to stress its drastic interpretation of un¬ 
conditional surrender. The police hold by Hitler and his Nazis over the 
German people was too strong to permit of any successful reaction, and 
(i(‘rmany went on fighting needlessly and hopelessly until her total col¬ 
lapse in May, 1945. Whether the Germans would have- surrendered at an 
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' earlier date had there been no enunciation of the principle of uncond!- I 
tional surrender or had easier terms been agreed upon and stated by the | 
United Nations will remain a question. I 

In any event, the continued application of unconditional surrender I 
to Germany did have this effect, that no future propaganda machine in , 
Germany could ever claim, as did the Nazis during the twenties and 
thirties, that the German armies had not been defeated and that Germany 
surrendered because of the weakness of the civilian government and peopli; 
behind the lines. j ^ 

As for our Oriental enemy, Japan surrendered three months later 1 
when she perceived that the principle of unconditional surrender could 4 
be applied conditionally. 


1 


114 : Toward Victory in the Orient 


OUR DIPLOMATIC EFFORTS directed toward Europe 
during the last years of my period at the State Department were natu¬ 
rally of greater intensity than those directed toward Asia, There were 
more nations to deal with in Europe, whereas in the Orient, with Japan 
an enemy, there was only one major nation left, China. Nevertheless, a 
large part of the attention of my associates and myself centered on the 
Far East, as we attempted to solve problems of real magnitude. 

Toward China we bad two objectives. The first was an effective 
joint prosecution of the war. The second was the recognition and build¬ 
ing up of China as a major power entitled to equal rank with the three 
big Western Allies, Russia, Britain, and the United States, during and 
after the war, both for the preparation of a postwar organization and 
for the establishment of stability and prosperity in the Orient. 

In 1943 we had taken three major steps to demonstrate our recogni¬ 
tion of China as a great power. I signed on January ii, i 943 j treaty 
relinquishing our extraterritorial rights in China. At the Moscow Con¬ 
ference I was successful in introducing China as one of the signatories of 
the Four-Nation Declaration which called for the creation of an inter¬ 
national organization to maintain the peace. On December 17 Congress, 
at the suggestion of the Administration, passed an Act repealing the Chi¬ 
nese Exclusion Laws and permitting Chinese citizens to enter the United 
States as immigrants. This last had been one of my projects for a num¬ 
ber of years, just as it had been in the case of the Japanese. Believing it 
unwise and unfair to exclude Chinese and Japanese as immigrants, I felt 
they could be placed under a quota system like citizens of other nations, 
and I considered repeal of the Exclusion Laws necessary as one means of 
improving our relations with the Orient. The quota for Chinese immi¬ 
grants, worked out on the same proportional basis as that assigned to 
other countries, would be very small indeed, but the principle was im- 
jK)rtant. Especially after Pearl Harbor it seemed anomalous to strive 
for complete cooperation with our Chinese Ally while barring her citizens 
from our shores. When the matter came before Congress, I repeatedly con¬ 
ferred with members Of both Houses to urge their support of repeal. 
Following the enactment, the President on February 8 , 1944? set a quota 
of 105 Chinese immigrants annually. 
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As our military pressure on Japan became ever stronger in 1943, the l I 
Japanese overlords souglrt to make a separate peace with China so as to I 
free themselves for the major conflict in the Southwest Pacific. The Gov*; I 
emment of Chiang Kai-shek, however, although sorely tried by China'i j 
growing exhaustion after six years of unremitting resistance to the in* j 
vader, repulsed all such attempts. I cabled the President in Cairo on No- I 
vember 29, 1943, that our Embassy at Chungking had informed us that || 
Japan was continuing to make peace offers to the Chinese Govemmeni^ J 
but without success. i 

President Roosevelt and Chiang Kai-shek made great progress in ] 
friendship and cooperation at the Cairo Conference. There the Presiderili 
agreed that all territory taken from China by Japan should be retumedi 1 
including Manchuria, Formosa, and the Pescadores Islands, J ^ 

The President did not consult with me before this agreement; nop y 
did he consult witt me before agreeing with Chiang Kai-shek and Prim# 'j; 
Minister Churchill on a statement that independence would be restored to i , 
Korea “in due course.” I considered this statement unwise for sevetll •! 
reasons. One was that the Koreans wanted their independence immedt*J 
ately Korea was liberated, and not in due course. They did not welconsf 
the Cairo Declaration, and they feared that their country would be placw) j 
under the control of China. Another reason was that the Soviet Unioil' ^ 
should have been consulted first. Although Russia was not at war with 
Japan, she was our Ally in Europe, and she had an interest in Korea. 

The United States supplied China with every possible military ai* 
sistance considering the enormous difficulties of transportation and out 
immense commitments elsewhere. This help ranged from the establilK* 
ment of an air force of American*volunteers in China and an air transport 
service into China to the operation of a staff school for higher ChinoW 
officers. I 

Nevertheless, we encountered a feeling from time to time on the part I 
of the Chinese Government that we were not giving it sufficient representi* 
tion in our Allied military councils. This was the burden of a conversatfott 
I had with Chinese Foreign Minister Dr. T. V. Soong when he called no 
me September 22, 1943, shortly before returning to Chungking. He said j 
his Government had one matter most strongly in mind; namely, moPi 
recognition in connection with the work of the Combined Chiefs of Staffi 
Dr. Soong had already taken this up with the President directly, 

I told Dr. Soong that the President was a great friend of China, ai 
everyone knew, and that I was sure he desired to do the proper 
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The United States did, in fact, make every effort to give China adequate 
representation in Allied military deliberations. 

On the economic side, this Government took many steps—in addi¬ 
tion to Lend-Lease, which was for direct military purposes—to assist 
China^s economy, endangered by the long-continued strain of war. The 
assistance ranged from a credit of $500,000,000 and the facilitation of 
China^s import and export trade, to technical advice in organizing a Chi¬ 
nese War Production Board under the direction of the President’s repre¬ 
sentative, Donald M. Nelson. 

We lost no opportunity to bolster China’s own consciousness of her 
position as a major Power, In addition to her recognition at the Moscow- 
Conference, to our relinquishment of extraterritorial rights, and to our 
admission of Chinese immigrants, China was encouraged to play a promi¬ 
nent part in the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
In the Bretton Woods Monetary Conference, and finally in the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference for the establishment of the United Nations organiza¬ 
tion. 

At the same time, we took every opportunity we could to state to 
China that we felt justified in expressing our expectation that she would 
lolve her internal problems and achieve political stability. The tense rela¬ 
tions between the Chinese Communist organization in the north, and the 
Kuomintang Party in Chungking were of persistent concern to us. We 
decidedly wanted China to assume a position of influence alongside the 
three big Western powers, but we knew this was impossible if China were 
torn by internal strife. 

Vice President Wallace went to China in 1944 with the idea of con¬ 
verting both parties to this point of view. This was his own idea, and 
when I became aware of it I sent Joseph W. Ballantine, one of the De¬ 
partment’s Far Eastern experts, to try to dissuade him from it. It seemed 
to me that a special mission of this nature might harm instead of help 
the situation. 

I never at any time favored excursions into foreign affairs by Wal¬ 
lace, especially through trips abroad such as he made to Latin America in 
IQ43 and to China in 1944* A network of questions and conditions existed 
Ifl our international affairs, especially during the war period, which neces- 
•arlly had to be handled with extreme care and delicacy. I was convinced 
Ihftt no person outside tjie State Department and the White House could 
break into these affairs without serious risk of running amuck, so to 
Ipriik, and causing hurtful complications. For this reason I always op- 
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posed suggestions that raw materials, as I called them, should be recruite 
from the outside to go |ibroad and undertake seriously to handle imp 
tant phases of our foreign affairs. 

But when Ballantine saw Wallace the latter had already got to thi 
President and secured his permission. Ballantine had to present the poinl 
I had given him as pitfalls to be avoided rather than as arguments 
dissuade him from the trip. So far as I could see, Wallace’s trip was with* 
out, beneficial effect. r1 

When Lord Beaverbrook, British Minister of Production, came to set] 
me on July 24, 1944, we discussed the Chinese situation, and I remarlp 
that it sometimes worried us. “I myself believe,” I said, “that China'hi 
only a fifty-fifty chance to reestablish herself as a great power. But K 
she’s rebuffed now by the other major Allies even that chance might bf 
lost, and the Chinese Government would tend to dissolve. In that caw 
it’s quite likely that the Soviets might have to assume responsibility fop 
the whole situation—if they would.” 

There had been some thought, I said, in certain business circles hen 
that the Pacific situation could be stabilized by agreement among Londooi 
Washington, and Tokyo, and some Britishers shared this view. But by 
now, I concluded, it was plain that Japan was out of it, and if Chlnl 
went out too there was no stabilizing means at all. 

Beaverbrook agreed. He said there was, however, a feeling in Brittle 
that the Government of Chiang Kai-shek was not a real fighting Govern* 
ment but was “something plastered on top of China like a button on i 
coat.” 


Chiang Kai-shek, in my opinion, had followed faithfully in the fooU 
steps of Sun Yat-sen in attempting the task that many considered neit 
to impossible, the creation of a real Republic out of the innumerable dlvU 
sions and subdivisions composing the vast territory of China. He was wilt 
and patriotic. He knew the Chinese people. 

Nevertheless, we had great difficulty in our relations with China dup* 
ing my last years in office because of the loose procedure followed by 
Chiang Kai-shek in dealing most irregularly with our Government through 
the Treasury, War, and Navy Departments, and other agencies of tbi 
Government. He sent numerous cables direct to different officials of thil 
Government, taking up political subjects that should have been handlAl 
through the State Department. His brothers-in-law, H. H. Kung^and 
T. V. Soong, were in Washington dealing on political matters with oflW 
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cers, for example, of the Treasury, War, and Navy Departments. They 
were circumventing the State Department and our Ambassador in China. 
The President unfortunately permitted this condition to continue. 

I felt rather strongly that if the State Department had been per¬ 
mitted to hold a stiff rein on the Chinese situation, and require the Chi¬ 
nese Government to deal directly with it alone, it might have induced that 
Government to rely far more on itself and to pursue a stable, resolute 
course instead of bumping along expecting aid of all sorts from other 
countries, particularly the United States. 

I felt that American aid to China could not be effective by itself with¬ 
out the cooperation of the Chinese Government. That Government was 
dominated by the reactionary groups in the Kuomintang, which were 
devoted to their own selfish interests and were afflicted with much cor¬ 
ruption and little efficiency. I felt we could have had more military co¬ 
operation. Chiang Kai-shek kept some of his best divisions near himself, 
traffic continued between the Chinese and Japanese zones, and the Gov¬ 
ernment seemed more interested in the blockade against the Communists 
than against Japan. 

Nevertheless, I never faltered in my belief that we should do every¬ 
thing in our power to assist China to become strong and stable. It was 
obvious to me that Japan would disappear as a great Oriental power for 
a long time to come. Therefore, the only major strictly Oriental power 
would be China. The United States, Britain, and Russia were also Pacific 
powers, but the greater interests of each were elsewhere. Consequently, 
If there was ever to be stability in the Far East, it had to be assured with 
China at the center of any arrangement that was made. 

At this point I should say that, after my resignation, President Roose¬ 
velt gave me not the slightest hint of his plans for the Yalta Conference, 
It which he made decisions of great concern to China. The day before his 
departure for Yalta, the President came to the hospital to see me. He had 
hardly sat down when I began to state the thoughts I had in mind. I 
restated the most pertinent doctrines and policies we had been standing 
for, which more and more had become part of our postwar policies. These 
policies would have negated some later developments, such as a few 
decisions at Yalta. After talking with Mr. Roosevelt thirty-five minutes, 

I apologized for taking so much of his time. He said he was glad to hear 
fny views; but he did not indicate what he would take up at Yalta, nor 
did he seek my views on such points. 

Toward China’s neighbor to the south, Thailand (Siam), our policy 
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after Pearl Harbor revolved around the iact that we refused to consid 
her as an enemy, regardless of the fact that the Thai Government had < 
dared war against us on January 25, 1942. We did not declare war, 
took the position that the Government at Bangkok, under the dor 
tion of the Japanese, did not represent the desires of its people; and 
continued to recognize the Thai Minister in Washington as the Mir'" 
of his country. 

Our desire being to see Thailand restored as an independent nati 0||4 
we held discussions on this point with the British Government in t944*'| 
The British, however, stated that they regarded Thailand as an tneiqf I 
country which had to work its passage toward independence. Forelll j 
Secretary Eden assured us that Britain desired the ultimate restorili«j 
of Thai sovereignty, but he-made reservations with regard to security and 
economic collaboration by Thailand and to strategic guarantees in ^1 
Kra Isthmus which cuts across Thailand. j 

We on our part agreed that the new territories Thailand had acqulrid 1 
through Japanese “mediation,” principally from French Indo-ChIni|| 
should be restored to their former owners, although this was to be w[tk»| 
out prejudice to eventual adjustments or transfers of territories by ordiliy||| 
peaceful processes. 

The President requested the Department on November 3, i944p ttl 
instruct American representatives and to inform the British, French, 
Dutch Governments, that the United States expected to be consulted Ol^j 
any arrangements as to the future of Southeast Asia. This included Tlultj 
land. 

As I left office, our policy with regard to Thailand was to favor l||| 
restoration as a sovereign country, with an independent Government ripij 
resenting the free will of the people. We did not recognize the GoveinnliilJ 
then existing. We were sympathetic to the “Free Thai Movement*' whkl|| 
had been started here and in other countries, but we did not intend 
make any political commitment to it, since we desired to leave the choh 
of government to the Thai people themselves. 

With regard to Japan, the work of the State Department during 
last years in office followed three main lines. The first was an unceulff 
effort to obtain humane treatment for prisoners of war and civilian If 
ternees in Japanese hands and to hasten the repatriation of these civilian 
The second was a constant use of diplomacy to concert with our AIli 
all efforts toward prosecuting the war in the Orient to victory. The tt 
was to prepare a plan for the postwar treatment of Japan, 
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Through the Swiss Government, which ably represented our interests 
toward Japan, we made literally scores of representations to Japan to 
induce her to accord proper treatment to Americans in her hands. Right 
lifter Pearl Harbor we took care to give the Japanese in our hands humane 
treatment, hoping that the Japanese Government might follow our ex- 
liinple. Although Japan was not a signatory of the Geneva Prisoners of 
War Convention, we obtained from that Government a commitment to 
ttfiply the provisions of the convention to American prisoners of war 
and, so far as adaptable, to civilian internees. 

When, however, the first group of Americans repatriated from Japan, 
Including Ambassador Grew, arrived on the first exchange voyage of the 
Gripsholm, they told stories of outrageous treatment by the Japanese. 
We made their accounts the basis of a vigorous, comprehensive protest 
to Japan. 

As succeeding reports came in, it was obvious that Japan was flag- 
fintly violating its commitment to carry out the provisions of the Geneva 
Convention. The hideous treatment of many American prisoners of war 
ind civilian internees revealed a barbarism among the Japanese military 
iWhich shocked the civilized world. 

This mistreatment reached one of many climaxes when the Japanese 
ixccuted the American aviators who fell into their hands after General 
James Doolittle's raid over Tokyo. We made this the subject of a vigorous 
protest on April 12, 1943. Calling again upon Japan to carry out its agree¬ 
ment to observe the Geneva Convention, we bluntly warned that the 
United States Government would punish all Japanese officers who partici¬ 
pated in such atrocities. 

I wish I could say that the many steps we took, and the valid support 
Wf received from the Swiss, had some effect. It did not seem that they 
had; Japanese barbarism was too deeply rooted; and our protests were 
Itlll continuing when I left office. We were able, however, to build up 
I vast record of substantial evidence against individual Japanese which 
wax of later aid in bringing these criminals to the punishment they amply 
iaxcrved. 

In 1943, and particularly in 1944, my associates and I devoted much 
lime to the subject of the future treatment of Japan as a whole. We had 
Ifaquent discussions among ourselves and with the War Department. In 
Miy, 1944, we in the State Department arrived at certain basic conclu- 
llons which we submitted to the War Department. 

One was that Japan should be treated as a whole; it should not be 
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partitioned, although the territories it had wrested from other nations 
should be returned to them. 

Another was tha^ the Japanese Government as a unit should be sus 
pended during the period of armed occupation. That is, its policy-makin) 
functions should cease. The Privy Council, the Cabinet, the Diet, the 
Board of Field Marshals and Fleet Admirals, and the Supreme MilitarVi 
Council should go. The Ministries of War, Navy, Munitions, and Greateii 
East Asia Affairs should be liquidated; routine administrative function! 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs should be performed under the directi J 
of Allied Civil Affairs officers, with policy matters referred to the Stata 
Department. 

Administrative Departments, such as the Ministries of Home Affairs 
Finance, Justice, Transportation and Communications, Agriculture and 
Commerce, Education and Welfare, could continue under Civil Affairs 
officers in the top policy-making positions. We also believed that th«] 
municipal and prefectural administrative machinery could be retained at I 
first under Civil Affairs supervision, ^ 

A third point in our thinking was that all the principally interesteJ 
United Nations who had taken part in the war against Japan, slmqJ 
participate in the occupation and control of Japan. We felt it was undl 
sirable to assume the sole onus for future Japanese resentment. We bl 
lieved it more effective to show the Japanese people, through the presenC 
of other nationalities in the forces of occupation and control, that th 
condemnation of Japanese aggression was world-wide. We wished to si 
the presence in Japan of the armed forces of other nations, even if onE 
token forces, and we were particularly anxious to have forces of oth< 
Asiatic peoples in evidence, suc^i as Chinese, Indians, and Filipinos, so | 
to impress the Japanese with the fact that this had been not mereI>S 
white man’s war against them. ' 

_ We divided our thinking with regard to Japan into three postWl 
periods. During the first, comparatively short, period, Japan should 1 
deprived of her prewar colonial empire and be completely demilitarixj 
During the second, and longer, period, we proposed the establishrnii 
of permanent bases from which Japan could be militarily policed so a*! 
prevent a revival of Japanese aggression; the establishment of confrj 
systems to prevent Japanese rearmament and the development of a 
potential; the encouragement of democratic thought, with the help 1 
Japanese moderate elements; the elimination of ultranationalistic organl|| 
tions; and Japan’s gradual participation in world economy. 
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During the third period, of indefinite duration, we proposed the es¬ 
tablishment of a Japanese Government that would carry out its proper 
functions in a peaceful manner. 

The Emperor of Japan and his future naturally occupied a consider¬ 
able portion of our thinking. Should the institution of the Emperor, hal¬ 
lowed in Japanese history, be continued, or should it be abolished? The 
opinion of the State Department on this point was requested at various 
times by the War and Navy Departments. It proved to be one of our most 
difficult questions to answer, because it was impossible at the time to 
prophesy accurately the effects of an attempt by the United Nations 
to eliminate the institution of the Emperor. 

We summed up our conclusions, however, and gave our recommenda¬ 
tions in a memorandum on May 9, 1944. In this we pointed out that, since 
the Japanese then showed an almost fanatical devotion to the Emperor, an 
attempt from the outside to abolish the institution of the Emperor 
Would probably be ineffective. The mere dethronement of the Emperor 
Would not abolish the Emperorship if the Japanese were determined to 
maintain it, and an indefinite military occupation of Japan might be neces- 
lary if the United Nations wished to prevent its revival. We called atten¬ 
tion to the unique position of the Japanese Emperor in that he was con- 
lldered as the source, sacred and inviolable, from which all authority 
imnnated. 

Accepted governmental procedure had allowed the Emperorship to be 
llliule an instrument of the Japanese military, we pointed out; and ac¬ 
cordingly this close relationship would probably have to be severed if we 
Wrre to wipe out militarism in Japan. In any event, the supreme authority 
111 Japan must be the Allied military Government. 

If the Emperor were retained, we said, there were three choices^— 
tmlelcgate to him none, all, or only some of his functions. We argued 
l^uinst the first in that it might create a difficult situatiem for the occupa- 
. tloi) authorities. Japanese functionaries considered the throne as the source 
III Ihcir authority, and they might refuse to serve under foreign masters 
I II the Emperor were deprived of his rights of sovereignty. We questioned 
Wflirlher a sufficient number of Allied Civil Affairs personnel could ever be 
Imlned to operate by themselves the entire administration of Japanese 
H(iV4Tnment and the essential functions of Japanese economy. 

I We argued against the second on the grounds that it might infringe 
'tdO much on the authority of the occupation forces, it might imply that 
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the letter were supporting the continuance of the throne, and it waul||l| 
probably encounter thj opposition of American public opinion. c 

We felt that the third choice, to redelegate to the Emperor some m 
his functions, offered the best possibilities. The Allied governor woul^ 
permit the Emperor to exercise only those functions that related to thfi 
assignment of administrative duties to subordinate officials. Without lnW 
pairing the essential authority of the theater commander, this would teodi 
to assure the good behavior of the Japanese people and to keep in ofSilll 
the maximum number of Japanese officials willing to serve dir^tly undMP 
the supervision of Civil Affairs officers. 

We did not think the Japanese would interpret this procedure as sup* 
port of the Emperorship and its symbolic value, in view of the fact thil 
foreign military forces would have apprehended the imperial family and 
would be using some of the Emperor’s functions for their own ends. Mori* 
over, the Japanese would be uncertain as to the eventual dispositioil^ 
the Emperor. , 

It might well be possible, we thought, for the Civil Affairs 
tration to diminish even the limited use it might make of the institullofl. 
of the Emperor as the administrative machinery of military govemmpfti 
functioned more effectively. We considered this desirable politically. Aftd^, 
if a substantial movement developed among the Japanese people to abolMl 
the imperial institution, the Allied military authorities should take ill 
action against that movement, except to maintain law and order, mai 
should cease to utilize the Emperor as a political instrument. 

Generally, we recomn^ended that the Allied military authorities adopt | 
as flexible a course as possible. If they decided to permit the Empefif i 
to exercise certain limited functions, we then made five recommendalli*ltli ] 
The first was that the Emperor should be kept in seclusion, 
being removed from the Imperial Palace and taken to a location whMlJ 
was comparatively easy to guard. But his personal advisers should hiVf 1 
reasonable access to him, and he should be accorded normal courtitHlflil 
The Japanese people could therefore be assured of the Emperor’i iufrtM 
and welfare and of the fact that he was under surveillance, 1 

The second was that the authority and responsibility of the llwiNW 
commander should supersede that of all officials and organs in the oc€U|iM|fl 
territory. The military governor would permit only those functions o( ltl(| 
Emperor to be exercised which related to the assignment of adminisltuthlQ 
duties to subordinate officials. He should suspend those functipni o( 
Emperor relating to the enactment of laws and to the armed forceii, 
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would show to the Japanese people that the authority of the occupation 
government was superior to that of the Emperor. 

The third was that, if retaining the Emperorship did not facilitate 
the use of Japanese personnel under the supervision of Civil Affairs offi¬ 
cers, it might become advantageous to suspend all the* functions of the 
'Emperor, but the occupation authorities would have to be prepared to 
take charge of the actual operation of all Japanese governmental activities. 
We requested that, before such action were taken, the State Department 
be given an opportunity to express its opinion. 

The fourth was that, if a portion of Japan were occupied for any 
length of time prior to unconditional surrender of the entire country, the 
Occupation authorities should be prepared to operate directly most of the 
functions of government in the occupied area. This for the reason that it 
Would probably be difficult to obtain the services of any Japanese officials 
of significance in that area. 

The fifth was that the occupation authorities, in all their treatment 
Wf and contact with the Emperor, should refrain from any action that 
Would imply recognition of or support for the Japanese concept that the 
Emperor was different from and superior to other temporal rulers, that he 
Wts of divine origin and capacities, that he was sacrosanct, and that he 
Wfts indispensable. They should permit absolute freedom of discussion of 
apolitical as well as other subjects, except where there might be incitement 
breaches of the peace. 

In general, we felt we should not make advance commitments that 
Would prejudice the situation in favor of the Emperor institution or 
Igainst it. We did not want to come out against the institution lest this 
give the Japanese militarists live coals to blow upon and bring up a flame 
gf last-man resistance. Nor did we wish to come out for the institution lest 
IhU discourage whatever popular movement there might be in Japan to 
trtflc it. 

Just before Secretary of State Byrnes left for the Potsdam Conference 
In July, 1945, he telephoned me at my apartment and gave me the sub- 
Jtancc of a draft statement which he said President Truman had given 
kim. This proposed statement, for issue by the United States, Britain, and 
Euiinia at the Potsdam Conference, contained a declaration by the Allies 
to Japan that the Emperor institution would be preserved if Japan would 
RlAkc peace. Byrnes asked my opinion. He said that high officials of the 
llnte, War, and Navy Departments had approved it. 

T replied that, since he was leaving in a few minutes, there was no 
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time to write anything for him, but that the statement seemed too much 
like appeasement of Japan, especially after the resolute stand we had 
maintained on unconditional surrender. I pointed out that, as it wai 
worded, it seemed to guarantee continuance not only of the Emperor bulj 
also of the feudal privileges of a ruling caste under the Emperor. I sald^ 
that the Emperor and the ruling class must be stripped of all extraordtna||^ 
privileges and placed on a level before the law with everybody else, i 
I then sent Byrnes a cable on July i6, through the courtesy of UndifI 
Secretary Grew, to outline my thoughts in further detail. I said that thi/i 
support of the statement by the chief people in the State, War, and Navy ' 
Departments called for the most serious consideration. Nevertheless I ^ 
pointed out that the central point calculated to create serious differenoi 
was in the paragraph relating to a proposed declaration by the Alllsi 
now—I underlined “now”—that the Emperor and his monarchy would 
be preserved in the event of an Allied victory. The proponents of (hhl'. 
promise, I added, believed that somehow the influences and persons whfl 
paid allegiance to the Emperor and his religious status would fight uiMti 
resist less hard and so save Allied lives and shorten the war. \ 

The other side, however, I concluded, was that no person knew 
the proposal would work out. The militarists would try hard to interfwii 
Also, should it fail, the Japanese would be encouraged and terrible polll|« 
cal repercussions would follow in the United States. I therefore aiikfti 
whether it would be well first to await the climax of Allied bombing atl^ 
Russia’s entry into the war, I 

The following day I received a message from Secretary Byrnes ttgr(#n 
ing that the statement should be delayed, and that, when it was isNueJd 
it should not contain this commitment with regard to the Emperorj ^ 
When the Potsdam Declaration concerning Japan was issued^ It tfUM 
tained no commitment with regard to the Emperor. The Japanese GovfiM 
ment stated it would accept the Potsdam Declaration provided the firilfl 
of the Emperor to rule were accepted. In line with the conclusionf we IlM 
previously reached at the State Department, however, President TnuuM 
and Secretary Byrnes agreed to retain the Emperor only if his right Iffl 
rule were subject to the Allied Command in carrying out the tlrini « 
surrender agreed to at Potsdarti. The Japanese agreed. 

The Potsdam agreement differed from the State Department 
mendations made under me in that it permitted the continuance fd All 
Japanese Government as such. We had recommended that certain^ net 
of that Government be I’fetained for administrative purposes; but td 
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f^am it was agreed that the Government as a whole should continue along 
with its policy-making functions. Our recommendation that Allied Civil 
Affairs officers be stationed in all Government Departments likewise was 
Hot followed. 

Concerning the vast area of the Southwest Pacific, my associates and 
I had been doing considerable thinking and, along with the President, had 
wrrived at certain conclusions during my last years in office. This area 
embraced such important territories as the Dutch East Indies and the 
Philippines, and could be taken to include Malaya and FrenchTndo-China. 

These enormous lands entered into the intensive discussions we had 
r^een holding on the subject of dependent peoples. Without being specifi- 
*6illy mentioned, they were included in the projects I had presented to the 
iritish and Russians under that heading. 

i We believed that the time had come when all parent countries should 
btgin to plan and prepare for the self-government of these peoples, to be 
jiven them when they were ready for and worthy of it. Before us we 
^ways had the example of the Philippines, whom the United States had 
bfpn preparing for independence almost since the day of our acquisition of 
\hv islands, and for whom an independence date had been formally set by 
IMilional legislation in the Tydings-McDuffie Act of 1934. 

The President was in thorough agreement with our proposals. He 
blrnself entertained strong views on independence for French Indo-China. 
t hut French dependency stuck in his mind as having been the springboard 
fiu Ihe Japanese attack on the Philippines, Malaya, and the Dutch East 
tiiillrs. He could not but remember the devious conduct of the Vichy 
iJiWfTnment in granting Japan the right to station troops there, without 
i«ny consultation with us but with an effort to make the world believe 
Wi’ approved. 

1 ^'rom time to time the President had stated forthrightly to me and to 
iithri's his view that French Indo-China should be placed under inter¬ 
na I lonal trusteeship shortly after the end of the war, with a view to its 
Kn riving full independence as soon as possible. 

When British Foreign Secretary Eden came to the United States in 
Mrtrch, 1943, he and I attended a conference with the President at the 
Wlillc House on March 27. William Strang (Assistant Under Secretary of 
|i(n(r in Jhe British Foreign Office), Harry Hopkins, Welles, British Am- 
tMNunilor Halifax, and Ambassador Winant, who was here on leave from 
t nndon, were also present. 

One of the first subjects brought up was whether China was to be 
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one of the four controlling powers after the war, and whether the Bri 
and ourselves were in agp-eement on this point. The consensus was Yes ottl 
both points. 

Another question related to our postwar policies regarding Mail' 
churia, Korea, Formosa, and Indo-China. The President suggested that a 
trusteeship be set up for Indo-China, that Manchuria and Formosa bf 
returned to China, and that Korea might be placed under an internatioiuil 
trusteeship, with China, the United States, and one or-two other couiltHii 
participating. i 

He said that the Japanese mandated islands should be internatioDiU 
ized for the purpose of keeping the peace. Eden indicated he was favOTi 
ably impressed with this proposal. 

The President went over this subject again in the conference my 
associates, Admiral Leahy, and I had with him at the White House 
October 5, 1943, two days prior to my departure for the Moscow 
ence. On that occasion he said the British might, as a gesture of gene roll tyi 
return Hong Kong to China while China might, in return, immediately 
declare Hong Kong a free port under international trusteeship. 

He added that Indo-China and the Japanese mandated islands iti tht 
Pacific might be placed under international trustees, along with security ^ 
points in many parts of the world. He mentioned Truk, the Bonin Islandlf 
the Kurile Islands (although he thought the Kuriles should .really go ii 
Russia), Rabaul or some point in the Solomons, appropriate points'in thi 
Dutch East Indies, Ascension Island in the South Atlantic, Dakar^ afli 
some point in Liberia. 

Ambassador Halifax came to me on January 3, 1944) and remarkf^ 
that information had come to him from the Foreign Office that the Prflfc. 
dent, during his visit to the Near East for the Cairo and Tehran Confefs 
ences, had rather definitely stated to the Turks, Egyptians, and perhapl^ 
others his views to the effect that Indo-China should be taken away 
the French and put under an international trusteeship. Halifax said he M 
heard the President make remarks like this during the past year or morti 
but it was important to know whether his utterances represented Allll 
conclusions, in view of the fact that they would soon get back to th^ 
French. 

I replied that I knew no more about the matter than the Anibaa(Witfc*f,»,, 
I said I had heard the President make these remarks occasionally Jull^ 
about as he had heard them. I added that, in my judgment, the Priwlflilrtj 
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iod Prime Minister Churchill would find it desirable to talk the question 
over fully, deliberately, and perhaps finally at some future stage. 

I informed the President of this conversation in a note to him on 
Junuary 14. I enclosed two brief memoranda citing the more important 
(Hiblic statements or commitments we and the British had already made 
j with regard to the future of French territory after the war. These were: 

the August 2, 1941, statement relative to the French-Japanese agreement; 

I (In' President's letter to Petain in December, 1941; a statement on New 
riilcdonia made on March 2, 1942; a note to the French Ambassador on 
13, 1942; the President's statements and messages at the time of 
\hv invasion of North Africa; a letter from Robert D. Murphy to Giraud 
! MM November 2, 1942; and the Clark-Darlan agreement of November 22, 
j IQ42. Generally these looked toward the restoration of French territories 
! Ifter the war. 

Ten days later the President sent me a memorandum, dated January 
I4> which began by saying: “I saw Halifax last week and told him quite 
fr«nkly that it was perfectly true that I had, for over a year, expressed 
Oil opinion that Indo-China should not go back to France but that it 
ihoutd be administered by an international trusteeship. France has had 
(Ilf country—thirty million inhabitants—for nearly one hundred years, 
and the people are worse off than they were at the beginning.” 

He then went on: “As a matter of interest, I am wholeheartedly sup* 
(Hirted in this view by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and by Marshal 
I Ntnllii. I see no reason to play in with the British Foreign Office in this 
j iiNdtrr. The only reason they seem to oppose it is that they fear the effect 

[ M would have on their own possessions and those of the Dutch. They 

Ikivr never liked the idea of trusteeship because it is, in some instances, 
idriird at future independence. This is true in the case of Indo-China. 

“Each case must, of course, stand on its own feet, but the case of 
Indo-China is perfectly clear. France has milked it for one hundred years. 

} t hr people of Indo-China are entitled to something better than that.” 

In August, i944j the British, in an aide-memoire, raised with us the 
quculion of a French role in military operations in the Far East, with 
|Hfrtii:ular reference to Indo-China. They requested our concurrence in 
1 booking toward French participation in the liberation of Indo-China 

i Md In the war against Japan, for which the French had requested British 
approval. I sent this to the President on August 26, and commented, in a 
uandum that, while these steps were “ostensibly military in char* 
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acter^ they have wide implications and for this reason they are being ri« 
erred to you for decision.” 

The President informed me orally that he planned to discuss thei# 
French proposals with Mr. Churchill at Quebec, where he was shortly 
going. He and the Prime Minister were unable, however, to reach, any 
agreement. We subsequently received reports that the British were going 
ahead with the proposal to attach a French military mission to thft 
Southeast Asia Command headquarters, though the mission, in the absengf 
of American agreement, would at first be “ostensibly unofficial.” 

After learning that a French military mission had gone to Kandy to 
consult with the Southeast Asia Command regarding military operation! 
affecting Indo-China, the President on November 3, 1944, gave instruc* 
tions that American approval must not be given to any French military 
mission being accredited to the Southeast Asia Command, and that HQ 
American representatives in the Far East, whether civilian or military! 
were authorized to make any “decisions on political questions with ihi 
French mission or anyone else.” 

When we sent Mr. Roosevelt another menlorandum on October 
relative to an Office of Strategic Services proposal to assist resistaoti 
groups in Indo-China, he sent me a memorandum three days later, saying! 
“In regard to the Indo-China matter, it is my judgment on this date that 
we should do nothing in regard to resistance groups or in any other, way 
in relation to Indo-China. You might bring it up to me a little later whW 
things are a little clearer,” 

The President’s opposition to the return of Indo-China to Franc* 
continued at the time of my resignation the following month. 

My own thought was that Indo-China should fall within the genrrrti 
category of dependent peoples, to whom the mother countries should 1)1 
pledged to grant eventual independence. I favored this method rathrf 
than placing Indo-China under a trusteeship. Though the Vichy Govern* 
ment had betrayed Indo-China to Japan, I felt that an international 
agency would have great difficulty handling so large an area and popnk* 
tion unless it were exceptionally well equipped. If France were prepurwl 
to restore her own popular institutions and to deal properly with ihi 
colonies, I favored the return of Indo-China, with France’s pledge Ilf 
eventual independence as soon as the colony became qualified for II ^ 
along the lines of our pledge to the Philippines. If France were not pm* 
pared to do full justice to Indo-China in accordance with this, examphiy 
then it would be necessary to look to an international trusteeship; but I 
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did not underestimate the terrific undertaking that administration by a 
trusteeship would represent, both in service and in money. 

Our prime difficulty generally with regard to Asiatic colonial posses- 
llons, of course, was to induce the colonial Powers—principally Britain, 
France, and The Netherlands—to adopt our ideas with regard to dependent 
peoples. Britain had refused to go along with us on the idea of eventual 
Independence for her colonies, believing instead that they should in time 
ichieve self-government within the Empire. We had frequent conversations 
with these parent countries, but ^we could not press them too far with 
regard to the Southwest Pacific in view of the fact that we Were seeking 
the closest possible cooperation with them in Europe. We could not 
ilienate them in the Orient and expect to work with them in Europe. 

At no time did we press Britain, France, or The Netherlands for an 
Immediate grant of self-government to their colonies. Our thought was 
that it would come after an adequate period of years, short or long de¬ 
pending on the state of development of respective colonial peoples, during 
which these peoples would be trained to govern themselves. Our cause 
was harmed, not helped, by some vociferous persons in the United States, 
Including Vice President Wallace, who argued for an immediate grant of 
Independence or for the total separation of colonies from their mother 
countries. 

These persons disregarded the magnitude of the problem that would 
thereupon face all nations. When a certain Texan argued with me along 
the line of separating all colonies from their mother countries and par¬ 
ticularly urged that Britain should return Hong Kong to China, I retorted 
that Hong Kong had been British longer than Texas had belonged to the 
United States, and I did not think anyone would welcome a move to turn 
1 'exas back to Mexico. 

We also encountered resistance from our own War and Navy Depart¬ 
ments, which felt that our ideas conflicted with their desire to acquire 
iovcrcignty of Japanese islands in the Pacific for use as United States 
buMcs. We were accordingly not able to bring before the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference our dependent peoples project, embraced within a plan for a 
trusteeship system to be set up under the United Nations organization. 
To me this was a keen disappointment. 

As Allied, principally American, forces began the reconquest of the 
Southwest Pacific islands, we summed up our thinking with regard to the 
Netherlands Indies in a letter of February 28, i944> to the Director of 
the Civil Affairs Division of the War Department. We began this by 
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saying that arrangements for the civil administration of liberated Nether¬ 
lands Indies territory sj^ould be predicated on the assumption that the*- 
exercise of all attributes of sovereignty would be resumed by the Nether¬ 
lands Government as soon as the situation, in the judgment of ihei 
Supreme Commander of the Allied Expeditionary Force (General Douglall 
MacArthur) permitted. We then said: | 

^^However, in any military agreement of the nature under considera-j 
tion no commitments should be made which would prejudice the right of] 
the Government of the United States to,bring up either prior to or afteil 
the resumption of sovereign rights by the Netherlands Government certalw 
proposals for discussion and agreement of a general character which Iti 
may believe to be of rightful concern to the United States Governments 
and to all Governments which have subscribed to the principles of the " 
Atlantic Charter, and to the Four-Nation Declaration at Moscow, and'^ 
certain particular proposals which may be of special mutual concern tO'l 
the people of the Netherlands Empire and the people of the United J 
States.” 11 

In brief, we did not want agreements made between our militaiyW 
commander and Netherlands authorities which would militate against our ' 
presentation of proposals relating to the eventual independence of th« 
Netherlands Indies. i 

We summarized our thoughts on colonial areas in Southeast 4 Ailii ' 
generally in a Department memorandum which I sent to the President Ofi ^ 
September 8, 1944. In this we suggested the value of “early, dramatic, and ^ * 
concerted announcements by the nations concerned making definite com* 
mitments as to the future of the regions of Southeast Asia.” We added: 

“It would be especially helpful if such concerted announcemeUli *1 
could include (i) specific dates when independence or complete (d(^ | 
minion) self-government will be accorded, (2) specific steps to be tahm I 
to develop native capacity for self-rule, and (3) a pledge of ecanontic I 
autonomy and equality of economic treatment toward other nations; 

“Such announcements might well be accompanied by ... a plrclit# ' I 
to establish a regional commission. . . . The value of such conceftml '] 
announcements would be still further enhanced if each of the colonlil 'I 
powers concerned would pledge a formal declaration of trusteeship 
an international organization for the period of tutelage; but it might llP | 
unwise for the United States to attempt to insist upon such a decltinitlun 1 
of trusteeship by one country if similar declarations could not bCJifCll m\ \ 
from the others. In addition to their great value as psychological wiirlftrit 
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such announcements would appear to be directly in line with American 
postwar interests.” 

The President warmly approved these ideas. He subsequently directed 
that instructions be sent to American officers at home and abroad, and 
that the British, Dutch, and French Governments be informed as well, 
that the United States expected to be consulted on any arrangements as 
to the future of Southeast Asia. 

Such was our policy toward the Southwest Pacific as I left office. It 
might be thought that we were presumptuous in seeking to present our 
Ideas to the British, French, and Dutch Governments as to what they 
ihould do with their own Pacific possessions. We had, however, two rights 
to take such action. One was the fact that the liberation of those posses- 
llons would not have been achieved—and possibly never could have been 
—except by United States forces. The other was our interest in seeing 
that peace in the Pacific, restored by our forces, should continue. And 
We could not help believing that the indefinite continuance of the British, 
Dutch, and French possessions in the Orient in a state of dependence 
provided a number of foci for future trouble and perhaps war. Permanent 
peace could not be assured unless these possessions were started on the 
load to independence, after the example of the Philippines. We believed 
that we were taking the long-range view, and that a lasting peace in the 
pHci fic was of greater ultimate benefit to Britain, France, and The Nether¬ 
lands—as well as to the whole world—than the possible immediate benefits 
Wf holding on to colonies. 
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WHEN THE PRESIDENT decided to meet with Pr: 
Minister Churchill for the Second Quebec Conference, in September, 194 
he asked me whether I wished to accompany him. The conference, hoWj 
ever, was intended to be largely military. I was not well, the Dumbar 
Oaks Conference was in progress, and I told him I preferred to remain, ll 
Washington but would be available if he needed me. 

Shortly before the conference was to assemble, the President wl 
prevailed upon to permit Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau to attei 
the meeting. Morgenthau ai^d his friends had been working for some ti 
on a drastic plan for the postwar treatment of Germany, and the leadc! 
of groups who had been justly wrought up by German outrages requcsi 
the President to invite him to go to Quebec primarily to present his pi, 
for Germany. f 

My associates and I at the State Department had spent hundreds 
hours working on a plan for Germany. We had had frequent conferei 
on the subject with the War Department. I had presented a preliminii 
plan, which had the full approval of the President, at the Moscow Cui 
ference. There it received the general approval of Eden and MolotuVj 
and was referred to the European Advisory Commission in London to 
worked out in detail. That Commission had done considerable work 
setting up arrangements for the postwar government and control of 
many, and numerous exchanges of views had taken place among t 
United States, Britain, and Russia. 

To Morgenthau, however, our plan (which I have outlined in Cha[)lP 
92 on the Moscow Conference) was toe mild. He insisted to the Preiild 
that Germany should be stripped of all industries and converted inttt 
agricultural country. 

The President himself leaned to the idea that the German peaplp 
a whole should be given a lesson they would remember. On Aiiguil i 
1944, he had sent a long memorandum to Secretary of War 
copy of which was sent to me, protesting against the handbook drawn 
for the guidance of military government officials in Germany, 

“It gives the impression,” he said, “that Germany is to be rent 
just as much as The Netherlands or Belgium, and the people of jGeriiu 
brought back as quickly as possible to their prewar estate. 
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“It is of the utmost importance that every person in Germany should 
realize that this time Germany is a defeated nation. I do not want them 
to starve to death, but, as an example, if they need food to keep body 
And soul together beyond what they have, they should be fed three times 
A day with soup from Army soup kitchens. That will keep them perfectly 
healthy, and they will remember that experience all their lives. The fact 
that they are a defeated nation, collectively and individually, must be so 
Impressed upon them that they will hesitate to start any new war.” 

After quoting from several of the handbook's pages to which he par¬ 
ticularly objected, he concluded: 

“There exists a school of thought both in London and here which 
would, in effect, do for Germany what this Government did for its own 
citizens in 1933 when they were flat on their backs. I see no reason for 
Itarting a WPA, PWA, or CCC for Germany when we go in with our 
Arnny of occupation. 

“Too many people here and in England hold to the view that the 
German people as a whole are not responsible for what has taken place— 
that only a few Nazi leaders are responsible. That unfortunately is not 
baled on fact. The German people as a whole must have it driven home 
to them that the whole nation has been engaged in a lawless conspiracy 
Against the decencies of modern civilization.” 

With regard to the disposition of the German Navy, the President 
Advanced a new idea. The Joint Chiefs of Staff wrote me on September 4, 
1944, stating that they wanted the complete destruction of the German 
fliet except for a limited number of ships that could be retained for 
lapcrimental purposes. If no agreement could be reached with the Rus- 
glans and British on this basis, they said, the United States should press 
fer cither a one-third share in each category of vessel, or an agreement 
titHl all capital ships, such as battleships, pocket battleships, heavy cruis- 
|ri» and submarines, be destroyed, while smaller craft would be shared 
•dually by the United States, Russia, and Great Britain. 

After I sent this letter to the President, he wrote me a memorandum 
^ October 13 in which he accepted the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
with regard to the complete destruction of the German fleet, but had one 
^AtPiulment to make. 

“Destruction in the past,” he said, “has meant taking the ships to 
IM and sinking them. I think that in some cases surrendered ships have 
bfPU destroyed by converting them into scrap metal. I do not like the 
IHpa of complete destruction by the sinking of thousands of tons of steel. 
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Recently a new use for such ships has been discovered. We havi 
used sunken ships as breakwaters for the formation of new harbors, Thhi 
has been done in Italy, and it has been done on the coast of Normandyl 
It is a relatively cheap way to build a breakwater. I think that the United 
^ Nations should be in a position to pass on applications by Allied natiort 
for these ships for the definite and specific purpose of sinking them ai 
breakwaters to improve or create safe anchorages. It is rather a nici 
thought to use them for such peaceful purposes. 

“Ip any such cases, the ships should be sunk at a designated place ai 
quickly as possible and under the eyes of a United Nations Committed! 
Once sunk it would be practically impossible to raise them and restotfj 
them to war purposes.’' 

We cabled Ambassador Winant in London on October 19 instnic 
him to guide himself according to the President’s memorandum in thi 
discussions of the European Advisory Commission. 

Harry Hopkins came to me on September i, 1944, and informi 
me of the President’s desire to establish a “Cabinet Committee on Gtf^ 
many.” He said the President had asked him to give his undivided atten¬ 
tion to this matter in the next few weeks. Hopkins at this time also* 
explained Morgenthau’s interest in the question, arising from his dis¬ 
agreement with certain sections of the plans for Germany which alrea' 
had been prepared. 

My associates at the State Department, particularly H. Free: 
Matthews and James W. Riddleberger, went over with Hopkins in detail 
the studies concerning postwar Germany made at the State Department 
and by the European Advisory Commission in London. They prepared 1 
memorandum, which I approved, explaining the work that already had 
been done and setting forth the State Department’s views on the treatment^ 
of Germany. This Matthews and Riddleberger presented at a meeting of 
representatives of the State, Treasury, and War Departments called by 
Hopkins in his office at the White House^ on September 2. 

Morgenthau’s, or the Treasury’s, plan was presented at this session, 
by Dr. Harry White. This plan proposed, among other things, that part|J 
of Germany should be given to neighboring countries and the remamdiO 
split into three units. | 

Poland should get southern Silesia and that part of East Prussil^T 
which did not go to Russia. France should get the Saar and the adjacent 1 
territories bounded By the Rhine and Moselle rivers. Denmark should 
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get territories north of the Kiel Canal, between her present borders and 
an International Zone. 

This International Zone would be one of the three units into which 
Germany would be partitioned. It would contain the Ruhr and the sur¬ 
rounding industrial areas and the Kiel Canal, and would be run by the 
proposed United Nations organization. The remaining portion of Germany 
would be divided into two autonomous, independent states—a South Ger¬ 
man state comprising Bavaria, Wurttemberg, Baden, and some smaller 
areas, and a North German state comprising a large part of the old state 
of Prussia, Saxony, Thuringia, and several smaller states. There would be 
a customs union between the new South German state and Austria, the 
latter to be restored to her pre-1938 borders. 

Industrial plants and equipment situated within the International 
Zone and the North and South German states would be removed and 
distributed among devastated countries. Forced German labor would be 
used in such countries. 

Dr. White explained that no trade would be permitted between the 
International Zone and the remainder of Germany. He emphasized that 
the productivity of this zone would in no way be permitted to contribute 
to German economy. * 

Later the Treasury inserted in its plan this paragraph with regard 
to the Ruhr and surrounding industrial areas: 

“This area should not only be stripped of all presently existing 
industries but so weakened and controlled that it cannot in the foreseeable 
future become an industrial area—all industrial plants and equipment 
not destroyed by military action shall either be completely dismantled 
or removed from the area or completely destroyed, all equipment should 
be removed from the mines and the mines shall be thoroughly wrecked.” 

The Treasury plan stated that the United States would have military 
and civilian representation on whatever international commission might 
he established to carry out the German program, but that the primary 
responsibility for the policing of Germany and for civil administration in 
Germany would be assumed by the military forces of Germany’s conti¬ 
nental neighbors, specifically Russia, France, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Norway, The Netherlands, and Belgium. United States 
troops could be withdrawn within “a relatively short time.” 

It was obvious on its face that this plan was drastic. It would leave 
Germany with practically no industry, and would force the population to 
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live entirely on the land, regardless of the fact that there was. not enougW 
land on which the large/jerman population could live. -f 

Essentially, this was a plan of blind vengeance. It was blind becaui§^ 
it failed to see that, in striking at Germany, it was striking at all of 
Europe. By completely wrecking German industry it could not but partly 
wreck Europe’s economy, which had depended for generations on certaittii 
raw materials that Germany produced. • 

The Treasury recommendation that the German mines be ruinf 4 
was almost breath-taking in its implications for all Europe, because varioUl 
other countries relied upon German coal for their industries. After tbf 
Allied occupation of Germany began, the Allied authorities there did^ In 
fact, have to bend every effort to restore German mines to the fulleil 
production so as to improve Europe’s economy generally. 

At the State Department we had drawn up on September i a memo* 
randum to emphasize our views on this point. “If a far-reaching program 
of industrial destruction or dismantlement is agreed upon,” we stated^ “ll 
is apparent that, if put into effect, it will bring about extensive and Im* 
portant changes in European economy as a whole. 

“Germany is a deficit country in foodstuffs, and it is doubtful If i 
plan of making Germany predominantly agricultural can be put into eff&'l 
without the liquidation or emigration of X millions of Germans. 

“Germany is furthermore an important producer of certain raw mu* 
terials—namely, coal and bauxite—for Europe as a whole, not to spa«l| 
of the vast amount of industrial goods which Germany normally exportif 
-If we advocate a ‘wrecking program’ as the best means of assuring OW^ i 
security,, we may face considerable European opposition on account of toJ 
effect on European economy; an^ if we desire continuing reparation! 
of Germany, we shall eliminate any such program by a policy of destru(MJ 
tion of German industry.” n 

We were also agreed at the State Department to oppose Morgenttntll*| 1 
ideas of a partition of Germany. We stated in our memorandum: I 

“The State Department is, in general, opposed to the forcible 
tion of Germany into two or more separate states as has been advocii tH( 
as a practical means of forestalling any renewal of German aggrciHlt»l|* I 
Such a measure, however drastic in itself, would not offset the necessity irf ] 
imposing and enforcing far-reaching security controls upon Germany f«lf ] 
an indeterminate period, whether Germany is left united or 
Moreover, because of the high degree of economic, political, and culdlH) 
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Integration of Germany, it must be anticipated that partition would not 
only have to be enforced but also maintained by force. 

“The victor powers, by imposing partition, would take on them- 
ielves a burdensome and never-ending task of preventing surreptitious 
collaboration between the partite states and of restrainuig the nationalistic 
determination to reunite, which would, in all probability, be the response 
of the German people. Finally, the disruption of German economic unity 
would carry with it grave dangers for the economic stability of Europe as 
A whole, and not merely to Germany.” 

On the other hand, we said that we should not oppose any spon¬ 
taneous German movement for partition. 

We recommended that, in place of partition, every effort be made to 
promote a federal system of government in Germany, and a division of 
Prussia into a number of medium-sized states. We pointed out that 
Prussia in 1938 included five-eighths of the area and two-thirds of the 
population of Germany, and it might well be that in reaction to the Nazi 
overcentralization many Germans would want to return to a considerable 
degree of federal decentralization, including the break-up of Prussia. 

The War Department representatives at the meeting on September 
I, Assistant Secretary McCloy and General Hilldring, pointed out the 
difficulties that would arise for the Army under any such plan as that 
advanced by the Treasury. 

Following the presentation of the Treasury plan, Matthews and 
Rlddleberger presented the State Department views and explained how 
they fitted into British and Russian ideas in so far as these had been 
communicated to us. The conferees thereupon requested Riddleberger to 
draw up a further memorandum attempting to reconcile the views of the 
Ihree Departments, which the Secretaries of State, Treasury, and War 
might be willing to sign and submit to the President as their recommenda¬ 
tion. 

After Assistant Secretary of War McCloy said it was essential that 
General Eisenhower be given an interim directive for the treatment of 
Germany, Hopkins thought it most important that this directive be 
prei)ared as soon as possible, and urged McCloy to hasten the work. 
McCloy said that the State and War Departments had both been working 
on this directive, and that there were only minor differences between them 
wliich could easily be adjusted, but that the Treasury memorandum 
obviously ran counter to some major provisions of the directive. It was 
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thereupon decided that a meeting be held, in which Treasury representlh^ 
tives would participate, Jo hasten the completion of the directive. 

Harry Hopkins met on September 3 with James C. Dunn, the State 
Department’s Political Adviser on European Affairs, Matthews, and Rid- 
dleberger, 01^ which occasion Dunn emphasized to Hopkins the supreintj 
importance of working with our Allies, particularly Britain and Russia, on 
the whole question of the postwar treatment of Germany. He pointed out 
the impossibility of obtaining the concurrence of Russia and Britain to 
some of the provisions advocated by the Treasury. He explained the 
tripartite control of Germany envisaged in proposals submitted to the 
European Advisory Commission by the United States and Britain, which 
would have to be modified extensively if the Treasury’s ideas were 
accepted. Hopkins seemed to, realize the validity of these contentions, and 
remarked that in his opinion it was essential that the President and the 
Secretary of State keep in step on all plans that might be developed for 
Germany. 

I held the first meeting of the “Cabinet Committee” in my office on 
September 5, with Hopkins, Morgenthau, and Stimson attending. I laid 
before them a memorandum my associates and I had prepared, dated 
September 4, containing suggested recommendations the Cabinet Com¬ 
mittee might present to the President. f 

This suggested the appointment, as soon as possible, of an AmericWI^^ 
High Commissioner for Germany, who would meet with equivalent repro*^ 
sentatives of Britain and Russia immediately upon the occupation of 
Germany. We proposed the complete demilitarization of Germany, the 
dissolution of the Nazi Party and all affiliated organizations, the maintih 
nance of extensive controls over .communications, press and propagandi||j 
and education, and the breaking up of the great Junker estates. UieM 
proposals had appeared in our previous plans and also ip the Treasurttj 
plan. j 

We differed with the Treasury, however, on the partition of GennaiiyJ 
We said that no decision should be taken on this point, as distinguisHcdll 
from territorial cessions to neighboring countries, until we saw what thtj 
internal situation in Germany and what the attitude of our principal Alliili 
would be. We should, however, encourage a decentralization of the German 1 
governmental structure, and, if any tendencies toward spontaneous parti*, 
tion arose they should not be discouraged. 

We differed also on making Germany an agricultural country, In 
this connection we said that the American Government had no direct 
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interest in obtaining reparations from Germany and consequently no 
interest in building up German economy in order to collect continuing 
reparations. However, the United Kingdom and the U.S.g.R., along with 
a number of small states, might have claims on German production which 
they would require for purposes of reconstruction. Consequently, we 
should not take a fixed position on reparations at this time but await the 
views of Governments more directly interested. 

We stated three primary objectives of our economic policy in Ger¬ 
many. The first was that the standard of living of the population should 
be held down to subsistence levels. The second was that Germany’s eco¬ 
nomic position of power in Europe must be eliminated. The last was that 
German economic capacity must be converted in such a manner that it 
would be so dependent on imports and exports that the country could not 
by its own devices reconvert to war production. 

Secretary Stimson agreed with virtually all this memorandum, except 
the point that the standard of living of the German population should be 
held down to subsistence levels. Secretary Morgenthau also seemed to 
agree with large sections of the memorandum, but he would not commit 
himself to it. Harry Hopkins sent me a note on September 5 in which he 
said that, with minor reservations about language which did not affect the 
content of the document, he approved it. 

On the following day our little group met with the President at the 
White House. I presented our memorandum of September 4, with the 
statement that it had not been agreed to by the other members of the 
committee, but might serve as a basis for discussion. Stimson presented a 
War Department memorandum that was very largely in line with our 
memorandum. Morgenthau, however, presented the original drastic Treas¬ 
ury memorandum. 

The discussion that followed was inconclusive. The distance between 
the views of the State and War Departments on the one hand and of the 
Treasury on the other was so great that no meeting of minds ensued. 

Secretary of War Stimson sent me a copy of a memorandum he 
addressed to the President on September 9. In this, after citing Morgen- 
thau’s proposal that industrial plants and equipment in the Ruhr and 
surrounding areas be dismantled, removed, or completely destroyed and 
the mines thoroughly wrecked, he said he was unalterably opposed to such 
a program. These resources, he said, constituted a natural and necessary 
asset for the productivity of Europe. In a period when the world was 
suffering from destruction and from want of production, the concept of 
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the total obliteration of these values was to his mind wholly wrong. Hia | 
insistence was that these^ assets be conserved and made available for the I 
profit of the whole of Europe, including Great Britain particularly. 

Stimson recommended that the President accept a program generally - 1 
in accord with the memoraiidum I had submitted on September 5. He j 
added suggestions for several modifications, and canceled out our pro¬ 
vision that the standard of living of the German population be held down I 
to subsistence levels. . j 

Thus the matter stood when the Quebec Conference met on Septem*^ ' 
ber 11, We had been able to achieve no further reconciliation of views. As 
I have already stated, the President was induced to permit Morgenthau 
to attend the conference, at which the latter intended to advocate his 
extreme plan before the President and the Prime Minister. I requested* 
Ray Atherton, our Ambassador to Canada, to represent us at the meetings. 
Four days after the conference began, I was astonished to receive 
from the President a memorandum addressed to me, dated September 15, 
which indicated that he and Churchill had largely embraced Morgenthau^s 
ideas. The memorandum set forth that the President and the Prime Min- ; 
ister felt that an essential feature of the best measures to prevent renewed ’ 
rearmament by Germany was the future disposition of the Ruhr and the i 
Saar. The ease with which the metallurgical, chemical, and electric 
industries in Germany could be converted from peace to war had already* (j 
been impressed upon us by bitter experience. It had also to be remembered I 
that the Germans had devastated a large portion of the industries of ' 
Russia and of other neighboring Allies, and it was only just that these ] 
injured countries should be entitled to remove the machinery they re- J 
quired in order to repair the losses they had suffered. j 

The memorandum then stated: ] 

^‘The industries referred to in the Ruhr and in the Saar would 1 
therefore be necessarily put out of action and closed down. It was felt \ 
that the two districts should be put under somebody under the World J 
Organization which would supervise the dismantling of these industriei*jy 
and make sure that they were not started up again by some subterfuge, ^l| 
“This program for eliminating the war-making industries in the Ruhr 1 
and in the Saar is looking forward to converting Germany into a country* I 
primarily agricultural and pastoral in its character. j| 

“The Prime Minister and the President were in agreement upon tfail ] 
program/' • * I 

In his note to me introducing this memorandum, the President said 
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this seemed eminently satisfactory to him, and he thought I would ap¬ 
prove the general idea of not rehabilitating the Ruhr, Saar, and sp on. 

I could not, however, approve any program “looking forward to 
converting Germany into a country primarily agricultural and pastoral 
in its-character.” Seventy million Germans could not live on the land 
within Germany. They would either starve or become a charge upon 
other nations. This was a schenle that would arouse the eternal resent¬ 
ment of the Germans. It would punish all of them and Juture generations 
too for the crimes of a portion of them. It would punish not only Germany 
but also most of Europe. 

The President also said in his note to me that he thought he had 
worked out the locations of the occupying forces in Germany. He had been 
hoping to get the northwestern portion of Germany as the American zone 
of occupation, but finally agreed with Churchill that Britain should have 
it, while the United States would have most of southern Germany, includ¬ 
ing Bavaria. 

Thus was settled a difference of opinion between the President and 
the Prime Minister which had remained unsolved for some seven months. 
The original plan of the Combined Chiefs of Staff had been to make the 
British sphere of occupation (if occupation were necessary in all these 
areas) northwestern Germany, Norway, Belgium, Luxemburg, Holland, 
and Denmark; the United States' sphere southern Germany, France, and 
possibly Austria; Russia's sphere the area to the east of the British. 
After the United States Chiefs of Staff, however, proposed that the British 
and American spheres be exactly reversed, Mr. Churchill cabled the Presi¬ 
dent in February, 1944, strongly urging that the original plan continuei 
He said Britain was better equipped and situated to ensure the naval 
disarmament of Germany; close liaison had already been established 
between the Royal Air Force and the Norwegian and Netherlands Air 
Forces which the British had trained, and it was desirable to continue this 
liaison after the war, which would be difficult if Norway and the Nether¬ 
lands were outside the British zone. The United States, on the other hand, 
had had major responsibility for reequipping French forces. Mr. Churchill 
further argued that the plans for the invasion of Normandy had already 
been agreed to, placing the British on the left flank going toward Germany, 
with bases in the Havre-Cherbourg area, and American forces on the right 
flank, with bases in the Brittany ports. A reversal of the spheres would 
Involve crossing the lines of communication, and it was obviously too late 
to replan the invasion so as to reverse the British and American forces. 
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The President, who had the whole matter much at heart, sent a 
memorandum on February 21, 1944, to Under Secretary Stettinius, 
while I was briefly absent from Washington, strongly stating his own 
arguments. “I do not want the United States,” he said, “to have the 
postwar burden of reconstituting France, Italy, and the Balkans. This is 
not our natural task at a distance of 3,500 miles or more. It is definitely a 
British task in which the British are far more vitally interested than we 
are.” 

Our principal object, he pointed out, was not to take part in the 
internal problems in southern Europe “but is rather to take part in elimi¬ 
nating Germany at a possible and even probable cost of a-third World 
War.” He said the British argument about the difficulties of transferring 
our forces from a French front to a northern German front—what was 
called “leap-frogging”—^was “specious” because, no matter where British 
and American troops were on the day of Germany’s surrender, it was 
physically easy for them to go anywhere, north, east, or south. 

“I have had to consider also,” he said, “the ease of maintaining 
American troops in some part of Germany. All things considered, and 
remembering that all supplies have to come 3,500 miles or more by sea, 
the United States should use the ports of northern Germany—Hamburg 
and Bremen—and the ports of The Netherlands for this long-range opera¬ 
tion.” 

He therefore thought that the American policy should be to occupy 
northwestern Germany, the British to occupy the area from the Rhino 
south and also be responsible for the policing of France and Italy if thii 
should become necessary. 

As for the long-range security of Britain against Germany, he com^ 
mented, this was not a part of the first occupation period, and the British 
would have plenty of time to work that out, including Helgoland, air¬ 
fields, and the like. “The Americans by that time,” he said, “will be only 
too glad to retire all their military forces from Europe.” 

He concluded by saying: “If anything further is needed to justify 
this disagreement with the British lines of demarcation, I can only add 
that political considerations in the United States make my decision con¬ 
clusive.” ' 

These -arguments were duly communicated to the British, but without 
visible effect, the President and the Prime Minister continuing at opposite 
poles on the subject. 

After Under Secretary Stettinius went to London in April, he cabled 
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me on April 14 that General Eisenhower was deeply convinced that the 
British and American zones in Germany should be combined in one Anglo- 
American zone of occupation. Eisenhower argued to Stettinius that it would 
be very difficult from a military point of view to split up in two distinct 
occupation commands, after Germany surrendered, what amounted to a 
unified combined Anglo-American command. Various combined Anglo- 
AmericEui boards were slated to direct shipping and supply for western 
Germany; and to set up each zone with its own transportation and supply 
programs iil separate American and British zones would be very confus¬ 
ing administratively. Eisenhower’s suggestion, however, had possible po¬ 
litical implications that negatived its acceptance. 

In August the question of the zones again came to a head when the 
Russians indicated that they did not wish to continue discussions con¬ 
cerning the Allied zones of control in Germany until we and the British 
had settled the location of our respective zones. 

On August 3, 1944, the President, who was on a trip to Hawaii, the 
Aleutians, and Alaska, cabled the Department asking us to inform Am¬ 
bassador Winant in London that he was awaiting an agreement by the 
Prime Minister that American troops would police northwestern Germany 
and would not police southern Europe. “It is essential,”< he said, “that 
American troops of occupation will have no responsibility in southern 
Europe and will be withdrawn from there at the earliest practicable date. 
, . . No possible difficulty with England is foreseeable in regard to her 
naval problems in northwestern Germany. They can march hand in hand 
with the supply of our troops; but in consideration of our 3,000 miles of 
transport I want to be able to carry this out through Holland and Ham¬ 
burg and Bremen.” 

We cabled Winant accordingly, but it remained for the personal 
meeting of the President and the Prime Minister at Quebec to iron out 
their differences. The President accepted the southern section of Germany 
ns the American zone of occupation, but his insistence on having the use 
of northern ports was met by assigning an enclave to us which included 
Bremen. 

On the same day, September 15, that the President sent me the 
memorandum embracing the Morgenthau plan and the decision on the 
/.ones of occupation, he sent me another memorandum which informed me 
I hat Morgenthau had presented at Quebec, in conjunction with his plan 
Un (Germany, a proposal of credits to Britain totaling six and a half 
billion dollars. This might suggest to some the quid pro quo with which 
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the Secretary of the Treasury was able to get Mr. Churchill’s adherenfl^j 

to his cataclysmic plan for Germany. 

The President said in his memorandum that he had agreed that^ aft«f 
the defeat of Germany and while the war against Japan went on, BrjtalttV 
should continue to receive munitions assistance from us to the extent of 
$3,500,000,000 and other assistance of $3,000,000,000. He concurred In 
Churchill’s statement that if the United Kingdom were once more to p»y 
her way it was essential that her export trade, which had shrunk to i 
very small fraction, should be reestablished. Naturally no articles obtain^ 
on Lend-Lease or identical thereto would be exported or sold for profit; ^ 
but it was essential that the United States should not attach any condU; 
tions to supplies delivered to Britain on Lend-Lease which would jeopard¬ 
ize th§ recovery of her export trade. 

This struck me amidships. It tended to shatter negotiations we bad 
been conducting with the British for three years. It derogated from ArU- 
cle VII of our basic Lend-Lease agreement with Britain, signed in I 94 lf 
which provided that Britain would adopt a nondiscriminatory commerclll 
policy after the war, meaning that she would give up imperial tarif 

preferences. [ 

This whole development at Quebec, I believe, angered me as much all 

anything that had happened during my career as Secretary of State- If| 
the Morgenthau plan leaked out; as it inevitably would—and shortly 
_it might well mean a bitter-end German resistance that could cause tbi| 

loss of thousands of American lives. ^ 

Morgenthau returned to Washington from Quebec, while the 
dent went first to Hyde Park, where Prime Minister Churchill paid hin^ 
visit. Morgenthau was wildly enihusiastic over what he had accomplishifl[| 
and came rushing to Stimson and me and others with the latest copies ol 

his plans. J 

I held a meeting of the Cabinet Committee in my office on SeptfemWi 
20 to go over these developments, with Morgenthau and Stimson, 

White of the Treasury, Assistant Secretary of War McCloy, and 
Freeman Matthews of the State Department. I made no effort to hid® 
stupefaction at what the President and Mr. Churchill, at Morgenthftu'j 
insistence, had agreed to at Quebec. I considered it a tragedy for ai| 
concerned. I emphasized that I did not regard the matter as closed. 

Morgenthau said that the President's invitation to him to go U 
Quebec had been a complete surprise to him, and he did not want ^oph 
to think he had engineered it. He then went into a long explanation ol 
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what had happened at Quebec. He said that Mr, Churchill had at first 
been violently opposed to the Morgenthau policy toward Germany. The 
Prime Minister had bluntly inquired whether he had been brought over 
to Quebec to discuss a scheme that would mean “England's being chained 
to a dead body." 

Morgenthau turned to Stimson and said, in effect, “He was even 
more angry than you, Harry." Stimson had been as angered as I was^ 
over Morgenthau's high-handed procedure in conducting negotiations at 
Quebec on a matter of*primary concern to the State and War Depart¬ 
ments, without consultation with us; and he made no effort to conceal 
the fact. 

, Morgenthau said he then took up the subject with Lord Cherwell, 

personal assistant to the Prime Minister, and apparently convinced him. 
CherwelL discussed it with Churchill and won him over. The proposal 
apparently appealed to the Prime Minister on th^ ground that Britain 
would thus acquire many of Germany's iron and steel markets and elimi¬ 
nate a dangerous competitor. Morgenthau said they then made several 
I attempts to put the understanding on paper, none of which pleased the 
l^rime Minister, who thereupon called in his secretary and dictated his 
I understanding of what had been agreed to. This was the document 
initialed by the President and the Prime Minister and dispatched to me 
on September 15. Morgenthau said it was drafted entirely by Mr. 
Churchill. 

Stimson asked Morgenthau point-blank whether there had been any 
I connection between Churchill's acceptance of this policy and his eager- 

i ness to obtain the credits that Morgenthau was offering him. Morgen¬ 
thau answered No, but he said that the credits were clearly the Prime 

Minister's principal nonmilitary objective at Quebec. 

The following day, Morgenthau said, Foreign Secretary Eden arrived 
I at Quebec and became very much upset at the agreement reached by the 

I JVesident and the Prime Minister concerning Germany. Eden had a 

heated discussion with Mr. Churchill^ who instructed him not to take it 
ijp in the War Cabinet until the Prime Minister returned, for he was bent 
on pushing it through. 

Morgenthau said he was surprised at Eden's opposition, since he had 
gained a contrary impression when he talked with Eden in London a short 
time before. This statement disclosed to us that the Secretary of the 
1 'reasury, even prior to Quebec, had been discussing with British officials 
a matter of primary concern to the State and War Departments, 
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or ignored these considerations, and made an unconditional offer of 
six and a half billion dollars without consulting any appropriate olhclj 
of the Government either in the State Department or in Congress. 

I concluded that, apart from all the other serious objections, if Moi 
genthau s proposals became known and the President were connect 
with them, it would greatly injure him politically. He was then in thi 
midst of the 1944 Presidential campaign. 

The President said very little during this conversation except to iiic_ 
cate that he had not actually committed himself to Morgenthau’s pro 
posais. In fact, he did not seem to realize the devastating nature of 
memorandum of September 15 to which he had put his “O.K.—F.D.R,'* 

I now asked my associates at the State Department to assist me 
preparing a further memorandum for the President. This, dated Septeinl 
29, I handed to him personally on October i, and went over its majc 
points with him. 

The Cabinet Committee,” the memorandum said, “has not been abU 
to agree upon a statement of American policy for the postwar treat men | 
of Germany. The memorandum presented by the Secretary of the Tre 
ury is decidedly at variance with the views developed in the State Dep^ 
ment. In the meantime, I have received your memorandum of Septeml 
15, with the statements of views respecting the Ruhr, Saar, etc., and 
conversion of Germany into an agricultural and pastoral country, whl^ 
was formulated at Quebec, This memorandum seems to reflect largely 
opinions of the Secretary of the Treasury in the treatment to be accorc 
Germany. I feel that I should therefore submit to you the line of thoU| 
that has been developing in the State Department on this matter.” 

We pointed out that the instrument of unconditional surrendcfs 
Germany had been recommended by the European Advisory Commilllc 
and had been formally approved by this Government, and we exp 
that British and Russian approval would be forthcoming. The Eure 
Advisory Commission, we continued, was going ahead on plans for*-, 
partite control machinery and military government for Germany durtj 
the occupation period. All three Governments had submitted sifnill 
propKDsals. Our proposal contemplated a Supreme Authority consistinf' 
the three commanding generals of the United States, United Kingd 
and U.S.S.R., which would coordinate Allied control of Germany 
supervise the centralized governmental functions and economic actlvIllH 
they deemed essential. A Control Council, composed of representativti 
equal numbers from the three Allied Governments, would be estabUn 
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I fcy the Supreme Allied Authority. It would coordinate the administration 
of military government throughout Germany, including detailed planning 
(ur the execution of directives received from the three Governments. 

We then set forth the objectives we had stated in the memorandum 
u( September 4, such as demilitarization of Germany, dissolution of the 
Nazi Party, and control of communications, press and propaganda, and 
education. No decision should be taken on the possible partition of Ger- 
initriy, but we should encourage a decentralization of the German govern- 
Ittrnlal structure, and if any tendencies toward spontaneous partition of 
Ucrniany arose they should not be discouraged. 

We stated our economic objectives to be, first, to render Germany 
^capable of waging war, and, second, to eliminate permanently German 
leonomic domination of Europe. A shorter-term objective was to require 
fte performance by Germany of acts of restitution and reparation for 
Injuries done to the United Nations. 

We made five specific recommendations to achieve the first two ob- 
jiCtlves. First, destroy all factories incapable of conversion to peaceful 
(lijrj>uses and prevent their reconstruction. Second, enforce the conversion 
lit all other plants to peaceful manufacture. Third, eliminate self-suffi- 
I ti^iicy by imposing reforms that would make Germany dependent upon 
ftmU\ markets (that is, annul the Nazi plan of economic autarchy or 
jllf-Hufficiency). Fourth, establish controls over foreign trade and key 
industries for the purpose of preventing German rearmament. Fifth, 
i*|(ininate the position of power of large industrialists and landowners. 

We concluded the memorandum by stating: “It is of the highest 
linptirlance that the standard of living of the German people in the early 
yprtrs be such as to bring home to them that they have lost the war and 
lit Impress on them that they must abandon all their pretentious theories 
Suit they are a superior race created to govern the world. Through lack 
§f luxuries we may teach them that war does not pay.” 

The following day I received from the President a memorandum he 
iMri written me on September 29, that is, before my talk with him on 
0 Ulol)er I. This was by way of reply to my memorandum to him on 
lipltimber 25, and it clearly revealed that he had not realized the extent 
[|S which, at Morgenthau’s urging, he had committed himself at Quebec. 

“r do not think,” he wrote, “that in the present stage any good 

K tpime would be served by having the State Department or any other 
ipMrIment sound out the British and Russian views on the treatment of 
^rmnn industry. Most certainly it should not be taken up with the 
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European Advisory Commission which, in a case like this, is on a tertiary 
and not even a secondary ^evel. 

^‘The real nub of the situation is to keep Britain from going into 
complete bankruptcy at the end of the war.” This last sentence he empha¬ 
sized by inking a double line alongside it. 

The press during the last week had come out with a number of 
articles indicating the drastic nature of the postwar treatment of Germany 
discussed at Quebec, This furnished Nazi propaganda agencies with won¬ 
derful ammunition to spur the Germans on to fight to the end. 

“Somebody,” the President said in his memorandum, “has been talk¬ 
ing not only out of turn to the papers or [sic] on facts which are not 
fundamentally true. 

“No one wants to make Germany a wholly agricultural nation again, 
and yet somebody down the line has handed this out to the press. I wish 
we could catch and chastise him.” 

(Secretary Stimson later informed me that the President thought the . 
news leak had occurred in the State Department. By showing the Presi¬ 
dent the article of the columnist who first came out with the story, and I 
who was in close contact with certain officials in the Treasury, Stimson , 
said he convinced the President that the leak had not occurred in the ] 
State or War Department.) ' 

“You know,” the President continued, “that before the war Germany 
was not only building up war manufacture, but was also building up ’ 
enough of a foreign trade to finance rearming sufficiently and still main- I 
tain enough international credit to keep out of international bankruptcy! ’ 

“I just cannot go along with the idea of seeing the British Empire 
collapse financially, and Germany at the same time building up a potential 
rearmament machine to make another war possible in twenty years. Meri 
inspection of plants will not prevent that. 

“But no one wants ‘complete eradication of German industrial pro¬ 
ductive capacity in the Ruhr and Saar.' 

“It is possible, however, in those two particular areas to enforei^ 
rather complete controls. Also, it must not be forgotten that outside of i 
the Ruhr and Saar, Germany has many other areas and facilities for I 
turning out large exports.” 

Turning to Russia, apropos of my insistence that the Soviet Govern^ 
ment must be consulted regarding any plan for Germany, he said: 

“In regard to the Soviet Government, it is true that we have no idei 
as yet what they have in mind, but we have to remember that in thelf 
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occupied territory they will do more or less as they wish. We cannot afford 
lo get into a position of merely recording protests on our part unless there 
|l some chance of some of the protests being heeded. 

“I do not intend by this to break off or delay negotiations with the 
Soviet Government over Lend-Lease either on the control basis or on the 
proposed Fourth Protocol basis. This, however, does not immediately con¬ 
cern the German industrial future.” , - 

My conversation with the President on October i had obviated the 
need to take any action on his memorandum. This latter showed me, 
however, the line of thought he had been pursuing. In his mind the future 
of Britain was linked inversely with the future of Germany. Britain iieeded 
to get back her export trade after the war, but he felt that she could no 
do so if Germany were permitted to develop an extensive export trade in 
competition. Therefore he embraced Morgenthau’s plan. But he forgo , 
despite Churchill’s initialing of the agreement, that the British Govern¬ 
ment was the last to desire the conversion of Germany into a pastora 
country, because Britain’s livelihood would be impaired if Europe s econ¬ 
omy collapsed because of a wrecked Germany. , u j f 

The President’s memorandum also showed plainly that he had not 
understood the meaning of what he had agreed to at Quebec At about 
this time Secretary Stimson had a talk with the President, from which 
Stimson drew the same conclusion. He informed me that he had thereupon 
read to the President several sentences from the President’s memorandum 
of September 15, concluding with the phrase “looking forwardio convert¬ 
ing Germany into a country primarily agricultural and pastoral in its 

'^''^'^^Sttoson informed me that the President was frankly staggered at 
hearing these sentences and said that he had no idea how he could have 
initialed the memorandum, and that he had evidently done so wi ou 

much thought. . , 

In any event, the President, after my conversation with him, ceased 

to embrace Morgenthau’s ideas on Germany. Three weeks after "’y 
randum of September 29 he sent me a reply dated October 20 wbui he 
began by saying: “I think it is all very well for us to make all kinds of 
iireparations for the treatment of Germany, but there are some ma^tters 
in regard to such treatment that lead me to believe that speed on these 
matters is not an essential at the present moment. It may be in a week, 
nr it may be in a month, or it may be several months hence. I dislike 
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He said he agreed with our proposals for the demilitarization of 
Germany and suggested they include everything having to do with air-, 
craft. He was “in hearty agreement” with our proposals for the dissolution 
of the Nazi Party and its affiliated organizations, and for extensive con¬ 
trols oyer communications, press, and propaganda. He agreed with our 
suggestion that no decision should be taken on the possible partition of 
Germany. With regard to our section on economic objectives, he said’ “I 
should like to discuss this with the State Department in regard to some of 
the language. I agree with it in principle, but I do not know what part of 
It means. Much of this subhead is dependent on what we and the Allies 
find when we get into Germany—and we are not there yet.” 

Such was the situation when I left office. The American, British, and 
Soviet Governments had approved an instrument of unconditional’ sur¬ 
render for Germany. They had also agreed to the plan for tripartite 
control machinery and military government of Germany. The President 
had appointed Robert D. Murphy as Political Adviser for Germany to 
General Eisenhower, with the rank of Ambassador. Work had been com¬ 
pleted on a directive outlining the policies to be followed in German 
territory during the period prior to surrender or the collapse of armed 
resistance. An interim directive was in preparation covering the post¬ 
hostilities period. 

The ideas my associates and I had stated in the memoranda of 
September 4 and 29, to which the War Department generally subscribed 
and to which Britain and Russia later agreed, became to some degree 
those that were carried out when Germany was occupied. Nevertheless 
Morgenthau did not cease to press his philosophy of crushing Germany 
to the dust, and his ideas had an adyerse effect on the Allied program for 
that country, resulting in a more drastic plan than what we had in mind 
at the State Department prior to my resignation. The experience of severs! 
years’ occupation of Germany, however, coupled with a realization of the 
va idity of our argument that Germany’s economy was interconnected^ 
with that of Europe, eventually required the American and British Gov^ I 
ernments to move away from Morgenthau’s vengeful philosophy 

My talk wiA the President on October i was my last important 
Item of business m his office. I was now on the verge of the collapse that! 
necessitated my resignation, ^ 
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THE SIX AND A HALF YEARS of my tenure as Secretary 
of State up to the outbreak of war in Europe on September i, 1939, had 
been a spectacle of the futility of existing methods for maintaining the 
peace, whether by the League of Nations or by the efforts of individual 
nations working singly or together. War had come despite all the earnest 
endeavors of many nations to prevent it. And policies of neutrality had 
not served to keep nation after nation from being drawn into the vortex. 

From the moment when Hitler^s invasion of Poland revealed the 
bankruptcy of all existing methods to preserve the peace, it became 
evident to us in the State Department that we must begin almost immedi¬ 
ately to plan the creation of a new system. This, profiting by the failures 
of the past, had to erect a viable and practical structure by which the 
peace of the world could be successfully maintained. Thus it was that, 
in an address on which we in the State Department had worked with him, 
the President at the very outset stated on September 3, 1939, the night of 
the day Britain and France declared war on Germany: 

“It seems to me clear, even at the outbreak of this great war, that 
the influence of America should be consistent in seeking for humanity a 
final peace which will eliminate, as far as it is possible to do so, the con¬ 
tinued use of force between nations,” 

The United Sta:tes was thus committed from the very moment when 
chaos descended upon Europe to devote her influence toward developing 
a postwar world in which peace could be assured. 

In this country and elsewhere in the world, the horror aroused by 
the advent of the war almost immediately produced thoughts along the 
same line. The Council on Foreign Relations in New York proposed on 
September 12 to amplify its studies and make them available to the State 
Department. We forthwith accepted. The Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America and a number of other organizations made similar 
offers of help. To each we stated we should be glad to receive its views. 

From Europe we also began to garner indications that nations there, 
likewise spurred by the thought that the holocaust must not be permitted 
to occur again, were dedicating some of their energies to postwar studies. 
The British Foreign Office early organized a group of experts toward this 
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€ndj and Pope Pius XII on October 20, 1939, advocated the necessity 
of founding a stable international organization after the war. 

President Roosevelt’s exchanges of messages with the Pope, the 
President of the Federal Council of Churches, and the President of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America on December 23, 1939, were A 
step in the direction of enlisting the assistance of the churches in parallel 
endeavors for a righteous peace. 

Immediately after Hitler’s invasion of Poland, I asked my principal 
associates in the Department to begin giving attention to long-rangi 
problems, and the Department’s actual work on postwar questions may bi 
said to have begun about that time. In connection with this work I asked 
Leo Pasvolsky, an economist and specialist in international affairs, to 
return to the State Department and resume his position as Special 
sistant to the Secretary of State, from which he had retired some Umi 
before. His capacities were splendid, his service exceedingly valuable, I 
requested him specifically to work on long-range problems bearing on thf 
postwar future. 

Late in December, 1939? after consultation with my principal asso* 
dates, I decided to organize postwar preparations within the Stato 
Department and to establish a Department committee for this purpoi®, 
In formulating this decision, the importance of which was manifest, I 
called to my office on December 27 Welles, R. Walton Moore (Counselor 
of the Department), Assistant Secretaries of State Eerie, Messersmith, 
and Grady, Legal Adviser Hackworth, Leo Pasvolsky, Economic Adviser 
Feis, Political Adviser Hornbeck, and Chief of the European Division 
Moffat, to discuss the question with them. 

We agreed upon a memorandun> outlining the work we would under* 
take. At that time I had also thought to create a special division within 
the Department to study the problems of peace and reconstruction and lo 
assemble and analyze information and views with regard to internatlotifil 
economic relations, territorial, political, and armaments problems, neutnil 
rights and duties, and the whole machinery of international cooperatlniu 
This, however, would have required a staff of Department officers, and 
our personnel were even then working night and day because of the maity 
problems the war had thrust upon us. 

The committee we set up was divided into three subcommittees. One 
was to handle political problems, chiefiy the organization of peace, Aih 
other was to deal with the limitation and reduction of armaments. J'hii 
third was to embrace economic problems. I stated my thought that ihn 
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committee should make recommendations on immediate problems arising 
from the war as well as analyze postwar questions. 

We publicly announced, on January 8 , 1940? the creation of this 
committee, called the Advisory Committee on Problems of Foreign Rela¬ 
tions, of which I named Welles chairman and Hugh Wilson, formerly 
Ambassador to Germany, vice chairman. The other members, in addition 
to those who had met with me on December 27, were Assistant Secretary 
of State Breckinridge Long, Political Adviser James C. Dunn, Norman 
Davis (who had so often assisted me in many valuable ways in the past), 
and George Rublee, director of the Inter-Governmental Committee on 
Political Refugees. The chairmen of the three subcommittees were: George 
Rublee for political problems; R. Walton Moore for armaments; Pas¬ 
volsky for economic problems. 

The Advisory Committee had fifteen members in all. With the excep¬ 
tion of Davis and Rublee, it was composed entirely of Department officials. 
Because of Rublee’s'illness, Welles carried on most of the work of presid¬ 
ing over the subcommittee for political problems. 

The President stated in his message to Congress on January 3, 1940, 
the aim with which we began to work when he said, “We can strive with 
other nations to encourage the kind of peace that will lighten the troubles 
of the world.” 

The committee undertook to study means whereby the war might be 
limited and possibly ended, the foundations of a peaceful world order 
laid, and the defense of the Western Hemisphere strengthened. The three 
subcommittees began to work intensively despite the fact that their mem¬ 
bers were largely Department officers already heavily engaged in other 
duties. The work in the beginning had to be informal and exploratory. 
Individual members presented papers outlining their views. The respective 
subcommittees considered these views and, if agreement were reached, 
sought to state them in the form of recommendations, which were con¬ 
sidered by the Advisory Committee as a whole and were then communi¬ 
cated to me. 

During the spring of 1940 the political subcommittee began to con¬ 
sider the organization of world order after the war. Naturally it had to 
make its views tentative, because so much depended on the outcome of 
the war. Should the United States be a member of a world organization, 
or should we advocate regional organizations? Should the League of Na¬ 
tions be retained, should we join it, or should a new organization be set 
up? 
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As early as January 15, 1940, the economic subcommittee outlined 
the bases for an economic ^ttlement that we hoped might be presented 
at a conference of neutral nations which we then had in mind. The sub¬ 
committee had to take into consideration the probability that, however the 
war in Europe ended, its conclusion would find many countries in desper¬ 
ate economic need. Should such needs be neglected, recovery in all coun¬ 
tries might be retarded and social upheavals might follow that would 
seriously impair postwar reconstruction. 

On February 9 and 10 we began diplomatic conversations with 
forty-seven neutral Governments looking toward an exchange of views on 
“two basic problems connected with the establishment of a sound founda¬ 
tion for a lasting world peace; namely, the establishment of the bases of 
a sound international economic system, and the limitation and reduction 
of armaments.” We specified that our conversations would* not involve 
present problems arising from the war. < 

Our purpose in proposing this exchange was to obtain, before the 
advent of a peace conference, as definite commitments and understandings 
as possible with other nations on the basic principles of a stable interna^ 
tional relationship after the war. 

More than two-thirds of the replies we received promised full coopers'* 
tion. The others were reserved, particularly as to disarmament. Many 
asked that we set forth our ideas as a basis for discussion. 

The economic and disarmament subcommittees accordingly worked 
hard to prepare a comprehensive memorandum stating the views of thti 
Government on postwar economic relations and disarmament, to be 
presented at a conference of neutrals. Since the field of their inquiry ex¬ 
tended to questions of interest to other Government Departments, espe¬ 
cially Treasury, Commerce, and Agriculture, and to the Tariff Commission 
and the Export-Import Bank, those Departments and agencies were duly 
consulted. But when Hitler invaded Scandinavia in April and the Low 
Countries and France in May, further action along these lines became im¬ 
practicable. 

After Welles returned from his trip to Europe in 1940, he informed 
the President and me that, important as were the territorial, political, and 
economic problems, security was the basic problem. He thought there 
might be a slight chance to restore peace if the United States and other 
neutrals prepared a practical plan of security and disarmament upon which 
the major powers of Europe would agree. I myself placed not the slight¬ 
est faith in this recommendation, believing that Hitler was already dtJ* 
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termined to test the might of his v/ar machine against his ancient enemy, 
France. 

Hitler's overwhelming victories in western Europe forced the Advisory 
Committee to consider the effects of a peace imposed by the Nazis, with 
the German system of economic autarchy extended to most of Europe and . 
possibly to other continents as well. Such a peace would confront the 
United States with postwar economic problems of a totally different nature 
from those that had been discussed up to that time. To debate this and 
other issues, the economic subcommittee was thereupon constituted into 
what became known as the Inter-Departmental Group to Consider Post¬ 
war Economic Problems and Policies,, under the chairmanship of Leo 
Pasvolsky, composed initially of representatives of the State, Treasury, 
Commerce, and Agriculture Departments. 

The political subcommittee on May 31, 1940? began to consider what 
we might have to do if Germany were victorious. It emphasized the possi¬ 
bility that one or more Latin American Republics might find themselves 
becoming politically dependent upon Germany because of economic neces¬ 
sity as Hitler organized Europe into an economic bloc. To prevent this 
the subcommittee believed the United States would have to grant export 
subsidies to the Republics thus threatened.- 

The subcommittee also considered the possibility that Germany 
would demand the transfer to her of the Western Hemisphere possessions 
of the European countries she had conquered. The President and I had 
already approved the draft of a proposed joint resolution for immediate 
submission to Congress dealing with this point, and^Congress passed such 
a resolution on June 18, 1940. 

The subcommittee finally dealt with the possibility that Japan might 
move into the Dutch East Indies as a result of the German victory, and 
recommended that all possible preparations should be made for adequate 
defense beyond the Western Hemisphere. It also recommended that exist¬ 
ing legislation should be changed to enable the Allies to obtain credits in 
this country and to purchase the needed military supplies. 

The work of the political subcommittee regarding the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere was now merged with the work of the American delegation to the 
Havana Conference (July, 1940) which I headed. At Havana, formal 
inter-American arrangements (described in Chapter 59) were made for 
the eventuality of an Axis claim for the transfer of European possessions 
in the Western Hemisphere to Germany. The Inter-Departmental Group 
on Economic Problems and Policies, the principal members of which ac- 
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companied me to Havana^ had meantime prepared the economic proposals j 
that we put forward at the ^:onference, embraced in a resolution on cur¬ 
rent and postwar economic policies and in a plan, for economic assistance | 
to the Latin American countries to enable them to meet the difficulties I 
caused by the war. This resolution, unanimously adopted by the twenty- r] 
one American Republics, was in fact the earliest official declaration by any 
group of nations with regard to postwar commercial policy. It reaffirmed | 
the adherence of the Republics to liberal principles of international trad^ /j 
and stressed the desirability of conducting trade “with the entire world in ^ 
accordance with these principles as soon as the non-American nations are | 
prepared to do likewise.” 4 

Upon our return from Havana, the Inter-Departmental Group re- (J 
sumed its work on a broad scale.- 1 

Early in 1941 our consideration of postwar problems intensified. To I 
forward our work in this field I created a Division of Special Research in | 
the State Department, on February 3, 1941, with Leo Pasvolsky as its I 
chief, and Harley Notter and Julian Wadleigh as his principal assistants. 3 
When the President dramatically stated the Four Freedoms in his annual i 
message to Congress on January 6, 1941, the promotion of these human I 
freedoms became the basis for our consideration of a future world order. I 
I was able to state publicly, in an address on April 24, 1941, that the I 
Department was working “at the task of creating ultimate conditions of I 
peace and justice.” And again, in a radio address on May 18, I said: “It I 
is none too early to lay down at least some of the principles by which 1 
policies must be guided at the conclusion of the war, to press for a broad 1 
program of world economic reconstruction, and to consider tentative plans I 
for the application of those policies.”*1 added that: “In the final reckon- I 
ing, the problem becomes one of establishing the foundations of an inter- II 
national order in which independent nations cooperate freely with each J 
other for their mutual gain—of a world order, not new but renewed, which ! 
liberates rather than enslaves.” 1 

Congress was likewise displaying interest in postwar organization. 9 
Senator Elbert D, Thomas (Democrat of Utah) introduced a resolution 9 
to authorize the Committee on Foreign Relations to make a full study ® 
of all matters pertaining to the establishment of a lasting f)eace througb^lfl 
out the world. I wrote Senator Walter F. George, acting chairman of thA || 
committee, on June 1941, telling him of the State Department’s work || 
in that direction. 

The Atlantic Charter agreed to by President Roosevelt and Primr^ 
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Minister Churchill in August provided us a further basis on which to 
build our structure for a postwar world. 

Meantime the Department’s Division of Special Research was making 
headway in its exploratory and preparatory work, although by the end 
of 1941 there was only a handful of officers in the Division. I recognized 
that this was too small a number for the vast array of problems to be 
explored, but the demands of war upon the personnel of the Department 
made a larger organization still impossible. The Division undertook, among 
many other tasks, the compilation and analysis of all official views and 
policy commitments with regard-to postwar questions, as expressed by the 
Allied and neutral Governments. Studies made by outside organizations 
were now beginning to come to the State Department and were carefully 
analyzed and considered. 

Other governments now began to approach us to learn something 
of our postwar planning. Australia informed us of the efforts she was 
making. The British Government in October, 1941, asked whether we 
desired to take part with the Allied Governments in a joint study concern¬ 
ing a future international juridical organization. At that time we could 
only reply that we were interested in receiving further information, but 
that, in our work, we were considering the creation of an international 
court oi justice in connection with a world organization rather than as a 
problem by itself. 

Early in 1941, in connection with the establishment of the Division 
of Special Research, we had begun to consider the possibility of creating a 
broad-gauge committee on postwar problems consisting of State Depart¬ 
ment officials, officials of other Departments, Members of Congress, and 
distinguished private citizens. While this project was under discussion, we 
began to note numerous indications that other agencies of the Government 
were reaching out to assume responsibility for postwar planning, which we 
(‘onsidered should be the function of the State Department working with 
Ollier Departments and agencies of the Government. This was particularly 
true of the Board of Economic Defense, established on July 30, 1941* 
< )ne of its functions was stated to be the rendering of advice to the Presi¬ 
dent on the relationship of defense measures to postwar economic recon¬ 
struction and on steps to expedite the establishment of sound, peacetime 
international economic relationships. 

In October, 1941, Welles and I talked over with the President the 
wluile problem of arrangements for postwar planning, and obtained his 
orul approval for the creation by his authority of an advisory committee 
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on postwar foreign policy, with the Secretary ol State as chairman and thi 
Under Secretary of State vice chairman, along the lines of our planill 
considered earlier in the year. Under our proposal, the Division of Special^lJ 
Research, other appropriate divisions of the Department, other Depart* iJ 
ments and agencies and cooperating nongovernment agencies would prc* 
pare research studies and draft memoranda on postwar planning under 
the aegis of this Advisory Committee, and the committee’s recommenda* 4 ' 
tions to the President would be made through its chairman. Basically, 
was a proposal to draw together the resources of the whole Govemr 
and of interested outside organizations toward one end. The mounting^^i 
crisis in the Far East, however, forced us to suspend action on the plaH'Jj 
for the time being. The Japanese attack was approaching. 

Within a few days after Pearl Harbor, I initiated the preparation 
the Declaration by United Nations. Dated January i, 1942, and adhered 
to at once by twenty-six nations, it bound the United Nations together in i 
a common determination to win the hght against the Axis, and support th^J 
principles of the Atlantic Charter, thereby providing a foundation for thii, 
union we hoped would come to pass after the war was over. At the tiiniil| 
we were preparing this Declaration in the State Department I wrote 1^. 
letter to the President on December 22, 1941, recalling to him the 
versation Welles and I had had with him in October. I enclosed a list of 
proposed members of the committee, which would be known as the Ad**; 
visory Committee on Postwar Foreign Policy, consisting of several ofiicilll 
of the Government and of several prominent persons from outside thi^ 
Government with special qualifications for contributing to this work. 

The new committee, I said, would maintain close contact with all 
appropriate Departments and agencies of the Government and with such 
nongovernmental agencies as might be in position to contribute to an all* ' 
around consideration of the problems involved. I then stated that, sitict 
it was his further desire that all recommendations regarding postwftf 
problems of international relations from all Departments and agencies of 
the Government be submitted to him through the Secretary of State,^ and 
that all conversations or negotiations with foreign Governments beirlnn 
on postwar problems be conducted, under his authority, by or through thf 
Department of State, I should appreciate it if he would cause the h e ad ft 
of the various Departments and agencies concerned to be apprised of hli 
views. 

The list of proposed members I transmitted to the President con* 
sisted of: myself as chairman; Welles as vice chairman; Norman Hi 
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Davis, president of the Council on Foreign Relations and chairman of the 
American Red Cross; Myron C. Taylor, the President’s personal repre¬ 
sentative to the Pope; Dean Acheson, Assistant Secretary of State; Hamil¬ 
ton Fish Armstrong, editor of the quarterly Foreign Affairs; Adolf A. 
Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State; Isaiah Bowman, president of 
Johns Hopkins University; Benjamin V. Cohen, general counsel. National 
Power Policy Committee; Herbert Feis,'State Department Adviser on 
International Economic Relations; Green H. Hackworth, Legal Adviser; 
Harry C, Hawkins, Chief of the Division of Commercial Policy; Mrs. 
Anne O’Hare McCormick, editorial staff, the New York Times; and Leo 
Pasvolsky, Special Assistant to the Secretary of State and Chief of the 
Division of Special Research. 

Within a week the President sent this letter back to me after having 
written on it: 'T heartily approve.—F, D. R.” 

We were now launched on our postwar work with a definite and 
prominent committee organized under Presidential authority. Our juris¬ 
diction was clear, and the field was open for truly constructive achieve¬ 
ment. 
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WHEN THE Advisory Committee on Postwar Foreign Policy; 
began its work in 1942, the United States was at war, the entire popuJfr 
tion was intensely concerned with the outcome, and virtually evefy-, 
American had already begun to think in terms of avoiding a recurrerwiS 
of such bankruptcy in international relations. 

Even as a neutral we had been convinced that we would have* an 
important role to play in the eventual peace conference. But as one of thi 
mightiest of the belligerents, we now knew that we could strongly influ¬ 
ence the creation of any international organization to maintain the peace* 
And because of this increased influence we recognized that our responsibij^l 
ities for adequate, wise, and careful planning for the postwar world weW ! 
correspondingly greater. Moreover, the war had by now become so destruCf^j 
tive and so vast in its extent, embracing almost the whole world, that we 
realized that the work of building anew after it was over would be im* 
measurably augmented. 

The Advisory Committee first met in the office of Under Secretary 
Welles on February 12. It decided that it should not merely provide the 
President with information on postwar problems, but also submit definlt# 
recommendations to him, since his time was so taken up with grave war 
problems. Because the first months after Pearl Harbor were black with 
defeat and retreat in the Far East, the committee decided to keep itl 
existence secret for the time being lest publicity on our postwar studici 
tend to impair the public’s realization that a long, hard fight would bf 
necessary before victory could be won. The committee discussed whethif J 
its work should be confined to the postwar field or should also cover i 
.problems connected with the war. I later decided that the committej^l 
should devote itself entirely to postwar problems, leaving current quei* j 
tions to the State and other Departments. 

The committee agreed to set up six regular and three special sub* 
committees, in political, security, and economic fields, and one to coordi* 
nate the work and maintain contact with private organizations engaged lit 
postwar studies. The Advisory Committee itself would deliberate on tht 
recommendations prepared by the subcommittees and then would submit 
its views to me. Usually I would transmit views to the President. Th| ' 
work of the subcommittees would be coordinated through Leo Pasvolsky, 
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who was made Executive Officer of the Advisory Committee and its Direc¬ 
tor of Research. 

There was a subcommittee on political problems, under Welles first 
and later myself; one on security presided over by Norman Davis; one 
on territorial problems under Isaiah Bowman; and two economic sub¬ 
committees under Dean Acheson and Adolf Berle, which later were com¬ 
bined into a single committee on postwar foreign economic policy headed 
by Myron C. Taylor. There was also a special subcommittee on inter¬ 
national organization under Welles; one on legal problems under Green 
Hackworth, and one, under Hamilton Fish Armstrong, to consider prob¬ 
lems of possible European federation. 

Shortly after the establishment of the Advisory Committee we began 
to increase the number of its members to obtain the benefit of additional 
ability and to give representation to major points of view, particularly 
political points of view. Eventually the Advisory Committee itself included 
forty-five members enlisted from the public, the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, the State, War, Navy, and other Departments, the 
White House staff, the Library of Congress, and other Government agen¬ 
cies. 

My first concern was to make the membership of the committee ab¬ 
solutely nonpartisan, and to give Republicans as well as Democrats ade¬ 
quate representation. Right from the beginning I was determined that the 
mistakes made in 1919-1920, which led to the United States’ holding aloof 
from the League of Nations, should not recur. I resolved to do all that 
I could to get the Republican Party as well as the Democratic Party 100 
per cent behind the creation of an international organization to maintain 
the peace, in which the United States would be a full-fledged member. 

The first of the invitations I sent out to new members, after consulta¬ 
tion with the President, were addressed on May 27, 1942, to Senator Tom 
Connally, Democrat of Texas, and Senator Warren R. Austin, Republican 
of Vermont, respectively the chairman and a minority member of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. Austin later became the United States 
Representative to the United Nations organization. 

Later I invited Senators Walter F. George, Democrat of Georgia, 
Elbert D. Thomas, Democrat of Utah, and Wallace H. White, Republican 
of Maine, to join. I sent invitations likewise to a number of Representa¬ 
tives of both parties: Sol Bloom, Democrat of New York; Charles A. 
ICaton, Republican of New Jersey; and Luther A. Johnson, Democrat of 
Texas. Still later, Senators Scott W. Lucas and Claude Pepper, and Repre- 
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sentatives Schuyler Otis Bland, J. Hardin Peterson, Richard J. Welch^ 
Alfred Bulwinkle, and Charles A. Wolverton were invited to take part in 
the work of special committees set up under the Advisory Committee. 

By agreement with the President, I invited many other eminent 
Americans to join the Advisory Committee. Among them were James T; 
Shotwell of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; Brooki I 
Emeny, director of the Foreign Affairs Council, Cleveland, Ohio; WilU|m'[ 
Green, president of the American Federation of Labor; Philip Murrayi 
president of the Congress of Industrial Organizations; Walter Reutherj 
United Automobile Workers; and Eric Johnston, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

Harry White of the Treasury, Major General George V. Strong, and 
Admiral Arthur J. Hepburn, representing respectively Secretaries Morgen- 
thau, Stimson, and Knox, shortly became members. Two members of th( 
President’s staff, David K. Niles and Lauchlin Currie, were included, aloof 
with Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of Congress. il 

I rigidly kept down the number of State Department officials 
were members of the committee, since this was designed to be a nationdlft 
committee advisory to. the President through the Secretary of Stale. VarlW 
ous officers of the Department, however, were constantly assisting thwi 
committee and its subcommittees in their work. Many other officials On 
various Departments and agencies of the Government also took part In 
specialized discussions. In general, the whole resources of the GovenitnflOt 
were at our disposal, and we made full use of them. 

An enormous amount of extremely valuable work was done by tbi 
various subcommittees. The one on territorial problems explored meticu*^ J 
lously and comprehensively every aspect we could imagine of postW i 
territorial problems and adjustments, as well as problems of regionalisDI I 
and dependent areas. The economic committee formulated far-reachinf 
plans for postwar economic policies and for the creation of -internatioitli 
agencies^ in the field of economic and social problems. The security conv 
mittee canvassed thoroughly the various phases of postwar security ftN 
rangements such as the regulation of armaments. The political committif, 
in addition to much other work, was the principal one devoting attentloQ 
to plans for the establishment of a postwar world organization for tbi 
maintenance of peace and security and for the promotion of general Cd* 
operation among nations. 

Since the only phase of our postwar planning that actually caiM tt 
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full fruition before I retired from the Department was that which related 
to an international organization, I shall devote most of my attention to that 
problem, which in my thinking was always the central and decisive prob¬ 
lem of the postwar future. 

Within two months after the Advisory Committee, with Welles pre¬ 
siding, began to meet, it had considered the creation of an interim inter¬ 
national political organization during the war, without waiting for the 
peace, so that, in contrast with what occurred in the First World War, we 
should have machinery ready before hostilities ceased. This body, to be 
known as the United Nations Authority, would consist of representatives 
not only of the four major powers—the United States, Great Britain, Rus¬ 
sia, and China—but, in some manner, of all the other United Nations, so 
that all nations would feel they had a voice in the organization. 

The committee likewise considered the creation of an International 
Relief Council, composed of representatives of the United Nations, the 
head of which would be an American. The committee believed that, while 
it was true that the United States would have to bear the main burden 
of relief, it should do so on an international basis, in cooperation with 
other nations. It was thought that early action toward the creation of this 
(ouncil would contribute to the war effort by giving greater substance to 
the concept of the United Nations and might serve as an experiment with 
regard to the organization of a United Nations Authority. 

The committee disapproved the idea of using relief for political pur- 
[)oses. It agreed that for reasons of morale the peoples of the occupied 
countries should be informed as soon as possible that the United Nations 
were conferring on how to extend them relief. It was accordingly agreed 
that the United States should take the initiative toward the formation of 
the International Relief Council as soon as possible. 

When I met with the Advisory Committee on May 21, 1942, I ex¬ 
pressed anxiety over the influences that inevitably would bring their forces 
to bear against the constructive views for the peace settlement and world 
improvement contemplated by the committee. 

“Such special interest groups and influences,” I said, “constitute 
|>crhaps the greatest threat that the committee faces, and undoubtedly 
the best program the committee can devise will be attacked. We need to 
make better preparation for world peace than was made at the close of 
the First World War. Even then the chances are only about one to two 
or three that a sound peace can be carried to fruition. It is of the utmost 
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importance to have the informed support of the American public behind 

US.” J 

Two months later I'publicly stated the gist of our postwar tbin>tin ([ 
when, m my radio address of July 23, 1942, I said; “It is plain that som 3 
international agency must be created which can—by force, if necessary-4 
keep the peace among nations in the future. There must be internationil 
cooperative action to set up the mechanisms which can thus insure peaj 
This must include eventual adjustment of national armaments in such^ 
a manner that the rule of law cannot be successfully challenged, and that 
the burden of armaments may be reduced to a minimum.” 

Having laid out the general framework for its studies, the Advisoiyl 
Committee ceased to meet as a whole. Its work of reviewing the findiiuai 
of the subcommittees then largely devolved upon the Subcommittee on' 
Political Problems, of which AVelles was chairman. He continued as luJ 
chairman until January 30, 1943, when I took it over. Though I had noJ 
been participating in this subcommittee’s meetings, I had kept in cloM 
touch with Its work from the beginning and had had numerous confgM 
ences with its individual members. The whole war and possible posti^ 
situation apeared to me such that a stage had been reached where w3 

should begin to arrive at definite decisions, and that I should therefortl 
take charge. J 

In the same month, we decided to expand the research staff and re* 
organize the Division of Special Research into a Division of Political 
Studies, with Harley Hotter as Chief, and a Division of Economic Studlw, 

with Leroy Steinbower as Chief, both functioning under the directlflft 
of Leo Pasvolsky. I 

The PohtKal Subcommittee and the special subcommittees contiauid 
intensive studies throughout the spring of 1943. Their consideration! 1 
ranged from the preparation of an international bill of rights and tht I 
creation of a war crimes commission, to the future organization of U|t 
Southwest Pacific, a plan of international trusteeship for dependent , 
peoples, and the creation of a general international organization. I 

On the question of trusteeship, the Political Subcommittee first su*. \ 
gested that a trusteeship plan should be drawn up to include all coionldl J 
territories. Subsequently, for obvious reasons of political feasibility it 
concluded that a trusteeship system should be set up under the intemii. 
lonal organization to include only the Axis dependencies and the terrl- 
tones mandated by the League of Nations. The subcommittee recom. 
mended that regional councils for dependent areas be created, under Ihf 
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general international organization. The dependent areas would be adminis¬ 
tered, under the supervision of a regional council, either by international 
agencies or by individual trustee states. It agreed that the United States 
should restrict her trusteeship responsibilities mainly to the Western 
Hemisphere and the Pacific. 

The Political Subcommittee believed that the United States should 
not fix a minimum postwar program but should rather set forth a maxi¬ 
mum program of sound international relations. We sought to plan an ideal 
settlement which we should try to attain with other nations as fully as 
possible. Our discussions were based upon our belief in absolute victory 
by the United Nations and in cooperation by the United Nations after the 
war. Although we considered international security our supreme objective, 
we also maintained that its attainment must dovetail with principles of 
justice so that it would last. We believed that the American-people would 
support whatever American participation was needed to maintain inter¬ 
national peace and security. We further believed that Russian cooperation 
on the principal international problems was essential and could be ob¬ 
tained. 

Our discussions were marked by informality, and I made it clear that 
the members were not required to make commitments, lior were they 
bound by any views they might express. This particularly was the case 
with members of the Senate and House of Representatives from both 
political partira who were members of the committee. 

We kept the President informed of the progress of our discussions at 
all times. Welles or I frequently saw him in this connection, and we sent 
him many drafts, particularly those in the fields of an international or¬ 
ganization, trusteeship, and the treatment of Germany. In turn we passed 
on to the committee the President’s views expressed to us. 

In the spring and summer of 1943 the Political Subcommittee re¬ 
solved a number of basic questions that still remained. As to whether 
to revive the League of Nations or set up a new international organiza¬ 
tion, we decided in favor of the latter. The Political Subcommittee had 
appointed a Special Subcommittee on International Organization, with 
Welles as chairman, which concentrated on working out the prospective 
bases for such an organization. This work began on October 23, 1942, and 
resulted in the preparation by March- 26, 1943, of a draft of a proposed 
charter for an international organization. 

While this draft contained many good features it leaned rather 
strongly in the direction of regionalism by providing that the Executive 
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Council of the proposed organization would consist of eleven members, of 1 
whom only the four major powers, as permanent members, would be j 
represented as individual nations. The other seven members would Mrh 4 
represent a region of the world rather than any individual nation. In this J 
respect the draft reflected Welles’s influence, since he was a convinced) I 
advocate of regional organization. a 

When these plans were brought to my attention in the Political Sub- ^ 
committee, I could not go along with the regional feature; hence I started M 
the subcommittee upon a detailed consideration of international organiza- n 
tion in the spring of 1943 on the basis of fundamental issues rather than Ij 
on the special subcommittee’s draft. The subcommittee, after thorough m 
discussion, expressed itself as being overwhelmingly in favor of a universal / 1] 
rather than a regional basis for an international organization. ill 

With respect to regionalism, Welles echoed the ideas of President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill. In the spring of 1943 both the 1 
President and the Prime Minister were convinced that after the war th6 (]1 
world should be organized on a regional basis. The nations in certain' H 
geographical regions would band together to maintain the peace in those il 
areas. There might be an international organization, but it would do little 1 
more than coordinate the work of the regional organizations. I, along with |j 
most of my associates in and out of the State Department, except Welles, 1 
argued on the other side; namely, that we should have a strong world 
organization which would be supreme over any regional associations, and I 
that the latter should not be constituted in such a way as to interfere with )| 
the authority or work of the general organization. 'll 

Mr. Churchill stated his ideas to the President in a long iTies3ag0 I 
dated February 2, 1943, which he entitled “Morning Thoughts: Note on | 
Post-War Security.” Mr. Roosevelt gave me a copy. J 

After commenting that it was the intention of the chiefs of the United | 
Nations to create a world organization for the preservation of peace based- f 
upon the concepts of freedom and justice and the revival of prosperity, tho j 

Prime Minister came at once to his own idea. As part of this organization, I 

he said, an instrument of European Government would be established etn* f 
bodying the spirit of the League of Nations but not subject to its weuk< 1 
nesses. The units forming this body would be not only the great oatlotll ■ 
of Europe and Asia Minor; there was obvious need also for a Scandina- I 
vian bloc, a Danubian bloc, and a Balkan bloc. I 

A similar instrument, Mr. Churchill went on, would be formed In the • I 
Far East with different membership, and the whole would be held togtther I 
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by the fact that the victorious Powers continued fully armed, especially 
in the air, while imposing complete disarmament upon the guilty. 

No one, ho said, could predict with certainty that the victors would 
never quarrel amongst themselves, or that the United States might not 
again retire from Europe; but after the experiences which all had gone 
through, and their sufferings and the certainty that a third struggle would 
destroy all that was left of the culture, wealth, and civilization of man¬ 
kind and reduce us to the level almost of wild beasts, the most intense 
effort would be made by the leading powers to prolong their honorable 
association and win for themselves a glorious name in human annals by 
their sacrifice and self-restraint. 

Great Britain, he concluded, would certainly do her utmost to organ¬ 
ize a coalition of resistance to any act of aggression committed by any 
power. He believed that the United States would cooperate with Britain 
and even possibly take the lead of the world, on account of her numbers 
and strength, in the good work of preventing such tendencies to aggres¬ 
sion before they broke out in open war. 

During Foreign Secretary Eden's visit to Washington in the latter 
half of March, 1943, Mr. Churchill made a radio address in which he 
came out publicly for regional organizations in Europe and the Far East, 
while assigning only a vague and secondary role to an over-all world or¬ 
ganization. 

When Mr, Churchill came to the United States in May, 1943, 
presented these ideas earnestly to the President and to other members of 
the Government, Saying that the first preoccupation in discussions of a 
postwar structure should be to prevent future aggression by Germany and 
Japan, he contemplated an association of the United States, Great Britain, 
and Russia. If the United States wanted to include China he was perfectly 
willing, although China was not comparable to the other three. 

Subordinate to this world council, he believed, there should be three 
regional councils, one each for Europe, the Orient, and the American 
hemisphere. The European council, he thought, might consist of some 
twelve states or confederations. He wanted a strong France re-created be¬ 
cause the prospect of having no strong country on the map of Europe be¬ 
tween England and Russia was not attractive. The European council 
would have its own high court and armed forces. 

In the regional council for the Americas, Mr. Churchill thought 
Canada would naturally be a member and would represent the British 
Commonwealth. 
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In the regional council for the Pacific he supposed Russia would 
participate. He thought it possible that Russia, when the pressure on her 
western frontiers had been relieved, would turn her attention to the Far 
East. 

Mr. ChurchilPs view was that the regional councils would be subor« 
dinate to the world council, and that members of the world council would 
sit on the regional councils in which they were directly interested. He 
hoped that the United States, in addition to being represented on the 
American and Pacific regional councils, would also be represented on the 
European council. 

He added that to the four Powers on the world council there should 
be added other members by election in rotation from the regional councilSi 
His central idea of the international structure was that of a three-legged 
stool—the world council resting on three regional councils. r 

He concluded that he attached great importance to the regional prin* " 
ciple, because it was only the countries whose interests were directlyJ 
affected by a dispute that could be expected to apply themselves with ] 
sufficient vigor to secure a settlement. Only vapid and academic discussicwii 
would result from calling in countries remote from a dispute. I 

In July, 1943) the British Government proposed to us and to th»J 
Soviet Government the creation of a European commission to conrdinatl 
the execution of surrender or armistice terms imposed on the enemy anti 
also to assume far-reaching functions with regard to long-range Europeiil 
arrangements in the fields of security and economic integration. After ! 
giving this considerable study in the State Department and after con¬ 
ferring with the President, I replied that we could agree to the creation 
of such a body for dealing with the terms to be imposed on the enemy, bull 
we opposed entrusting to such a body long-range peacetime functions* Wi I 
took this up at the Moscow Conference in October and agreed to creat# I 
the European Advisory Commission with functions limited to the formultal 
tion of terms of surrender and plans for their execution. 1 

President Roosevelt agreed in general with the Prime Minister's ripil 
gional ideas. During the spring of 1943 I found there w^s a basic cleavaHj 
between him and me on the very nature of the postwar organization, I 
The President favored a four-power establishment that would poHiSfJ 
the world with the forces of the United States, Britain, Russia^ 

China, All other nations, including France, were to be disarmed, Ha fulfil 
that the four nations had functioned well together during the war, Iin41 
he wanted this relationship to continue. He believed in the efficacy 
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direct personal contact between Churchill, Stalin, Chiang Kai-shek, and 
himself, and he thought that this direct relationship among the chiefs of 
the four nations would result in efficient future management of the world. 

At that time he did not want an over-all world organization. He did 
favor the creation of regional organizations, but it was the four big powers 
that would handle all security questions. 

On the economic side he favored the creation of entirely separate 
functional agencies. It was on this basis that, at his insistence, a plan was 
developed early in 1943 for the convocation of the Hot Springs, Virginia, 
conference on food and agriculture, and for the holding of similar con¬ 
ferences on other economic matters with a view to creating a series of 
uncoordinated functional agencies. While I favored the creation of such 
specialized agencies, I differed with the President in that I thought it was 
also necessary to have some sort of over-all agency of coordination in the 
whole field of economic and social cooperation, such as the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council which later came into being. 

When I called on the President to discuss questions concerning the 
international organization, I frequently took to the White House some 
of the men who were working with me on these matters, particularly 
Myron C. Taylor, Isaiah Bowman, Norman Davis, James C. Dunn, Green 
Hackworth, and Leo Pasvolsky. We argued with the President to induce 
him to change his ideas, but for some time without avail. 

On one occasion we asked: ^'Aren't you at least in favor of a world 
necretariat? We’ll need some such organization to handle international 
conferences.” 

He laughed as he said: “I’ll give you the Pentagon or the Empire 
State Building. You can put the world secretariat there.” 

As this trend toward regionalism seemed to me to be assuming a 
strength that might imperil the future postwar organization, I asked our 
postwar political subcommittee to give it special study. In the conversa¬ 
tions that ensued among us we fully agreed on the necessity of a universal 
International organization, as opposed to regional organizations, although 
regional associations of the Pan American type should of course continue 
nnd be brought into a proper relationship with the world organization. 

We admitted that regional organizations had certain advantages. 
They could facilitate peaceful adjustments locally. If their members ac¬ 
cepted certain principles, the regional organization might be in advan¬ 
tageous position to apply them. Such an organization would provide polit¬ 
ical, economic, and legal buffers between the nations and the universal 
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organization to absorb the shock of various local controversies. It would 
give the universal organization greater freedom to carry out its wider 
functions. And, if a great power crippled the universal organization by 
leaving it, the regional organizations would offer something to fall back 
upon. 

But it seemed to us that their disadvantages far outweighed their ad¬ 
vantages. We argued that regional organizations such as Mr. Churchill 
proposed would profoundly change the functions of the universal organiMlI 
tion. The latter might then have to deal with groups of nations rather thail' 
with individual nations. 

As regional organizations became solidified, we thought, it might be j 
possible that conflicts would spring up, not between nations but between*' | 
regions. And the universal organization might find itself incapable of ' 
dealing with such conflicts. It would be easier for the proposed United 
Nations organization to. deal with a nation alone than with a nation tied 
into and supported by a region. 

We felt that a regional organization by its very nature set up a speclii 
relationship between the one or two great powers and the small states In 
that region. In the United States' relationship with the American Repub* 
lies in the Pan American system we, at least under the Roosevelt Adminll- 
tration, had exercised economic and other self-restraint; we had not sought 
to set up preferential arrangements in the Western Hemisphere or to 
dominate the economies of the other Republics. But such self-restraint 
might not be exercised by a great power in another region, and thefi 
might develop, in consequence, closed trade areas or discriminatory syi* 
terns. These would defy the universal organization, induce the creation 
of similar systems in other region®, and produce serious interregional 
economic conflicts, with dangerous political repercussions. 

From the particular point of view of the United States we could 5i0 
many objections to international organization on a regional basis. If wi 
participated in the European and Pacific councils we might have thruil 
upon us the undesirable role of mediating between the other dominating 
powers in those regions, or we might be used by one against another# 

If we were represented on the European council, the Latin Amerlcnn 
Republics might feel that we were representing them in Europe without 
having been so chosen. 

Further, would we, who had not looked with favor on the participa¬ 
tion of European nations in the Pan American Conferences even as fjli** 
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servers, be content to see European or Asiatic powers participating in a 
Western Hemisphere council? 

We questioned, too, whether the Latin American Republics would 
want to see the creation of a council of the Americas, in which the United 
States might officially have to act as the dominant member. 

We did not think that the people of the United States would support 
this country's participation in a European council and a Pacific council, 
in addition to a Western Hemisphere council, and also in a universal or¬ 
ganization. We felt that the American people were more ready to take 
responsibilities in a world organization than in any regional plan except 
perhaps one embracing this hemisphere. Moreover, the latter alternative 
would be a haven for the isolationists, who could advocate all-out United 
States cooperation in a Western Hemisphere council on condition that we 
did not participate in a European or Pacific council. 

In general, however, we did not oppose regional and other special 
arrangements supplementary to the general international organization so 
long as these did not infringe on the powers we thought should reside in 
the world-wide association of nations. We recognized the freedom of action 
of small nations to make such regional arrangements among themselves 
as might be to their mutual advantage. As an e^tample, we viewed with 
sympathy the plans for an Arab union, particularly in the economic and 
social field. We had made clear our desire to see the Pan American system 
of cooperation continued and strengthened in the postwar period as part 
of the general plan for international cooperation. 

It was my view that, subordinate to the world organization and 
within its framework, groups of nations located in a given area might with 
entire consistency carry forward the policies we had adopted in our struc¬ 
ture of Pan American cooperation, provided they did not go further than 
the Pan American system. The American Republics had agreed to consider 
any danger or threatened danger to any American nation from outside 
the hemisphere as a danger to all of them, and to cooperate in meeting it. 
Under a continuance of this policy after the creation of a world organiza¬ 
tion, the American Republics would proceed to deal with such danger 
locally, while simultaneously bringing the matter before the council of 
the universal organization, and cooperating within the framework of that 
body. When a house catches fire, the nearest neighbors hasten there with 
the common objective of putting out or preventing the spread of the fire 
until the Fire Department, which has been instantly notified, can arrive 
on the scene. 
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I could see no reason for a clash between the council of the world 
organization and a regional system of the Pan American type in these 
circumstances. Both the council and the local organization would have 
- common purposes, the maintenance of peace. The world organization 
would in the end be supreme. 

I recalled the simultaneous efforts made by the League of Nations 
and the Pan American Conference at Montevideo -and also by groups of 
American Republics to. stop the Chaco War. The American Republics 
nearest the Chaco conflict, and also the United States, made earnest effort! 
to halt the fighting. Meantime the world organization at Geneva had sent 
a commission posthaste to the site of the war to exercise its influence and 
cooperative efforts toward the same end. The Montevideo Conference and 
the League Commission cooperated fully, understandingly, and in the most 
effective way possible to find means of ending the conflict. There was 
complete harmony of purpose and effort on the part of the world organiza¬ 
tion at Geneva and the American nations, and there was no interferenci 
and no need for interference with the supremacy of the world organiai* 
tion. 

The more advanced regional ideas of President Roosevelt and Prim# 
Minister Churchill, however, might lead to questions of balance of pomr^ 
and regional organizations of the type they envisaged might deal arbl-^ 
trarily with one another and in the internal affairs of their memberii 
whether by military force or economic pressure or their equivalent. This 
would open the door to abuses and the exercise of undue privileges by 
greedy, grasping nations possessing great military and economic strengthi 
In various meetings at the White House, my associates and I pre¬ 
sented these arguments to the President with all the force we could* As 
summer arrived he began to turn toward our point of view. 

He thereupon agreed with our draft of the Four-Nation Deckradoii 
which I handed Eden at the first Quebec Conference and then presented 
and had adopted at the Moscow Conference in October, 1943. Despite hU 
earlier views, Mr. Churchill did not object to the Four-Nation Declaratfon. 
This expressed the agreement of the four major nations on the necessity 
of establishing at the earliest practicable date “a general internationul 
organization, based on the principle of the sovereign equality of all peace- 
loving states, and open to membership by all such states, large an'd smatl^ 
for the maintenance of international p)eace and security,” 

We had originally couched this declaration in the form of a treutyi 
but changed over to the declaration form for obvious reasons. A treaty 
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would require ratification by the signatory governments. A declaration 
required no ratification, would come into effect at once, and would have 
the immediate result of convincing the peace-loving nations that the 
governments of the four major powers were in agreement among them¬ 
selves that a general international security organization should be created. 

.The emphasis was now on a general international organization. Noth¬ 
ing was said of regional security organizations in the declaration, and in 
the discussions at Moscow I argued strongly against them. 

In July, 1943, I approved the setting up within the Department of 
a drafting group for the United Nations Charter under the direction of 
Leo Pasvolsky, to work out a new draft charter based on the views of 
the Political Subcommittee that there should be a universal rather than a 
regional basis for the world organization. The group, composed of a dozen 
staff experts, made extensive studies of the experience of the League of 
Nations and of other international agencies. During the first part of August 
this group completed a “tentative Draft Text of the Charter of the United 
Nations” and seven fundamental policy analyses, each dealing with a basic 
function of an international organization. At their heart lay the same 
broad basic ideas that were contained in the Four-Nation Declaration I 
presented at Moscow. This draft and the seven analyses formed the 
foundation for our proposals presented at Dumbarton Oaks. 

In a radio address on September 12, 1943, I gave public indication 
of the extent of our postwar studies. “The form and functions of the inter¬ 
national agencies of the future,” I said, “the extent to which the existing 
court of international justice may or may not need to be remodeled, the 
scope and character of the means for making international action effective 
in the maintenance of peace, the nature of international economic insti¬ 
tutions and arrangements that may be desirable and feasible^—all these 
are among the problems which are receiving attention and which will need 
to be determined by agreement among governments, subject, of course, 
to approval by their respective peoples. They are being studied intensively 
by this Government and by other governments. They are gradually being 
made subjects of consultation between and among governments. They 
are being studied and discussed by the people of this country and the 
peoples of other countries. In the final analysis, it is the will of the people 
of the world that decides the all-embracing issues of peace and of human 
welfare.” 

It was on the basis of acceptance by the four signatories of the Four- 
Nation Declaration that, in my address to the joint session of Congress 
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on November 18, 1943, following my return from Moscow, I declared 
that when the provisions o| the Declaration were carried into effect there 
would no longer be any need “for spheres of influence, for alliances, for 
balance of power or any other of the special arrangements through which, 
in the unhappy past, the nations Strove to safeguard their security or to 
promote their interests.” 

We were now free to work w^holeheartedly toward the single goal* of 
establishing the United Nations organization. 


118 : Planning Intensifies 


FOLLOWING THE MOSCOW CONFERENCE, and after 
President Roosevelt’s return from the Tehran Conference, our prepara¬ 
tory work on the United Nations organization intensified. The passage of 
the Connally Resolution in the Senate during-my trip back from Moscow, 
following the previous passage of the Fulbright Resolution in the House, 
had cleared the path at home, while the Four-Nation Declaration of 
Moscow had cleared the path abroad. 

I had luncheon with the President on December 21, 1943 ? directly 
after his return from Tehran, to discuss with him the steps that should 
next be taken. Three days previously the British Embassy had handed us 
a paper from the Foreign Office which suddenly raised the old question,of 
regional organizations. It argued in favor of regional security police ar¬ 
rangements. The nations in a given region would supply armed forces, 
naval ports, and air bases which would function under a regional supreme 
commander. Not long afterwards, however, several of my associates were 
informed that the thinking in London had shifted from regional to world¬ 
wide security police arrangements. 

The President and I agreed that our postwar planning experts should 
draw up our latest ideas on the international organization for Mr. Roose¬ 
velt’s consideration. During the next two days we worked late at the 
State Department composing this paper. It was completed and dated 
December 23, and took into account all of the work that had been done 
up to that time. 

On the following day the President stated in a radio broadcast that 
the four nations “are agreed that if force is necessary to keep interna¬ 
tional peace, international force will be applied—for as long as it may be 
necessary,” 

I sent Mr. Roosevelt on December 29 our memorandum containing 
the basic ideas that might be embodied in the constitution of an inter¬ 
national organization. On February 3 he gave me formal clearance to go 
ahead with our planning for the United Nations organization on the basis 
of the draft I had sent him on December 29. Practically all the points 
contained in this draft were later embodied in the proposals we submitted 
to the Dumbarton Oaks Conference. 

In the State Department we undertook, early in 1944, a general reor- 
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ganization of our work. The war had brought to the Department a vast 
increase not only in the number but also in the kind of activities it was 
called upon to perform. This was particularly true in the econoinic and 
social fields. Moreover, the progress of the war itself was making the 
problems of the peace settlement and of the organization of the postwar 
world of much greater urgency. We gave these developments formal 
recognition in the administrative structure of the Department through tho 
reorganization announced on January 15, which was planned primarily 
by Under Secretary Stettinius. 

This reorganization brought together all the Department’s functioill 
in the economic and social fields, both of a current and of a postwar char* 
acter, under two Assistant Secretaries of State. It placed the work on post¬ 
war political problems on a par with, though organized separately from, 
the Department’s other operations, and provided for the integration of 
these activities with the other work of the Department in the formulation 
of policy. As part of this reorganization we created the Committee; on 
Postwar Programs, of which I was chairman. Under Secretary StettlnllU 
vice chairman, and Leo Pasvolsky executive director. 

At the Moscow Conference, Eden, Molotov, and I had agreed that 
exchanges of views should take place among our Governments, in Wash* 
ington in the first instance, with regard to the establishment of the inter* 
national organization which we had envisaged in the Four-Nation Declaru* 
tion. Not long after the conference, Eden began pressing me to start Ihll 
exchange of views. On February 8 I requested James C. Dunn and LWJ 
Pasvolsky to inform the British and Soviet Embassies that we should likf 
to proceed with an exchange of documents setting forth the tentatlvB 
views of each Government as to the nature and functions of the projected 
organization. 

We stated to the British and Russians that we would keep thB 
Chinese Government informed, but that we did not ask at that time that 
that Government be brought into the discussions, although we might rainfl 
the question later. We took this position at the request of the President, 
who thought we should wait until our discussions with the British and 
the Russians had proceeded further, at which point he might send some* 
one from the State Department to China to take the matter up directly 
with Chiang Kai-shek, thus obviating the possibility that our proposal* 
would be discussed by too many persons and become publicly known, 

Qn February 17 we handed the British and Soviet Embassies a 11*1 
of topics on which we were preparing studies in connection with the pro* 
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posed organization. We had received a similar list from the British the day 
before. The Russians were not yet ready, but on April 5 they agreed to 
use the American and British lists as a basis for discussion. 

I devoted considerable attention in my address of April 9, 1944, to 
an international organization to maintain peace and prevent aggression. 
*'Such an organization,” I said, ^‘must be based upon firm and binding 
obligations that the member nations will not use force against each other 
and against any other nation except in accordance with the arrangements 
made. It must provide for the maintenance of adequate forces to preserve 
peace and it must provide the institutions and procedures for calling this 
force into action to preserve peace. ... It must provide for an interna¬ 
tional court for the development and application of law to the settlement 
of international controversies which fall within the realm of law, for the 
development of machinery for adjusting controversies to which the field 
of law has not yet been extended, and' for other institutions for the de¬ 
velopment of new rules to keep abreast of a changing world with new 
problems and new interests.” 

I emphasized that there was no hope of turning victory into enduring 
peace unless the United States, the British Commonwealth, the Soviet 
Union, and China agreed to act together. “This,” I said, “is the solid 
framework upon which all future policy and international organization 
must be built. It offers the fullest opportunity for the development of in¬ 
stitutions in which all free nations may participate democratically, 
through which a reign of law and morality may arise, and through which 
(he material interests of all may be advanced. But without an enduring 
understanding between these four nations upon their fundamental pur¬ 
poses, interests, and obligations to one another, all organizations to pre- 
nerve peace are creations on paper and the path is wide open again for 
the rise of a new aggressor.” 

There was no suggestion, however, I pointed out, that the conclu- 
nlons of these four nations could or should be arrived at without the par¬ 
ticipation of the other United Nations. 

Our experts in postwar problems were now discussing with me the 
method of initiating the establishment of the international security or- 
giuiization. On April 12, 1944, they submitted to me a series of recommen- 
dftlions toward this end. They suggested that the four major nations take 
Immediate steps to reach a consensus in principle on the fundamental 
features of a plan for the organization. When this consensus had been 
reached, the four nations would further agree upon the draft of a char- 
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ter. This would then be transmitted jointly by the four Governmental 
to the Goyernments of the United Nations, the nations associated with J 
them, and such other nations as the United Nations might determine. 1 

When a general consensus had been reached on essential features of 
the charter, the four nations would jointly convene a general conference 
for final consideration, approval, and signature of a general agreement 
embodying the charter. This conference would establish a provisions) 
United Nations Council consisting of the four major nations and four 
others elected by the conference. The Council would act on behalf of nil 
the signatories of the general agreement until the first meeting of Ihs 
General Assembly following the ratification of the charter by fifteen ns* 
tions including the four major ones. 

In April, Under Secretary Stettinius was in London discussing thi 
postwar organization, among other topics, with Prime Minister Churchill 
arid Foreign Secretary Eden. Eden proposed that Moscow be the site of 
the meeting that would have to be held to reach an agreement on tht 
tentative charter for the international organization. He thought that hold* 
ing the conference in the Russian capital would overcoine Russiaif ftUI* 
picions of Britain and the United States. He also proposed that he, MotO'* 
tov and I meet at a place to be designated by me. 

I replied on April 17 that I would give consideration to Moscow il 
the meeting place for the exchange of views on the international organ 
tion. Molotov had, however, agreed along with Eden and me at Moscow 
that exchanges of views should take place in Washington in the first tfl* 
stance, and it was but natural that Washington became the eventUAl 
choice for the conference. 

We now drew up an outline ^f the provisions to be contained In A 
proposed charter, which, dated April 24, 1944, embodied the concluiioni 
upon which we had been able to agree up to that point. We suggested All 
Executive Council consisting of the four major nations and four otheft 
elected by the General Assembly for annual terms, to have primary rp* 
sponsibility for the maintenance of international security and peace. 

This draft recommended that the Council should make decisiona hy 
a majority vote—including the concurring votes of all permanent mfftl* 
bers—on four categories of questions. These were: the final teriM of mU 
tlement of disputes; the regulation of armaments and armed forcea; ill# 
determination of threats to the peace, of breaches of the peace, and of rtf 
obstructing measures for the maintenance of security and peace; and ihi 
institution and application of measures of enforcement. 
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Other decisions would be taken by a simple majority vote. In this 
respect we were resolved to avoid the unhappy experience of the League 
of Nations, whose decisions required a unanimous vote of all members. 
Any member of the Council had the right in our plan to abstain from 
voting, but that nation would still be bound by the decision. 

In previous drafts we had provided that the vote of a member of the 
Council directly involved in a dispute would not be counted, but this 
we dropped in our draft of April 24, leaving the whole question open. 
Our experts differed on this point, some maintaining that the veto power 
should not be impaired and others that the ends of justice would not be 
served by permitting a nation to vote in a case to which it was a party. 
We decided to leave the question for future consideration. 

To maintain security, our draft stipulated that the members of the 
international organization should undertake to supply forces and facilities 
when needed, at the call of the Executive Council. An agreement govern¬ 
ing the number and kind of forces and facilities to be supplied would be 
concluded among the member states at the earliest possible moment after 
the organization came into existence. 

Our draft assigned a wide range of important duties to the General 
Assembly. Among other functions, this body would, on its own initiative 
or on request of a member state, make reports on and recommendations 
for the peaceful adjustment of any situation or controversy which it 
deemed likely to impair the general welfare. It would assist the Executive 
Council, upon the latter’s request, in enlisting the cooperation of all 
fltates in questions of peace and security. It would elect the nonpermanent 
members of the Executive Council and judges of the International Court 
of Justice. 

We made provision in the draft for economic and social activities by 
the organization and for a possible system of trusteeship. 

A president of the general international organization was also pro¬ 
vided for by this draft, although the drafters had reservations as to the 
advisability of the provision. The president of the organization—“a person 
of widely recognized eminence”—^would be elected by the General Assem¬ 
bly, on the nomination of the Executive Council. He would serve for two 
years, would act as chairman of the Executive Council, and would be free 
to take part in the deliberations as representing the general interests and 
purposes of the organization, though without the right to vote. He would 
open each new session of the General Assembly and preside until the elec¬ 
tion of its president. 
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We likewise provided for a director general of the organization, who 
would be its chief administrative officer. He would be elected by the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly with the concurrence of the Executive Council. 

I now submitted this draft in great confidence to three of the 
ablest .men in America, and probably among the best qualified to pass on 
the questions involved. They were Charles Evans Hughes, former Chief 
Justice of the United States, who had been the Republican candidate for 
the Presidency in 1916 and later served as Secretary of State; John 
Davis, Democratic candidate for the Presidency in 1924, and Nathan L. 
Miller, formerly Republican Governor of New York State. They were all 
eminent broad-gauge lawyers. Myron C. Taylor acted as intermediary 
between us. 

After they had studied the document, I had two long conferences with 
Mr. Hughes, and had luncheon with Mr. Davis and Mr. Miller together, 
All three signified their approval of the draft while making some useful 
suggestions. 

By this time we had held three international conferences on collater 
problems and another was in course of preparation. These were the Food 
and Agriculture Conference at Hot Springs, Virginia, in May and June^ 
1943; the Relief and Rehabilitation Conference at Atlantic City in No* 
vember and December, 1943; the International Labor Conference 
Philadelphia in April, 1944; and the Monetary and Financial Conferenoi 
at Bretton Woods scheduled for July, 1944. 

The State Department was not the leading department in these con* 
ferences, but we of necessity had to negotiate with other nations for their 
organization and operation, and many officials of the Department took pari 
in them. The conducting of these conferences was in the hands of Iho 
chiefs of other departments, along with their associates and the delegatei 
of other governments. Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, con¬ 
ferred with me at length before the Philadelphia Labor Conference, and 
we agreed on policy and procedure. 

These conferences arrived at valuable decisions on food supply, on 
relief, on the improvement of labor standaids, and on the creation of tin 
international monetary fund and an international bank. To us at thft 
State Department they had the additional value of serving as a baromt'lpf 
of the degree of cooperation we could expect from the other United Na¬ 
tions in the establishment of the postwar security organization. They 
were a rehearsal for the later, much more important conference on the 
United Nations organization itself. 


PLANNING INTENSIFIES 


It seemed to us wise to hold these conferences in advance of the 
conferences that would determine the structure of the United Nations or¬ 
ganization. In general, they embraced concrete problems such as food, 
relief, and money on which the United States individually was in position 
to be of great material assistance. These propositions were less contro¬ 
versial than some of those involved in the establishment of an interna¬ 
tional security organization. I realized that we had to prove to the people 
of the occupied areas that the major nations were taking steps regarding 
the postwar world and the handling of the immediate problems of relief, 
reconstruction, and credits. I felt that we had to convince them that we 
meant to implement the Four-Nation Declaration, that we were advance 
proponents for an orderly postwar world to the degree that programs 
could be developed during the war itself, and that cooperation among the 
United Nations did not rest solely on winning the war but also on plan¬ 
ning for the postwar. 

These preliminary conferences served to bring the United Nations 
together in detailed discussion, to show them the possibilities of working 
out problems through mutual debate and concession, and to get them 
accustomed to working with one another. 

The discussions concerning the formation of a United Nations secur¬ 
ity organization, however, embraced security problems which involved 
special responsibilities on the part of the four major powers that would 
have to provide the force to keep the peace. It was not therefore possible 
to envisage a general conference of the United Nations on this objective 
until a basis of agreement had been reached among the four major nations. 

The time had now come for us to approach the three others, Russia, 
Britain, and China, so that concrete steps could be taken toward the crea¬ 
tion of the new‘organization. But before going to the houses of others we 
had to make sure that our own house was in order. We first had to be cer¬ 
tain that Congress was with us, lest the tragedy of the League of Nations 
occur again. 
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JUST AT THE TIME when our formative work in preparing' 
for a United Nations organization was forging ahead in 1944, this nation 
was thrown again into a presidential campaign. After years of striving to 
maintain our foreign policy on a nonpartisan basis, it seemed to me im¬ 
perative to concentrate during this presidential year on an effort to keep 
the discussions concerning the postwar organization out of politics. If that 
organization became a political issue it might well suffer the fate of the 
League of Nations in the Senate in 1919. 

As a member of the Executive Committee of the Democratic Na¬ 
tional Committee during the years prior to 1928, I had made a special 
effort to observe the efficacy of various peace arrangements. This under¬ 
lined to me the crucifying consequences of injecting partisan politics into 
any peace movement. 

As a result, ever since my entry into the State Department in 1935 ,1 
had taken numerous steps to prevent politics from coming into the De¬ 
partment and our foreign policies. My endeavors to achieve nonpartiMU* 
ship in foreign affairs went along two lines. The first was to keep foreign 
relations from becoming a battleground of politics. The second wai to 
keep related domestic issues that dovetailed with foreign affairs from 
being dragged onto the same battleground. This was particularly true of * 
the trade agreements program, where I sought the support of both partie«» ‘ 
and where both assistance and opposition to the program frequently 
departed from party lines. » 

I had also gone out of my way to maintain friendly relations with the 
Legislative Branch of the Government, to consult with Senators, Repil* 
sentatives, and other leading members of both major parties, as well nfl 
with editors and writers, and to keep them as fully informed as possible^ 
Following the outbreak of war in Europe on September r, 1939 ,1 intenri* 
fied this practice, and I heightened it still more following Pearl Harb<)r« 

I made Assistant Secretary of State Breckinridge Long the liaison officflf 
between the State Department and Congress, with the task of keeping In 
touch with Republican as well as Democratic Senators and Repreaentn’* 
tives..His broad political experience of several decades was of great vnlutf 
to us. Then in 1944 I determined to bring our nonpartisan practice, (d It 
head. 
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The President was fully behind me in my efforts to maintain cordial 
relations with the House and Senate, particularly their committees deal¬ 
ing with foreign affairs, but he was skeptical that I could achieve a 
nonpartisan agreement with the Republicans which they would keep. He 
had expressed this skepticism to me when I began calling in Republican 
Congressional leaders and going over our foreign policy with them in 
detail. When I made the agreement of August, 1944^ with the Republican 
leaders that the world organization and the necessity for United States 
participation in it should not form a battleground of the 1944 campaign, 
as I shall narrate later, he again said he was skeptical. I asked why. He 
said in effect: ‘'You’ll see. They won’t keep the agreement. They’ll make 
a campaign out of foreign affairs.” 

Nevertheless, he was not opposed to my making the nonpartisan ap-: 
proach, and I accordingly went ahead. 

I was trying strongly to keep Congress, and the country as well, 
fully in the picture in international agreements. I had spoken to a joint 
session of Congress following my return from the Moscow Conference. In 
the autumn of 1943, i^ter the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Agreement was reached with forty-three other nations, members of the 
Senate objected to the accord being promulgated as an executive agree¬ 
ment rather than as a treaty. My associates thereupon met with a sub¬ 
committee of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations to rewrite the 
agreement so that it could be submitted to both branches of Congress as 
part of a joint resolution of authority for appropriations. 

On January 30, 1944, I appeared on a radio program with Senators 
Connally and Vandenberg, Speaker Sam Rayburn and Long, with Richard 
Harkness representing the public. I was then able to say that Rayburn, 
Connally, Vandenberg, and I were in complete agreement that effective 
cooperation in foreign affairs between the Executive and Legislative 
branches of the government was indispensable. 

Two months later our close contact with the Senate acquired a more 
specific character. On March 22 I made a two-hour appearance before 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations in executive session. Senator 
"Fom Connally, chairman of the committee, and fourteen other Senators 
were present. With them I went very frankly through the whole gamut 
of our foreign relations, from Russia to Argentina. 

I concluded by saying that the-State Department had been working 
on postwar plans for more than two years, and it was now ready to confer 
further with the committee on a number of these topics, especially an 
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international organization to maintain peace and security. I suggested 
that the committee name Iwo or three Democrats and two or three Re¬ 
publicans to di^uss these matters informally at the State Department. I 
emphasized the need for cooperation between the Legislative and Execu¬ 
tive Branches in dealing with important problems relating to the war and 
the peace to come, and I remarked that in some respects I had had to 
work harder toward maintaining harmony within our nation than toward 
maintaining harmony between nations. 

The committee accepted my invitation and named four Democratic 
and four Republican members as a special committee to confer with me 
from time to time. They were Senators Connally, Barkley, George, Gillette^ 
Vandenberg, La Follette, White, and Austin. Connally and Vandenberg 
both gave powerful support to an international movement to preserve 
peace, and each was to render immense service toward the future Uni led 
Nations organization. Generally it was a notable group of Senators and 
Congressional leaders with whom I conferred from time to time during 
this period. Outstanding in ability, they backed the creation of a security 
organization in the most enthusiastic spirit. 

We held our first meeting, in my office, on April 25. I made it clear 
at the outset that this was an entirely informal meeting, and each one 
present could feel entirely free and easy, and no one would be requested 
to express an opinion, much less assume obligations, unless he wished* 1 
then set forth the main points in our draft of the proposed postwar 
security organization. I emphasized that for nearly two years the work of 
study and preparation, and finally of drawing up first drafts, had been 
carried forward by the State Department under the leadership of the 
President, and that outstanding petsons and officials in the Governmen 
in the two Houses of Congress, and in the country, had been fully con¬ 
sulted on each important question under examination. I mentioned the 
names of Senators White, Austin, Connally, George, and Thomas, and 
Congressmen Bloom and Eaton, among other Members of Congress, who 
had sat in on meetings with us for nearly a year and had contributed thelf 
impressions and slants of opinion. 

“The United States,’^ I added, “has a tremendous responsibility both 
of leadership and of preparing a plan that will be workable. Therefore wr 
are obliged to proceed in a spirit of mutual concession and avoid long 
drawn-out consideration especially of details and controversies. Otherwijio 
Russia, Great Britain, and other countries will soon decide that we are 
not able to function any more than we did in 1920.’’ 
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I thereupon handed each Senator, in strict confidence, a copy of our 
draft for a United Nations organization, along with related documents. I 
suggested that we meet soon again to exchange views so that, if we could 
get sufficient agreement, we might then in confidence give copies to the 
British, Russians, and Chinese, and thus our proposal, along with our 
proffered leadership, would be safeguarded, and delay avoided. The Sena¬ 
tors agreed to meet with me the following Tuesday. 

I informed them that I had given this document to three men whom 
I described as being among the ablest and best qualified in America to 
pass on the plan advanced. I did not give their names, but they were the 
three I mentioned in the preceding chapter. Two of them were Re¬ 
publicans, 

During our discussion, I said that unless the large nations such as 
Russia, Great Britain, China, and the United States promptly assumed 
broad responsibilities as we came to them, it would be easy to delay until 
it w^as too late to organize peoples and governments behind a suitable 
postwar program. This was especially true if we waited until chaotic 
conditions arose among peoples at the conclusion of the fighting. 

I stressed the necessity for unity especially among the United States, 
Russia, and Great Britain, if this postwar international undertaking were 
to succeed. Malcontents in this country, I pointed out, were doing their 
best to drive Russia out of the international movement by constant attacks 
and criticisms largely about minor incidents or acts. Unless it was possible 
to prevail upon newspapers, commentators, and columnists to refrain 
from this line of activity which during the past two months had greatly 
confused the mind of the public with regard to the more essential phases 
of the postwar situation, it would be difficult for any international under¬ 
taking, such as that offered by us, to succeed. I was also appealing to all 
Russian officials with whom I came into contact to refrain from similar 
activities against us from their side. 

We faced three pivotal questions, I said. The first was to keep Russia 
solidly in the international movement. The second was to develop an alert 
and informed public opinion in support of the program proposed. And 
the third was to keep the entire undertaking out of domestic politics. 

That evening I telegraphed the President, who was resting in South 
Carolina, and summarized the meeting for him. I said that the Senators 
seemed intensely interested, and that, at the end of the meeting the 
atmosphere was good. 

When the eight Senators met with me again, on May 2, they had read 
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and digested the draft for the United Nations organization. I said I had 
done most of the talking a^ the previous meeting, and now wondered if 
they had any comments to make. 

A major point was quickly raised, as one of the Senators said he 
desired to know whether we should have a good or a bad peace agreement 
before he could commit himself finally to an agency to keep the peace. 

Knowing that this was an important question probably on the mindi 
of others as well, I commented that the Senate would of course pass on 
the peace treaties and therefore would itself have much to do with the 
adoption of a good or a bad peace, I then asked what we should do if the 
peace agreement were not quite to our notion. Would we abandon all idea 
of an organization to keep the peace, or would we proceed with determini* 
tion—as the statesmen did in bringing about the adoption of the Consti¬ 
tution amidst every difficulty—to perfect the peace and, if necessary, to 
develop further and perfect further the proposed organization to keep'the 
peace? What would have happened, I inquired, if our Revolutionary 
statesmen had become discouraged because the outlook ahead for the 
preservation of freedom was not just what they desired, and if, in conse- 
quence, they had failed to establish the Government'—which effort had, in 
fact, almost failed? 

Later in the discussion I asked the Senator if he were opposed to 
perfecting the present postwar organization proposal until he first ascer¬ 
tained whether we were to have a good or a bad peace. He instantly said 
that not for a moment would he fail to cooperate to perfect the documenti 

Another Senator wondered about the necessity for some organisation 
to keep the peace before the final peace agreement. I replied that originally 
we had discussed the creation of a temporary peace organization not very 
different from the proposed postwar organization, but that for numeroui 
reasons this had not been practical. Moreover, under the Four-Natlon 
Declaration of Moscow, the four major nations—Russia, Great Britallli 
China, and the United States—^were already committed to consult with 
one another and, as occasion required, with any other nations that might 
be necessary, with a view to joint action for the maintenance of peace and 
security until the permanent peace organization was finally establlihed 
and became a going concern, irrespective of when the peace treaties might 
be concluded. 

When we met again, on May 12, the view was again expressed that 
it would be unjust to the American people to commit them to support¬ 
ing a peace that to them might be odious, and that it therefore would be 
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well to see more fully the nature of the peace before any final commit¬ 
ments were made on the proposed postwar organization. 

I argued that, if we should halt our forward movement in support of 
the postwar organization proposal, the remainder of the world would 
promptly conclude that we had surrendered our leadership in the situation. 
The small nations, which were looking mainly to us for leadership and 
for the championship of the basic principles involved, would at once 
become utterly discouraged. We should also run the grave risk in this 
country of bringing about a schism between the two great political parties 
on the question whether we should halt our forward movement to develop 
and secure tentative approval first from Members of Congress, next from 
the three other large nations, and finally from the smaller nations. 

“A good peace,” I continued, “will be much facilitated by keeping 
alive the beneficial and softening doctrines and policies contained in the 
Atlantic Charter, the Moscow Four-Nation Declaration, and the Connally 
Resolution. Otherwise, when the fighting is over, there will be no program 
halfway perfected even tentatively; our leadership will be gone; and each 
country will already be preparing to hoe its own row in the future. This 
Government, however, acting through the Senate, can probably prevent a 
bad peace, and, failing that, will have nothing to do with it. We will not 
fail for the reason that we shall be supported by the small nations and 
probably by most of the large nations.” 

One of the Senators, strongly supporting my position, emphasized 
that we were concerned about furnishing leadership and basic programs 
tliat would include the preservation of peace and world order under law, 
und would be most helpful in avoiding what some of the other Senators 
called a possible bad peace. He added that, if the peace should prove 
bad, we would not stand for it for a moment, and that naturally and 
Inevitably both the peace treaty and the organization now proposed to 
keep the peace would all go down in a crash together, I added, “And 
automatically.” 

But another Senator argued on the other side, saying that at this time 
it would be impossible to get ratification by the Senate of our document 
without some definite assurance that it would not be used to protect and 
perpetuate a bad peace. 

t replied that, by going forward and advocating our proposal, along 
with the Atlantic Charter, the Four-Nation Declaration, and the Connally 
Resolution—this Government furnishing the leadership—we should greatly 
facilitate the working out of a good peace rather than a bad peace. 
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This question of obtaining a good peace before founding the inter* 
national organization seemed rivaled in importance to the Senators by the i 
question of the veto power of the major nations on the Council. Thei^' 
question rose when a Senator said he thought it would be a serious defecfc! 
to let any one of the major nations kill a righteous proposal by interposing, 
its veto. 

“The veto power/’ I replied, “is in the document primarily on accouiltr[ 
of the United States. It is a necessary safeguard in dealing with a new and ' 
untried world arrangement. Without it the United States would not hav® 
anywhere near the popular support for the postwar organization as with ! 
it in, any more so perhaps than in 1920. We might as well recognize that 
this is about the best that can be done as a beginning, and that it would 
be inadvisable to throw out this veto power for each of the four largf 
nations, and especially the United States. We should not forget that this 
veto power is chiefly for the benefit of the United States in the light of thl 
world situation and of our own public opinion. We cannot move any 
faster than an alert public opinion in perfecting a permanent peac# 
organization, but we should not be deterred for an instant from pursuinf 
the sole course that is open, the alternative being international cbaol 
such as we have had heretofore.” 

I said that from the very outset of our work to develop a basic plan 
for permanent world peace and order we had faced at every turn tho 
realization that it would be unavoidably necessary at the beginning to 
rely chiefly on the three or four major nations. This meant, in the light 
of our disastrous experience with the peace movement following the Firit 
World War, that we had to adopt provisions of a world organizatkm 
acceptable to these nations. * 

As for our own country, we recalled the insistent demand made In 
Woodrow Wilson’s period for veto privileges in the League of Nationii 
Bitter opposition had been raised to the United States’ entry into the 
League on the basis of erroneous assumptions that, if we became a member 
of the League, the Covenant allowed an agency of the League to give 
orders to our military forces in preserving peace. The biggest stumbling 
block that sent the Wilson movement in support of the League to utter 
destruction in 1920 was the argument over this point, and no other 
political controversy during our time had been accompanied by mure 
deep-seated antagonism. The hint in 1919—however false it was — thiit 
we were in any sense surrendering or impairing Congress’s prerogative Iti 
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declare war or the President’s prerogative to direct the movements of our 
armed forces proved fatal. I had not forgotten this fact. 

My associates and I had carefully sounded out opinion on this ques¬ 
tion as it related to our own world organization proposal. We readily 
discovered that on this particular point there was not a chance for us to 
make any advance with a large number of leading members of^ both 
Houses of Congress and with many influential groups and persons in the 
country. We felt that real time would be necessary to improve and perfect 
a completed world peace structure that would function effectively and 
satisfactorily to all. The veto, which had been held up by some as a 
kind of scarecrow, could unquestionably in our opinion be later placed on 
a milder basis, becoming less and less an impediment as time went on. We 
considered time and patience to be absolutely necessary. 

In all the discussions with my associates in postwar planning, two 
important conditions had been understood and repeatedly stated in con¬ 
nection with the veto. The first was that none of the permanent members 
of the Council would exercise its right of veto capriciously or arbitrarily. 
It would call this power forth only on a matter of the gravest concern to 
itself, never on secondary matters and never in a way to prevent thorough 
discussion of any issue. The veto would be exercised in the same broad, 
cooperative spirit that pervaded the preparatory efforts of the major 
nations leading toward the creation of the United Nations. It is obvious 
that the provision was universally intended to aid and facilitate the 
maintenance of permanent peace by the security organization. Naturally 
the entire spirit of any such qualification, intended to be liberalized as 
rapidly as public opinion would permit, in no sense contemplated the 
exercise of the privilege except in instances of first importance. 

The second condition was that we were thinking largely of the 
application of the veto power to military or other means of compulsion. 
We recalled that this had been the chief bone of contention in connection 
with the League Covenant. In conferring upon the proposed Council the 
authority to control and direct at least some of the military forces of 
member nations to any point where the Council believed the exercise of 
force was required, we also had to give the major nations that would fur¬ 
nish such force the right of veto. It was our thought, therefore, that the 
main focus of the veto would be military and other means of exercising 
force, such as economic sanctions, and not the numerous other issues that 
were certain to come before the Council. 

What we were proposing was a substantial advance over the League 
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system, in which every nation had veto powers both in the Assembly and 
in the Council. Under our proposal the veto requirement would be com¬ 
pletely eliminated from the work of the Assembly and would be retained 
in the Council for the major nations in connection with the discharge of 
their special responsibility to keep the peace. 

A Senator expressed his deep concern over the veto power in the 
hands of the four major nations on the Council. This, he said, constituted 
a weakness and also a discrimination against the small nations. 

I commented that these four nations would not take on all the 
responsibilities of keeping the peace if the smaller nations which made 
but small contributions were given practical control over the administra** 
tion of policy in connection with the use of force. There was no possible 
way, I said, to initiate this organization except by each of the large 
nations on the Council retaining the veto power in connection with the 
use of fordfe or sanctions. I added that France, too, might be given a seat 
on the Council with the veto power. But, no matter how many addifcioni 
might be made to the Council, both with and without the veto power, our 
Government would not remain there for a day without retaining its veto 
power. The beginning had to be made on this rather narrow basis, with 
the hope and expectation that, as time went on and the merits and 
benefits of this organization revealed themselves, the base of the organi¬ 
zation could be broadened in many desirable ways and by unanimoui 
consent. 

In our discussions both on the question of a good and a bad peact 
and on the veto power, it was obvious that some of the Senators wer® 
worried over the position Russia would occupy after the war. 

“Inevitably,’’ I said, “we all have to recognize that no great world 
movement sufficient to preserve law and order in international affairs can 
be set on foot fully developed at the outset. Nations will make mistakei| 
and we have to reason and plead with each other to refrain from such 
mistakes and undertake to educate each other toward that end. It would 
be unspeakably disastrous if we became discouraged at the outset over 
every little error, or even a single large mistake of some one country, and 
abandoned the whole peace and welfare of the world. This is a problem 
that will test the ability, patience, unity, and determination of the peace¬ 
ful nations and their peoples, both jointly and severally.” 

One Senator inquired pointedly whether Russia really desired to go 
forward with us and the other United Nations in the proposed movement 
of international cooperation. I replied that not only while I was in Molf 
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cow, but at all times up to this day, Marshal Stalin and Molotov and 
their associates had quickly made clear to any inquirer their unqualified 
desire to become full-fledged associates in the international cooperation 
movement. 

“Our customs and manners,” I said, “are about as mysterious to 
Russia as hers are to us. Time and patience are indispensable if our 
peoples are to become acquainted and learn to understand each other. 
Such understanding is absolutely necessary if we are to avoid acts and 
utterances on the part of both Governments which in themselves con¬ 
stitute errors. We simply must not quarrel with each other, but we must 
patiently point out the full facts and circumstances and their significance 
and plead with each other to abandon any acts or utterances not entirely 
in harmony with the basic principles of the international cooperation 
movement. All these principles and policies are so beneficial and appealing 
to the sense of justice, of right, and of the well-being of free peoples 
everywhere that in the course of a few years the entire international 
machinery should be working fairly satisfactorily. Of course, some years 
will be necessary to perfect and broaden and otherwise develop such a 
political, economic, and peace structure.” 

The Senators were of course keenly interested in the respective 
jurisdictions and authorities of Congress and the Executive in relation to 
the proposed United Nations organization. My view was asked on Con¬ 
gressional and Executive authority in relation to a major use of force. I 
replied that I felt that the President alone should have the authority to 
(leal with minor breaches of the peace or threatened breaches, keeping 
Congress fully informed at every stage. No other course, I thought, was 
practical, because there were threatened breaches of the peace almost 
every week of the year in some part of the world or other. My position 
was that major breaches of the peace meant war rather than police action. 
In which event the prerogative of Congress to declare war would be com¬ 
pletely safeguarded. 

A question was then asked whether the proposed treaty, whereby 
each member of the organization would allocate armed forces to keep the 
peace, would be submitted to the Senate for its advice and consent. I 
replied in the affirmative, which seemed to satisfy the group. 

A Senator remarked that he was under the impression that our pro¬ 
posal was to complete a document as quickly as possible, and then secure 
unconditional and unqualified ratification by the Senate before the war 
ended. 
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I recalled to him that it required more than a year to negotiate the 
supposedly simple UNRRA agreement with some thirty-five nations, 
although that was a mere proposal to distribute money for nothing and 
most of it was to come from this Government. Judging from this, 1 
went on, we need not assume that we could go forward with these 
tentative-plans for informal discussions, first with Congress, then with 
the three other major nations, and finally with the more than thirty 
smaller nations, and get the document ready for a final draft without much | 
delay. Our main purpose, I added, had not been so much to complete and 
ratify the proposal within a given time, as to carry forward the whole 
undertaking with the idea that, as time went on, there might occur a 
gradual evolution in its terms that would prove suitable for final approval 
by all the nations. 

I also remarked that, from time to time, persons came to my office to 
suggest the vital importance of postponing consideration of the postwar 
organization document until after the November election, since it was SO 
essential that it be kept out of domestic politics. To this I was replying 
that, much as we all desired to keep it oul of politics, I considered It 
impossible to postpone consideration until after election. One reason wu 
that such a step would itself be calculated to get the whole matter into 
politics, thereby causing demands to go up all over this country' and In 
other countries to know what we were fighting for, and especially what 
plans and agencies we had in mind, if any, to preserve peace and world 
order under law in the postwar world. And such demands could not bf 
resisted. 

A Senator, recalling that our Revolutionary statesmen provided that 
the Constitution should take effect*when nine States had ratified it, aiked 
how the peace organization proposal would go into effect, 

I replied that there was literally no way to institute this 
tional movement of cooperation to keep the peace except under the leader* 
ship and on the initiative of the four large nations which were of necesilty 
virtually fighting the war alone and would furnish almost all the forci td 
keep the peace. Therefore, this movement depended on the ability and 
willingness of the four chief nations to work together. No two of the thru# 
great powers—Russia, Great Britain, and the United States— I concluded, 
would undertake another world peace organization with one of them omil* 
ted, after the failure of the League of Nations when one of the great 
countries was missing. 

An inquiry was then made whether it would not be wise to havf 
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regional organizations each select a member of the Council of the United 
Nations organization, along with the five other members to be selected by 
the Assembly. I replied that we were not quite in harmony with Mr. 
Churchiirs suggested regional federation idea, which would build a world 
structure in the form of regional organizations, with a common head at 
the top. 

We felt, I said, that it would be more practical for the nations resi¬ 
dent in given areas to agree in advance to join with their sister nations in 
the same region just as soon as they discovered a breach or threatened 
breach of the peace, at the same time keeping in close touch with the 
Executive Council and notifying it of their efforts to ward off breaches 
of or threats to the peace. This would be their function, I pointed out, 
rather than the erection of regional structures clothed with jurisdiction 
and authority that would extend into the very head office of the organiza¬ 
tion; namely, the Executive Council, The Assembly would no doubt select 
Its nominees for the Council on a geographical basis. 

I informed the Senators at our meeting on May 12 that the three 
eminent jurists to whom I had submitted the document for their opinion 
had all three approved it in its essentials as practical and workable and 
ns representing a good approach to the conditions to be dealt with. 

The Senators all agreed at this meeting that we should go forward 
with our postwar proposal. Generally they said they looked with favor on 
our postwar organization draft as a document calculated to meet the views 
of the American public, and were strongly in favor of carrying it forward. 
'I'hey said they were willing for me to bring it now to the attention of the 
other large nations. 

As the meeting ended,'they said they would confer among themselves 
with regard to their issuing a statement that our document was suitable 
fr<)m their viewpoint and to my taking early steps to get it before the three 
other governments. But when we met again, on May 29, they were forced 
lo say that, although they had tried to agree on a statement that might be 
addressed to me and given to the press, it had been impossible to reach 
jin agreement on the wording. 

Knowing that the prime difficulty in arriving at that agreement was 
the continued anxiety of a couple of them over the possibility that a bad 
pr:ice treaty would be signed which the international organization would 
have to uphold and administer, I reopened the question. I said I felt that 
no rational person in any civilized country would for a moment favor pre¬ 
serving a peace that was not worth preserving. There were numerous 
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advantages, however, I added, in not fixing at this time an inflexible date^ 
tied in with the peace trea/y, for the going into effect of the postwar secu¬ 
rity organization. That organization, if perfected in advance, would be of 
great help in bringing about a better peace than might otherwise be thft^ 
case, and hence in avoiding a bad peace. 

The fighting, I went on, might continue in some parts of the world 
for one, two, or four years, during which time it might be desirable to put 
the security organization into operation. Repeating that there was a tre^ 
mendous demand on the part of peoples to know what their respectivil 
governments were planning to do to preserve peace after the war, I said^ 
that to announce a broad condition dependent upon the conclusion of a 
peace treaty would seriously handicap the whole movement. 

I therefore suggested that-we might state in aii announcement that wa 
were all unanimously against establishing and preserving a bad peace. We 
could state further that the present draft plan would be presented to other 
governments and that, when an informal plan had been completed and 
tentatively and informally agreed upon, the Senators, the President, and 
I and others would confer as to when and in what circumstances the post¬ 
war security plans would be put into effect. 

A Senator thereupon restated a belief he had expressed before, which 
he said had been accentuated by reading several articles in a nationil 
magazine; namely, that secret agreements existed between the President 
and the heads of other large nations. The peace organization, he said, wai ri 
so tied in with the peace treaty itself that it could not be considertJlfi^ 
separately. Any further consideration of the security organization should 
be accompanied by a reservation on the part of the Senators to the effect 
that they should await the full development of the peace terms to see 
whether they were good or bad. 

Another Senator asked me whether reports were true that regional 
federations had been secretly agreed to for Europe by the Presideiit, 
Stalin, and Churchill. 

I replied that I knew of no such agreements. 

I then informed the Senators that I must forthwith issue a statement 
telling of our intention to proceed with discussions with foreign Govern¬ 
ments. The President and I had agreed that my conversations with the 
Senators had brought us enough agreement and support to permit us to 
take the next step—to set in motion a direct exchange of views among 
the United States, Russia, Britain, and China. I accordingly read to the 
Senators the statement, which I released later in the day. This said: 
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“The first phase of the informal conversations with the eight Sena¬ 
tors has been concluded. We had frank and fruitful discussions on the 
general principles, questions, and plans relating to the establishment of 
an international peace and security organization in accordance with the 
principles contained in the Moscow Four-Nation Declaration, the Con- 
nally Resolution, and other similar declarations made in this country. 
I am definitely encouraged and am ready to proceed, with the approval 
of the President, with informal discussions on this subject with Great 
Britain, Russia, and China, and then with governments of other United 
Nations.’’ 

The statement added that meanwhile I would also have discussions 
with leaders of both parties in Congress, and with others. The door of 
nonpartisanship, I said, would continue to be wide open at the State De¬ 
partment, especially when any phase of the planning for a postwar secu¬ 
rity organization was under consideration. 

Thus ended the first chapter of my conversation with the Senators. 
I did not accomplish all I had hoped for, but we had achieved much. The 
Senators were in agreement on the necessity for an international organi¬ 
zation to keep the peace, on the importance of the United States’ becoming 
a member thereof, on the general lines of the draft of the organization 
which we had prepared, and on the advisability of going ahead to perfect 
the draft and of placing it before the other major nations. Furthermore, 
the Senators were convinced of my sincerity in wishing to keep the United 
Nations organization out of domestic politics, and generally they appeared 
willing to adopt the same position. They also seemed impressed by our 
willingness to give them all the information in our possession on the full 
breadth of our foreign policy and on our thoughts with regard to the post¬ 
war organization. Only one difficulty, which could still become serious, 
remained—the insistence of two Senators on a reservation concerning a 
good peace treaty. The other points that seemed principally to interest 
I he Senators were the questions of sovereignty, involving the veto; of the 
Executive’s authority in connection with the international organization; 
of avoiding the creation of a superstate; and of the role of small nations 
In the organization, 

I held a meeting of leading Representatives of both parties in my 
office on June 2. Attending were Speaker Sam Rayburn, John W. McCor¬ 
mack, Majority Leader; Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Minority Leader; Sol 
liloom, chairman of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs; Charles A. 
Eaton, ranking Republican member of the committee; Robert Ramspeck, 
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and Leslie C. Arends. I handed each one a copy of our draft of the pro* I 
posed United Nations org^ization, and I covered with them virtually the | 
same ground as during my first conference with the eight Senators. With ] 
the Representatives the discussion did not become as involved as with tho 
Senators. J 

Senators Ball, Burton, Hatch, and Hill having asked for a meetiuf 
with me to obtain information concerning the proposed postwar organiz*i 
tion, I met with them in my office on June 22. Although I did not giv® 
them copies of our draft of the organization, I went over with them gen* 
erally the points that had been discussed during my meetings with |hl 
eight Senators from the Committee on Foreign Relations. ) 

Meantime Assistant Secretary of State Breckinridge Long, wQrkin| j 
on my behalf, was conducting quiet campaign to induce the Democratic' j 
and Republican national conventions to adopt planks favoring the inter* ! 
national organization. He was materially assisted by Secretaries SUmsoA' ^ 
and Knox, by Myron Taylor, Will Hays, and the Senators with whom 
I had been conferring. When the platforms of both major parties came out 
with planks supporting the creation of an international organization to |j 
maintain the peace, of which the United States would be a member, I felt 1 
greatly encouraged. j 

As a result of all my discussions with Senators and Representatiyipi 
and of the action taken at the conventions, I now had more than a rea¬ 
sonable assurance that the presidential campaign of 1944? however bitterly 
it might be fought on domestic issues, would not make the postwar organi¬ 
zation a gage of battle. 


120: Dumbarton Oaks 


MY EXCHANGES OF VIEWS with the Senators having 
achieved sufficiently satisfactory results, I was ready to proceed with an 
approach to Britain, Russia, and China. Accordingly I asked British Am¬ 
bassador Halifax and Russian Ambassador Gromyko to come to my office 
on Memorial Day, May 30, 1944- It was a fitting occasion on which to 
begin a further stage of the movement to prevent another war. 

I informed them in detail of the conversations I had been having with 
the Senators and outlined our attitude toward the postwar security 
problem. I said I was now ready to proceed with informal talks with the 
British and the Russians. I asked them to request their Governments to 
fix a date, as early as convenient, for these conferences to begin. I said we 
would be ready as soon as they were. 

I then made, through them, a very earnest appeal to their Govern¬ 
ments to let China take part in the conferences. I used very much the 
same arguments I had employed at the Moscow Conference when I strug¬ 
gled to have China become a signatory to the Four-Nation Declaration. 
They promised to present this matter fully to their respective Govern¬ 
ments. 

I did not give the Ambassadors our tentative draft for the proposed 
security organization. Instead I suggested that each of the Governments 
should prepare its respective draft for consideration at the opening of the 
informal conference. 

That same day I also saw Chinese Ambassador Dr. Wei Tao-ming 
and made similar statements to him. Seemingly depressed over the general 
situation, the Ambassador said Russia was undertaking to secure more 
power and control of the Far East than anyone imagined, and mentioned 
recent diplomatic exchanges that had taken place between Russia and 
Japan. I sought in a general way to disabuse his mind as to the significance 
of this latter development. I was Convinced that Russia would go to war 
against Japan when the time came, and Stalin’s words to that effect were 
still to the forefront of my memory. In any event, I said we would handle 
the discussions on the international organization so as to take care of 
(’hina’s prestige in every way possible, and I knew this was the Presi¬ 
dent’s feeling as well as mine. 

I foresaw that Russia, still not at war with Japan, might object to 
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having China present at a conference, just as she had objected with regard 
to the Four-Nation Declaration. Accordingly, on the following day I 
telephoned British Minister Sir Ronald Campbell, in the absence of Am-- 
bassador Halifax, to make a new suggestion, I said that, if the Soviet, 
Government should not agree to China's sitting in on the conference, I 
most earnestly hoped that the British Government would be willing to sU 
in with the United States and China, and, at another time, with Russia 
and the United States—the procedure followed in the successive Cairo 
and Tehran Conferences in 1943* I made the same suggestion to Soviet 
Ambassador Gromyko and to Chinese Ambassador Wei Tao-ming. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek cabled the President on June 2 ex¬ 
pressing his gratification that we had proposed that China be included In 
the discussions. 

British Ambassador Halifax informed me on June 12 that the British 
would participate in the Washington discussions and that the permanent 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Sir Alexander Cadogan, would repre¬ 
sent Britain, After thanking him, I remarked that we had heard nothing 
from his Government about China sitting in with us, and that it would 
be calamitous if the project of bringing in the Chinese should fail. He 
agreed to take this up with his Government again. 

Halifax informed me on June 15 of the contents of a telegram from 
Eden in which the latter, repeating that he was sending Under Secretaiy 1 
Cadogan to head the United Kingdom delegation, said he hoped I would 
be on hand, and Halifax for Britain, to follow the discussions generaUy 
and take up any necessary points. 

As weeks went by without an answer from the Soviet Govemmenl 
to the invitation I extended on May 30, we instructed our Embassy 
in Moscow to urge Molotov to reply as soon as possible. 

The Soviet Charge, Alexander N, Kapustin, brought me on July g 
an aide-memoire from his Government stating its readiness to take part 
in negotiations in Washington on the basis of my suggestion of Anglo- 
American-Soviet negotiations and Anglo-American-Chinese negotiations 
separately. The Soviet Government was ready to start the negotiations 
without preliminary exchanges of documents between the Soviet, Ameri¬ 
can, and British Governments; it suggested the beginning of August for 
the conference, and said Ambassador Gromyko would be the Soviet repre¬ 
sentative. 

In this note, however, the Soviet Government sought to limit the 
scope of the negotiations. Referring to an exchange of letters it had had 
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with the British Government, the Russians wanted to postpone discussion 
on two subject headings suggested by the British. One concerned the rela¬ 
tions to be established between the economic organs and the main organ¬ 
ization. The other concerned the processes of peaceful settlement of dis¬ 
putes. The Soviets were willing to begin discussions on the other points, 
including the scope and character of the international organization and 
the procedure for establishing it; safety measures through which threats 
to peace and violations of peace could be prevented; and plans of com¬ 
bined actions. 

We replied to the Soviet aide-memoire on July 12, expressing our 
pleasure at the Soviet Government’s readiness to take part in the discus¬ 
sions in tVashington, and suggesting the date of August 2 for the opening 
meeting. We opposed, however, any idea of limiting the scope of the dis¬ 
cussions. We said that procedures for a peaceful adjustment of disputes 
must necessarily constitute an integral part of any effective scheme for an 
international organization, and we expected to stat^ fully our own views 
during the forthcoming discussions. We also said we expected fully to 
express our views on possible arrangements for territorial trusteeship and 
on the relationship of specialized economic and social agencies to the 
general organization. 

As a result of further exchanges of cables with London, Moscow, and 
Chungking, we secured British agreement to a two-phase arrangement 
for the conversations, and Russian agreement not to limit the scope of 
the discussion. Accordingly, on July 17 I publicly announced that conver¬ 
sations among the four Governments signatory to the Declaration of 
Moscow would begin in Washington probably early in August on the 
subject of an international security organization. I stated that the first 
phase of the conversations would be among the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and the Soviet Union, and that conversations among the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and China would be carried on either 
at the same time or shortly thereafter. 

Two days later I announced that the conversations would be held 
nt Dumbarton Oaks, the former home of Robert Woods Bliss, one of my 
Special Assistants who had once been our Ambassador to Argentina. He 
had conveyed Dumbarton Oaks to Harvard University, which, by arrange¬ 
ment with Under Secretary Stettinius, had made it available to us. 

By July 18 we had drawn up a new tentative draft for a proposed 
general international organization. On that day I asked British Charge 
Campbell and Russian Charge Kapustin to come to my office and handed 
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them each a copy. I informed them that we were also sending a copy for 
each of their Governments^to our Ambassadors in their respective capitals. 
Our thought, I said, was that each of the three Governments might hav« 
some weeks in which to consider these suggestions before the meeting 
opened in Washington, I added that we would be glad to have copies 
in return of any similar draft proposals that they might offer. Since our 
own communications with Chungking were better than those enjoyed by 
the Chinese Ambassador, we wirelessed a further copy direct to the 
Chinese capital, in addition to handing one to the envoy here. 

The draft I handed the envoys was essentially that which I had dis¬ 
cussed with the Senators, with one or two noteworthy changes. We now 
provided that the Executive Council should consist of eleven members 
instead of eight. We stated th^t to the four permanent members already 
mentioned France should be added when the Council found that a Govern* 
ment freely chosen by the French people had been established and was 
in effective control of the territory of the French Republic. 

Another change was the dropping of the office of President of ths 
United Nations. We had had numerous reservations ourselves on this 
provision in the April draft, and additional objections had been raised 
during our discussions following its circulation. Our chief thought was that 
an undesirable competition might ensue among leaders of nations for the 
position, and that the post might become the goal of overly ambitious mefli 

The draft specifically left open the question of voting procedure in 
the case of parties to a dispute by suggesting that provisions would need to 
be worked out to take care of cases where one or more of the permaneill 
members of the council were directly involved. 

Soviet Charge Kapustin brought me on July 20 an 
from his Government in reply to mine of July 12. The Russians said they 
did not consider it necessary to start an exchange of views with the presen* 
tation of written drafts. (This note was written before the Russians re* 
ceived our draft of July iS.) The Soviet Government thought it desirable 
in the beginning to have a more flexible basis for discussion. It felt that 
oral exchanges of views might better conduce to working out drafts of an 
international organization which in turn would serve as the basis for A 
joint draft by the three Governments. 

The Russians proposed that the Anglo-American-Russian discussions 
and the Anglo-American-Chinese discussions should be conducted not 
simultaneously but at different times, and said they would agree to any 
sequence of these cycles. 
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The date of August 14 was agreed upon for the opening session with, 
the Russians. Later, however, they informed us that they had not had 
available for study a translation of our proposals until August 4; they 
had not intended to make an advance exchange of documents and, now 
that they had received ours, they wished to have more time to study it. 
We accordingly consented to postponement to August 21. 

The President and I agreed that Under Secretary Stettinius should 
head the American delegation and be assisted by those men in and out of 
the Government who had taken a principal share in the work of postwar 
planning. These were: Isaiah Bowman, Benjamin V. Cohen, James C. 
Dunn, Henry P. Fletcher, Joseph C. Grew, Green H. Hackworth, Stanley 
K. Hornbeck, Breckinridge Long, Leo Pasvolsky, Edwin C. Wilson, Lieu¬ 
tenant General Stanley D. Embick, Major General George V. Strong, 
Major General Muir S. Fairchild, Admiral Arthur J. Hepburn, Vice Ad¬ 
miral Russell Willson, and Rear Admiral Harold C. Train. Myron C. 
Taylor was not included, being then at the Vatican. The delegates were 
aided by the outstanding staff of experts who had been working on every 
phase of the postwar planning in the State Department under Pasvolsky’s 
direction, including Alger Hiss, Harley Notter, Benjamin Gerig, and 
Durward Sandifer. This staff functioned as the international secretariat at 
the conference, serving not only the American delegation but the British, 
Russian, and Chinese delegations as well. 

When the British Delegation, headed by Under Secretary Cadogan, 
paid a courtesy call on me on August 14, Cadogan and Ambassador Hali¬ 
fax remained behind for a conversation. I brought up with them the sug¬ 
gestion Eden had made that the Foreign Ministers of the United States, 
Jiritain, and Russia should meet to discuss international matters. I re¬ 
marked that before we met, and especially before any formal agreement 
were reached on the postwar organization, it would be very important 
first to discuss steps toward conferring with the small nations, I said that 
If the four major nations should go on until they turned out to the world 
u completed document and then sent copies to the small nations in a “take 
It or leave it^’ manner, as this would be construed, it would be difficult 
to avoid serious attacks by demagogues, politicians, and uninformed 
persons. 

Cadogan and Halifax said they could see the importance of this 
suggestion, and they would take it up with Eden. 

Both the British and the Soviet Governments handed us their draft 
proposals for an international organization, the former dated July 22 and 
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the latter August 12. Fortunately so many exchanges of ideas had oc^ 
curred among us that wf were already thinking along the same baalc 
lines. As we studied the British and Russian drafts we felt that their 
ideas paralleled ours in many respects. 

On August 15 I telephoned Senators Connally and Vandenberg and* 
informed them that the British had in general accepted the prindptaij 
contained in the document which I had gone over with the eight Sent*: 
tors. I explained that th^ conversations at Dumbarton Oaks would b#!^ 
on a technical or expert level. Neither Connally nor Vandenberg expreaafid^ 
any desire to be present at the conference, but I told them I would get 14 ^ 
touch with them in case any new fundamental priticiples arose, and iQj 
any event I or one of my associates would keep them abreast of day-tO** 
day developments. I telephoned the same information to Speaker of ih%[ 
House Sam Rayburn, with the request that he pass it on to the RepreseU* \ 
tatives who had met with me on June 2. I 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau insisted that the Treasury | 
should have an observer at the conference. I took this up with the Pfeil* I 
dent who sent word to Morgenthau that this would not be possible, 

I opened the Dumbarton Oaks Conference on August 21 with in 
address in which I said it was the sacred duty of the governments of all 
peace-loving nations to make sure that international machinery be fash¬ 
ioned through which the peoples could build the peace they so deeply 
desired. 

‘Tt is generally agreed,” I said, “that any peace and security or¬ 
ganization would surely fail unless backed by force to be used ultimately 
in case of failure of all other means for the maintenance of peace. That 
force must be available promptly, in adequate measure, and with cer¬ 
tainty. The nations of the world should maintain, according to their 
capacities, sufficient forces available for joint action when necessary to 
prevent breaches of the peace.” 

I said it was the intention of the United States Government, folio#* 
ing the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, that the conclusions reached should 
be communicated to the Governments of all the United Nations and of 
other peace-loving nations and made available to the peoples of all coun¬ 
tries for public study and debate. ^ 

“The people of this country,” I said, “are now united as never before 
in their determination that the tragedy which today is sweeping the earih 
shall not recur.” 

The first several days of discussion at Dumbarton Oaks revealed that 
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Itiitrr was a very large area of agreement among the three countries on 
lltii basic principles involved and also on a number of matters of important 
iMall. 

The most important difference that developed at this time was 
whether the scope of the projected organization should include interna- 
Uunal cooperation in the economic and social fields. The British and we 
tavorecl the lodging of these important functions in the General Assembly 
ilitl In an economic and social council under its authority. We argued 
lliit economic and social cooperation was essential to the creation of con- 
illlkiiis necessary to maintain security and peace. The Russians, while 
fully recognizing the need for economic and social cooperation, believed 
Ituii these functions should be assigned to a separate organization rather 
IliJUk to a security organization. 

The tentative drafts which the British and Russians had given us in 
iilvnncc of the conference seemed to assign a relatively unimportant role 
In the Assembly, in contrast to our position that the Assembly, comprising 
nil member states, should be given real functions. This was especially 
Hue of the Soviet proposals. In the first few days of discussion the British 
niul the Russians substantially accepted our viewpoint. 

As the conference got under way I arranged that Under Secretary 
Nlelllriius should take up with the President directly, as well as with my- - 

(juestions that required decisions on high levels. Two days after the 
nuilrrciice opened, the President gave his approval to several important 
iltn Ulons I had made at a meeting with my associates in my office on 
Au|ilJit 19, two days before the Dumbarton Oaks Conference opened. One 
WitM that at this stage the Executive Council should not be given the right 
Hi Impose the terms of settlement of a dispute. This provision had seemed 
liiUiH eptable to the British and the Russians. The CounciPs fimctions, we 
n(4irrd, should be to promote peaceful settlement, to make recommenda- 
Moun to the parties to a dispute, and to settle disputes only on the re- 
qurnl of those parties. 

1 'he President also gave his approval to our new position that the 
viilrN of the nations involved in cases before the Council, including the 
Hn-n! |)owers, should not be counted in the Council’s decisions on such 
* f had decided this point on the basis of five possible methods of 
piiM vtUm which my associates had submitted to me. In the April 24 draft 
U\mM <0 the Senators and in the July 18 draft submitted to Britain, 
IliinHlri, and China, this point had been left open. The British, however. 
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had consistently argued that the votes of parties to a dispute should not 
be counted. ^ 

We believed that all the rules of civil justice provided that a persof 
involved in a dispute should not be able to cast a vote in the decision 
relating to the dispute. He should not be one of the judges or a member 
of the jury. There was still some difference of opinion among us, how«* 
ever, as to whether this abstention from voting should apply only to the 
pacific settlement of disputes in which one or more of the major natioip 
were involved, or should apply also to enforcement action. 

The President further agreed that we should accept a general pro* 
vision for a two-thirds, rather than a simple majority, vote in the Coun-^ 
cil, except for procedural decisions. This was very strongly urged by thi 
British. 

The President likewise agreed that France should be given a per* 
manent seat on the Council when she had a Government that was recof* 
nized (he said he would like to see another word than this) by the fouf 
major powers, and meantime have provisional representation without thi 
prerogatives of a permanent member. 

We felt we should also raise at this time the question of givln| 
Brazil a permanent seat. I myself felt strongly on this point, believing thll 
Brazil's size, population, and resources, along with her prospect of a grill 
future and the outstanding assistance she had rendered her sister UnltMl 
Nations, would warrant her receiving permanent membership. The Prill* 
dent was fully of the same opinion. During the following days, howeVif| 
both the British and the Russians emphatically opposed our view. 

Yet another point in which Mr. Roosevelt concurred was that n 
should oppose the inclusion of pi;ovisions for the withdrawal or su^niloil 
of members of the organization. ® 

An entirely new and startling proposal was injected into the dlwrtll* 
sions by the Soviet representative. Ambassador Gromyko, as the seirnnit 
week of the conference opened on August 28. The discussion in the stfif* 
ing committee of the conference was revolving around the question iif 
what nations should be initial members of the organization. Both ihi 
Russians and ourselves said that the members should be the United Nl* 
tions and the associated nations. However, there emerged a basic dlWW* 
ence of interpretation. We meant that the members should be all ihi 
signatories to the United Nations Declaration, together with eight nthlf 
nations that had not declared war against the Axis but had been mrili< 
rially helping the Allies in the prosecution of the war—helping more, bl 
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fact, than some of the Allies themselves. These were six Latin American 
Republics, Iceland, and Egypt, The Russians said the members should 
be the twenty-six original signatories to the United Nations Declaration, 
and they defined "'associated nations^' as being those that had signed 
the Declaration subsequently. They did not wish to include the eight 
nations we mentioned. Our discussion on this latter point was proving in¬ 
conclusive, and, in fact, the conference ended with it still unsolved. 

Suddenly, in the midst of this discussion, Ambassador Gromyko 
naid to the steering committee that all sixteen Republics composing the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics should be made initial members of 
the United Nations organization. Russia would therefore have sixteen 
votes. He left Stettinius and Cadogan breathless, but they lost no time- 
In telling him that his proposal would raise great difficulties. 

When Stettinius reported this to the President, Mr. Roosevelt said 
emphatically that the United States could under no conditions accept 
iiuch a proposal. He instructed Stettinius to explain to Gromyko that it 
would present untold complications, and that it was just as logical for 
m to ask for the admission of the forty-eight states of the Union as it 
WHS to agree to admit the sixteen Soviet Republics. 

When Stettinius reported it to me, I said I was amazed that such a. 
proposal had been made. I added that no such question had ever entered 
I lie minds of any of us in the American group who had been working on 
postwar planning. I concluded by saying I would oppose it with all my 
Nt rength. 

On August 29 Stettinius reported to Gromyko the substance of his 
conversations with the President and me and stated that it was our opin¬ 
ion that the suggestion was out of order, and that to press it at this time 
might jeopardize the success of the conference. He appealed to Gromyko 
to withdraw his suggestion and said that, if the Soviet Government had 
Hoch a thing in mind, it should more properly present it to the Council 
of the United Nations organization after the latter's creation, 

Gromyko proved most cooperative. He said he had raised the point 
merely to advise us and the British that his Government had the matter 
III mind. He agreed that there should be no further reference to it during 
the conference. Nevertheless, he indicated that on some other occasion 
hln Government would probably raise the question again. 

The fact that the Soviet Government had such a question of multi¬ 
ple membership in mind was disturbing. I accordingly asked Ambassador 
firomyko to come to see me on August 3^) which time I stated to him 
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as plainly as possible the manifold objections I saw to the .suggestion hes I 
had raised on behalf of bis Government. 

I said to him, in effect, that this proposal would “blow off the roof/’ i 
The large nations, I commented, that would have to furnish leadership 
and the military force for the organization would have no difficulty in 
getting their views listened to, whether they had one vote or many votes. 
The United States, I added, did not think to have more than one vote, 
and we nevertheless felt that our influence would enable us at all times 
to assert ourselves. 

We prepared at the State Department that same day a message on 
the subject to be sent by the President to Stalin. The President approved 
it, with the addition of a sentence saying that our position did not prejn^ 
dice later discussion of the question after the organization had been 
formed, at which time it would have full authority to deal with the 
matter. 

This question of plural Russian membership was mentioned once 
more by Gromyko toward the end of the conference, and thereafter was 
not again raised prior to my resignation in November, 1944. At no time 
did the Soviets take up with me their later request for the admission of 
the White Russian and Ukrainian Republics, to which President Roose¬ 
velt agreed at the Yalta Conference. Had they done so, I would have 
opposed it. 

In all our discussions we strove to keep this proposal absolutely 
secret. Even in our own memoranda we referred to it as the “X matter*” 
It seemed to me so explosive an issue that, if it got out, it would inevi¬ 
tably be dramatized by forces of opposition everywhere and do injury to 
Russia’s situation as well as to that of the conference. 

In my conversation with Ambassador Gromyko on August 31 I took 
up another question that was disturbing us—the Russian attitude toward 
the provision we were advocating that a member of the Council should 
not vote in a case in which it was involved. The British held this same 
view, but in the Dumbarton Oaks discussions the Russians took exactly 
the opposite position and held to it strongly, 

I presented to Gromyko all the arguments I possibly could to support 
our contention, and he promised to transmit them to his Government. 

During the same conversation I strongly emphasized the great im¬ 
portance of an elaborate discussion of economic problems. The Russian! 
were contending that economic and social problems should be handled by 
a separate organization apart from the international security organization, 
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which should be concerned with peace and security questions only. I 
argued to Gromyko that peace and security were inextricably linked with 
economics, because a world in economic chaos would be forever a breed¬ 
ing ground for trouble and war. 

I concluded the conversation by complimenting Gromyko very highly 
on his excellent showing as head of his delegation. I expressed this com¬ 
pliment in all sincerity, for the Russians had in general shown an ad¬ 
mirable cooperation from the first day of the conference. • 

Stettinius and I met with the President at the White House on Sep¬ 
tember 6 to discuss the principal outstanding points at issue at Dumbarton 
Oaks. Mr. Roosevelt first brought up the question of the location of the 
new organization. His view was that the various organs of the organiza¬ 
tion should meet at various spots around the globe. 

He thought that the Secretariat of the organization might be estab¬ 
lished at Geneva, but that neither the Council nor the Assembly meet¬ 
ings should be held there. He believed that the Assembly should meet 
in a different city each year, and that the Council should have perhaps 
two regular meeting places, one being in the Azores in the middle of the 
Atlantic and the other on an island in the Hawaiian group in the middle 
of the Pacific. He felt that the International Court of Justice should 
return to The Hague. 

The President was serious in stating these ideas, and he said he was 
planning to discuss them with Prime Minister Churchill, whom he was to 
meet at Quebec for the Second Quebec Conference later in the month. 
The State Department prepared maps and memoranda on the suggested 
locations in the Azores and on the island of Niihau, Hawaii, and the 
President expected to take them to Quebec with him. 

Mr. Roosevelt had given much thought to the location of the United 
Nations, and this was not the first time he had mentioned his ideas to me. 
He felt that locating the Council in the Azores or the Hawaiian Islands 
would bring the benefit of detachment from the world. Being at heart a 
naval man, he liked the perspective obtained from surveying the world 
from an island out at sea. He had been eager, in the later thirties, to pro¬ 
mote a meeting of the heads of nations on a battleship or on such an island 
as Niihau. He felt that, far out at sea, the Council would not be subject 
to the pressure of any country. He recalled the Paris Peace Conference 
and the pressures to which it had been subjected in that great capital. 
He felt that the League of Nations had been subjected to pressure in 
London before being moved to Geneva. 
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In essence, he said, he wanted to establish something in the natuffl 
of ,an international District of Columbia. (I often found the Presideofl 
stating his views on foreign events in terms of situations in the Unitaa 
States. The most striking example was contained in his speeches in 1940 
and 1941 when he compared Axis planes, in the ease ^ith which they 
could fly from Dakar to Brazil, with planes flying from city to city in lh« 
United States.) 

It was illogical, however, thus to scatter the international organiai^ 
tion throughout the world, and we never seriously pressed these ideas at 
the Dumbarton Oaks Conference. In any event, it was a question to be 
decided not by the four major nations but by the full membership of 
the future organization. 

We also discussed with the President a Russian proposal that m 
international air force be constituted under the United Nations organ* 
ization and commanded by the Council, Stettinius and I explained the 
position of the American delegation that we should oppose an intemi* 
tional air force, and advanced our proposal of having air-force contt0» 
gents of the different nations available for service on a combined baili 
at a moment's notice. This was in line with a statement the President 
had made on June 15 (Chapter 121) that an international police ford 
would not be set up. The President agreed that we should adhere to out 
position. Stettinius indicated to Mr. Roosevelt that this question might 
be raised with him at Quebec by Prime Minister Churchill, because wi 
had heard that Mr. Churchill had been somewhat impressed by the Soviet 
proposal. > 

We likewise discussed a Soviet proposal that small countries which 
were unable to contribute armed forces to the security organization! 
should be required to contribute territory for bases. Both the Presideol 
and I strongly objected to this provision as being an infringement on thf 
sovereign rights of smaller countries. We felt that all action of this type 
should be voluntary, and that smaller nations should not be compelled iti 
provide bases. Russia's idea, however, was given some recognition In the 
provision in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals calling for special agreement! 
to place at the disposal of the Security Council “facilities” as well nt 
armed forces and other assistance. 

In view of the fact that the conference was unable to agree on the 
question whether voting in the Council should be by a simple majority 
rather than by a two-thirds vote, we agreed that our position should Iw* 
that we were prepared to accept either the British position that ih! 
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majority should be two-thirds or the Russian position that it should be 
a simple majority. We ourselves had originally proposed a simple majority, 
but at one time expressed our willingness to go along with the British 
proposal if the Russians agreed. This point could not be resolved at Dum¬ 
barton Oaks, and was left open. 

The question whether a member of the' Council involved in a dispute 
should vote on that dispute hung heavily over us. The President and I 
authorized Stettinius to maintain our position, which the British also 
maintained, that such a vote should not be counted. 

Aside from this, there was no question in our minds, however, that 
the vote of the permanent members of the Council should be unanimous 
on questions involving security. This was the so-called veto power. We 
were no less resolute than the Russians in adhering to this principle, with 
the exception of our view that the vote of a Security Council member 
Involved in a dispute should not be counted. We felt that only if the 
United States retained the right to veto a proposal that force or other 
sanctions be applied, which would naturally include American action, 
could we hope to obtain Congressional approval of United States mem¬ 
bership in the international organization. We had debated various sub¬ 
stitutes but agreed on none. 

Although the President and I had previously felt that the Charter 
of the new organization should not contain any reference to the suspen¬ 
sion or expulsion of members (Britain had proposed the former, Russia 
the latter), we now agreed that the American delegation might act at its 
own discretion on this question, giving in, if necessary, in compensation 
for a concession on some other point made by the others. 

By this time we were frequently referring to the new organization 
us “the United Nations.” We had long since used this title in some of 
our drafts. The President felt this should be its name, and we agreed that 
I he name under which twoscore nations were fighting the war to a suc¬ 
cessful conclusion was a happy title under which to work together fol¬ 
lowing their victory. When Stettinius proposed this to the conference, 
however, we met with unexpected opposition from both the Russians and 
the British. Gromyko tentatively suggested the name “World Union.” 
(.’ndogan said he believed his Government did not particularly like the 
title “United Nations” and had thought at one time of proposing a title 
Including the word “Union.” 

On September 8 Ambassador Gromyko withdrew the Soviet objec- 
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tion to the inclusion of an economic and social council under the Assembl; 
as part of the internatipnal organization. 

By September 10, after three weeks of discussion, the British, Rr 
sian, and American delegations had achieved a gratifying amount of agre 
ment—enough for the conference to settle upon a proposed final draft of 
proposals for a United Nations Charter. All the essential points in th6 
tentative draft I had handed to the British and Soviet Charges and 
cabled to Chungking on July 18 were incorporated in the draft now aoj 
cepted by the conference, with the addition of a few new points. Sine 
the basic ideas of the three Governments were remarkably similar right' 
from the beginning of the conference, the new draft was not dissimila 
from the original views of the British and Russians either. 

This new draft gave ,the General Assembly greater powers. Tfe 
Assembly had the right, on its own initiative, to consider the general prijl^^’ 
ciples of cooperation in the maintenance of peace and security, includir 
regulation of armaments, and to make recommendations, although actio 
on such questions was still the function of the Council. The latter noifj 
carried the name “Security Council,^’ in preference to our former naniq 
of “Executive CounciP^ to emphasize its principal role. 

The new draft proposed that the agreement or agreements govern! 
the provision of armed forces and facilities should be subject to the ap 
proval of the Council as well as to ratification by the signatories through] 
their constitutional processes. This addition was designed to make mo|| 
certain that all countries would contribute forces and facilities to maintalr! 
peace and security. The Security and Armaments Commission originally] 
proposed by us was renamed Military Staff Committee, and the draft pr 
posed that it should consist of military representatives of the permanent^ 
members of the Council and that similar representatives of other memfc 
of the organization should be brought in when necessary. 

The British and Soviet delegations cabled the text of the new draft 
to their Governments for comment. During the next two days Soviet Am* 
bassador Gromyko informed us of a series of decisions by his Governnuhl 
which enabled the conference to reach a still further degree of agreemeilb 
He withdrew the Soviet proposal that countries having insufficient armed 
forces should make territory available for the establishment of bases, Hi 
also withdrew his proposal to establish an international air force. Fifitilly 
he withdrew his previous opposition to our proposal that the Military Stiff 
Committee should be responsible under the Security Council for the itr|i 
tegic direction of armed forces placed at the disposal of the Council, Hi- 
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also accepted United Nations as the title of the new organization. The 
British had already accepted it. 

Ambassador Gromyko gave us concern, however, when he stated that 
his Government did not agree to our suggestion that the four major powers 
should join in communicating to the other United Nations the recommen¬ 
dations agreed upon at Dumbarton Oaks. The Soviet Government pre¬ 
ferred a three-nation communication, leaving out China. 

On September 13, Ambassador Gromyko gave us still greater concern 
when he informed the conference that he had received instructions on the 
question of voting in the Council, and that his Government maintained 
its position that the principle of the unanimity of the four great powers 
was inviolable. Russia could not agree that the vote of a permanent mem¬ 
ber of the Council, even if that country were involved in the dispute being 
voted upon, should not be counted. He said he had made a number of 
other concessions, but it was impossible for him to give in on this point. 

The conference now resolved itself into a strenuous discussion to 
break this deadlock with a compromise formula. I leave the conference 
temporarily at this point to go back a little and deal with our effort to 
insert the keystone in the arch of our nonpartisan policy to keep the 
United Nations organization out of politics. 
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THE REASONABLE ASSURANCE I had that the presideBd 
tial campaign of 1944 would not make the proposed postwar securi™ 
organization a puck of politics was suddenly shattered on August 16. Latti 
on that sultry day Governor Thomas E. Dewey, the Republican candidatf^ 
for the Presidency, issued a statement in which he said he was deepljfc 
disturbed by some of the recent reports concerning the forthcoming 
barton Oaks Conference. “These indicate,” he said, “that it is planned to 
subject the nations of the world, great and small, permanently to tfao 
coercive power of the four nations holding this conference.” 

When this statement, part of a much longer press release, was issued^ 
I had already left the State Department for home. After I was informed 
of it I asked some of my princit>al associates—Stettinius, Long, Hack- 
worth, Dunn, Pasvolsky, McDermott, and Savage—to come to my apart^ 
ment. i 

There I expressed to them my concern that Governor Dewey’s state*' 
ment might throw the postwar organization into the political campaignj, 
with disastrous consequences. 

Actually, I had already taken several steps to emphasize that tbi , 
small nations would be given adequate consideration in the postwar or* 
ganization. I believed that the preliminary plans for the organization 
should be made, at least tentatively, by the four great nations, Russii, 
Britain, China, and the United States, because they were the ones pri¬ 
marily conducting the war, and J^ecause it would be difficult for a hugiv 
conference consisting of representatives of twoscore nations to sit down 
and begin from scratch to formulate the constitution of a postwar organi¬ 
zation. But I had made it clear, I thought, that the smaller nations would 
be duly consulted and their opinions given full consideration, before any 
constitution was finally decided upon. 

In my address to the joint session of Congress on November 18, 1943^ 
following my return from the Moscow Conference, I had stated: “Th# 
principle of sovereign equality of all peace-loving states, irrespective of 
size and strength, as partners in a future system of general security wlH 
be the foundation stone upon which the future international organization 
will be constructed.” 

On the same day I had sent telegrams to London, Moscow, and 
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Chungking, asking the concurrence of those Governments in a formula 
that we quoted whereby other nations could adhere to Paragraph 4 of the 
Four-Nation Declaration of Moscow which expressed the agreement that 
a postwar security organization should be established. This initiative failed 
through an objection by the British Government. The Foreign Office in¬ 
formed us on December 2 that, while fully understanding the importance 
of associating other governments with the establishment of the inter¬ 
national organization, they thought preliminary conversations should first 
take place among the United States, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet 
Union. Otherwise a number of questions might be presented relative to the 
nature of the organization which it would be awkward to dispose of. 

In the spring of 1944 some objections were raised here and abroad 
that the small nations were not being given sufficient voice in postwar 
planning discussions. To try to combat this impression I made a public 
statement on June i in which I said; “As far as this Government is con¬ 
cerned, whenever I have said anything on this subject, it has always em¬ 
phasized the all-inclusive nature of the world situation and our disposition 
and purpose to see that all nations, especially the small nations, are kept 
on a position of equality with all others and that, in every practicable 
way, there will be cooperation.” 

During the night of June 13 I awakened and, unable to return to 
sleep, sat up and thought over this situation. Some Republican orators, 
[)robably in preparation for the forthcoming campaign, had been continu¬ 
ing their attacks to the effect that we were neglecting the small nations 
nnd working toward a rule of the world by the four large nations. Others 
had been attacking us with the charge that we were attempting to create 
11 superstate. And still others asserted their right to discuss any phase of 
foreign policy during the campaign, including the proposed postwar or¬ 
ganization, in the hope of making political capital. With the exception 
of my statement of June i, the-Administration had not come out with any 
statement on postwar plans. I now felt that the President, who had re¬ 
mained quiet on this subject for a long time, should himself say some- 
lliing, and say it emphatically. 

As soon as I reached my office in the morning I called in Leo Pasvol- 
wky and asked him to begin preparation of a statement on this point which 
the President might issue. The following morning I called him again to 
my office, along with several others of my associates. I handed them the 
draft of a statement I had dictated, which could be worked into the 
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one they were preparing. They forthwith began to get together a final j 
draft. ^ 

Meantime I had communicated with the President, who asked me to ;■ 
see him that morning. Taking Stettinius, Norman Davis, Isaiah Bowmailt 
and Pasvolsky, I had to leave for the appointment before the draft could 
be typed in final form. Fortunately, we had to wait for the President, and 
meantime an official arrived from the Department with the text. 

The President, as frequently happened, spent the first few minutei^ 
talking generally and telling an amusing story. When he paused to light a 
cigarette, I placed the statement before him and said that the need for 
such a statement was dictated by the increasing confusion in public dis¬ 
cussion of the proposed organization, the possibility of leaks concemingt 
our proposals, the fact that statements had recently been made by Churcbij 
ill and Eden concerning an international organization, and the approach/ 
of the Democratic and Republican National Conventions, at which tht 
organization, and United States participation in it, would undoubtedly^ 
be discussed. Bowman suggested, as an additional reason, the increasilH jf 
number of rumors that the President and I were not in accord with regard ?I 
to the future organization. 

Mr. Roosevelt immediately agreed that a statement should be issued*^ 


He read our text aloud and then exclaimed that it was “awfully good*^* 
He wanted one or two minor changes made in the text, which we wrote in* 
The statement was issued at the White House that afternoon, June 15* 

It first emphasized the nonpartisan nature of the discussions we hid 


been having on the postwar organization, and then said: 

“The maintenance of peace and security must be the joint task of all 
peace-loving nations. W’e have, tljerefore, sought to develop plans fofj HU 
international organization comprising all such nations. ... It il OUT 
thought that the organization would be a fully representative body with 
broad responsibilities for promoting and facilitating international cooperts 
tion. ... It is our further thought that the organization would provltll 
for a council; elected annually by the fully representative body of ill 
nations, which would include the four major nations and a suitable nutlh 
ber of other nations.” 

The statement made clear: “We are not thinking of a superntllp 
with its own police forces and other paraphernalia of coercive powOTii Wf 
are seeking effective agreement and arrangements through which the 
tions would maintain, according to their capacities, adequate forcei tu 
meet the needs of preventing war and of making impossible delibafiti 
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preparation for war and to have such forces available for joint action when 
necessary. . . . The hope of a peaceful and advancing world will rest 
upon the willingness and ability of the peace-loving nations, large and 
small, bearing responsibility commensurate with their individual capaci¬ 
ties, to work together for the maintenance of peace and security.” 

The President's statement calmed the clamor over the small nations 
for a time, but Governor Dewey^s statement showed that it was still an 
issue that could easily be magnified into a major campaign conflict. When 
my associates met with me at my apartment on the evening of August 16, 
I said I felt I should immediately answer Governor Dewey’s charge. I 
accordingly requested several of them to return to the State Department 
and begin to prepare a response. They brought it to me later that evening. 
After approving it, I read it over the telephone to Senator Connally, who 
concurred in it. It was issued the following morning. 

“Governor Dewey,” I said, “can rest assured that the fears which he 
expressed in his statement are utterly and completely unfounded. No 
arrangement such as described by him, which would involve a military 
iilliance of the four major nations permanently to coerce the rest of the 
world, is contemplated or has ever been contemplated by this Govern¬ 
ment or, as far as we know, by any of the other governments. . . . The 
meeting at Dumbarton Oaks is for the purpose of a discussion among the 
signatories of the Moscow declaration as to the most feasible and desir- 
jible methods of establishing the kind of organization envisaged in that 
(l(*(:laration and in the Senate [Connally] resolution, preliminary to simi¬ 
lar discussion and early conference among all the United Nations and 
other peace-loving nations, large and small.” 

This controversy had aroused considerable excitement, and my press 
(onference later that morning was crowded. In response to questions, 
I said I should welcome a conference with Governor Dewey to straighten 
out any points connected with the postwar organization and a nonpartisan 
approach to it. 

On the afternoon of August 18 I received a telegram from Governor 
Dewey accepting the proposal I made at the press conference and desig¬ 
nating John Foster Dulles, a well known lawyer who was his adviser on 
foreign affairs, to confer with me for him, Dewey said he was convinced 
lliat every effort to organize both temporarily and permanently for the 
ewtablishment of lasting peace should be accelerated and he was happy to 
rxlend his fullest cooperation to the end that the result should be wholly 
bipartisan and have the united support of the American people. 
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This message arrived while I was attending a Cabinet meeting at the 
White House and was sen^me there. The President agreed that I should - 
send a reply agreeing to confer with Dulles, although he continued skepti¬ 
cal of any nonpartisan agreement with the leading Republicans, My tele¬ 
gram, in which I said I was immensely gratified to receive Governor ' 
Dewey's assurance of bipaivtisan cooperation in the effort to establish last¬ 
ing peace, went off that afternoon. 

Dulles came to Washington the following week, after putting out 
several statements giving his views on foreign affairs. When he arrived- 
fie consulted with Wendell Willkie and with Republican Senators, among 
others. The Senators, especially those on the Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee, told him they had agreed with me on keeping the postwar organi¬ 
zation on a nonpartisan basis, and advised him that Governor Dewey 
should follow the same course. 

Our conversations began in my office on August 23. At the outset I 
handed Dulles a copy of our latest draft on the postwar security organ!* 
zation, dated July 18, and a copy of a four-page summary of its major 
provisions. One page of this summary dealt with the position of small , 
countries in the United Nations organization, and contained six reference® 
to the draft of the United Nations Charter showing that t^e participatioii 
of the small nations was fully provided for. 1 

I said to Dulles that the word “nonpartisan” rather than “bipartisan*' 
should be used to describe the correct approach to the problem of keeping 
the United Nations organization out of domestic politics. “Bipartisan/? I 
explained, meant that both parties would be involved on a political basis ; 
in policy toward the United Nations organization. “Nonpartisan” meant 
that neither party would be involved in that policy on a political basis, 
Dulles argued warmly for “bipartisan.” His thought apparently was 
that his party would thereby be recognized as being equally involved in 
the formulation of the United Nations agreement and could obtain some 
political advantage thereby. 

I maintained, however, that, under our constitutional structure, we 
could not have both parties sharing the responsibility. The party in power 
had the responsibility for the execution of foreign policy. This responsi¬ 
bility could not be delegated. The opposition party, in my opinion, hatl 
the moral responsibility not to base its opposition, if any, to our propouls 
for the United Nations organization On partisan grounds. ^ 

I went to a dictionary and studied the definitions of the two words-, 
“Nonpartisan” seemed to me ever more right. I called Dulles's attcnllrm 
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to the fact that “bipartisan” referred to two parties, and there might 
come a time in American history, as there had come in the past, when 
three parties would have to be considered. 

I did not believe it possible to have a nonpartisan approach to for¬ 
eign policy on all current issues. All I insisted on was that both i>arties 
should approach postwar problems, especially Ihe United Nations organi¬ 
zation, on a nonpartisan basis, and that they should be agreed on this 
point. 

I emphasized to Dulles that Governor Dewey was in a position where 
he might destroy the movement under way to get a postwar security 
organization, if he wanted to do so. I added that Dulles had a real oppor¬ 
tunity to help put over this project which meant so much to mankind. 

After a discussion literally of some hours over the words “nonparti¬ 
san” and “bipartisan” and all the potentialities of their meanings, Dulles 
agreed with me to adopt “nonpartisan.” 

When he came back for our second discussion, on August 24, Dulles 
said he had studied the draft of the proposed United Nations Charter 
and the four-page memorandum I had given him, and he considered the 
draft excellent. He appeared to think that it amply took care of the small 
nations. In this connection I emphasized the interdependence of nations, 
large and small, saying that they were all interconnected, and we could 
not consider large nations in one compartment and small nations in 
another. 

The memorandum I had handed Dulles explained the position the 
small nations would occupy in the United Nations organization, citing 
chapter and verse of the draft Charter. The organization was open to 
membership of all peace-loving nations, large and small, on the basis of 
their sovereign equality. All members were equally represented in the 
Assembly and voted as equals except that on budgetary questions they 
would vote proportionately to their contributions (this last clause was 
later dropped). All. small nations were equally eligible to membership 
on the Executive Council and would participate in the election of Council 
members. There were more small nations than large nations on the Coun¬ 
cil. No decisions of the Council on security matters could be made without 
the concurrence of at least some of the small-nation members of the 
Council; thus the large nations, although having the veto power in the 
use of force, could not by themselves undertake any coercive action. Fi¬ 
nally, all member^ of the organization, large and small, would share in 
the application of measures not involving the use of armed force and also 
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would contribute armed forces and facilities for joint action in accord* j 
ance with their respecti^ capacities and on the basis of agreeineiiti| 
entered into by them. Dulles appeared satisfied with this exposition. 

I went over with Dulles virtually every aspect of our foreign policy 
and our relations with any nations in which there was any particular 
interest. I doubt that any real point of our foreign affairs was left un* 
touched. 

During our discussions of the proposed United Nations Charter, It 
developed that there was an omission relating to the ratification of agr«* - 
ments for the use of armed force to assure peace and security. I iminft# , 
diately had a sentence inserted providing that the agreement would bi 
subject to ratification by each country in accordance with its constity* 
tional processes. 

During the second meeting and during our third and final meeting 
on August 25, I went over with Dulles successive drafts of a statement 
we might issue. On the morning of the third day Dulles came to my 
office and said, in a tone of much satisfaction, that Dewey and he—mean" 
ing all the Republicans for whom Dewey was speaking, therefore the 
Republicans generally—^were prepared to go the entire distance with me* 
We had been talking out differences very earnestly for two days, and 
we were both immensely pleased at this outcome. I was particularly grail* 
fied because at about the time of our conferences some leading Republl* 
cans close to Dewey had asserted their right to discuss during the cam¬ 
paign any foreign policy, including the postwar organization. 

In the midst of our final meeting, Dulles telephoned Governor Dewey 
to talk over our proposed statement with him, I left my office SO that 
he might have complete privacy, and, when I returned, found that Dewty 
had approved it with the insertion of one word—‘^fulP^—before the phriia 
“public nonpartisan discussion.” 

The statement, which was issued on August 25, read that Dulles and 
I had had an exchange of views on the various problems connected with 
the establishment of an international peace and security organization, And 
“there was agreement of views on numerous aspects of this subject*” 11 
went on: * 

“Secretary Hull and Mr. Dulles expect to continue to confer ikout 
developments as they arise. 

“The Secretary maintained the position that the American pecipls 
consider the subject of future peace as a nonpartisan subject which nuill 
be kept entirely out of politics. 
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“Mr. Dulles, on behalf of Governor Dewey, stated that the Governor 
shared this view on the understanding, however, that it did not preclude 
full public nonpartisan discussion of the means of attaining a lasting peace. 

“The question of whether there will be complete agreement on these 
two respective views and their carrying out will depend on future de¬ 
velopments.” 

I felt that our agreement was of much aid in uniting the Republican 
leaders in support of the policy I was both practicing and urging others 
to practice. Be it said to the credit of Governor Dewey that from the 
date of this agreement he uniformly rendered excellent service to the 
nonpartisan approach toward the United Nations. 

A number of Democratic leaders and advisers of the President had 
communicated with me just before and during my conversations with 
Dulles, and had criticized the nonpartisan policy I was undertaking to 
follow. Their theory, like that of the President, was that the Republicans 
would not observe the obligation they had undertaken to give nonpartisan 
treatment to the postwar organization problems, and they continued to 
retain their doubts until the last. Some other Democratic leaders had felt 
that the international organization could not be kept out of politics. 
Nevertheless, once the agreement with Dewey was reached, they too were 
scrupulous to observe it. 

I have seldom worked harder on any project than on the preparation 
for and conduct of the conversations with John Foster Dulles, I was con¬ 
vinced that, if I did not teach a satisfactory agreement with him, success¬ 
ful American participation in an international security organization might 
be seriously jeopardized. During the three days of our conversations I 
held repeated conferences with my associates to get their views and to 
communicate to them the observations being made by Dulles. 

Governor Dewey wrote me on August 25 expressing his deep gratifi¬ 
cation at the result of the discussions. They constituted, he said, a new 
attitude toward the problem of peace. I replied on September 4, after 
Hiibmitting my letter to the President for his approval, that these conver- 
Mations and his letter constituted a heartening manifestation of national 
unity on the problem of establishing an international peace and security 
organization. 

I also wrote Governor Dewey suggesting that our exchange of letters 
be made public so that there might be fuller public understanding of our 
common ground on this important subject. He telephoned the on Septem¬ 
ber 6 and said he would be delighted to have our letters given to the press. 
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He volunteered to send me shortly two or three suggestions in connection 
with the Dumbarton Oa^s meeting, and added that he hoped he and I 
could carry on as we had donej regardless of the result of the election. 

Two days later I received from Governor Dewey a memorandum r 
suggesting several changes in the proposed Charter of the United Nations* J 
One was that the right to bring a question to the attention of the General, j 
Assembly or the Executive Council ought to be extended to any state, 
and not limited to member states. Another was that the subject jnattei? 
that might be brought to the attention of the Assembly or the Council - 
should include treaty conditions. 

We felt that the powers given to the Security Council and the Assein'» 
bly to consider and make recommendations on any situation likely to 
endanger international security or peace took ample care of any need 
for recommendations by the United Nations relating to existing treaties. 
Nevertheless, I immediately sent Dewey’s suggestions to Under Secretary 
Stettinius at Dumbarton Oaks, with the request that, if possible, they f 
should be incorporated in the joint document then being formulated. The 
American delegation agreed that the suggestions should be inserted if there 
were no objection from the other two Governments concerned. The Rua** 
sian and British delegations offered no objection, and the suggestions were 
written into the joint draft. 

The Republican leaders wholeheartedly maintained their agreemeilt 
to keep the postwar security organization out of the presidential campaigiii 
In only one or two minor instances did I find any cause for complainU 
As one example, Governor Dewey had begun to make references to thfl 
nonpartisan agreement and to infer that his party had taken the initiative 
in reaching it, and thus should haj/e the credit for it. I finally drew up A 
statement that the President made public, calling attention to the origin 
of the agreement and the role I had played in it. 

As another example. Governor Dewey made a strong attack ■ on 
what he regarded as the secrecy being maintained at the Dumbarlon 
Oaks Conference. I asked Hugh Wilson, our former Ambassador to Berllnf 
who was now seeing me on behalf of Dewey and Dulles, to convey to 
them my regret that the Governor should have made a remark that wm 
destructive in effect, instead of one that might have been constructive* 

I continued, diowever, to remain in contact with Dewey and Diillei 
through Wilson, and to keep them informed in detail of developments At 
Dumbarton Oaks. On September ii I handed Wilson a five-page nieiiw 
randum stating the principal changes, additions, and omissions that hid 
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been made by the conference to date in the original draft of July i8 
which I had handed to Dulles. 

At the same time I asked Wilson to inform Dewey and Dulles of 
the movement under way to call for Congressional approval of all specific 
applications of force under the security organization. I said that this 
movement might endanger the whole peace program if it were not nipped 
in the bud, and that it was up to the Republican leaders to do something 
about it before it was too late. 

Dulles telephoned me the following day, September 12, to express his 
pleasure over the progress being made at Dumbarton Oaks. I told him the 
suggestions Governor Dewey had made for changes in the original docu¬ 
ment had gone through all right. I said that I was talking with Republi¬ 
cans and Democrats alike to get the question of Congressional approval 
disposed of. The difficulty, I said, was that if we got into a lively con¬ 
troversy over it, the Russians and the British would be scared off, believ¬ 
ing that we would not be in position to implement an agreement oa an 
international organization. I commented that we had enough ticklish 
questions with the Russians already. 

Meantime I had continued my conversations with the special com¬ 
mittee of eight Senators. On the morning of my last conference with 
Dulles, August 25, I met in my office with Senators Connally, Austin, 
George, La Follette, Vandenberg, White, and Thomas. The last-mentioned, 
Elbert D. Thomas of Utah, was added to the group because he had par¬ 
ticipated during the previous two years in the work of postwar com¬ 
mittees in the State Department and had been out of town when the 
Senators conferred with me during the spring. Senators Barkley and 
Gillette were away from Washington. 

Two days before our meeting I had sent these Senators a copy of 
our latest outline of the United Nations organization. During the meeting 
I called to their attention a number of changes that had been made since 
I first gave them a copy of the draft in April. These were based on my 
discussions with Congressional leaders and others. 

Among them was a new paragraph providing for the encouragement 
of the use of local or regional procedures to settle local disputes through 
poncefiil means. Another was a provision for the eventual addition of 
France to the permanent members of the Council. A third called atten¬ 
tion to the fact that in the event of a dispute in which one of the nations 
on the Council was involved, the vote of that nation would not be counted 
In the Council’s decision. Another was the dropping of the provision for 
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an office of President of the organization^ while retaining an office of ' 
Director General. ^ v| 

During our conversation the question was asked whether the Execu*]l 
tive or Legislative Branch of the Government, or both, should decide upon [ 
the application of force under the postwar organization. Two SenatoEfjj 
took the position that there must be Congressional sanction of the use] 
of force in some instances. 

I replied that the only practicable way to make the security organ!* 
zation work would be to leave to the Executive the decision as to the use 
of force. I added, however, that I presumed that the President would 
consult Congressional leaders in important instances before taking actioilt i 
I urged that we go forward with our plans for the organization and that, 
when the Senate received the ^reement for the application of force under 
the organization, it would have an opportunity to deal with the subjectj' 
which was really domestic. 

I had a similar conference with Senators Ball, Burton, Hatch, and 
Hill on August 28. I then met in my office on the following day with Rep* 
resentatives Arends, Bloom, Martin, McCormack, Ramspeck, and Ray* 
burn. Representative Eaton was absent from Washington. From neither 
of these two meetings came any objection to our plan and procedure for I 
establishing the security organization, ^ 

Senator Vandenberg,,however, wrote me a long letter on August 39^ ^ 
in which he stated that, if the American delegate to the security organ!* 
zation voted in favor of the use of force, this was tantamount to a declart* 1 
tion of war and therefore conflicted with the exclusive power to dectatr 
war lodged in Congress by the Constitution. He said he might be willing 
to see the President and his delegate to the international organization act 
in the Western Hemisphere without Congressional reference, but If an 
aggressor arose who could not be curbed except through another world* | 
wide war, he did not see how we could escape the necessity for Con* 
gressional consent. , 

Two days later, however. Green H. Hackworth, Legal Adviser of th# 
State Department, gave me a memor^indum in which he held that^ when 
the Senate approved the treaty stipulating the American military forciO 
to be made available, in conjunction with other members of the Untied 
Nations, for use in maintaining peace and security, the President would . 
have the right to use those armed forces for this purpose without furthff ] 
recourse to Congress. I had this circulated among the Sopate Foreign! Hf* J 
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lations group and in due course. Senator Vandenberg’s objections on this 
score ceased. 

I met with the Senatorial committee again on September 12, present 
being Senators Barkley, Connally, George, Gillette, Vandenberg, and 
White. I brought them up to date on the progress of the Dumbarton Oaks 
meetings, and they indicated their satisfaction. 

Several Senators raised objections to the proposal on which we had 
been working for many months calling for economic and social cooperation 
with regard to dependent peoples. They were greatly afraid of extreme 
views being advanced which they said were very unpopular in the United 
States. 

I replied that I sympathized 100 per cent with their apprehension, 
and that no one was more opposed than I to the drastic views that had 
been expressed on some phases of this question by Henry Wallace and 
Wendell Willkie. I explained the more practical view we maintained, as 
exemplified by our course toward the Philippines, politically and economi¬ 
cally. With one-half of the world’s population lying on its back and living 
on the lowest levels of existence, I contended, if we should pass up an 
opportunity to exert our best efforts for an awakening throughout the 
world with respect to dependent peoples and their welfare and progress 
and instead leave them to be exhausted by their parent, reactionary 
governments, it would be a world calamity that would greatly impair the 
prestige of our peace organization. No special issue was taken with my 
views, although various Senators held out against extreme attitudes. 

We spent some time discussing the question previously raised by 
Senator Vandenberg about the right of Congress to participate in directing 
the forces of this Government allotted to the keeping of the peace in 
conjunction with those of other members of the security organization. 

I said to the Senators that we were approaching the most critical 
stage of our peace undertaking, and that there was, as they had indicated, 
li serious situation in the United States because of the question posed by 
Senator Vandenberg. Russia, I pointed out, was watching closely to see 
whether the American people were strongly behind our document or 
whether they were showing prime interest in this question and forgetting 
the whole question of future peace. Russia would want to know with rea- 
s(tnable assurance that this Government would not adopt a plan which, 
by allowing Congress to direct our military forces under the security 
organization, might not function as promptly as a threat to the peace 
culled for. 
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Bringing up again the proposition that a good peace should be assur^ 
before the security organization entered into effect, I said there shoulj j 
no issue betwen us on this point. I informed the Senators that we hopeifl 
soon to see our confererjces with the three other large nations concludejfl 
and then our work, with tentative reservations, would go straight to tlw 
other United Nations. I hoped to see a full-dress conference called to 
meet, probably in this country, in the fore part of November. When that 
conference concluded its work and the agreement on an internationi 
organization was ratified and put into effect, the appropriate natio: 
would then proceed to investigate and analyze carefully the whole situi^j 
tion of the world with a view to synchronizing the steps to be taken In 
reference to the coming peace treaties. I should then hope to see th6 
existence of the security organization made a powerful lever to promott^ 
the most satisfactory peace settlement in all respects, thereby insuring thi 
best possible treaty to accompany the operation of the peace organization 
agreement. 

As the meeting ended, the Senators seemed fully conscious of the ex¬ 
treme danger ahead for the peace movement if the United States becaitli 
greatly aroused over this question, with the probable result of running 
Russia out of the picture. 

Thejollowing day, September 13, I met with the leaders of both 
parties in the House of Representatives, Rayburn, McCormack, Blootlli 
Eaton, Ramspeck, and Arends, and went over the same ground with theiDi 
The next day I covered the same ground with Senators Ball, Hatch, and 
Hill. 

As a result of all these penetrating discussions of the constitutioDtl 
problem involved, in the course pi which it had become so clear that 
immediate American participation, if necessary, in enforcing peace had 
to be assured, the American delegation at the Dumbarton Oaks Confer¬ 
ence proposed a specific method which happily proved acceptable ta all 
concerned, l^his took the form of the provision that all members of the 
international organization should undertake to make armed forces, facili¬ 
ties, and assistance available to the Security Council in accordance with 
special agreement or agreements,” and that these special agreemenU 
should in each case be subject to ratification by the signatory statCJ In 
accordance with their constitutional processes. 

As I have already remarked, I had scarcely ever devoted so much 
concentrated effort and attention to any one project as to the nonpartisim 
policy toward the United Nations organization. I made detailed prepafA- 
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tions for each meeting with the leaders of the two major parties. When 
we met, I had before me memoranda of the latest developments in Our 
postwar planning, so that I could keep the party leaders accurately and 
minutely informed. Previously I held meetings with my associates in the 
State Department so that I might have the benefit of their advice. I have 
never argued more strenuously for any objective than I argued, not only 
with Republicans but also with Democrats, for keeping the United Nations 
organization planning completely out of politics. 

The result of nearly twelve years^ striving to lift foreign policies 
out of partisan politics was all that I could have hoped for. The United 
Nations did not become a campaign issue in 1944* The nation was not 
split over this question so vital to its future, as it had been over the 
League of Nations in 1919 and 1920. When the elections of 1944 were 
over, the nation was as resolved as before, and both major political par¬ 
ties were as resolved as before, that a United Nations organization should 
be founded to keep the peace, by force if necessary, and that the United 
States should not only be part of it, but also take her share of the leader¬ 
ship in creating and maintaining it, with all the responsibilities such 
leadership entailed. 
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THE MID-SEPTEMBER DEADLOCK at Dumbarton O: 
over voting procedure in the Council would not resolve itself. I kef^; 
in close touch with the President and with Under Secretary Stettinii 
and the American delegation as we labored night and day to compose 
difference and bring the first phase of the conference to an end. 

In accordance with our suggestion, the President had sent a messagi 
direct to Stalin appealing to him to authorize Ambassador Gromyko to 
agree to the British and American position that the vote of a member of 
the Council involved in a dispute should not be counted. Mr. Roosevi 
sent this telegram after Stettinius, by agreement with the President andj 
myself, had taken Gromyko to the White House at seven-thirty in 
morning—a most impressive time—for a bedside conference. 

The President and Gromyko talked for more than an hour. Mr. 
Roosevelt pointed out that when husband and wife fell out with each 
other they stated their case to a judge and abided by his ruling; they dll 
not vote in the case. This principle, that any party to a dispute could bt 
heard but could not vote, he said, had been imbedded by our forefather! 
in American law. He added that the idea of a member of the CoUneH 
voting in a dispute involving itself would be unacceptable to the small 
nations, most of whom would not be members of the Council. 

He sought and obtained Gromyko’s consent to his sending a telegrail| 
direct to Stalin to put the case up to the Marshal. The President said 
had to be settled at Dumbarton Oaks because if it were not it would bi 
necessary for the British and American Governments to state publicly^ 
five minutes after debate opened—that they were in agreement on thii 
point, in contrast to Russia. 

To the President’s cable Stalin replied in the negative on Septembif 
15. He emphasized the importance which his Government attached 
the preservation of the principle of unanimity among the four great pow* 
ers in the organization on all questions, even those involving one or sevtrit 
of these powers. Returning to the suggestion we had made in our July 11 
draft that a special procedure for voting in the Council be worked out foi' 
disputes in which one or more of the major nations were involved/ hi 
said that in his opinion this was the correct approach. But he pointed nut 
that any departure from the principle of unanimity of the leading powefl 
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in establishing the international organization would be a deviation from 
the understanding reached on this point at Tehran, 

The Marshal, saying that unanimity among the great powers pre¬ 
supposed the absence of mutual suspicion between them, remarked that 
the Soviet Union had to take account of the existence of what he called 
certain ridiculous prejudices which frequently hampered an objective view 
toward the Soviet Union. He said that other nations of the world should 
consider the consequences that would ensue if the leading powers failed 
to preserve their unanimity. 

He hoped that the President would appreciate the importance which 
he, Stalin, attached to the question of unanimity, and that a satisfactory 
solution 'would be found. 

The experts of the British, Russian, and American delegations now 
worked out a compromise formula as a basis for discussion and without 
any commitment on the delegations’ part, for submission to their respective 
Governments. Under this formula the Security Council would act on a 
dispute, without the vote of the parties to the dispute being counted, even 
if those parties were permanent members of the Council, so long as en¬ 
forcement action was not involved. On the other hand, consideration of 
and decisions as to enforcement action of any kind would require the 
unanimous consent of all the permanent members of the Council, whether 
or not one of them were involved. I regarded this formula as a substantial 
concession to the Soviet point of view and the absolute minimum of what 
we could accept. 

When Stettinius, after consulting with me, telegraphed this solution 
t(i the President, who was now at Quebec for his conference with Prime 
Minister Churchill, Mr. Roosevelt replied that neither he nor the Prime 
Minister was inclined to approve it. He thought that the compromise pro¬ 
posal should merely be mentioned in the final Dumbarton' Oaks draft as 
having been discussed but without a decision ha.ing been reached, so 
that it could be left up to a meeting of the full United Nations. He said 
til at Mr. Churchill, however, was afraid that this last suggestion would 
l)e unacceptable to the Russians, since they would know that they would 
he overwhelmingly defeated in a United Nations meeting and might “get 
More” and try to take it out on the other major nations on some other 
Issue. I had the impression that th6 President and the Prime Minister 
were so busy with their discussions at Quebec that they simply did not 
take the time to give the question the serious consideration it deserved. 

I thereupon suggested to Stettinius that he go to Hyde Park, New 
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York, where the President had gone from the Quebec Conference, amU 
discuss the question with him personally. When Stettinius telephoned the! 
President at Hyde Park on September 17 to make the appointment, Mr* 
Roosevelt said that Mr. Churchill was arriving the following morning, he) 
himself was tired, he did not see how he could work in a discussion with^ 
Stettinius, and he asked Stettinius to tell me he hoped to be in Washingtoi^l 
the following Wednesday, at which time he would be delighted to talk 
over the whole problem with me. He added that he had tried to get Mr, 
Churchill interested in the subject, but that the Prime Minister took the 
position that he had not studied the papers and did not have the time 
to get into it. 

The British and we informed the Russians that the compromise for¬ 
mula was not acceptable to either of us, and Ambassador Gromyko stated} 
that, although he had not heard from Moscow, his Government probably 
would not accept it either. 

I asked Stettinius to see Gromyko and emphasize to him, on my be- | 
half, the very serious consequences, both for the creation of an interna- ) 
tional organization and for the Soviet Union, which might result from 
ending the Dumbarton Oaks Conference without an agreement on voting I 
procedure in the Council. Stettinius did so and asked Gromyko whether 1 
his Government would be willing to reconsider our position or discuss some 1 
new formula. Gromyko replied that his Government’s position was final, 
and that continuing the conversations for a week or for a year would not ! 
change it. He said emphatically that the Soviet Government would never 
consider joining an organization in which a major power involved in a 
dispute did not vote. He added that he did not think his Government 
would agree to the holding of a conference of the United Nations before 
agreement had been reached among the four powers on this vital question. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan likewise stated that his Government could not 
accept a plan to bring the draft proposals before a United Nations confer¬ 
ence prior to agreement by the four major nations on all basic issues. 

A difference of opinion now developed in the American delegation. 
One group favored proposing additional compromises to the Russians and, 
if the Russians did not accept, agreeing to the Russian position. It felt 
that continuance of the disagreement would prejudice the holding of a 
successful United Nations Conference, would impair the military coopera¬ 
tion among the three large Western powers in bringing the war to a 
victorious conclusion, and would adversely affect the prospect of Russia’s 
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entering the war against Japan. Some of them also felt that the Russian 
position was essentially sound. 

The other group insisted that the effect of a lack x»f agreement on 
the voting arrangements was being overemphasized. A quick compromise 
on the Russian terms, they thought, might conceivably imperil the crea¬ 
tion of the United Nations organization because it might be rejected by 
the British Dominions, the Latin American Republics, and other countries. 
They thought that most of what we could expect to achieve at Dumbarton 
Oaks h^d been agreed upon, and that the vital issue of voting might be 
referred for discussion at a higher level; namely, the chiefs of state. 
They therefore suggested that the Russian phase of the discussions be 
brought to a close and Ambassador Gromyko informed that the voting 
question had been referred to the heads of state. 

Meantime both groups proposed that the President send a further 
personal appeal to Stalin, although each suggested different phraseology. 

At that point I called the entire delegation to my office on September 
19 to canvass the whole situation. I remarked that all who had seen the 
recent motion picture, Wilson, were probably impressed, as I had been, 
by the remarkable similarity between the conditions that confronted 
American leaders at that time and those that now confronted us. It was 
instructive to see, I said, that American statesmen then had done their 
best, often in the face of difficulties and obstacles, to arrive at agreement 
on ways to preserve the peace. 

With regard to the present conversations, I suggested the need of 
patience and of taking a friendly attitude in dealing with our friends 
from the Soviet Union. 

“Ill my judgment,” I said, “which I formed at Moscow and have had 
confirnied in the months of the remarkably substantial progress since 
then, the Soviet Union has made up its mind to follow the course of inter¬ 
national cooperation. All Russia’s interests caused her to take this, course. 
It is only through international cooperation that she can advance her 
general economic interests, her industrial development, her social wel¬ 
fare—all of her permanent interests. Like some other nations at various 
times and under various circumstances, the Soviet Union might get off the 
line, but if this happens she would have to come back into line in time 
because she would discover that any course other than cooperation was 
against her own interests.” 

I remarked that we had made so much progress already, and every¬ 
thing seemed to have gone off so well, that sometimes we who were in the 
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midst of this effort were likely to forget that in any great endeavor such 
as this to establish an international organization, there would be hitches | 
now and then, I said we could not expect to attain rapidly all our objec^ l 
tives, including this big objective. • 

It had been my thought for some time, I said, that the intematiooal' 
organization might not actually be established as soon as some people 
thought desirable. As one of our problems I mentioned the view presented 
to me that we should wait to establish the organization until it could be 
seen vdiether we were to have a good peace or a bad peace. Another prob* 
lem was our effort to bring into the organization the nations associated 
with the United Nations which had broken off relations with but had not 
declared war against the Axis. I had particularly in mind the six Latin 
American Republics in this category, not including Argentina. 

have thought for some time,’’ I added, “that it might be desirabl®- 
to take all the necessary steps to perfect the lines on which the United 
Nations organization should be established and then to halt, in order to 
survey the political and economic conditions and settlements before decid¬ 
ing when we should actually establish the organization and set it in 
motion.” 

I again emphasized that it would be unwise to let ourselves thitik 
of rushing through with our task. The movement for an international ^ 
organization to maintain peace and security had already taken four hun¬ 
dred years, I commented, going back in our country as far as William 
Penn, Moreover, the public might require time to get a clear understand¬ 
ing, particularly of new proposals. And the very process of getting agree¬ 
ment on points demanded patience. For example, it was necessary to ex¬ 
plain certain things to the Russians that they did not understand; then 
there had to be time for discussion among the Russians themselves at 
Dumbarton Oaks; and finally there had to be time for the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment to discuss the issues. I concluded by saying we would discuss the 
points in suspense with the President in the next day or two. 

When the'meeting was over, I felt that my talk with the delegation 
had stimulated them to return to the conference with the determination 
to bring it to as successful a conclusion as possible. The two segmenti 
of the delegation—one urging in effect an agreement on Russia’s ternii 
and the other urging adjournment of the conference followed by a dis¬ 
cussion among the chiefs of state—^withdrew the separate memorandt 
they had presented, and redoubled their efforts to agree on a common 
program. 
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When Stettinius and I talked over the conference situation with the 
President on September 21, being later joined by James C. Dunn and Leo 
Pasvolsky of the State Department and Vice Admiral Willson and Lieu¬ 
tenant General Embick, the President said he felt that the only course to 
pursue was to recess the Dumbarton Oaks Conference with the Russians 
as quickly as possible. He thought that the voting question should be left 
for the future. 

General Embick stated the view of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that, 
whatever course was followed, it should be worked out in a harmonious 
way so as not to endanger our relations with the Soviet Union. He and 
Admiral Willson agreed with the plan of postponing a settlement of the 
pending questions. 

The proposed further message from the President to Stalin was left 
in abeyance. The President was then looking forward to another personal 
meeting with Stalin and Churchill in a matter of weeks, at which he could 
take up the voting question with Stalin personally. This meeting, how¬ 
ever, was delayed from week to week because of Stalin’s refusal to go 
to any city far removed from his general headquarters—the same situa¬ 
tion that had arisen prior to the Tehran Conference. The President and 
the Prime Minister finally had to give in, and the meeting was held at 
Yalta, on the Black Sea, in February, 1945. 

There the three statesmen, although each had previously rejected 
it, agreed to a voting formula almost identical with the compromise for¬ 
mula worked out at Dumbarton Oaks, to the effect that in the pacific 
settlement of a dispute the vote of a party to the dispute, even if a per¬ 
manent member of the Council, would not be counted, whereas it would 
be counted in balloting on enforcement action. The voting formula actu¬ 
ally adopted at Yalta had been worked out by State Department experts 
in the interval between the Dumbarton Oaks and the Yalta Conferences, 
and accepted by the President. He proposed it at Yalta. 

To return to the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, Ambassador Gromyko 
on September 27, after receiving final instructions from his Government 
concerning the latest draft of the proposed United Nations Charter, com¬ 
municated to the conference a series of concessions. His Government ac¬ 
cepted the chapter on amendments. It agreed to the insertion of a pro¬ 
vision that the American delegation had proposed relating to the promo¬ 
tion of human rights and fundamental freedoms. It consented to the 
paragraph proposed by the British to the effect that the section on pacific 
settlement of disputes should not apply to matters of domestic jurisdiction. 
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The conference agreed to insert in the text of the proposed Charter a 
statement that the questiop of voting procedure in the Council was still 
under consideration. 

Gromyko took the edge off his concessions by stating that he wanted 
to make it plain that his Government's agreement to a general conference 
of the United Nations depended upon two conditions. The first was that 
the British and American Governments should meet the Soviet proposals 
as to voting in the Council. Gromyko reemphasized his Government's con¬ 
tention that the principle of the unanimity of the four great powers had 
to be applied unconditionally. The second was that those Governments 
should agree that the sixteen Soviet Republics would be initial members 
of the United Nations organization. 

The President and I both felt that some agreement could be reached 
on Russia’s first condition, but we thought Stalin’s desire to include the 
sixteen Soviet Republics as members of the United Nations an insur¬ 
mountable obstacle, and resolutely opposed it. 

There were now five questions concerning the United Nations or¬ 
ganization left unsettled, for future decision. These were: voting in the 
Council; statute of the International Court of Justice (the creation of 
the Court as a part of the United Nations organization had been agreed 
to); initial membership; trusteeships; and liquidation of the League of 
Nations. 

To my great disappointment, the project of trusteeships under the 
United Nations, to replace and liberalize the old system of mandates 
under the League of Nations, had not been brought up at the conference* 
This had been a project conceived and elaborated in the State Depart¬ 
ment by my associates and me and enthusiastically concurred in by the 
President. We had not brought it up at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, 
however, because of the specific and insistent request of the United States 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Joint Chiefs felt that a discussion of the trusteeship system 
would inevitably embrace concrete questions of who should be trustee 
over what territories, and that dissension might therefore arise among the 
major Allies. 

Furthermore, they were anxious to keep the whole matter open pend¬ 
ing a determination within our own Government of a definite policy with 
regard to the subsequent disposal of some of the Japanese islands in the 
Pacific, including those held by Japan under mandate. It was their view 
that complete control of these islands by the United States for military 
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purposes was necessary to our national security, and they felt that this 
could perhaps best be achieved through outright annexation rather than 
through a trusteeship system. 

My associates and I, on the other hand, were convinced that the 
security interests of the United States in the Pacific, including the attain¬ 
ment of the specific objective of United States control of the islands for 
military purposes, could be fully secured through a system of trusteeship. 
Such a system was eventually worked out at San Francisco. While we 
agreed to the omission of this subject from the Dumbarton Oaks dis¬ 
cussions, we did not intend to let the project die and hoped to bring it 
up again at the general meeting of the United Nations. 

The Russian phase of the Dumbarton Oaks Conference ended on 
September 28, and the Chinese phase began at once. In opening this sec¬ 
ond stage, I said to the delegates that I was fully convinced that the ex¬ 
cellent work already done, and that which we were about to undertake, 
would carry us a long way toward complete understanding among our 
Governments and toward the wider understanding which the peace-loving 
peoples of the world so ardently desired. 

I added that the joint recommendations to be made by the repre¬ 
sentatives of our Governments would, upon the conclusion of the second 
phase of the conversations, be made available to the peoples of all peace- 
loving nations for full public discussion. “The strength of the organiza¬ 
tion which we propose to establish,” I remarked, “can be no greater than 
the support given to it by an informed public opinion throughout the 
world.” 

It was also our hope, I said, that a full United Nations conference 
might be convened at an early date to bring to fruition the work already 
done. 

The conversations with the Chinese delegation, headed by the emi¬ 
nent and very able statesman. Dr. Wellington Koo, offered no particular 
difficulties. The Chinese delegation had been currently informed of the 
developments in the first phase. Moreover, in general, they were already 
of our way of thinking. They offered a number of cogent observations, 
but they were willing to go along on the basis of the draft already agreed 
to and to bring up their further views at the general conference. 

At the end of the Chinese phase of the conference the British, Chi¬ 
nese, and Americans agreed in two documents on changes in wording of 
the proposed Charter, for submission lo the full conference of all the 
United Nations. In the first document we agreed that the Charter should 
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provide specifically for settlement of disputes “with due regard for prin¬ 
ciples of justice and international law.” In the second, relating to the 
economic and social council, we agreed that the council should provide^ 
for the promotion of educational and other forms of cultural cooperatioiu| 

The three delegations felt that all three of these concepts—^jusdceii' 
international law, and cultural cooperation—^were already imbedded 
the text of the proposed Charter as agreed upon during the first phase of i 
the Dumbarton Oaks conversations. They were perfectly willing, how¬ 
ever, in order to avoid any misunderstanding, to see them introduced 
textually into the draft. It seemed too late at that point to discuss the 
matter with the Russians, particularly since to open up this issue might 
entail long delays because of the need to exchange communications with 
Moscow, and might therefore retard the publication of the text already 
agreed upon. The British, the Chinese, and ourselves therefore decided ! 
that the understanding reached would be brought to the attention of the ^ 
Soviet Government after the publication of the Dumbarton Oaks text j 
with a view to securing their approval to having it presented to the full 
conference in the name of the four Governments. In the meantime these 
supplementary documents were not to be made public. The Soviet ap* 
proval of this understanding was obtained shortly after the opening of 
the San Francisco Conference, and the points contained in the under¬ 
standing were then presented to the San Francisco Conference as a pro¬ 
posed amendment by the four major nations. 

As the Anglo-American-Chinese conversations neared their close, Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary Eden suggested to me through Ambassador Winant a 
on October 4 that a follow-up meeting should be held by the foreign I 
ministers of the four nations to accept the conclusions of the Dumbarton ] 
Oaks Conference and to sign documents. He suggested a meeting placi 
in Africa. The illness that was now overtaking me did not permit, my 
accepting his proposal. 

Prior to the release of the Dumbarton Oaks draft to the press I sent 
copies to John Foster Dulles for Governor Dewey. I had previously tele¬ 
phoned him on September 23 to inform him that the first phase of thi 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference had resulted in practical agreement^ and 
that we and the British would shortly go into conference with the Chi¬ 
nese. Dulles wrote me on October 13 that Governer Dewey and he highly 
appreciated the proposals agreed to at Dumbarton Oaks. Although there 
were many imperfections and inadequacies, he added, the main thing wai 
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to get started, and the proposals brought that within the realm of early 
possibility. “For this,” he continued, “the world owes you much.” 

Also prior to the release of the proposals we sent copies to our diplo¬ 
matic missions in Latin America to be handed to the Governments of the 
American Republics. Throughout the conference we had kept the repre¬ 
sentatives of those Republics as fully informed of developments as we 
possibly could. A few of the statesmen of Latin America nevertheless had 
felt that they were not being sufficiently consulted on postwar planning. 

It was impossible, however, to bring the American Republics into a 
preliminary conference such as Dumbarton Oaks without bringing in all 
the other United Nations. It was obvious that the most effective way to 
prepare the Charter was for the four major nations to reach tentative, 
agreement first among themselves, always with the thought that their con¬ 
clusions were not fixed and final but were subject to modification after 
discussion with the other United Nations. A full-scale conference among 
the United Nations at this point might have led to innumerable diffi¬ 
culties and differences of opinion and to great delay. Meantime the Latin 
American Republics, as well as all United Nations, had had full represen¬ 
tation at the other conferences, such as the United Nations Food Con¬ 
ference, the International Labor Organization Conference, the Monetary 
and Financial Conference, and the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita¬ 
tion Administration Conference. 

Prior to and during the Dumbarton Oaks Conference I had made 
every effort to keep the Latin American Republics, except Argentina, as 
fully informed as possible. On June 26 I had called the Ambassadors of 
the Central American Republics—Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and Panama—to my office and had given them in 
comprehensive background report of our efforts to date. 

I had sent a circular telegram icy all our diplomatic missions in Latin 
America, except Argentina, on July ii instructing them to inform those 
Governments that we were about to initiate exchanges of views with 
the United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., and China on a postwar organiza¬ 
tion, and that as soon as possible thereafter exchanges of views would be 
held with other United Nations and associated nations. 

In our studies, I said, we had devoted particular attention to the 
special relationship that existed between the United States and the other 
American Republics. I invited their attention to the President’s statement 
of June 15 and asked their comments. 

I said there was no inconsistency between what I had described in 
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my June i statement as ‘^our disposition and purpose to see that all 
nations, especially the sn^ll nations, are kept on a position of equality 
with all others'' and the fact that our first conversations were to be held 
only with the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and China. Since these 
three nations and the United States, I pointed out, inevitably had to bear 
the major responsibility for the maintenance of peace in the postwar 
years, there was no possibility of the successful establishment of a general 
international organization unless all these nations were prepared to sup^ 
port it. 

As the Dumbarton Oaks Conference neared its conclusion, I had two 
long conferences with Latin American representatives to give them all 
information possible on the conversations. On September 15 I called in 
the representatives of Brazil,. Chile, Colombia, Mexico, Peru, Uruguay^ 
and Venezuela, and on the following day the representatives of Bolivia^ 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, and El Salvador. I pointed out that in 
the Dumbarton Oaks talks we had insisted on certain principles already 
established in the inter-American community—for example, noninterven^ 
tion and nondiscrimination. I added that we had also insisted on the ob* 
servance of the rights of middle- and small-sized nations, that we recog¬ 
nized that the large and small nations were interdependent, and that wt 
had sought in every way to increase the functions of the United Nation* 
Assembly, in which every nation would be represented. 

On October'9 we released to the press the proposals for the establish^ 
ment of a general international organization agreed upon at Dumbarton 
Oaks. The President, Stettinius, and I made statements expressing our 
satisfaction with the work thus faL accomplished but emphasizing that the 
task of planning the United Nations organization still required constant 
effort along with an unfailing determination that the sacrifices of the war 
should not be in vain. Mr. Roosevelt, referring to his extreme satisfac¬ 
tion and even surprise that so much could have been accomplished on m 
difficult a subject in so short a time, stated: “This achievement was' largely 
due to the long and thorough preparations which were made by the Gov^ 
ernments represented, and, in our case, was the result of the untiring 
devotion and care which the Secretary of State has personally given lo 
this work for more than two and a half years—indeed for many yearii** 

Three days later, on Columbus Day, Under Secretary Stettinius reph 
resented me at a reception given at Blair House for the chiefs of dlplo* 
matic missions from the other American Republics and talked with them 
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further about the achievements of the conference. On my behalf, he as¬ 
sured them that he and I, as well as other officials in the Department, 
would welcome all opportunities to discuss postwar questions with them* 
A series of discussions between Latin American diplomats and Depart¬ 
ment officials followed. 

After the Dumbarton Oaks Conference adjourned, a temporary lull 
came in the series of meetings on postwar planning I had held during 
six months with Congressional leaders. I took that occasion to send each 
of them a letter thanking him for his extremely valuable service as we 
moved forward in a spirit of nonpartisanship toward the creation of 
machinery for a just and lasting peace. 

One of my last acts in office was to request Under Secretary Stettinius 
to set up a committee within the State Department to give continuing 
attention to keeping the security organization out of politics. Stettinius 
sent me a memorandum on October 19, the day before I left my bed 
at home for the hospital, saying he had instituted such a committee. 
Political ^dviser James C. Dunn would keep in touch with Hugh Wilson 
so that Governor Dewey would be kept informed of steps taken to carry 
forward the work begun at Dumbarton Oaks. Stettinius also talked with 
Benjamin V. Cohen, one of the President's advisers, to ask that he do 
what he could at the White House to continue scrupulous adherence to 
the nonpartisan agreement I had reached with Dulles. 

I likewise gave my hearty endorsement to a proposal Stettinius took 
up with me that the Department, because of the enormous stake of our 
people in a successful general international organization to keep the peace, 
should undertake off-the-re.cord conversations in all sections of the nation 
to discuss with the people everywhere the meaning and limitations of the 
proposed organization and our expectations concerning it. In this way 
not only was the public informed and taken into our confidence, Jbut also 
the responsible officials of the Government received the benefit of the 
thinking and indeed the prayers of the American people as a whole. These 
talks also revealed that Americans in overwhelming majority, as well as 
the leaders of the political parties, regarded the question of the future 
peace and security of the world as above any partisan consideration. 

During October, Myron C. Taylor, who had returned to the Vatican 
as the President's personal representative, had a long audience with Pope 
JMus XII. Without expressing a final determination as to Vatican policy, 
the Pope raised the question of possible Vatican membership in the 
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United Nations, and sought information as to the terms under whi<fl 
a small state such as Vatican City would be admitted. 

After studying this question, however, we did not believe it advisaM® 
to encourage Vatican membership. While recognizing the world-wide ain 
beneficent influence of the Vatican, we concluded that Vatican City wail 
too small to be able to undertake the responsibilities, such as partidpi-'l 
tion in measures of force to preserve or restore the peace, which everyj 
member of the United Nations had to incur. We recalled that the Leagun 
of Nations had similarly discouraged the admission of very small stateij 
In the same month Prime Minister Churchill had an exchange of I 
messages with the President prior to his going to Moscow, in which he j 
said in effect that he knew the President’s mind so well that he thought! 
he could speak for both countries and take up with Marshal Stalin the! 
questions left unsettled at Dumbarton Oaks. Mr. Roosevelt replied, how^*! 
ever, that he preferred to wait until the three of them could meet, and] 
Mr. Churchill agreed, | 

The Dumbarton Oaks proposals were now before the peoples of thtl 
peace-loving nations for discussion. Before I resigned the following montlu 
I had the satisfaction of seeing these proposals meet with reasonable ap -1 
proval. Naturally there were criticisms, some of which were well takeu 
And admitt^ly the question of voting procedure in the Council still had! 
to be ironed out. I 

Nevertheless, we had now laid a basis on solid rock for the formM 
tion of the United Nations organization, in agreement with the othafJ 
major nations having the same aspirations as ours, J 

The San Francisco Conference in April, May, and June, 1945? workedi 
on the basis of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. These were supplemented] 
and amended by suggestions put forward by the various delegations, in -1 
eluding those of the four nations that had participated in the Durnbartem^; 
Oaks ineeting. The final results were embodied in a formal legal text 
accepted unanimously, without reservations, and signed by representi*: 
tives of fifty nations on June 26. 

The San Francisco Conference is entitled to great credit for the im¬ 
mense services it rendered. No one would be disposed, however, to quel* 
tion the general opinion of those participating in the Dumbarton Oaki 
Conference and later the San Francisco Conference that the chief found** 
tions of the world organization, including its basic principles and machin*i 
ery, grew out of the five years’ study and preparation that culminatei|]| 
in the meeting at Dumbarton Oaks, the results of which, in turn, becami' 
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the chief foundation for the San Francisco Conference, In fact, if out 
of the Charter of the United Nations that emerged from San Francisco 
one were to take the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, the remainder would 
in a large sense resemble a tree without a trunk or roots. * 















123 : Fourth Term and Resignation 


SOME TIME BEFORE Franklin D. Roosevelt was non 
nated at Chicago on July 20, 1944, for a fourth term, he again propos 
to me at the White House my nomination as Vice President. He said hi 
knew I could have the nomination if I would take it. 

The President knew I would not take it, however, because the Wi 
was still on and I was thoroughly involved in foreign affairs. I felt as 
had in 1940, when I repeatedly refused an identical suggestion; namcfl 
that I could serve better, in the circumstances, as Secretary of State 
as Vice President. I expressed my appreciation to the President, but salq 
I was deeply engaged in foreign policy and did not feel I could leave It 
The fourth term seemed more natural to the general public, indil 
ing myself, than the third term. The tradition had already been shatter 
and in 1944 we were at war, which had not been the case in 1940. 
President felt the situation was difficult, we were in so deep, he wai 
the helm, and therefore he should yield to the widespread demands 
he stand for election again. 

I took no part in the campaign that followed. I was thoroughly 
sorbed in working for the creation of the United Nations organization iti 
in solidifying a nonpartisan policy approach to it. I particularly wanti 
to keep free of politics while engaged in this work, which I believed' 
be above party. 

The President sent me a memoranduip dated September 29, 194^ 
in which he said: “I hope much that, in making your plans, you will trJ 
range to go on the air about twice between now and election day, 
country needs some of your clear thinking and needs to have it k^pt 
to date.” 

He then said it was his thought that he would make one speech bl® 
tween then and election day on foreign policy, and he would be *^etitnis 
ally grateful” if I would have prepared for him a draft of a speech com 
taining six points. These were: 

“(i) What we have done in the past to promote peace in the worliti 
‘‘(2) What we have done to promote international trade. 

“(3) How we tried to keep our own peace after Poland was attackld| 
and before Pearl Harbor, 
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“(4) Some of the specific steps taken by the Republican leaders to 
block our efforts in all these things, 

'^(5) The steps we have taken for the future peace of the world in 
the past two years. 

“(6) The prospects of a permanent international peace in the 
future.” 

The President concluded his memorandum by saying: “It is my 
thought that if you could outline what you would say in your two speeches 
and what you suggest I should say, the three of them will not conflict. It 
seems to me that this is a practical way of going about it, and I need not 
tell you that what you say will have very great weight both in the later 
peace proceedings and in our own election.” 

When I received this memorandum I had already planned to call on 
the President at'The White House the following Sunday and inform Iflm 
of my forthcoming resignation. I made the call as planned and told him, 
with a feeling of the keenest disappointment, that I had been overexert- 
1 Ing myself for some time and now found myself in such physical condi- 
j tion that I should have to resign, I said I was leaving my office within 
J mother day or two to go straight to bed, where I must remain for an 
1 Indefinite period. 

The President did not seem to want to believe me. We had a rather 
casual conversation before I left his office. The question of preparing a 
l[)eech for him and of my making two campaign speeches was not men- 
lloned by us then or thereafter, although the Department later assisted 
the President in preparing his major foreign policy address of the 
campaign. 

Three days later, on October 2, my seventy-third birthday, I left the 
Slate Department a very ill man. I spent eighteen days at my apartment 
trying vainly to recover, during which I carried on my work to some 
ilcgree, and was then taken to the Naval Medical Center at Bethesda, 
Maryland, where I remained for about seven months, at times in very 
Hrave condition. The terrific strain of nearly twelve years in the State De¬ 
partment—half again longer than anyone else in our history—during one 
of the most crucial periods in the life of our nation, had utterly exhausted 
me. 

Soon after I arrived at the hospital, the President sent the White 
House physician. Vice Admiral Ross T. Meintire, to reassure me about 
my condition and to convince me that I would recover sufficiently to re- 
Kume my duties within a reasonable time. Then the President visited me 
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for an hour and a half during which he urged upon me the wisdom of 1 
resigning. He assured «ne I could take some leave and, after a reasonlj 
period, return to my office at the State Department. 

I did not hesitate but promptly declined to withhold my resignatS 
I said it was next to taking my life to be compelled to resign, with 1 
tremendous plans to which I had been giving my chief attention not ; 
adopted. But, I added, I had almost utterly exhausted my strengtl|| 
undertaking to carry forward these gigantic efforts, and I had swung do’ 
to the lowest rung on the physical ladder; I could not possibly retain 
office with its terrific responsibilities and at the same time make a 3 
covery. J 

The President then urged very insistently that I not resign until j 
end of his present term, -January 20, 1945. I replied that personaIlj( 
should be extremely glad to take this course; but I pointed out that il 
did so critics would begin almost in no time to emphasize the trementS! 
responsibilities resting on me and the State Department and, while J 
pressing sympathy for ^ me in my illness, they would soon begin to Ini 
that the critical nature of conditions required a Secretary of State on ct< 
watch at the Department, with the result that they would soon be crl 
cizing the President. 1 

Mr. Roosevelt then asked that I withhold my resignation at Id 
until after the election. To this I agreed. 1 

On October 26, a fortnight before the elections, I issued a perstf 
statement praising President Roosevelt’s leadership and characterlail 
him as a statesman equipped by nature and experience to meet the cn( 
mous problems confronting the nation. il 

A fortnight after the electton I dictated a letter to the Presidenti U 
dering my resignation. Happily, the war was now largely won. Allied 
occupied virtually all of France and Belgium, part of Holland, and j 
Italian peninsula up to P'lorence, American forces had landed In I 
Philippines. The menace of German submarines and raiders in the Allan 
had been largely overcome. Bulgaria, Rumania, and Finland had | 
rendered. 

“It is a matter of special satisfaction to me,” I said in my 
November 21, “that throughout my almost twelve years at the 
ment of State, our personal relations have been uniformly and invarlil^ 
agreeable, and that, by our joint efforts, many difficult tasks growInH <1 
of the foreign relations of this country before and during this war hi 
been brought to partial or full completion; many great questfoim Hi 
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been faced successfully; and many forward movements of surpassing im-» 
portance to friendly relations among nations have been instituted.” 

Looking ahead, I continued: “As the war draws to a close there re¬ 
mains a vast area of complex and difficult conditions and problems which 
must be dealt with in the months and years immediately ahead. It is a 
supreme tragedy to me personally that I am unable to continue making 
my full contribution to such great international undertakings as the crea¬ 
tion of the postwar peace organization, the solution of the many other 
problems involved in the promotion of international cooperation, and the 
final development of a full and complete structure of a world order under 
law.” 

I concluded by saying that when I recovered my health I should be 
always at his service in every possible way. 

The President that same day wrote me a splendid letter, which he 
l)egan by saying that my letter had hit him “between wind and water.” 
“It has been very sad,” he went on, “for me even to contemplate the end¬ 
ing of our close relatibnship during all these twelve years. It is not merely 
that our personal relations have been so uniformly and invariably agree¬ 
able, or that our joint work has borne true success in so many fields, as 
It is the personal feeling of not being able to lean on you for aid and 
Intimate interchange of thought. 

“This is especially true because we have come so far along the road 
of friendly relations among nations that I have counted so much on your 
lielp in carrying this work through the final stage of complex and difficult 
conditions which still face us. 

“Your health is honestly my first thought, and I am really confident 
that you will be on your feet again in a relatively short time, even though 
you are limited to special tasks and avoid the daily routine of Department 
work. As of today, therefore, you must devote all your thought to getting 
back on your feet and on this all your friends will join in helping.” 

He then repeated his suggestion that I continue in office until the 
beginning of the fourth term, saying: 

“I will, of course, accept your resignation as Secretary of State if 
you want me to do so. But I wish you would, as an alternative, allow me 
io accept it as of January twentieth, which is the end of our Third Term. 
P(*rhaps sentiment enters into this suggestion a little bit, but it would give 
MU' great satisfaction if we should round out the three terms. That means 
two months more, and during that time I could see you from time to time 
and get your advice on some of the things that will come before us.” 
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The President then made a suggestion which would have been dein 
indeed to my heart ha(J I been able to accept it. “Incidentally,” he saidJ 
“when the organization of the United Nations is set up, I shall continiM 
to pray that you as the Father of the United Nations may preside over itfl 
first session. That has nothing to do with whether you are Secretary 4|(n 
State or not at the time, but should go to you as the one person in all thfl 
world who has done the most to make this great plan for peace an effeM 
tive fact. In so many different ways you have contributed to friendM 
relations among nations that even though you may not remain in a poitJ 
tion of executive administration, you will continue to help the world witli 
your moral guidance.” 1 

The President's appeal was so heartfelt and affected me so greatIjfj 
that I had an earnest talk with the doctors who were treating me. Thdf 
answer was that I could not possibly return to my office for a long tint^j 
to come. I did not think it fair either to the Government or to 
therefore, to accept the President's suggestion that I remain in office until j 
January 20. I felt it was only just that a new Secretary of State should i 
be named to take over. And I felt that, as titular head of the State 1)9^ 
partment, I would be held responsible for foreign policies in the fomuiy 
lation of which I had no active part. 

I therefore replied to the President on November 23, telling him 
was deeply moved by his letter and eternally grateful for his kind solict , 
tude about my health and his generous references to our close persOfiftl ^ 
and official relationship of twelve years. After repeating that it was 
personal tragedy to me that my state of health made it impossible to coim 
tinue in the public service, and after stating that I would always cherti||| 
the ties between us of friendship) and affection, I said: 

- “With all my heart I wish that I could meet your desire that my ' 
resignation as Secretary of State become effective on January 20 rather 
than now. I have consulted again with my physicians. The speed of my 
recovery is definitely connected with the extent to which I can be free 
from all worry and responsibility. You can well understand that, at a 
time like this, it is impossible for me to lay aside the heavy responsibillllai 
of the Secretaryship of State so long as I remain in that office. In fairiTOM 
to the cause for which you and I have worked so long together, to tbi 
country, to you, and to myself, I feel that my resignation must becoiUi 
effective now.” 

I repeated that, as soon as I recovered my health, I would b6 on* 
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tirely at his service with whatever contribution I could make individually 
to the solution of the tremendous and crucial problems that lay ahead. 

The President now accepted my resignation, and announced it on 
November 27. He named the Under Secretary of State, Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., to succeed me. My tenure ended officially on November 30, 
1944 - 

In the days that followed I received messages of regret from foreign 
ministers and leading statesmen and citizens throughout the world, includ¬ 
ing Churchill, Molotov, and Eden. Mr. Churchill assured me of his “ad¬ 
miration for your long service in such exacting times” and hoped I should 
“soon be restored to health and able once more to bring to our counsels 
the great weight of your experience and wisdom in international affairs.” 
Molotov, sending me Marshal Stalin’s regards and wishes for good health, 
said he hoped that “your knowledge and experience will continue to serve 
the cause of collaboration between the United States and the Soviet 
Union as well as between other United Nations for the achievement and 
cementing of our common victory.” I regarded all these messages as 
tributes to the principles I had long been advocating rather than to myself. 

The President came to see me at the hospital several times. On one 
occasion, looking tired and worn—he was then only a few weeks from 
death—he said to me as I lay in bed, “I ought to be there where you are.” 

During the seven long months in th^ hospital I was frequently heart¬ 
ened by signs that, though I was out of office, my work was not forgotten. 
On November 24, 1944, the Variety Clubs of America conferred upon me 
their Humanitarian Award for 1943. On December 29 the personnel of 
the Department of State and the Foreign Service presented a bust of me 
to the Department. The United States Senate, on January 3, 1945, estab¬ 
lished a precedent when it accepted a bust of me for placement in the 
Capitol. The bust, sculptured at the initiative of the Evening Times and 
Sunday Times of Cumberland, Maryland, was presented by Senator Mil¬ 
lard Tydings and accepted by Vice President Wallace, presiding over the 
Senate. A motion permitting its acceptance had been made by Senator 
Kenneth D. McKellar of Tennessee and passed by the Senate and the 
] louse. 

The Tennessee State Legislature also unveiled a bust of me in the 
Slate Capitol at Nashville on January 9, 1945. The State Senate passed 
ft joint resolution, the House concurring, paying me many compliments 
ftiul also, to my delight, specifically praising Mrs. Hull. The resolution 
resolved “that Tennessee, through this means, voices the State’s grateful 
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acknowledgments to Mrs. Hull, not only for her devoted and un remit!iiM 
attentions to her illustrious husband during his illness, but for the intellfl 
gent support she has uniformly given him in his efforts to fulfill his respoiB 
sibilities to his office, to his Country and to all mankind.” m 

President Roosevelt wrote me on February 10, 1945, from the YaltM 
Conference that I was his and Secretary Stettinius^s first choice as chair*! 
man of the American delegation to the United Nations Conference. Hi I 
added that Admiral Mclntire, his physician, felt, however, that in 
own best interests I should not be asked to assume this arduous task. Thti 
President therefore requested me to be a member of the American delegllj?! 
tion and senior adviser to it. 'j 

Also from the Yalta Conference I received a cable signed by Roosi»| 
velt, Stalin, Churchill, Molotov, Eden, and Stettinius, saying: “We haVffj 
missed you at this conference and send to you our affectionate greetinjpJ 
We wish for you a speedy recovery in order that all of us may have thf 
benefit of association with you again.” ^ 

I should state at this point that I was not consulted by the Presidel|| 
or anyone else on policy issues prior to or during the Yalta ConferencfJ 
The President visited me at the hospital just before departing for YaUifd 
but he did not take up any of the topics he expected to discuss with StallA^j 
and Churchill or the decisions he might make. Nor was I informed bt* | 
forehand of the purposes of this Government at any other important con* 
ference subsequently, except that at San Francisco. 

I should say, in fairness to others, that since my resignation I hav# i 
not taken part in the conduct of our foreign policy. I have followed 111 
a general way from the sidelines the course of world affairs, commentill| 
in public statements now and then on basic questions and talking^ IlH 
formally with both private citizens and officials, but referring^ mainly 
our policies in operation while I was at the State Department. On account 
of my health 1 have been obliged to refrain from any role of consullanl Of 
adviser to officials of the Government on foreign affairs, with the exceptidl 
that, as a delegate, I offered some long-distance advice during the Silt 
Francisco Conference, and that I made one suggestion to Secretary of 
State Byrnes with regard to the Emperor institution in Japan, which I 
have related in the last chapter on the Far East. In conversation! with 
officials who called to see me I sought only to repeat and emphaslM I hi 
principles to which this Government had adhered up to the time of my 
resignation. It is not the province of these Memoirs to take up our foritli 
relations since the date of my resignation. 
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Two months after the Yalta Conference I was stunned on April 12 
by President Roosevelt^s sudden death. He had come to see me the day 
before leaving for Hyde Park and then for Warm Springs, where he died 
a few days later. On the occasion of his visit I admonished him about his 
health, saying he should take more rest. He said he was leaving the follow¬ 
ing day for this purpose. On the day of his death I issued a statement 
saying: “No greater tragedy could have befallen our country and the 
world at this time. His inspiring vision, his high statesmanship, and his 
superb leadership were factors without which the United Nations could 
not have come to the present phase of the war with victory just in sight. 
That leadership is gone, but his vision and the spirit of his statesmanship 
must continue to inspire us for the crucial task which even how is before 
us, the task of building a world peace. Mankind will be vastly poorer 
because of his passing.” 

President Roosevelt, in my opinion, was one of the greatest social 
reformers in our modern history, even though many persons might dis¬ 
agree with certain of his reforms. As Commander-in-Chief, his achieve¬ 
ments were outstanding among those of other commanders-in-chief. In 
my opinion he had no contemporary rival in political skill. As long as 
I knew him he was always an earnest follower of individual liberty, free¬ 
dom, and other basic rights and privileges necessary for the welfare of 
the private citizen. These included the ideals of justice, law, and order. 
He was a strong and consistent, and oftentimes an extreme, liberal in his 
views. The steps he took in the military field which led straight toward 
victory meant everything to us in the diplomatic field by giving to the 
force of our diplomacy the indispensable backing of military success. 

When the President died I was composing a letter on trade agree¬ 
ments, which had formed one of the cornerstones of the foreign policy 
of his Administration. This I sent on April 14, 1945, to Representative 
Doughton, chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee, to urge 
strongly the passage of a resolution to extend the Trade Agreements Act, 
which otherwise would expire June 12, 1945. I was later gratified to see 
the Act extended. 

Prior to his death. President Roosevelt had appointed me, as he had 
suggested from Yalta, a member of the American delegation to the San 
Francisco Conference and its senior adviser, with Secretary of State Stet¬ 
tinius as chairman. Being still in the Naval Hospital, I was unable to take 
a large share in the proceedings at San Francisco. 

In a letter to Stettinius on April 20 telling him that I should be un- 
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able to attend the opening of the conference, although I hoped to attend 
its later stages, I said; “What happens at San Francisco will be an acid 
test of whether mankind has suffered enough and has learned enough tp: 
have acquired the vision and the resolution to build a structure of organ¬ 
ized international relations, through which order under law can be estab¬ 
lished and maintained. 

, have profound faith that, whatever the difficulties, the labors of 
the conference will be crowned with success. I shall follow its work from 
afar with absorbing interest. So far as my strength may permit, I shall 
endeavor to make whatever contribution I can to its successful outcome/^: 

Stettinius sent a daily telegram on the proceedings at San Francisco 
to Under Secretary Joseph C. Grew, addressed to the President and me# 
and I followed developments wkh close attention. Several times Stettiniui 
telephoned me directly. I gave advice when I thought it would be helpful, 
Carlton Savage, who had been one of my associates at the State Depart¬ 
ment, was designated by Stettinius to keep me informed of the develop¬ 
ments at San Francisco and telephoned me almost daily. 

To Secretary Stettinius over the telephone I spoke as strongly as I 
could against admitting Argentina to the San Francisco Conference. I said 
that the American delegation had to regain the leadership in the Argentine 
question that the United States had lost at the Mexico City Conference, 

I said it was evident that other delegations had outmaneuvered the 
United States on the Argentine question, and that consequently irrepara^ 
ble harm had been done. As I have already mentioned in Chapter loi 
on Argentina, I would have voted against the admission of Argentina to 
the United Nations had I been called upon to vote. I was suddenly in¬ 
formed, however, that our delegation had already voted unanimously to 
admit her. 

I also said to Stettinius that if the American delegation were not 
• careful we should get Russia into such a state of mind that she might 
decide that the United Nations organization was not going to furnish ade¬ 
quate security to her in the future. Thereupon, I added, she might decide 
that, while giving lip service to the organization and keeping up her mem¬ 
bership and paying her dues, she ought at the same time to go back home 
and establish outposts, bases, and warm-water harbors in many areas and 
add buffer territory and otherwise prepare her own outward defenses just 
as fully as if the United Nations were not in existence. 

When Stettinius telephoned me to discuss the problem of regional 
security I commented that, if we could not check the trend of nations tO 
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rely on national and regional self-protective measures, the United Nations 
would gradually fade away. 

On another occasion I warned against the great danger of military 
preparations as an alternative to international organization. I said that 
such programs were a question that concerned both Russia and the United 
States, and that if these two countries did not agree soon on the limitation 
of military preparations Russia might Enlarge her activities for building 
up a federation of nations close to her. I added that if we were not careful 
the United States would create enough precedents to estop us from pro¬ 
testing against Russia’s activities taken in the name of self-defense. 

When Secretary Stettinius explained over the telephone Russia’s atti¬ 
tude on the veto by permanent members of the Security Council, I said 
I felt that the Russian position would definitely narrow the base of the 
United Nations organization and that we must continue, with great pa¬ 
tience—I emphasized this last phrase—to press the Russians to modify 
their attitude. 

In general, aside from my disappointment over the admission of 
Argentina, I felt that the results achieved at San Francisco were highly 
satisfactory. I sent Secretary Stettinius on June 26 my warmest congratu¬ 
lations on the successful conclusion of the conference and the adoption of 
the United Nations Charter. 

In a public statement on the same day I said: “We now have, at 
long last, a Charter of a world organization capable of fulfilling the hopes 
of mankind. It is a human rather than a perfect instrument. It has within 
it ample flexibility for growth and development, for dynamic adaptation 
to changing conditions. 

“The Charter will work, and grow, and improve, if our nation and 
all nations devoted to peace maintain the spirit in which they have created 
it and remain eternally vigilant in support and defense of the great ideals 
on which it is founded.” 

Secretary Stettinius was good enough to write me on June 23 a letter 
from San Francisco in which he said; “Your many years of leadership in 
the preparation for this conference, including your historic achievement 
at Moscow in 1943, have paid rich dividends during our work here. The 
evidences of your wise statesmanship have ever been apparent. Your out¬ 
standing contributions to this great cause merit more than ever Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt’s designation of you as the father of the United 
Nations.’ ” 

It was with keen pleasure that I personally signed the Charter. As 
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I affixed my signature, I felt that the many years I had devoted, ever since 
the First World War, to th^ study and then to the preparation of an inter¬ 
national security organization had reached fruition. The task was now in 
other hands, but I was confident that with reasonable understanding 
among the nations, particularly the major ones, the organization could 
move forward with the grace of God to the task of keeping the peace. 

By now I had been able to* return from the Naval Hospital to my 
apartment to complete my recovery there. I issued a statement on the 
occasion of VJ day to mark our victory over Japan, and went to the 
White House at the invitation of President Truman to observe this his¬ 
toric event. At about this time I began to work on a long exposition of 
our policy toward Japan up to the time of Pearl Harbor, to be made to 
the Joint Committee of Congress on the Investigation of the Pearl Harbor 
Attack. I was assisted by Joseph W. Ballantine and Maxwell M. Hamiltoiii 
who had aided me in the negotiations with the Japanese. I personally 
presented this statement, about 25,000 words long, to the committee on 
November 23. That afternoon and again on November 26 and 27 I an¬ 
swered questions addressed to me by the committee. 

At the end of 1945 I received the Nobel Peace Prize, awarded mo 
by the Nobel Committee of the Storting (Parliament) of Norway, on 
December 10,. 1945. I had been recommended for this award a numbOT 
of times in my twelve years as Secretary of State. The first time wai 
in 1934. I had then been occupying the office of Secretary of State only 
a year and a half, but some persons and organizations, whose identity 
I do not know, thought fit to suggest my candidacy for the prize to thfl 
Nobel Committee. The basis for their friendly suggestion was my work 
for trade agreements as a means toward obtaining peace. 

In 1936 I championed the candidacy of Dr. Saavedra Lamas, thi 
Argentina Foreign Minister. This was successful. 

The following year, he proposed my candidacy, and other kind per¬ 
sons made similar recommendations. The Governments of Argentina, Urn* 
guay, Peru, Nicaragua, Panama, Chile, Honduras, Bolivia, Belgium, and 
Greece formally nominated me. I then became aware that President RcxnhH 
velt had also been proposed. In April I made a full appraisal of the clalmi 
of the President in contrast with any claims I might have. My conclusion 
was that he was really more entitled to this recognition than I mights bfli 

Accordingly I wrote strongly to the Nobel Prize Committee at Oiht, 
emphasizing the claims of the President and earnestly supporting* hli 
nomination. Simultaneously I requested and insisted that my nanit bf 
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withdrawn from consideration. I also notified Dr. Saavedra Lamas to this 
effect, along with others who I knew had transmitted to Oslo their recom¬ 
mendations in my behalf. 

At the same time, however—and unknown to me—the President en¬ 
dorsed my candidacy. Later I was informed that the Nobel Committee 
had been distressed at my withdrawal and had decided to continue their 
deliberations as if they had not received it. 

In 1938 President Roosevelt again proposed me. Dr. Saavedra Lamas 
did likewise. On December 27, 1939, the President wrote me: “I have been 
careful for a number of years not to let you know that I have been recom¬ 
mending and re-recommending you for the Nobel Peace Prize. Just for 
your own family records I think you may care to have copies of my 
previous letters and of this year’s letter to the Nobel Committee. I do 
not need to tell you that I hope, before I am through, this very just and 
well earned award will be made to you.” 

In his letter of January 13, 1938, to the Nobel Committee the Presi¬ 
dent wrote: “Since the spring of 1933, Mr. Hull has been largely instru¬ 
mental in establishing on a firm footing among the twenty-one American 
Republics the so-called principle of 'The Good Neighbor.’ ” Also: “In the 
world field, largely through Mr. Hull’s efforts, trade barriers have at least 
been lowered on the principle of the most favored nations’ clause, thus 
making it possible for nations voluntarily to join in the reduction of eco¬ 
nomic barriers which have been so greatly responsible for isolation and, 
therefore, for hostile actions.” 

In 1939 Mr. Roosevelt based his proposal of my candidacy on my 
work on behalf of the Good Neighbor Policy. “It is my belief,” he 
wrote, “that what has been accomplished in the American Hemisphere has 
been of great moral influence in other parts of the world, for it has fur¬ 
nished an example of what can be accomplished by such leadership.” 

In 1940 I again proposed Mr. Roosevelt as a candidate for the prize. 
But in April of 1940 Nazi troops invaded Norway, and six years were to 
pass before another Nobel Prize was awarded. 

When I was informed in December, 1945, that I had been awarded 
the Nobel Prize for 1945 I was unfortunately in too poor health to make 
the trip to Oslo to receive the award in person. In response to a kind 
address by Gunnar Jahn, chairman of the Nobel Committee, outlining and 
evaluating my work, our Ambassador to Norway, Lithgow Osborne, read a 
message from me. Stating that “peace has become as essential to civilized 
existence as the air we breathe is to life itself,” I noted that the first 
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General Assembly of the United Nations would meet the following month 
in London, , 

“I fully realize,” I said, “that the new organization is a human rather 
than a perfect instrumentality for the attainment of its great objective* 
As time goes on it will, I am sure, be improved. The Charter is sufficiently 
flexible to provide for growth and development, in the light of experience 
and performance, but I am firmly convinced that with all its imperfec¬ 
tions the United Nations organization offers the peace-loving nations of 
the world, now, a fully workable mechanism which will give them peace, 
if they want peace. To be sure, no piece of social machinery, however 
well constructed, can be effective unless there is back of it a will and a 
determination to make it work.” 

When I was notified I -was to receive the Nobel Peace Prize, I 
promptly said to my wife that she had been so helpful to me in innumer¬ 
able ways indispensable to the success of my work that she was richly 
entitled to one-half of the award. I meant that she was entitled to equal 
credit for whatever achievements I was able to bring to pass during the 
nearly three decades of my public service that followed our marriaga.^ 
When the award arrived, I divided it between us. 

I began the new year, 1946, by starting in January to work on my 
Memoirs. I had long had these in mind, but there had been no time during 
my arduous twelve years in the State Department to do more than think 
about them, and during the thirteen months since my resignation I had 
not had the strength to undertake them. I decided to begin them after I 
obtained the assistance of Lieutenant Colonel Andrew Berding, an old 
friend, a veteran newspaper correspondent and writer, with an education > 
including Oxford University, in modern history, who was then about to 
leave the United States Army after a long period of overseas service, 

Our work on the Memoirs was somewhat hindered in the spring of 
1946 by my receipt of 169 interrogatories submitted by Senator Hom^r 
Ferguson, Republican member of the Congressional Joint Committee on 
the Investigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack. Although my health wiii 
still precarious and I wanted to concentrate on these Memoirs, I spent 
some weeks, with the help of Joseph Ballantine, in preparing complttfi 
responses, and sent these to Senator Alben W. Barkley, chairman o| the 
committee, on May 16, 1946. 

I wrote a long letter on July 12, 1946, for publication, to Speakff 
Sam Rayburn of the House of Representatives, advocating passage of tbi 
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resolution under discussion to extend a $3,750,000,000 credit to Great 
Britain. 

On July 30 I went to the Canadian Embassy to receive the Canadian 
Club of New York Award Medal in recognition of efforts toward furthering 
friendship and understanding between the Unite'^ States and Canada, and 
delivered a short address to point to the admirable relations between the 
two countries as an example to the rest of the world. 

At the end of July, 1946, I was gratified by the issuance of the 
report of the Congressional Joint Committee on the Investigation of the 
Pearl Harbor Attack. The majority report, in which two Republicans 
joined, found: “The diplomatic policies and actions of the United States 
provided no justifiable provocation whatever for the attack by Japan on 
this Nation. The Secretary of State fully informed both the War and 
Navy Departments of diplomatic developments and, in a timely and 
forceful manner, clearly pointed out to these Departments that relations 
between the United States and Japan had passed beyond the stage of 
diplomacy and were in the hands of the military.” 

In September my doctor, sensing a coming relapse in my health, had 
me return to the Naval Hospital at Bethesda. There I prepared a state¬ 
ment to be issued on my seventy-fifth birthday, in which I pleaded for 
more cooperation among the large nations, without which the United 
Nations could not function effectively. But before my birthday arrived I 
had a collapse, and throughout that day I was unconscious. 

Since then my return to health has been slow, but, with the assistance 
of Colonel Berding, I have gone on working on these Memoirs, convinced 
that the principles of sound international felations for which I fought 
deserve a full exposition. 

In April, 1947, I was delighted to receive a visit at the hospital from 
President Harry S. Truman, who conferred upon me the Medal for Merit, 
with oak leaf cluster in lieu of a second medal. He read from one citation: 
“With a high order of statesmanship based on deep loyalty to his country, 
Mr. Hull served with great distinction and selfless devotion during the 
years of crises and difficulties. ... He endeavored to prepare the United 
States to meet the rising dangers from abroad. He contributed immensely 
to the Good Neighbor Policy, which was to bear rich fruit in a tragic hour 
for the United States and the entire Western Hemisphere.” 

Then the President read from the second citation: “He made diplo¬ 
macy a powerful weapon in support of our armed strength. He made 
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diplomacy also a potent instrument in laying the foundations of a stably 
and peaceful world order/in the postwar era. As a tribute to his effectii; 
work in bringing about the establishment of an international organia 
tion, he is now known as the 'Father of the United Nations.^ ” 


124 : What of the Future? 


MY STORY BEGAN among the hills of Tennessee in the 
troubled aftermath of the greatest war the United States had fought up to 
that time; it comes to an end in the difficult epilogue of the greatest war 
the United States has ever fought. In the three-quarters century of my 
life I have seen this nation grow from a continental to a world power, 
with interests in every corner of the globe. As a boy I felt the effects of 
the war that solidified the nation so that it could forge ahead as a unit. I 
took part in the war that projected us into the Orient. I was in Congress 
during the war that taught us the interrelationship of the continents, 
though the lesson went unheeded. I conducted our foreign relations, under 
the President, in the war that proved to us all the need for a world or¬ 
ganization to prevent further wars. 

We are today powerful in arms and powerful in the cause of peace 
and humanity. But with our great strength have come great responsibili¬ 
ties. The heaviest of these, which we have accepted in the light of our 
power and duties, is that of providing our full share of leadership toward 
cooperation among nations for peace, justice, freedom, and progress. 

It has been a popular view in the past, supported by tradition, ihat 
the United States has nothing to fear, that the future is assured, that 
our great resources and organizing ability guarantee our destiny, and that 
our institutions will endure forever. No belief could be more dangerous. 

We have, in fact, reached the time when we should stop, look, and 
listen. We should analyze ourselves and our position in the world with 
sharp introspection. 

Are the people of this generation better off than their predecessors of 
former generations? Science and invention have given us many more of 
Ihe desirable items of enjoyment, and in this respect we are undoubtedly 
much better off. We have all sorts of new things to eat and wear, and 
amusements to follow, compared with the limited possessions and means 
to enjoy life in the past. But in certain other respects we are worse off. 
We suffer from a striking lack of a broad education and of devotion to the 
spirit of liberty and law, and we fail to maintain the deep interest and 
keen alertness necessary for the proper conduct of public affairs. 

Organized society during the past generation has, in my opinion, 
deteriorated. Behind the broad world policy I have outlined lies a first 
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duty of civilized people everywhere to restore and preserve intact Uw. 
precious ideas and ideals on which organized society must always be based* 
This goes to the very heart and foundation of world civilization and peac^^! 

We have seen a striking deterioration of the whole political interna¬ 
tional structure, with threats of destruction of the entire intematioiial 
economic structure. In political and economic affairs the human race hai 
suffered a steady decline, and it will not do to put everyone to sleep by 
singing of our progress in science and invention. Unless the citizens of 
our own and other countries keep themselves informed and give som#:: 
thing of the same degree of thought and attention to public affairs that ( 
they do to their private businesses, we are going to fail signally in dealmgj 
with our own internal affairs and the problems of peace, greatly aiig> 
mented by the invention of the atomic bomb. 

Liberty and democracy in the world were more seriously in dangef. 
a few years ago than at any time since they were overwhelmed in the last 
days of the Athenian democracy. Our whole modern democratic civiliiftp ( 
tion twice hung by a thread during the recent war—once during tht j 
summer of 1940 after Dunkirk and the fall of France, when Britain even ' 
with her Navy might have failed to repulse a full-scale German attack - 
across the Channel, and again during 1942, when German submarinaijj 
were sinking three Allied merchant vessels for every one constructed, and ? 
when almost every sea lane in the Pacific was blocked by the Japanese* I 
shudder to look back on those hairbreadth escapes^ Civilization wai 
brought to the edge of the precipice by the failure of many peoples, in¬ 
cluding ourselves, to understand and be alert to world conditions. 

I cannot overemphasize that, unless there is a greater awakening^ 
more intelligence, and more alertnfess on the part of the people everywheri, { 
especially with respect to international affairs, and a greater understanding 
of what Government officials are trying to do, liberty and democracy are 
destined to a more dangerous and uncertain existence than that which 
they have recently so painfully experienced. 

Democracy is not a static structure, like a cathedral or a skyscraper* 
Once erected, it cannot be expected to stand by itself from generation to 
generation. It is a living organism, and therefore must be cared tor| 
guarded, nurtured, and guided. 

We cannot rest on past achievements and present possessions. AllthK 
liberties we have today came from resistance to tyranny, either domestic 
or foreign; and most of them were won by blood and iron. Liberty caiHi 
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through the efforts of those men and women who were willing to die for 
it. We are their heirs, and must be vigilant to guard our heritage. 

We Americans should return again and again to the fountainhead of 
our national greatness, the founding fathers. Their thinking, their struggles 
to obtain cooperation among the thirteen states, are magnificent proto¬ 
types for the thinking and struggles we must undertake today to bring 
cooperation among the nations. Like Antaeus who gained renewed strength 
each time he touched the earth, we can renew our faith and fortitude 
each time we study the writings and actions of the fathers of the Re¬ 
public. 

The founding fathers were familiar with all that human experience 
had taught about government; but, being mindful of the natural ambitions 
of man and the danger of too great a centralization of authority, they 
formed a government of checks and balances. They did know the meaning 
of human liberty, and hence it was the Bill of Rights and a series of 
restrictions rather than the powers conferred upon the Government that 
made the Constitution a charter of liberty. In the widest and deepest 
sense, however, our American history does not begin with the Constitution 
and the Declaration of Independence, but centuries ago in England. 

The capacity for self-government is something inherent in the people 
themselves. It can be developed by education, but it cannot be created 
by arbitrary law. Elihu Root defined it as organized self-control. Men 
must be trained to self-government over many generations. The genera¬ 
tions that founded the American Government derived their training from 
the Anglo-Saxons. With the growth of the country, other nationalities 
have been melted in and have fought for these same ideas. 

Our form of government has proved itself in the past* it has brought 
us greatness and prosperity; it has preserved us comparatively untouched 
by foreign invasion. It has been able to function under the rapidly chang¬ 
ing social, political, and economic conditions of the nineteenth and twen¬ 
tieth centuries. It must be preserved; but we shall not preserve it unless 
we are willing to defend it, support it, and give it every contribution of 
which we are able. 

Our people should know that their own enlightened interest in their 
Government is the greatest safeguard of their liberties. They should real¬ 
ize that study and attention to public affairs demand real time, sacrifice, 
and effort on their part—day by day, week by week, year by year, and 
not Just during a Presidential or a Congressional campaign. In the early 
days of the Republic, when two Americans met on the road they discussed 
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the Government. They felt they were a part of the Government and thM 
Government was a part of them. In these days, when two Americans 
they are more likely to discuss the motion picture they saw the nigm 
before. Government, of course, has become more complicated than in thi:; 
days of Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln, but its interest fof j 
the citizen is none the less compelling. " . ^ 

The future of mankind rests upon the ability of statesmen and peopl^pl 
to recognize that all are living in a brand-new world, and that the salvft^ 
tion of those who love liberty and civilization renders imperative a genulofj 
awakening and a far more consistent and broader performance of thelf ] 
duties to the Government, to world order under law, and to organized 
ciety itself. We love liberty more than life; life must mean liberty, or 111 
is death; and, under the modern methods of waging war, peace means botk ^ 
life and liberty. 

Public opinion is an instrument the strength of which the publlo 
itself often ignores. A Minister of Louis XVI defined public opinion il ■ 
“an invisible power which, without treasury, guards, or an army, rulod 
Paris and the Court—yes, the very palace of the King.’^ 

There are people throughout the world who make their living \jf 
creating confusion. Disaster to the peoples will follow if they are led 
astray and fail to rededicate themselves to an active, vigilant discharge of 
the imperative duty of keeping themselves informed and manifesting theli* 
considered opinions on events of national and world importance. 

We, who are but a few generations removed from those who fought 
and conquered the wilderness, still have with us today the frontiers of , 
deavor. We still have to conquer the wilderness of want, oppressioiip 
norance, and fear. Has civilizatioft finished its task—with poverty, despair| 
conflict, and even barbarism existing in some parts of the world? Ouf 
ancestors were without material comforts and aids to life as they pushfft 
back the frontier. Each helped the other in time of trouble, and out fd 
this mutual aid there developed in our people a growing concern for I ha 
welfare of their neighbors which characterizes the modern Americoi If) 
his attitude toward the rest of the world. This American is imbued with 
a disposition to help his fellow man less fortunate than himself. Henco til* 
altruism, his philanthropy, and his idealistic schemes to help others*' 1^1 
that spirit not weaken but expand in helpfulness toward other nations 1eM 
richly endowed. It is one harvest that cannot fail. 

Let us choose for our leaders men who know the needs of the peopl4> 
Some of our leaders, like Jefferson, went into public life to promolS 
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democratic doctrines and to give the people their benefits. Jefferson cared 
not for power, still less for place or patronage for its own sake, and even 
tried to substitute Madison for himself as a candidate for the Presidency. 
Surely we have men today imbued with the same exalted spirit. 

We have a desperate need for more religion and morality as the 
background for Government. The religious and moral foundations for 
thought and conduct require strengthening here, as well as throughout the 
world. There is no higher civilizing influence than religious and moral 
concepts. Corruption and tyranny can be dri'Cen out of Government only 
when these concepts give men the faculty to recognize such evils and the 
strength to eliminate theni. 

The States should exercise ceaseless vigilance to protect the civil 
rights of their citizens. The right of all citizens freely to vote should 
be guarded, and their pathway to the voting booth should not be ob¬ 
structed. 

Congress should deal with national problems from a national view¬ 
point. If what would bring an immediate benefit to a few States would 
ultimately redound to the disadvantage of the nation, the welfare of the 
nation must predominate. 

The utmost cooperation must prevail between Congress and the 
Executive. The separation of powers of the Government ordained by the 
founding fathers makes such cooperation essential. Unlike the British 
Cabinet, which grows out of Parliament and is directly responsible to it, 
the American Executive Branch is an individual entity, responsible di¬ 
rectly to the electorate. The Executive Branch must take Congress as 
fully as possible into its confidence. 

I believe it vitally necessary that Congress and the Executive observe 
strict economy in government, and that the States, counties, and cities do 
likewise. In this modern world there is little regard for either public or 
private economy on the part of an increasing number of officials and in¬ 
dividuals. There is great need today for more definite and stable rules 
and policies that will afford the fullest practicable measure of comfort 
and social satisfaction to the people, alorfg with the fullest measure of 
wholesome economy in government consistent with efficiency. There is no 
practice more pernicious or contagious than indiscriminate spending by 
governments. And the most effective sinking fund for the retirement of 
national debt is economy of expenditure. 

Let us adhere, as closely as developing conditions permit, to our 
time-honored policy of individual initiative and free enterprise. Govern- 
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ment has an essential role of supervision and inspection to fill, to ensure I 
that free enterprise is trul^ free and fair and that the people as a whole j 
are protected; but it must not kill the spirit that made our nation great. ] 
Congress and the Executive have an inescapable responsibilty to j 
keep our foreign policy on a nonpartisan basis. Partisan considerations j 
have no place in foreign policy, for there the welfare and perhaps the | 
future of the whole nation are at stake. It is always licit to criticize foreign 1 
policy, provided the critic honestly bases his argument on his conception 1 
of our national interests; but it is inadmissible to inject advantages of J 
party or of person into foreign policy. Attempts to do so weaken the 1 
influence of our Government abroad by presenting to foreign and possibly I 
hostile governments a picture of divided councils, confusion, and lack J 
of popular support of this Government's position toward the world. j 

I continue to believe that the two-thirds requirement for Senate I 
consent to the ratification of treaties should bp changed by Constitutional J 
amendment to a simple majority. 1 

The American people, Congress, and the Executive must keep sharp I 
watch lest the United States return again to the dangerous policy of isola- | 
tion. Two major wars within a generation should have convinced all J 
Americans that we are an important part of the world, that conflict abroad I 
cannot but affect us, and that our welfare, peace, and security are tied to J 
those of other nations. We have a responsibility for leadership and cof 1 
operation which we cannot avoid, if we would. 1 

There will inevitably be disputes and quarrels, disappointments and J 
disillusionment in our relations with other nations, just as there are among j 
individuals. But let these not support the argument that, if we mind our 1 
own business and have no ties wi^h other nations, we can be safe and 1 
prosperous. For we; cannot. j 

Few things ,are, more certain than that during the 1930’s peace-ldvtng * j 
nations, had they nqt been hamstrung by isolationist forces in and out ^ 
of governments^, could have armed adequately in time, and by joint \ 
representation could have demanded a showdown with the aggressors^ 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, and averted the recent World War. In the 1 
same way they could have prevented its predecessor. The age-old experi- j 
ence that free peoples are always slow to arm adequately for self-defense ^ 
asserted itself disastrously throughout the period from 1930 to 1939. \ 

Isolationism is not merely political. It can also be economic and social. 

It is an interesting fact that the American people, however much the/ I 
adhered to political and economic isolationism until recent years, havt j 
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never hewn to social isolationism. They have cooperated with other nations 
to the utmost and have had the most fruitful exchanges in the fields of 
science, medicine, education, philanthropy, and social services. They are 
the world’s most numerous tourists. Had our cooperation in the political 
and economic fields attained the same high level, the world today would be 
a better place in which to live. 

In the past, until 1934, perhaps our most flagrant violation of our 
duty to the world was economic isolationism. Ages of civilization have 
taught us that international commerce promotes material welfare, peace, 
and advancement. Intellectual and social progress in the Ancient World, 
the Middle Ages, and the Modern Era was the result in large part of the 
reciprocal influence of nations on one another. But we Americans have 
not fully learned this lesson. We showed the world a true example of the 
right way from 1934 until the end of the war by embracing a policy of 
liberal commerce, tariff reduction, and nondiscrimination, but since the 
end of the war there has been evidence of tendencies to return the United 
States to the disastrous course of the twenties and early thirties. High 
tariffs do not bring us prosperity. They do bring us unsalable surpluses 
at home and the resentment of other nations abroad. If each nation could 
have profitably exchanged its surpluses from 1922 on, there would have 
been no economic collapse in 1929. 

The people of the States in which special interests demand high tariffs 
of an embargo nature should understand this. They should know that one 
successful attempt to put a stone on the high-tar iff wall in favor of one 
product inevitably leads to similar attempts to put many more stones on 
the wall in favor of other products. Let them realize that high tariffs 
affect them in their daily life through higher prices, and let them, as con¬ 
sumers, keep their Congressmen advised that the interests of the people at 
large are superior to those of the comparatively few industrial and agricul¬ 
tural interests that clamor for “protection.’’ 

And let the Members of Congress appreciate the still higher issue in¬ 
volved—our cooperation with other nations. We cannot erect high-tariff 
walls around our nation and expect to cooperate, politically or economic¬ 
ally, with the rest of the world. 

The people, Congress, and the Executive must recognize the impera¬ 
tive need to bury isolationism as an American tradition. It should no 
longer be a part of American life any more than is the covered wagon. 
When President Washington said that Europe’s primary interests were 
different from ours, there was then no steamship, no railroad, no wireless, 
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no telephone, no telegraph, no internal combustion engine, no airplane 
anywhere—and no atomic bomb. The United States was then isolated 
geographically as well as politically from the world. The geography has 
not changed, but its significance has altered. Our language and customs: 
may be different from those of the rest of the world, but we have the 
same interest in public welfare, peace, and international trade. Sarajevo 
was an unknown town to us until June, 1914; but what happened there 
was the first step that brought us into the First World War. What hap¬ 
pened in the thirties in China, Ethiopia, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland—all far removed from us geographically—^was a cumulative series 
of steps that led unerringly to our involvement in the Second World War. 

President Washington spoke against permanent alliances with other 
nations, although he countenanced temporary alliances. We are now, how¬ 
ever, a member of the United Nations, which is in the nature of an alli¬ 
ance against aggression. Let none of us be shocked by this fact of an 
alliance. It is not an alliance against a combination of other nations but 
against any aggressor. It is an alliance not for war but for peace. 

The creation of the United Nations organization, embracing all the 
peace-loving nations, was in my opinion a turning point in the political 
development of the world. The United Nations came into being after 
elaborate, painstaking study over a period of years by experts of many 
countries. At San Francisco fifty nations formulated and unanimously 
accepted its Charter as the beginning of a great, solid -world structure of 
peace, able to defy any and all forces or influences calculated to weaken 
or undermine it. No one before or since has suggested any other mutual^ 
acceptable plan that was as good, much less better. 

Let us not, however, expect the United Nations to perform a mirade. 
Its Charter is a human instrument, not a perfect one. The organization, 
requires time, patience, and a spirit of cooperation among nations if it 
is to function effectively. ^ 

Major wars are generally followed by a widespread feeling of uneasi¬ 
ness, impatience, unrest, and suspicion. Our people and leaders and thi 
peoples and leaders of other nations must be willing to overcome this 
feeling. They must examine with sympathy and patience the views of 
others. They must try to ascertain the true facts in any situation. They 
must avoid assuming adamant positions. They must refrain from exag¬ 
gerating and overemphasizing their own claims and from appealing to 
prejudice. 

The new spirit of understanding can find its most fruitful expression 
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in the United Nations. The success of that organization requires that the 
frequent conferences of representatives of the nations made possible by 
the provisions of the Charter should be grounded on the broad patriotism 
of world peace and human progress. 

The United Nations deserves and must have the unwavering support 
of the American people. Let us not be discouraged over the dissensions 
voiced in the initial councils of the new organization. Let us not on the 
one hand insist that the United Nations cannot work and we must there¬ 
fore return to nationalism and isolation, nor on the other hand urge that 
the United Nations is inadequate and we must therefore replace it with a 
world government. Restless persons, agitators, and even well-meaning 
persons will offer plans and projects for new organizations, the sole effect 
of which will be to obstruct the peace movement. We can do the cause 
of peace no greater service than by working at all times possible with and 
within the United Nations, and neglecting no opportunity to promote 
its prestige and the prompt acceptance of its conclusions. 

It would be impossible to exaggerate the importance to nations and 
peoples of maintaining at all times a spirit of peace and of cooperation 
to maintain peace—^by force if necessary. This common world undertaking 
must contemplate the availability of armed forces at all times sufficient 
to prevent the use of any kind of military force or any kind of weapon 
capable of undermining, materially injuring, or destroying the world 
structure of peace based on world order under law. 

We should strive, however, to promote the idea of universal reduction 
of armaments, with complete United Nations inspection in all countries 
to make sure it is carried out. A wild race of armaments, economic and 
military, is an indictment of civilization. Proponents of heavy armaments 
are playing with the lives and property of tens of millions of men, women, 
and children. But disarmament must be comparative, and we must never 
again permit the United States to decline to a level of relative military 
helplessness. Other nations, in looking at us as we explain our foreign 
policies, must still be able to see over our shoulder the symbols of our 
power, sufficient at all times to preserve our security. 

We Americans need to practice moderation in our expressions of opin¬ 
ion concerning other nations. As a people we are too prone to condemn 
other nations and rulers, to apply epithets, to caricature, to ridicule. We 
forget that our sharp words are not buried in newspaper columns or lost 
on the rostrum or radio. They come to the knowledge of the governments 
and peoples they anathematize; they areo'eproduced and commented 
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upon by the press and radio of those countries, which may not understand 
* our freedom of criticism; a/id they hamper the conduct of our foreign 
relations. To the old rule that one should count ten before berating an¬ 
other individual I would add a new rule that we should count ten hours 
or ten days before berating another nation, and meantime we should try 
to ascertain the true and full facts of the event that seems to call for con¬ 
demnation. 

This rule I would call to the particular attention of the minority 
groups in the United States, whether racial, national, or religious. The 
Constitution was designed to protect all the people, but especially minori¬ 
ties. Nevertheless, in recent years some of these groups, aided by the 
improvement of methods for diffusing information and propaganda, have 
raised a voice and exerted a pressure in foreign affairs far out of propor¬ 
tion to their numbers. These interfering minorities are generally composed 
of or influenced by left-wing or reactionary extremists and also by persons 
who have immigrated in recent years and are chronic agitators and advo¬ 
cates of ideas calculated to undermine both our political and our economic 
structure. On many critical occasions, when the international relations of 
our Government require the most delicate and careful handling and the, 
support of a unanimous and aggressive public opinion, some of these groups 
scatter poison or otherwise play havoc with them. Men and women who. 
have left other countries and chosen the United States as their home should 
think of foreign policy not in terms of the land they left behind them but 
in terms of the land that is giving them refuge and sustenance. And at^ 
the same time the majority of our citizens, while scrupulously guarding ^ 
and protecting all the rights of minorities, should be consistently on the 
alert to prevent the confusion, misumderstanding, and misrepresentation,, ^ 
with steadily increasing bitterness and hatred, that inevitably result from, 
widespread, violent, and troublemaking propaganda on the part of minori¬ 
ties. 

Our great nation should stand always for the progressive attainment 
of self-government and eventual independence by dependent peoplet 
when they are ready for it, in accordance with our example in the Philip¬ 
pines. But let our policy in this respect not be limited to one of exhorta¬ 
tion only but also embrace active economic help to raise the level of lifa 
of such peoples. 

Let us stand, too, for the free play of public opinion in the world. 
Today there is, generally, no free press or radio around the globe. Per¬ 
haps half the nations suppress, filter, or color information. Not until the 
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thoughts of peoples can be fully and freely communicated from one to 
another can we hope for the attainment of the real understanding that 
will make wars impossible. 

We must recognize and be willing to assume our commitments re¬ 
garding our former enemies, Germany and Japan. If it is necessary to 
maintain surveillance, military and otherwise, over them for decades to 
come, then we should be willing to maintain it. There should be no 
thought among us of quick withdrawal from Europe or Asia. We cannot 
withdraw, for where can we go? The world is with us, here and now, and 
all about us. It is in our front yard, ip our back yard, at our sidfe porch. 
To withdraw from Europe and Asia is to pull Europe and Asia in upon us. 

In the Western Hemisphere let us continue to develop and expand 
the Good Neighbor Policy in all possible ways. The fruit we have gathered 
from that policy is sufficient warrant for the_planting of further seed. In 
our time of need our friends to the South, with one exception, became our 
friends indeed. Let the Good Neighbor Policy become a permanent founda¬ 
tion of our foreign policy. In sowing a crop of cooperation in our own 
garden we can give the world an example of the highest type of political 
harvest. 

We should maintain forever the friendliest relations and the closest 
cooperation with the United Kingdom and the British Dominions, but 
with the proviso that this be not exclusive. Let us not be persuaded that 
a union of the English-speaking peoples is the cure-all for the ills of the 
world. Let us consult with other interested nations whenever we consult 
with Britain. 

Despite the dangerous conduct of the Soviet Union in the last several 
years, let us follow in respect to it a policy of patience, combined with 
firmness, inspired by calm strength, and rooted in an unswerving deter¬ 
mination that, so far as lies in our power, mankind shall at long last attain 
a just and peaceful world order. In dealing with the Soviet Union we must 
never waver in this determination, or give any evidence of weakness, or 
cease to insist that, though the Soviet Union is entitled to freedom from 
intervention in its domestic affairs by any other nation, its government 
has no right to force Communism on other nations or to intervene in their 
domestic affairs in any other way. 

During my years ^as Secretary of State we consistently pursued the 
broad policy of nonintervention, and we lost no opportunity to condemn 
and oppose all practices in violation of that precious doctrine, whether 
such practices were conducted by Germany or Japan or the Soviet Union 
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or any other country. We repeatedly emphasized to the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment that its idea of penetiating into other countries by promoting within 
them subversive movements designed to supplant their established forms 
of government with Communist systems like its own, while at the same 
time claiming for the Soviet Union immunity from such intervention, was 
a hopelessly unsound and hazardous theory of international relations. No 
nation that had once dedicated itself to popular forms of government 
could tolerate indefinitely the enforced substitution for its free institutions 
of a system of tyranny, destitution, and lowering of all moral standards 
that are the inevitable concomitants of a police state. We rqjeatedly 
stressed our hope that the Soviet leaders would themselves in due course 
recognize this. 

The sovereign equality of-all peaceful nations, large and small, and 
the right of each of them to freedom from intervention in its internal 
affairs are among the cardinal principles of the United Nations, to which 
the Soviet Union, together with the United States and more than fifty 
other nations, has pledged its solemn adherence. The faithful observance 
of these principles constitutes an indispensable foundation for interna¬ 
tional cooperation without which no nation can progress or feel secure* 
Much time, perhaps many years, of unremitting effort may be necessary 
before the Soviet leaders come to understand fully that the ways of co* 
operation with other nations are to their country’s benefit as well ae to’ 
ours. However difficult and hopeless the task may on occasion appear to 
be, let us take this time, employing neither denunciation nor threats, but 
a friendly, honest, stalwart approach. Every feasible opportunity should 
be used to converse with the Soviet leaders, within the United Nations or 
wherever possible. * 

It may be that our efforts will fail and the leaders of Soviet Russia 
will fall into the same tragic error that has brought to their doom so many 
ancient and modern masters of police states. If that utter calamity 
should come to pass, let it not be said that the United States had neglected 
any honorable means to avert it. While keeping ourselves strong to fiuri* 
any eventuality, let us work unceasingly toward the end that the leaden 
of the Russian people and we may ultimately see eye to eye on the vuUteii 
of human freedom and on the preciousness of enduring peace based till 
justice and fair dealing. 

My twelve years as Secretary of State were a difficult |>eriod In 
which to live. It was an epoch filled with conflicts, tragedies, and seemlnn 
impossibilities. One could not come through it, however, without feelliiK 
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its vibrant pulsations. And it has left the nations of the world with an 
opportunity for advancement such as they have never had before, such 
as they may never have again. 

But our nation and all nations, including especially our major allies 
in the recent death struggle against the forces of tyranny, would merely 
deceive themselves if they failed to realize that they are facing the su¬ 
preme crisis of all ages. If they resolve that the forces of peace, order, 
and civilization shall proceed unceasingly with the task of restoring their 
economic health and solidifying their political and moral strength, they 
will thereby become powerful enough to preserve the peace, freedom, and 
culture of the world. On the other hand, if some nations or peoples per¬ 
sist in destructive policies and methods calculated seriously to cripple or 
shatter this great world undertaking, the human race may yet be dragged 
down to unimaginably low levels of barbarism. 

All peace-seeking nations should make every effort without ceasing 
to prevail on one another to do teamwork, on a basis of fair dealing, 
equality, mutual respect, and nonintervention in one another’s affairs— 
with understanding and trust but without favoritism or appeasement— 
toward the attainment of the basic principles of international relations to 
which they committed themselves in accepting the Charter of the United 
Nations. The one inescapable duty and responsibility of all nations and 
peoples is to maintain and develop the United Nations as an international 
organization capable of establishing real peace and keeping such peace 
permanently. It is well-nigh axiomatic that all countries will receive equal 
and incalculable benefits from a faithful performance of their United Na¬ 
tions duties, but a bottomless pit is liable to open in the pathway of 
nations failing in such performance. It is beyond any doubt to the best in¬ 
terest of each and all to join together in perpetuating the world organiza¬ 
tion and in making it truly effective. 

The experience of the League of Nations proved conclusively that a 
world security organization could not function effectively toward this all- 
important end unless all major nations were members and were cooperat¬ 
ing. The same is true of the United Nations organization. If any of the 
major nations should choose the course of noncooperation, the others, 
willing to support this ^reat world movement, must nevertheless carry it 
forward with all their strength. They must resolutely resist in every legiti¬ 
mate way any acts calculated to impede or undermine the organization. 
But the door should always remain open to all nations, including those 
that are temporarily misled into recalcitrant noncooperation, once they 
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had demonstrated their willingness to follow the principles embodied in 
the United Nations Chapter. 

I am firmly convinced that in the world of today all nations will be 
forced to the conclusion that cooperation for law, justice, and peace is' 
the only alternative to a constant race in armaments—including atomic; 
armaments—and to other disruptive practices that will bring the natiouM 
participating in them on either side to a common ruin, the equivalent of] 
universal suicide. , 

I conclude these Memoirs with the abiding faith that our destiny aa • 
a nation is still before us, not behind us. We have reached maturity, but I 
at the same time we are a youthful nation in vigor and resource, and one i 
of the oldest of the nations in the unbroken span of our form of govern^!' 
ment. The skill, the energy^ the strength of purpose, and the natural j 
wealth that made the United States great are still with us, augmented and : 
heightened. If we are willing from time to time to stop and appreciattj, 
our past, appraise our present and prepare for our future, I am convinced] 
that the horizons of achievement still stretch before us like the unendiis|| 
Plains. And-no achievement can be higher than that of working in har-| 
mony with other nations so that the lash of war may be lifted from our I 
backs and^ peace of lasting friendship descend upon us. | 
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405, 411, 414, 416, 509, 597, 679, 697; 
suspension of arms shpiments to Tur¬ 
key, 1371; see also Armaments; Em¬ 
bargo; Neutrality policy 
Arms and Munitions Control, Office of. 
State Department, 416, 902 
Armstrong, Hamilton Fish, 1633, 1635 
Army, U.S., 774, 845, 910, 998; see also 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; National de¬ 
fense; Rearmament; War Department 
Arosemena, Juan, 691, 692 
Aruba, 814, 816, 891, 893 
Ascension, trusteeship, 1596 
Ashton-Gwatkin, F., 735 
Assets. See Credits 

Asylum to political refugees in neutral 
countries, 1360-1364 
Athenia, torpedoing, 677 
Atherton, Ray, 883-884, 1167-1170, 

1232, 1240, 1241, 1480 
Atlantic, Battle of the, Western Hemi¬ 
sphere neutrality zone, 689-692, 945; 
defense of Greenland, 935; U.S. plans 
for possible German occupation of 
Azores, 940; CH and FDR addresses, 
941-^42; U.S. shipping to Britain, 
942; sinking of Robin Moor and other 
ships, 944, 1046-1050; U.S. patrol in, 
945; U.S. forces to Iceland, 946-947; 
use by U.S. and Britain of Azores 
bases, 1339-1344 

Atlantic (Tharter, protection of British 
Empire tariff preferences, 975-976, 


Atlantic Charter —Continued 

1151; Soviet attitude toward, 1165, 
1166, 1170, 1171; implementation, 

1236, 1252, 1281, 1547, 1600, 1630- 
1631, 1632, 16B1; interpretations of 
point three, 1478, 1484-1485; see also 
United Nations Declaration 
Atlantic Conference (1941), 974-976, 

1017-1020; see also Atlantic Charter 
Atom bomb, development, mo 
Atrocities, German, 1183-1185, 1278, 

1289-1291, 1538 
Attlee, Clement, 1488 
Augusta, bombing, 540 
Austin, Warren R., 649, 1635, 1658, 1695 
Australia, harmful effects of U.S. neu¬ 
trality legislation, 692-693; fear of of¬ 
ficials of British defeat, 775; desire 
for U.S. declaration of war, 775-776; 
preservation of status quo in Nether¬ 
lands East Indies, 891; proposals for 
handling Japanese demands, 897-899; 
plans for unified defense in the Pa¬ 
cific, 906-907, 909, 912, 914, 1113; 
views on Japanese proposals (Nov. 
20, 1941) and U.S. substitute propos¬ 
als, 1073, 1076, 1077, 1082; media¬ 
tion offer to U.S. and Japan, 1089; 
cooperation with U.S. in war, 1475; 
postwar planning, 1631 
Austria, assassination of Chancellor 
Dollfuss, 242; 'as German objective, 
244; German invasion, 575; German 
refusal to assume debts, 575-576; 
freezing of assets in U.S., 945; Dec¬ 
laration on, 1297 
Avenol, Joseph, 274, 432 
Aviation, abandonment of plans for 
loans to Latin America for improve¬ 
ments, 332; air communication be¬ 
tween U.S. and U.S.S.R., 1302; see 
also Bases 

Aviation gasoline, embargo on export to 
Japan of materials for production of, 
729-730; Spanish request of U.S. for, 
1326 

Axis, Rome-Berlin accord (1936), 488 
Anti-Comintern Pact (1936), 488, 

489, 634, 639, 717, 908, 980; U.S. re¬ 
lations in 1941, 926-927; U.S. efforts 
to solidify resistance of Balkan coun¬ 
tries, 928-933; shipping in U.S. ports, 
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927, 928, 942-943; U.S. request for 
removal of diplomatic n&ssions in 
Eire, 1358; asylum to Axis leaders in 
neutral countries, 1360-1364; U.S. ob¬ 
jections to Allied Control Commis¬ 
sions for satellites, 1461; Allied un¬ 
conditional surrender policy, iS70“ 
1582; 

in South America, subversive activ¬ 
ities, 495-496, 601-602, 813-814, 820- 
821, 827, 1146, 1148, 1150; subversive 
activities in Argentina, 1377, 1380, 
1382, 1383, 1384-1385, 1386-1387, 

1391-1392, 1393, 1396-1397)^ 

1412, 1413, 1419; condemnation by 
Lima Conference, 609; diplomatic re¬ 
lations severed by Argentina, 1381, 
i 384> 1385, 1386, 1391-1392, 1393; by 
Chile, 1383; 

Tripartite Pact (1940), 489, 627- 
628, 908-909, 932, 1002, 1006-1007, 
1010, 1021, 1059, 1061, 1062, 1063, 
1064, 1071, 1083; 

see also Germany, Italy, Japan 
Ayres, William, 132. 151 
Azores, possible occupation by Ger¬ 
many, 940-941; use of bases and fa¬ 
cilities by Britain and U.S., 1232, 
1339-1343; use by Allies for convoy 
protection, 1275; proposed meeting 
place for U.N. Coupcil, 1681 

Badoglio government in Italy, 1449, 
i 463» I550-IS59) i564-i565» iS68 
Bahamas, 831-843 * 

Bailey, Joseph W., 60 
Bailey, Josiah W., 699 
Bajpai, Sir Girja Shankar, 1483, 148? 
Baker, Newton D., 335 
Balance of power, 86, 1314, 1452 
Baldwinj Stanley, 379, 384 
Balfour, Arthur J., 403-404 
Balfour Declaration, 1529, 1531 
Balkans, U.S. efforts to solidify resist¬ 
ance to Axis (early 1941), 928-933; 
Churchill plan for major Anglo- 
American drive into Europe through, 
1366; Soviet-British arrangement for 
military spheres of influence in (1944), 
1451-1459; see also individml coun¬ 
tries 


Ball, Joseph H., 1262, 1670, 1696, 1698 
Ball-bearings exports from Sweden to 
Germany, 1347, 1348 
Ballantine, Joseph W., 671, 672, 895, 
1585-1586, 1724, 1726; participation 
in U.S.-Japanese conversations (1941), 
988, 989, 996, 1003, T030, T031, 1095, 
1096, 1097 

Baltic States, 701, 1266, 1348; see cUso 
Estonia, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Sweden 

Bankhead, William B., 109, 564, 643 
Barclay, Edwin, 1185, 1186 
Barkley, Alben W., 217, 649, 861, 1658, 
1695, 1697, 1726 
Barr Shipping Corp., 468 
Barter trade agreements, 371-374 
Baruch, Bernard M., 114, 457, 1330? 
1578 

Bases, on British territory, 193, 212, 
831-843, 1475 ; in Greenland, 935, 
936; in U.S.S.R., 1111-1112, 1302; in 
Azores, 1232, i339-i343; in Sweden, 
1279-1280, 1301; in Turkey, 1301, 
1312; in American Republics, 1422, 

1423 

Batista, Fulgencio, 315 
Battle of the Atlantic. See Atlantic, Bat¬ 
tle of the 

Baudet, Philippe, 1220 
Baudouin, Paul, 791, 793, 795 
Bauxite mines at Paramaribo, 1051 
Beaman, Middleton, 80 
Beard, Edward E., 27 
Beaverbrook, Lord, 910, 1525, 1586 
Beck, Josef, 596 

Beigbeder y Atienza, Juan, 875, 876 
Belgium, World Congress of the Inter-* 
national Chamber of Commerce at 
Brussels (1925), 125; trade agreef* 
ment with U.S., 361, 375; Brussels 
Conference (1937)) 550 - 556 ; concern 
over effect of U.S. arms embargo, 647 ; 
peace appeal of King, 663; Belgian- 
Dutch peace move, 712; invasion by 
Germany, 712, 761, 764; application 
of ILS. Neutrality Act, 761, 763; 
freezing of credits in U.S., 763; sur¬ 
render of army to Germans, 773; U.S, 
relief plans, 804; policy on relief to 
occupied countries, 1052; as a post¬ 
war problem, 1266 
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Belligerents, regulations on travel of 
U.S. citizens on ships of, 428, 430, 
432, 433, 471, 507, 679, 697, 78s; 
regulations on credits to, 679, 681, 
697; regulations on contributions for 
relief, 679, 697; financial transactions 
with, 1151; trade with (see Trade, 
U.S.) 

Benavides, Oscar, 340, 611 
BeneS, Eduard, 582-583, S9<>“S9ij 59 2 
Bennett, Richard, 246, 260, 263, 264, 
265 

Benton, J. Webb, 652 
Berding, Andrew, 1726, 1727 
Berle, Adolf A., Jr., 179, 591, 596, 671, 
672, 1115, 1123, 1483, 1548; delegate 
to international conferences, 494, 603, 
822; CH appraisal of, 495; postwar 
planning, 1626-1627, 1633, 1635 
Bermuda, U.S.-British agreement for 
lease of bases, 831-843 
Bessarabia, 300, 807, 810, 1451 
Beveridge, Albert J., 108 
Bidault, Georges, 1434 
Biddle, Anthony J. Drexel, 596, 662, 
677-678, 685-686, 789, 791-793, 805, 
1184, 1548 

Bingham, Robert W., 182, 512 
Blacklists, 734, 1380 
Blaine, James G., 83 
Blair, Henry W., 18, 197 
Blanco, Juan Carlos, 1395-1396 
Bland, Schuyler Otis, 1636 
Blechingberg, Einar, 937 
Bliss, Robert Woods, 1673 
Bliss, Tasker H., 1117 
Blockade, U.S.-British disagreement over 
blockade of German ports, 733-736; 
British, in Western Hemisphere, 1142 
Bloom, Sol, 218, 643-646, 1495, 1658, 
1669, 1696, 1698 
Blum, Leon, 476, 482 
Board of Economic Warfare, 204, 1154- 
1157, 1162, 1346-1347, 1350 
Boettiger, John, 1370 ^ 

Bohlen, Charles E., 1280, 1293 
Boisson, Pierre, 949, 961 
Bolivia, German attempts to intimidate, 
821; expropriation of foreign-owned 
oil properties in, 610; revolution in¬ 
stigated by Nazi and Argentine agents 
(1943), 1388-1389; memoranda by 


Bolivia— Continued 

FDR and CH on, I390-1391; recog¬ 
nition of Villarroel regime, 1392, 1397- 
1398, 1398-1399; war with Paraguay 
{see Chaco) 

Bolshevism. See Communism 
Bolte, Charles L., 1163 
B ombing of civilian populations, in 
China by Japanese, 558, 559, 569, 
632-634, 729-730, 1031; in Poland, 
672, 674, 677-678; proposal of Her¬ 
bert Hoover for commission to in¬ 
vestigate, 678; FDR’s appeal to re¬ 
frain from, 672, 674, 678; by U.S.S.R., 
706-707, 709, 744 

Bonds, Government, as means of de¬ 
fraying Government war expenditures, 
90-91, 100 

Bonin Islands, trusteeship, 1596 
Bonnet, Georges, 263, 586, 588, 589, 
592, 646, 652, 661 

Bonomi, Ivanoe, 1563-1565, 1568-1569 
Borah, William E., 59, 60, 102, 215, 216, 
465, 649-653 
Bostrom, W., 702 

Bowers, Claude G., 128, 182, 475, 485, 
504, 616, 1383 

Bowling Green normal school, 18-19 
Bowman, Isaiah, 1428, 1633, 1635, 1643, 
1675, 1688 

Boycott, German protests against U.S., 
236, 240, 241 
Braden, Spruille, 319 
Brandegee, Frank B., 102, 216' 

Brandt, George L., 674 
Brazil, on Leticia dispute, 311; in Cuban 
situation, 314, 316; CH visit to, 323; 
efforts to end Chaco War, 336, 337, 
347; concern over U.S.-Argentine 
friendship, 349; German-instigated 
revolution against Vargas, 601; in¬ 
creased military strength to offset 
Argentine activities, 1390-1391; ques¬ 
tion of permanent seat on U.N. Coun¬ 
cil, 1678; 

participation in inter-American con¬ 
ferences; Montevideo, 317; Buenos 
Aires, 499; Lima, 609-610; Rio de 
Janeiro, ii43-1150; 

relations with U.S.: trade agree¬ 
ment, 375, 520; economic agreement, 
1140; Warren mission to Bolivia, 
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Brazil—C ontinued 

1398; assistance to U.S. during war, 
1422, 1423; * 

in the war: plans for possible Ger¬ 
man occupation of the Azores, 941, 
1339! joint protection with U.S. of 
bauxite mines in Paramaribo, 1051; 
politicomilitary commission in Al¬ 
giers, 127s; efforts for Portuguese 
embargo on wolfram to Germany, 
1336, 1337; expeditionary force to 
Europe, 1423 

Breckinridge, Sophonisba P., 319 
Brennan, Robert, 1354, 1355 
British Guiana, U.S.-British agree¬ 
ment for lease of bases, 831-843 
British Imperial Conference (1937) » 
528-529 

British West Indies, U.S. lease of bases, 
193, 212, 831-843 
Brock, William E., 134 
Brown, Aaron S., 663 
Brown University, 473 
Bruce, S. M., 775 
Bruggmann, ,Charles, 1350 
Brussels Conference (1937), 550-556 
Bryan, William Jennings, 33, 37 ) S3) 67- 
68, 71, 87, 114, 117, 121, 180, 182, 
270 

Buchanan, John P., 25 
Buckner, S. B., 1574 
Buenos Aires, CH visit to, 339; FDR 
visit to, 495, 497 

Buenos Aires Conference (1936), prepa^ 
rations and purpose, 493-494; U.S. 
delegation, 494; FDR address at* 
opening, 495; CH^s “Eight Pillars of 
Peace,” 498; agreements, 499-501; 
question of Spanish observer, 501; 
CH’s closing address, 502; CH’s sum¬ 
mary of achievements, 503; U.S. rati¬ 
fication of agreements, 503 
Bukovina, Soviet occupation, 810, 1451 
Bulgaria, German occupation, 926, 931; 
signs Tripartite Pact, 931; U.S. efforts 
to solidify resistance to Axis, 928- 
929; credits in U.S. frozen, 931; at¬ 
tack on Greece and Yugoslavia, 933; 
declaration of war against U.S., 1114; 
U.S. declaration of war, 1175-1176; 
Soviet sphere of influence in, 1453, 

1454; U.S. protests on Soviet armi- 


Bulgaria—C ontinued 
stice terms with, 1461; nonapplicatioir 
of unconditional-surrender policy to, 
1570, I 57 S-IS 77 ) 1579-1580 
Bullitt, William C., European mission 
(1933)7 160 J practice of communicat¬ 
ing directly with FDR, 200, 790; ad¬ 
viser, London Economic Conference, 
262; proponent of U.S. recognition of 
U.S.S.R., 296; participant in discus^- 
sions re U.S.S.R, prior to U.S. recog¬ 
nition, 300, 301-302, 303; U.S. Am¬ 
bassador to U.S.S.R., 182, 302, 418; 

U.S. Ambassador to France: urges 
peace appeal in German-Czech crisis, 
59O7 59I7 593; commendation, 596; 
receives assurance re obligations of 
Franco government, 616, 617; sug¬ 
gests appeal to Hitler and Mussolini 
to guarantee independence of otheit 
nations, 620; reports French reaction 
to U.S. arms embargo, 646, 647, 6935’ 
reports imminence of war in Europe, 
652, 653; of German attack on-Po¬ 
land, 655, 656, 657, 660-665 
of Soviet attack on Poland, 685; on 
Finland, 705; urges appeal against 
bombing civilian populations, 671-^ 
672; urges stand against U.S.S.R. in 
League, 709-710; warns of French 
vulnerability, 762-763; request for aid 
for France, 766, 772; conversationi^ 
with French officials on U.S. aid to 
France, 767-770; on preservation of 
French fleet, 771, 772; fear of Britiab 
surrender, 774; reports likelihood of 
French surrender, 776; suggestions for 
coercive measures against Italy, 781; 
decision to remain in Paris after Ger¬ 
man occupation, 789-791; return to 
U.S., 805 

Bulwinkle, Alfred, 1636 
Burleson, Albert S., 58 
Burma Road, 722, 897-899, 900, 90T* 
911, 916, 1078, 1079, 1174, 1175 
Burton, Harold H., 1262, 1670, 1696 
Butler, M. G., 42-43 
Butler, N. M., 811, 985, 1007 
Buttrick, George A., 714 
Byrd, Harry, 141 
Byrd, Richard E., 758-759 
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Byrnes, James F., 1518, 1593, 1594, 1720 
Byms, Joseph W., 64, 109, 135, 357 

Cabinet Committee on Germany, 1604, 
1608, 1614, 1616, 1618 
Cabinet of FDR, 167, 203-210, 902, 
1057-1058 

Cadogan, Sir Alexander, 1232, 1233, 

1240, 1672, 1675, 1679, 1683, 1702 
Caffery, Jefferson, 341, 1336, 1337, 1434 
Cairo Conference (FDR, Churchill, and 
Chiang Kai-shek, 1943), iiio, 1302- 
1303) 1313, 1317) 1357) 1584 
Cairo meeting (FDR, Churchill, and 
Tur kish President Indnii 1943), 1369- 
1370 

Calderdn, Luis, 478 

Campbell, Sir Ronald, 979, 1029, 1416- 
1418, 1488 

Canada, preparatory meetings for London 
Economic Conference, 246; plans for 
unified defense in Pacific, 1113; policy 
toward Free French occupation of 
Saint-Pierre and Miquelon, 1128- 
1137; recall of diplomatic representa¬ 
tive at Vichy for consultation, 1157- 
1158; 

relations with U.S., 1479-1481; 

tariff-reciprocity agreement with U.S. 
rejected (1911), 65; U.S. claims for 
alleged nonpayment of excise taxes, 
206-2071 Ogdensburg defense agree¬ 
ment (1940), 212, 834; assistance in 
Anglo-American relations, 385; trade 
with U.S., 355, 375, 529-530; economic 
discussions with U.S., 526-528; Queens 
University address of FDR (1938), 
587-588; effects of U.S. neutrality legis¬ 
lation on, 678-679; waiver of U.S. cus¬ 
toms for airmen, 1182 
Canadian Club Award Medal to CH, 
1727 

Canadian Society of New York, CH ad¬ 
dress on “four pillars of peace,” 234 
Cannon, Joseph, 50, 54 - 55 ) 5 ^ 57 ) 57 - 
58, 62 

Cantilo, Josit Maria, 602-608, 703 
Capps, John A., 14 

Cardenas, Juan Francisco de, 617-618, 
696, 1187-1188, 1189, 1329 
Cirdenas, Lazaro, 610 


“Career” appointments in Foreign Serv¬ 
ice, CH policy, 181-183 
Caribbean, Anglo-American Commis¬ 
sion, 1236-1237, 1475 
Carlock, L. H., 27-29 
Carmona, Antonio Oscar de Fragoso, 
1191-1192 

Carol of Rumania, 686-687 
Carr, Wilbur J., 161, 183, 590, 596 
Cartels, international, 1304 
Casablanca Conference (1943), nonat¬ 
tendance by CH, mo; attempts to 
settle Giraud-De Gaulle controversy, 
1207-1208; policy decision on Turkey, 
1365; CH views on agreement, 1367- 
1368; FDR statement of uncondi¬ 
tional-surrender policy, 1570 
Casey, Richard, 775-776, 891, 896, 898, 
912, 914, 996, 1089, 1276 
Castillo, Ramon S., 1147, 1377, 1380- 
1384 

Castillo Ndjera, Francisco, 1141 
Castle, William, 202 

Catroux, Georges, 1219-1220, 1540, 1541, 
1542, 154s 

Cayenne, French Guiana, U.S. consu¬ 
late, 82 o 

Censorship, mails, by Britain, 733, 734, 
735; press, by U.S.S.R., 1278-1279 
Cerda, Aguirre, 845 
Cespedes, Carlos de, 314, 317 
Chaco War, 468; Montevideo Confer¬ 
ence efforts to end, 193, 322, 323, 328, 
336-338, 1646; League of Nations ef¬ 
forts to end, 336-337) 346-347) 386, 
1646; mediation by neighboring coun¬ 
tries, 336, 337) 347 
Chadbourne, Thomas L., 114 
Chamber of Commerce, International, 
125; CH address, 390 
Chamber of Commerce, U.S,, CH ad¬ 
dress, 377, 391 

Chamberlain, Neville, participation in 
London Economic Conference, 260, 
263, 264, 266; statement on nonin¬ 
tervention in Spain, 482-483; ob¬ 
servations on world situation, 532- 
534; CH appraisal, 531, 595; suggested 
meeting with FDR, 548-549; appease¬ 
ment of Germany and Italy, 573, 
579, 581, 591; peace efforts in Czech 
crisis, 586, 589, 590, 592, 593; Munich 
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Chamberlain, Neville— Continued 

agreement, 595; change of policy, 614, 
61S7 623; certainty of war in Europe, 
662 

Chapultepec, Act of, 1467 
Charter, Atlantic, See Atlantic Charter 
Charter of United Nations. See United 
Nations 

Chatel, Yves Charles, 1191-1192 
Chautauqua, N.Y,, FDR address on 
foreign policy, 479 
Chauvel, Jean, 908 
Cherwell, Lord, 1615 
Chiang Kai-shek, views on ending hos¬ 
tilities with Japan, 539; requests for 
U.S. aid, 567, 1057; views on Japa¬ 
nese objectives as to British rights in 
China, 631; proposal for conference 
on Far Eastern situation, 723-724; 
protests on proposed U.S, modus 
vivendi with Japan, 1077, 1078, 1081, 
1088-1089; urges Soviet-Chinese dec¬ 
laration of war on Japan, 1112; con¬ 
cern over lack of Allied cooperation, 
1175; on U.S. extraterritoriality in 
China, 1258; at Cairo Conference, 
1302-1303, 1317, 1584; message to 
FDR on Indian problem, 1487; task 
in China, 1586; habit of circumvent¬ 
ing State Department, 1586-1587; 
favors trusteeship for Indo-China, 
159^; represented at Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference, 1672 
Chicago “quarantine” speech of FDR, 

544-546 

Chile, consultation in Cuban situatioif, 
314, 316; proposal to postpone Monte¬ 
video Conference, 317; efforts to end 
Chaco War, 336, 337, 347; CH visit 
to, 340; partial support of Argentine 
stand at Lima Conference, 606; pro¬ 
posal for peace move, 845; opposition 
at Rio Conference to declaration to 
break relations with Axis, 1146-1150; 
diplomatic relations with Axis severed, 
1383; relations with U.S. following 
address by Welles (1942), 1383-1384 
China, as world power and stabilizer in 
the Orient, 444 - 445 > 1S83, 1585, iS 86 - 
1587, 1595-1596; preparatory meet¬ 
ings for London Economic Confer¬ 
ence, 246; signatory to U.N. Declara- 


China— Continued 

tion, 1120, 1123-1124; Four-Nation 
Declaration, 1238-1239, 1256-1257, 

1265, 1279, 1281, 1282, 1299, 1301, 
1302, 1306-1307, 1312; representation 
on Allied military councils, 1275, 

1584- 1585; Cairo Conference, 1302- 
1303) 13 ^ 7 ) 1584; Yalta decisions re, 
1587; Dumbarton Oaks Conference, 
1641, 1650, 1671-1674, 1685, 1707; 

treaty rights of foreign nations, 
279-280, 291, 532-533, 565-566, 727; 
violation by Japanese, 569, 627, 630- 
631, 632-633, 634, 635-638, 640, 723, 
912; relinquishment, 565-566, 717- 

722, 901, 1257-1258, 1583; Japanese 
efforts to obtain special position in, 
117, 270, 271, 279, 284, 635, 1008, 

1035; 

U.S. policy: open-door policy, 117, 
270, 271, 290, 569; silver-purchase 

policy, 446; aid to China, 401, 567, 
639, 907, 914-91S, 983, 997 , 1057, 
1174-1175, 1584, 1585; neutrality, 

229, 556-558, 638, 641, 696; with¬ 
drawal of troops from, 568, 1065; 
relinquishment of extraterritoriality, 
565-566, 1257-1258, 1583; unified de¬ 
fense in Pacific, 1113; cooperation ^ 
with British in, 1475; repeal of U.S, i 
exclusion laws, 1583; Wallace mission, 

1585- 1586; postwar disposition of ter- 1 

ritory taken from China, 1584, 1596^ 
15991 ' 

Japanese military operations: inva- ^ 
sion of Manchuria, 160, 170, 270-276, 
379 ) 539 ) 639; North China, 440, 445- , 
446, 534 , 538, 541 ) 542, 557, 639 ) 930 *' 
1004-1005, 1010, 1022, 1032, 1035, 

1058, 1059, 1064, 1066, 1083; injur¬ 
ing, killing, etc., of U.S. citizens, 540^ 
S 4 I) 559 ) 569) 627, 632-634) 639 ) 9^4 
injuries, etc., to other foreign dtizeuii 
561, 630-631, 632-633, 63s; bombinp 
of civilians in, 558-559, 569, 632-634, 
729-730, 1031; Hainan, 628, 634; 

puppet government in Nanking, 724*- 
725, 894, 914, io8fi; Burma Road| 
722, 897-899, 900, 901, 911, 916, 

1078, 1079, 1174, 117s; Hong Kon|, 
897, goo; suggested Soviet-Chlneii 
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declaration of war, 1112; Chinese 
morale, 1174-1175; 

efforts to end war with Japan: re¬ 
quest for U.S. mediation, 535, 542; 
U.S.-British efforts, S 38 -S 40 > SSS, 
897-899; League policy, 542, S43- 
544; Brussels Conference, 550-556; 
Chiang’s proposal for conference on, 
7 23-7 24; U.S.-Japanese conversations 
(1941), 992, 1000, 1002, 1004, 1005- 
1006, 1009, 1022, 1026, 1028, 1031, 
1033) 1058, 1067, 1073-1089 passim; 
Japanese attempts for a separate 
peace (1943)) 1584 
Christian, King of Denmark, 937-939 
Christian Foreign Service Convocation, 
FDR address, 739 
Christie, Loring, 694, 755-756 
Chrome ore, Turkish embargo to Ger¬ 
many, 1371-1372 

Chungking, Japanese bombing of, 632- 

633 

Churchill, Randolph, 1370 
Churchill, Winston (for nonpersonal 
items, see Great Britain or subject), 
practice of using code name, 691; be¬ 
comes British Prime Minister, 764; 
visits to U.S., 798, 1100, 1119, 1132, 
1152-1153, 1248, 1614, 1702; CH ad¬ 
miration, 870, 1473; address before 
joint session of U.S. Congress, 1100; 
naming of “Declaration by United 
Nations,” 1124; relations with FDR 
and CH, 1473-1474; personal mes¬ 
sages to CH, 1719, 1720 
Ciano, Count Galeazzo, 779-780, 783 
Cicognani, Archbishop, 1560, 1562 
Ciechanowski, Jan, 1271-1272, 1316, 

1438, 1443, 1444 

Cincar-Markovic, Alexander, 928-929 
Citizens, U.S., German financial obliga¬ 
tions to, 237-240; rights to trade with 
belligerents, 463; enlistments in Span¬ 
ish Loyalist Army, 505; extraterri¬ 
torial rights in China, 56^-566; 

protection, abroad, 189, 192; in 

Germany, 236, 240, 241; in U.S.S.R., 
292, 294, 297, 299, 300, 301, 658; in 
China,^ S40-S4I) 559 ) 627, 632-634, 
639; in Spain, 616, 617; in Japan, 
569, 718, 719, 722, 1588-1589; 
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travel restrictions, 428, 430, 432, 
433 ) 471, 507, 675-676, 679, 697, 785; 

repatriation: plans for, upon out¬ 
break of war in Europe, 663-664, 
673-674; from Europe, 475, 480, 752, 
760, 770, 1113-1114; from Far East, 
914, 1114, 1588-1589 
City of Flint, capture and release, 704- 
705) 709 

Civilian internees, treatment by Japan, 

1589 

Claims, Mixed Claims Commission, U.S. 
and Germany, 239; Spanish, of U.S. 
citizens, 880; U.S. against Mexico, 
1140-1142 

Clark, Bennett Champ, 217, 465 
Clark, Champ, 58, 60, 63, 64, 67-69, 
104, 109, III 
Clark, J. Reuben, Jr., 319 
Clark, Mark, 1196, 1198 
Claudel, Paul, 160 
Clayton Antitrust Act (1914), 73 
Cleveland, Grover, 29-30 
Cleveland-Harrison campaign (1888), 
21-22 

Close, Ralph W., 694-695 
Clouse, Wynne, 105 

Coast Guard, dispatch of cutters to 
Greenland, 756, 757; custody of for¬ 
eign shipping, 927, 942, 959 
Cockran, Bourke, 108, 220 
Cohen, Benjamin V., 1633, 1636, 7675, 
1711 

Cohen, John S., 141 
Cole, Felix, 854 
Colijn, Hendrikus, 263, 266 
Colombia, Leticia border dispute with 
Peru, 170-171, 309, 3J<>-3rr; pro¬ 
posal to postpone Montevideo Con¬ 
ference, 317; efforts to end Chaco 
War, 337; CH visit to, 340; trade 
with U.S., 354, 375 

Colonial peoples. See Dependent peoples 
Colonial preferential tariff. See Empire 
Colonies. See European possessions; see 
also name of colony 

Colonna, Prince Ascanio, 777, 785, 927 
Combat areas. See Neutrality 
Combined Chiefs of Staff, 1124, 1325, 
1549 ) 1550. 1571, rs 84 -X 585 , 1611- 
1613 
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Comintern, anti-Comintern policy of 
Axis, 488, 489, 634, 639, 908, 980; dis¬ 
solution, 1251-1252 ^ 

Commerce, International Chamber of, 

125; CH address, 390 
Commerce, U.S. Chamber of, CH ad¬ 

dress, 377 , 391 

Commercial Policy, Executive Commit- 
.tee on, 353, 354, 356 
Commercial policy, U.S. For policy to¬ 
ward individual countries, see coun¬ 
try; see also Embargo; Tariff; Trade, 
international; Trade, U.S.; and Trade 
agreements 

Commft-cial treaty, U.S. and J apan 
(1911), 636-638, 725-729 
Communications, 1302, 1303 
Communism, propaganda in U.S., 292, 
294> 305, 1288-1289; opposition by 
U.S., 634-635, 978; in China, 990; doc¬ 
trine forced by U.S.S.R. on other na¬ 
tions, 1739-1740 

Communist International. See Comin¬ 
tern 

Concentration camps, German, 1285 
Concha, Carlos, 602, 605-606 
Conciliation, ’ Inter-American Conven¬ 
tion, 322, 328, 332 

Confederations, Soviet objection to, 
1298-1299 

Conference of Seaport Cities on Inter¬ 
national Trade, CH address, 391 
Conferences, international. See name of 
conference 

Congress, general appraisal of members, 
46;. salaries, 47; press notices on new 
members, 53; special session to con¬ 
sider tariff agreement with Canada, 
65; military service for Members of 
Congress, World War I, 89; CH op¬ 
position to adjournment (1918), 95- 
97; opposition, to Woodrow Wilson, 
98, 102-104; CH appraisal of, 107- 
109; CH relations with as Secretary 
of State, 178, 211, 214-215, 1656- 
1658; relations with Executive branch, 
211-214, 1260-1261, 1665, 1696, 1733- 
1734; question of Congressional juris¬ 
diction in foreign affairs, 211-214; 
Supreme Court decision on right to 
delegate authority to Executive to 
embargo arms, 468; Churchill address 


Congress—C ontinued 

before joint session, 1100; CH address 
before joint session, 1314-1315, 1657; 
nonpartisan support of U.N., 1259- 
1263, I 3 i 4 » I 3 IS> 1630, i 635 » 1639, 
i655» 1656, 1657-1670, 1695-1698, 

1711; effect of U.N. on power to de¬ 
clare war, 1665, 1669, 1695-1696; 

placement of bust of CH in Capitol, 
1719; Joint Committee on Investiga¬ 
tion of Pearl Harbor Attack, 1724^ 
1726, 1727; isolationists in (see Isola¬ 
tionism) ; for legislationf see acts un¬ 
der title or subject; 

Senate: direct election of Senators 
by people (17th amendment), 66^77 
CH appraisal, 108; CH campaign an(jf 
election, 134-13 9; CH familiarity 
with, 146; CH resignation, 162 ; 
treaty jurisdiction, 192, 211-213, 252-*-. 
2S3 j 354; majority as opposed to 
two-thirds vote for treaty approval, 
212, 1734; Nye Committee, 380, 398- 
404; Committee to Investigate Pe¬ 
troleum Resources, 1524; Foreign Rc-» 
lations Committee, CH discussion of / 
U.N., 1657-1669, 1676, 1695^-1698; 

House of Representatives: CH elec- i 
tion to 60th Congress, 43-44; CH ^ 
pursuit of broad national objectiveiyi 
rather than local, 46, 51; dominadoil^^- 
of House by Joe Cannon, 50-51, 54-' 
55; CH maiden speech, 51-S3; CH 
election to 6ist Cong., 53, 55; pow¬ 
ers of Speaker curtailed, 57-58, 62- 
63; CH committee memberships, 63^ 
64; achievements of 6 2d Cong., 6fr- 
67; admission of draftsmen, 80; * 
Democratic control (1916), 87; Re¬ 
publican control (1918), 99; CH re- ■ 
tirement (1921), 104, 107 ; CH ap- 
praisal of members, 107-109; CH 
self-appraisal as member, 109-11 If 
124; CH election to 68th Cong., itfZ 
desire to share in Senate treaty jurll* 
diction, 212 

Connally, Tom, 1262, 1635, 1657, 1658, 
1676, 1689, 1695, 1697 

Connally resolution on world orgatiUi* 
tion, 1314, 1649, 1661, 1669 

Constitution, U.S., amendments, In* 
come tax (i6th), 48, 59, 60-61, 65 , 
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70; election of Senators (17th), 66- 
67 

Consular and diplomatic officers, re¬ 
striction of political activities, 827 
Contraband, in World War I, 409; Brit¬ 
ish practices in World War II, 679- 
681, 733-736 

Control Commissions, Allied, for Italy, 
1245-1246, 1555, 1557, 1560, 1563, 
1565, 1566; for Germany, 1285, 1618- 
1619; for Axis satellites, 1461 
Cookeville, Tenn., bill to establish U.S. 

Court branch, 53-55 
Coolidge, Calvin, 123, 127, 387 
Cooper, Jere, 357 
Cordell, John M., 6 
“Cordon sanitaire,” 1299 
Corporation excise-tax bill, preparation, 
80 

Costa Rica, trade agreement with U.S., 
375 J German attempts to intimidate, 
821 

Costigan, E. P., 156 
Coughlin, Father Charles Edward, 389 
Council on Foreign Relations, CH’s ad¬ 
dress, 503 

Court, Customs, 107 
Court, Federal, branch at Cookeville, 
Term., 53-55 

Court, World. See World Court 
Couzens, James, 249 
Cox, James M., 104, 105, 142,. 220, 249, 
258, 259, 262 
Cox, Oscar S., 873 
Craig, Hiram, ii 

Credits, from U.S., to Italy, 427; Span¬ 
ish request for, 875, 876, 880, 881, 
882; to U.S.S.R., 976^77; to Britain, 
1613-1614, 1615, 1616, 1617-1618, 

1726-1727; 

freezing by U.S., Norwegian, 752; 
Danish, 752, 754; Belgian, Nether¬ 
lands, Luxemburg, 763; French, 791, 
795; Estonian, Latvian, Lithuanian, 
811; Axis and Axis-occupied countries, 
93 1 > 932, 945; Argentine, proposed, 
1379-1380, 1388 
Cretzianu, Mr., 687 

Crimes, war, 1183-1185, 1278, 1289- 

1291, 1538, 1589 
Cripps, Sir Stafford, 811, i486 
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Crowley, Carl, 154 
Crowley, Leo, 1450 
Crump, Ed, 134, 135, 138 
Cuba, administrative and social plight 
under Spain, 34-35; ouster of 
Machado, 309, 312, 314; rise and fall 
of de Cespedes government, 314, 317; 
Batista revolution, 315; Grau San 
Martin as President, 317, 342; U.S. 
recognition of Mendieta, 341, 342- 
343; criticism of U.S. at Montevideo 
Conference, 333; trade with U.S., 313, 
344? 359 ; 368; U.S. modffication of 
1903 treaty, 317, 334, 343; U.S. arms 
embargo, 344; U.S. economic assist¬ 
ance, 344; cooperation with Anglo- 
American Caribbean Commission, 
1237; Havana Conference (see Ha¬ 
vana Conference) 

Cudahy, John, 761, 762, 763, 773 
Cuevas, Emilio del Toro, 603 
Culbertson, Paul, 1342 
Cultural Relations, Division in State 
Department, 610 

Cumberland (Md.) Evening Times and 
Sunday Times, presentation of bust 
of CH to Senate, 1719 
Cumberland River Valley, efforts to¬ 
ward improvement of, 43-44 
Cumberland University, CH address, 

245 

Cumberland University Law School, 
Lebanon, Tenn., 26-27 
Cumming, Hugh S,, 302, 758 
Cummings, Homer S., 98-99, 198, 209, 

303, 405 

Cummins, Albert B., 59, 60 
Curasao, British occupation, 814-816, 
891, 893 

Currency, stabilization, 91, 246, 248, 
250, 260-266, 3j8-379, 522; charge of 
manipulations by Germany, 472-473 
Currie, Lauchlin, 1489, 1636 
Curtiss-Wright Export Corp., 468 
Curzon Line, 1166, 1266, 1438, 1441, 

1447 

Customs, U.S., waived for Canadian 
airmen, 1182 

Customs Court, CH offered nomination 
as Chief Justice of, 107 
Cvetkovic, Dragisha, 928 
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Czechoslovakia, German objective, 244; 
German preparation for conquest, 
582-583; crisis ending ill Munich 
agreement (1938), 586-597, 614-615, 
623; Polish and Hungarian demands 
on, 592, 596, 614; German conquest 
(1939)) 614-615; U.S. nonrecognition 
and other actions, 615, 945; Anglo- 
French policy, 615, 623; signing of 
U.N. Declaration, 1124; German 
atrocities at Lidice, 1184 

Dakar, French West Africa, U.S. con¬ 
sulate reopened, 852; British and 
Free French attempt to capture, 852; 
U.S. efforts to prevent establishment 
of German bases at, 962-963, _i038- 
1045; Allied occupation, 1199; trus¬ 
teeship, 1596 

Daladier, Edouard, 227, 586, S92-S93 j 
595, 615, 652, 656, 660-661, 662, 693, 

765, 77 o» 781 

Danaher, John A., 1360 
Daniels, Josephus, 162, 170, 182, 316, 
610 

Danzig, freezing of assets in U.S., 945 
Darlan, Jean Frangois, Minister of Ma¬ 
rine, 791; policy re French fleet, 793, 
799; becomes Vice Premier, Foreign 
Minister, and Minister of Interior, 
949; collaboration with Hitler, 948, 
949 » 952, 9 S 3 > 955 , 956 , 958-963, 1038, 
1039, 1042, 1043; made supreme 

French leader in North Africa, 1196- 
1198; civil functions in North Africa, 
1198, 1201; U.S. position re, 119^ 
1200, 1202-1203; assassination, 1204- 
1205 

Daugherty, Harry M., 127 
Davies, Joseph E., 200, 547, 647, 710, 
712, 1249-1250 
Davis, Elmer, 1200 
Davis, John K., 685 
Davis, John W., 122, 123, 142, 215 
Davis, Norman H., address, 120; urges 
CH to accept office of Secretary of 
* State, 157; CH appraisal, 224; U.S. 
delegate to Disarmament Conference 
at Geneva, 224-231, 273; endeavors 
to reconcile British-French viewpoints, 
382; statement re League sanctions, 
407; chairman of U.S. delegation to 
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London Naval Conference, 446; con¬ 
versation with CH on world situa¬ 
tion (1936), 455; suggestion for Presi¬ 
dential power to distinguish “right 
and wrong” in aggressive warfare, 
466; preparation of “quarantine” 
speech for FDR, 544; suggestion for 
Chamberlain-FDR meeting (i 93 7 ) 1 

548-549; U.S. delegate to Brussels 
Conference, 552, 553, 554, 556; con¬ 
ference with CH on European peace 
moves, 711; participation in CH con¬ 
ference following Pearl Harbor at¬ 
tack, 1098; postwar planning, 1626- 
1627, 1632-1633, 1635, 1643, 1688 , 
Dawson, William, 822 
Deane, John R., 1280, 1302, 1310 
Debt, U.S. national, 89-93, 94-100 
Debts, cessation of payment by Ger¬ 
many on external debt, 237-238; 
repudiation by U.S.S.R. of obliga¬ 
tions of Czarist government, 292, 294, 
303-304; settlement a prerequisite to 
U.S. recognition of U.S.S.R., 294, 

297, 301; failure of U.S. and U.S.S.R, 
to reach agreement, 303-304; Mcxi* 
can resolution at Montevideo Confer* 
ence, 335-336; German nonassump*i 
tion of Austrian debts to U.S. after 
ansMuss, 575-576; see also War 
debts 

Debuchi, Katsuji, 272, 273-274 
Declaration by United Nations. S## 
United Nations Declaration 
Declaration of American Principles, 609- 
610 

Declaration of Lima, 603-609 
Declaration of Neutrality, General, 6I9 
Declaration of Panama, 689-692, 774 
Defense, Permanent Joint Board 

834, 1479 

Defense Board, Inter-American, 1150 
De Gaulle, Charles {for nonpersoml 
items, see France, Free French, fir 
subject), character, 961-962, IC14O1 
1159, 1208, 1213, 1218, 1223; politlcul 
aspirations, 1160, 1163-1164, 1103 

1206, 1206-1207, 1213, 1315, lll|* 
1219, 1222, 1225-1226, 1241, 
i 245» 1433, 1435; meeting with^ CM, 
1275; visit to U.S., 1431, 1433 
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De Laboulaye, Andre, 385-386, 420 
Democracies, western, relations during 
1933-35, 378-386 

Democracy, “world safe for” (Wilson), 
118; slump^n, 127, 136; CH’s analy¬ 
sis, 383, 1730 

Democratic Party, 21-22, 52, 62, 67- 
69, 113-114, 117-123, 138, 140, 352; 
in Tennessee, 24-26, 77 - 79 » i34> i 35 » 
138; Smith-Raskob attempt to con¬ 
trol party, 140-145; FDR decision 
oh third term (1040), 859-860, 861, 
868; CH proposed for President 
C1940), 749-750, 855-859; CH pro¬ 
posed' for Vice President (1940 and 
1944), 860-861, 1714; support of in¬ 
ternational organization {see Non¬ 
partisan foreign policy); 

National conventions and platforms, 
(1908) 59, 60; (1920). 104; (1924) 
25-26, 122-123, 130; (1928) 129-131; 
(1932) 25-26, 140-145, 149, 150-151* 
153-154, 183, 228, 310, 330, 352, 387, 
477; (1936) 485-488; (1940) 861,862, 
864; (1944) 1537 , 1714; 

National Committee: CH as mem¬ 
ber, 74; CH as member of executive 
committee, 86, 1656; CH as chairman, 
104, 113, 116, 122, 132; flnhncial re¬ 
habilitation, 114, 116, I22-X23; Ras- 
kob as chairman, 140-145 
Denmark, protests discriminations in 
pending U.S. neutrality bill, 695; 
alarm over Soviet advance in Baltic, 
702; German invasion, 751, 753; freez¬ 
ing of credits in U.S., 752, 754; non- 
application of U.S. Neutrality Act, 
752; U.S. continued recognition of 
government, 753; disposition of ship¬ 
ping, 759-760; ships in U.S. ports, 
927, 943; authority of Danish Minis¬ 
ter in Washington following Green¬ 
land agreement with U.S., 936-939; 
see also Greenland; Iceland 
Dependent peoples, 1234-1238, 1304- 

1305, 1477-1478, 1482, ^484, 1491, 
1496, 1498, 1500, 1595, 1598-1601, 
1638-1639, 1697, 1738 
Destroyers, U.S., exchange with British 
for bases in Western Hemisphere, 193, 
212, 831-843 

Deutschland, bombing, 506 
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De Valera, Eamon, 872, 1351-1363 

passim, 1563 

Dewey, Thomas E., 174, 1686, 1689- 
1695, 1708, 1711 

Diamantopbulos, Cimon P., 1549 
Dieckhoff, Hans, S 72 -S 73 . S 7 S. S83-S8S, 
594 , 599-600 
Dingley Law, 52 

Diplomatic Corps, 176, 177-178, 187- 
188 

Diplomatic representatives, U.S. and 
Axis, repatriation, 1113 
Diplomatic Service, U.S. See Foreign 
Service 

Disarmament, CH views on, 116, 155, 
172, 455, 1737; in Democratic Party 
platform (1932), 153; Hoover sug¬ 
gestion for committee to consider, 
160; international supervision of trade 
in arms, 228, 231-233, 379-380; FDR 
appeal to heads of nations (1933), 
2737 293; Soviet policy, 292-293, 304, 
306; in Four-Nation Declaration, 
1239; in postwar planning, 732, 1627, 
1628, 1636, 1638; 

Conferences, Washington Conference, 
116, 222, 271; Geneva Conference, 
171, 222-233, 386; London Economic 
Conference, 246; London Naval Con¬ 
ference, 444-455; conference of neu¬ 
trals, 738, 1628; see also Armaments; 
Arms 

Djalal, Ghaffar Khan, 232 
Djibouti, French Somaliland, 1204 
Dodd, William E., 182, 244-245, 527, 
572 

Dollfuss, Engelbert, 242 
Dolliver, Jonathan, 108 
Domestic affairs, necessity for reforms 
(1907), 45-46; CH policy of keeping 
foreign affairs separate, 174; CH non¬ 
participation in as Secretary of State, 
196, 198-199, 204, 218; CH attitude 
toward FDR domestic policy, 196- 
199 

Dominican Republic, 1237 
Donovan, William J., 200, 928, 1162 
Doolittle, James, 1589 ^ 

Dooman, Eugene H., 635 
Doughton, Robert L., 357, 1721 
Doyle, Michael Francis, 494 
Dreyfus, Louis G., Jr., 1277, 1501 
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Drought, Father. 084, 985, 989, 991, 
1003 , 

Drummond, Sir Eric, 272 
du Bois, Coert, 1236 
Duggan, Laurence, 822 
Dulles, John Foster, 174, 1689-1693* 
1694, 169s, 1708 

Dumbarton Oaks Conference (1944), 
preparation, 1318, 1632; arrangements 
for Chinese participation, 1671, 1672, 
1673, 1674; agenda, 1671, 1672-1675, 
1675-1676; delegations, 1672, 1675; 
discussions, 1676-1685* 1700-1707; 

purpose, 1689; unsettled questions, 
1706; Latin American republics kept 
informed, 1709-1711; proposals a basis 
for San Francisco United Nations 
Conference, 1712-1713; see also San 
Francisco; United Nations 
Dundas* H., 423-424 
Dunn, James Clement, 181, 755-756, 
811; CH appraisal, 523; on Czech 
crisis, 596; conference with CH fol¬ 
lowing outbreak of European war, 
671, 672; attacks on, 857; memoran¬ 
dum on Soviet territorial demands* 
1167-1170; at First Quebec Confer¬ 
ence* 1232, 1240;'Moscow Conference, 
1265, 1274, 1280; postwar planning, 
1608, 1626-1627, 1643* 1650; Dum¬ 
barton Oaks Conference, 1675* 1686, 
1705, 1711 

Dutch East Indies. See Netherlands East 
Indies 

Dutch Guiana, 1051; see also Nether* 
lands 

Duties, countervailing, against German 
exports to U.S., 472-473, 615; see also 
Tariff; Trade agreements 

Early, Stephen T,* 1221 
East Indies. See Netherlands East Indies 
Eaton, Charles A., 218, 1635, 1658, 1669* 
1696, 1698* 

Ebtehaj, Abol Hassan, 1508 
Economic agreement with Brazil, 1140 
Economic Conference at London (1933). 
See Monetary and Economic Confer¬ 
ence 

Economic conferences, world, 146, 155, 
160 


Economic conversations of neutrals, 738, 
1628 

Economic Defense Board* 1631 

Economic mission to Iran, 1503, 1508 

Economic nationalism, abandonment. 
See Trade agreements 

Economic policy in French North Af¬ 
rica, 853^54, 949-952, 955, 961, 963, 
966, 1039-1040, 1043-1044, I161-1162 

Economic problems, postwar. See United 
Nations 

Economic relations, effect on political 
relations, 364 

Economic Studies Division, State De¬ 
partment, 1638 

Economic Warfare, Board of, 204, 1154- 
1157, 1162, 1346-1347* 1350 

Economic warfare, U.S. coordination 
with British, 1324 

Ecuador, CH visit to, 340; U.S. bases 
in, 1422, 1425 

Eden, Anthony, British Lord Privy Seal, 
384; British Secretary for League of 
Nations Affairs, 385* 419* 432; British 
Foreign Secretary, 443, 581; at Lon¬ 
don Naval Conference, 454; Brussels 
Conference, 550; Moscow Conference 
{see Moscow Conference, passim ); 
invites CH to London, 1224-1225; 
visits U.S., 1366, 1595; CH appraisal, 
1474, 1479; personal messages ^o CH* 
1719, 1720; 

as British Foreign Secretary, views, 
discussions, and actions on: U.S. arms 
embargo against Germany and Italy, 
512; trusteeship system, 1234, 1237- 
1238; Four-Nation Declaration, 1238- 
1239; governments of liberated coun¬ 
tries, 1239-1240; world organization, 
1260-1261, 1708; Swiss exports to 
Germany, 1351; Atlantic Charter* 
1485; unconditional surrender princi-*- 
pie, 1575, 1576; Argentina, 1413, 1417, 
1420; Azores, 1340; Eire, 1357; Far 
East, 553; Free French, 1195, 1213- 
1216, 1222, 1232-1233* 1241-1242, 

1430; Germany, 1233-1234, 1615; In¬ 
dia, 1493; Japan* 1078, 1093; Mexico* 
-1142; Palestine, 1534, 1546; Spaing 
482; Turkey, 1369, 1372; 

visit to Moscow, 1165-1167; nego¬ 
tiations for Anglo-Soviet treaty, 1167- 
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1174; discussions with CH on Soviet 
postwar intentions, 1247-1248 
Edison, Charles, 208 

Education, State, Federal aid to, 18, 197 
Egypt, concern over Arab-Jewish ques¬ 
tion* 1532, 1535, 1536; Arab Con¬ 
gress, 1546-1547; see also Cairo 
“Eight Pillars of Peace,” CH’s address 
at Buenos Aires Conference (1936), 
498, 535 

Eire, 125; war policy in 1941* 922; 
Churchill views on possible union 
with Northern Ireland, 922; relations 
with U.S. during war, 1351-1360; 
asylum to war cnminals, 1363 
Eisenhower, Dwight D., corrimanding 
general, European theater, 1179; com¬ 
mand in North Africa, 1196-1202, 
1205, 1208, 1222; dines with CH, 
1275; civil affairs in France, 1427, 

1429, 1433; dealings with French 
Committee of National Liberation, 

1430, 1432, 1433; Italian surrender, 
1549; recommendation re Italian po¬ 
litical situation, 1552; for clarification 
of term “unconditional surrender,” 
1578; conviction that British and 
American zones in Germany should 
be combined* 1613 

Ellsworth, Lincoln, 758-759 
El Salvador, German attempts to in¬ 
timidate, 821 

Embargo, U.S., on exports to Japan, 
636-638, 897; on essential materials, 
802, 807-509, 901, 907, 9I2 ^i4> 915; 

arms* ammunition, and implements 
of war: CH efforts to secure legisla¬ 
tion on embargo to aggressors, 228- 
229, 407; inflexibility of embargo 

clause in Neutrality Acts, 412-416, 
460, 461-465, 508; Supreme Court de¬ 
cision, 468; elimination of embargo 
clause {see Neutrality policy); em¬ 
bargo on exports to Cuban insurgents, 
344; to Bolivia and Paraguay, 346- 
347; to Italy and Ethiopia, 411-412, 
414, 419, 428-433, 471; to Spain, 491, 
505-506, 509, 513-514, 516-517, 615; 
to nations engaged in civil strife, 507; 
to Germany and Italy, 510-513; 
moral embargo: on exports to Italy 


Embargo, U.S.— Continued 

in Ethiopian war, 192-193, 425, 426, 
430-442, 460-461, 467, 471, 809; to 
Spain, 478, 480-481, 483* 490; to 
U.S.S.R. in Finnish war, 706-707, 
744, 969; to Japan, 636, 729-730, 
901-902; 

see also Rearmament 
Embargo by neutrals on strategic ma¬ 
terials to Axis. See Strategic materials 
Embassy building, U.S., in Moscow* 
1277 

Embick, Stanley D., 1675, 1705 
Emeny, Brooks, 1636 
Emperor of Japan, treatment by occu¬ 
pation authorities* 1591-1593; Pots¬ 
dam Conference* 1593-1595 
Empire preferential tariff, 85, loi, 355, 
519, 526* 530; retention by Atlantic 
Charter, 975-976; elimination from 
lend-lease agreements, 976, 1151-1153, 
1211, 1476-1477, 1614 
Engert, Cornelius Van H., 469, 579- 
580, 965, 1496 
England. See Great Britain 
Ercoli, Ercole, 1553 

Ertegun, Mehmet Miinir, 715-716, 932 
Escobar, Adrian, 1394 
Espil, Felipe A., 322, 469, 1381, 1382, 
1383 

Estate taxes, 77, 80-81 
Esteva, Jean Pierre, 1191-1192 
Estonia, Soviet pressure, 701; Soviet 
occupation, 810, S12; freezing of as¬ 
sets in U.S., 811; Soviet territorial 
aims, 1166, 1167* 1171, 1172, 1173 
Estrada doctrine of recognition of new 
governments, 1401, 1402 
Ethiopia, petroleum concession to U.S. 
company, 423-424; 

war with Italy, 410; efforts to avert, 
418-427; U.S. moral embargo, 192- 
i 93 j 425 » 426, 430-442, 460-461, 467, 
471, 809; U.S. neutrality with respect 
to, 411-412, 414, 417, 4'i9, 428-433, 
467, 468, 471; Italian occupation of 
Addis Ababa, 468; Hoare-Laval plan 
to cede territory to Italy, 443; U.S. 
non recognition of Italian possession 
of, 469-470; British recognition, 579- 
582; FDR^s statement on resistance to 
aggression, 930 
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European Advisory Commission, crea¬ 
tion, 1283, 1642; consideration of 

postwar treatment of Qermany, 1287, 
1602, 1604, 1608, 1617, 1618; of civil 
affairs in France, 1301; French mem¬ 
bership, 1434; problem of uncondi¬ 
tional surrender, 1572, 1579 
European possessions in the Western Hem¬ 
isphere, 791, 804, 814-817, 822-826, 
1629-1630; in the Far East, 888-^895; 
see also name of possession 
Evans, H. Clay, 31-33 
Evian, France, conference on refugees 
(1938), 378 

Excess-profits tax, 81, 92-93, no 
Excise-tax legislation, 66, ‘80 
Excise taxes, U.S. claims against Canada 
for alleged nonpayment, 206-207 
Exclusion Laws, Chinese, repeal, 1583 
Executive, relations with Secretary of 
State, 191-210; relations with Con¬ 
gress, 211-214, 1260-1261, 1665, 1696, 
1^23-1734; power to negotiate treaties 
and, executive agreements, 211-213; 
question of authority in neutrality 
matters, 415-416, 464, 468, 516, 517; 
assumption of emergency powers, 910; 
effect of U.N. on power to direct U.S. 
armed forces, 1665, 1669, 1695-1696 
Executive agreements, negotiation of, 
compared to treaty-making process, 
211-213; preferred, rather than trea¬ 
ties, for trade agreements, 3S4-3SS; 
see also subject of agreement 
Executive Committee on Commercial 
Policy, 353, 354 ) 3 S 6 , 472 
Export Control, Office of, creation, 902 
Export-Import Banks, incorporation, 303 ; 
refusal of extension of credit to 
U.S.S.R., 303-3(^4; aid to Cuba, 344; 
loan to Finland, lo’j, 741; to China, 
914-915 

Export surpluses in Western Hemisphere, 
827, 828 

Exports, German, subsidized, 238-239, 
472-473, 615 

Exports, U.S. See Embargo; Trade, U.S.; 
Trade agreements; and specific com¬ 
modity 

Expropriation of oil properties in Mex¬ 
ico, 610, 1140-1143 


Extraterritorial rights in China, U.S. and 
British relinquishment, 565-566, 125V- 
1258, 1583 

Ezima, Lieut. Comdr., 1012 

Fairchild, Muir S., 1675 
Faisal, Amir, 1512-1513 
Fall, Albert B., 102, 114, 127 
Far East, League of Nations’ Advisory 
Committee, 272; Japanese proposal 
for spheres of influence, 281-285, 894; 
Grew report on outlook in 1936, 456; 
review of situation in early 194!) 
986; plans for unified defense in, 1113; 

U.S. policy, 448, 911-912, 995, 1029, 
1083-1084; U.S. rights and interests 
in, 291, 634, 635, 640, 899 (see also 
China); U.S. destruction of official 
codes and papers in event of war, 
1093; evacuation of U.S. citizens, 
1113-1114; cooperation with British, 
147s J individual countries 

Farley, James A., 116, 143, 154, 208- 
209, 564, 861 

Farm B ureau Federation, CH address, 
747 

Farmers Alliance, 25-26, 49 
Farmers Free List BiU, 64-65 
Farmers’ tariff bill (1921), 106, 126 
Farrell, Edelmiro, regime in Argentina, 
1394-1408 

Faruq I, of Egypt, 1276 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, arrest 
of Japanese espionage agents, loii- 
1012 

Federal Council of Churches, peace 
studies, 1625, 1626 
Federal Reserve, 72-73, 151 
Federal Trade Commission Act (1914)) 
73 

Feis, Herbert, 181, 671, 672; program to 
build up reserves of strategic mate¬ 
rials, 457, 625-626, 1517, 1518-1510; 
operation of navicert system, 680- 
681; draft of United Nations Declara¬ 
tion, 1115; postwar planning, 1626- 
1627, 1633 

Fenard, Raymond, 1431-1432 
Fenwick, Charles G., 494, 603 
Ferguson, Homer, 1726 
Finance. See Credits; War debts 
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Financial and Economic Advisory Com¬ 
mittee, 692, 827 

Financial transactions with belligerents, 
iiSi 

Financing, Government, World War I, 
89-93, 94-100, 124-125; CH attitude 
toward FDR policy, 196 
Finland, trade agreement with U.S., 375; 
war debts, 382, 707; protests discrim¬ 
ination of U.S. neutrality biU, 695; 
suggestion for U.S. peace move in 
Europe, 711; 

war with U.S.S.R. (1939): Soviet 
demands on Finland, 702-703, 705; 
efforts of neutrals to avert war, 702- 
704; offer of U.S. good offices, 705- 
706, 809; Soviet attack, 706; FDR 
statement and appeals to refrain from 
bombing civilian populations, 706-707, 
709, 744; U.S. moral embargo against 
U.S.S.R., 706-707, 744, 969; nonap¬ 
plication of Neutr^ity Act to U.S.S.R., 
707; aid to Finland, 707, 740-741; 
U.S.S.R. expulsion from League, 709- 
710; Finnish request for U.S. good 
offices, 741-742; end of war, 740; 
peace negotiations, 742-743, 1462; 

territory regained, 978; Soviet terri¬ 
torial aims, 1166, 1167, II71, 1172, 
1173; nonapplication of unconditional 
surrender policy to Finland, 1570, 
1574, IS 75 -IS 77 ) 1579-1580; 

alliance with Germany (1941): U.S. 
pressure on Finland to cease aid to 
Germany, 977-980, 1449-1450; signa¬ 
ture of Anti-Comintern Pact by Fin¬ 
land and British declaration of war, 
980; withdrawal of U.S. consuls, 1177; 
rupture of relations with U.S,, 1450 
Fish, Bert, 940, 1186, 1336, 1511 
Fish, Hamilton, 218, 545 
Flandin, Pierre Etienne, 882 
Fleet. See Navy 
Fletcher, Henry P., 1675 
Flynn, Edward J,, 867 
Foley, E. H., 873 
Folk, Joseph W., 67, 68 
Foo Ping-sheung, 1301, 1306, 1312 
Food and Agriculture Conference (1943), 

i 643 ) 1654-1655 
Food relief. See Relief 


Ford, Richard, 1506 

Fordney, Joseph W., 95 

Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act (1922), 
114, 126, 363, 364 

Foreign-exchange restrictions, removal of, 

250 

Foreign Ministers conferences. See Ha¬ 
vana Conference; Mexico City Con¬ 
ference; Panama Conference; and Rio 
de Janeiro Conference 

Foreign policy, U.S., increase in publicity 
on, 21^220; CH basic principles of 
international conduct (July 16, 1937), 
535-537; summarization in addresses 
and statements by CH, (Apr. 13, 
1927) 128, (Feb. 24, 1933) 159, (Sept. 
IS) 1936) 487 ) (Mar. 17, 1938) 576- 
577 ) (Oct. 26, 1940) 864-866, (July 
23, 1942) 1177-1179, 1500, (Sept. 12, 
1943) 1254, (Apr. 9, 1944) 1321- 

1323; nonpartisan approach (see Non¬ 
partisan foreign policy); see also spe¬ 
cific subject 

Foreign Relations, Coimcil on, peace 
studies, 1625 

Foreign Relations, State Department 
Advisory Committee on Problems of, 
1626-1630 

Foreign Relations Committee of Senate, 
CH discussion of U.N., 1657-1669, 
1676, 1695-1698 

“Foreign Relations of the United States,” 
volumes on diplomatic history, 219- 
220 

Foreign Service, U.S., CH address be- 
fore (1933), 172-173, 174-175; re- 
trenchment, 183; close relationship of 
field service and Department, 188- 
189; duties, 188-189; appraisal, 
189; habit of envoys of correspond¬ 
ing directly with President, 200; 
method of appointing envoys, 200- 
201; restrictions on, by U.S.S.R., 708- 
709; restriction of officers’ political 
activities, 827; increase in, 1156; 
withdrawal of consuls from Finland, 
1177; assistance in preparations for 
African landing, 1185, 1193; presenta¬ 
tion of bust of CH to State Depart¬ 
ment, 1719; see also State Department 

Foreign Trade Council, CH address, 391 
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“Forgotten man’* phrase, use of, 147- 
148 ^ 

Formosa, 1584, 1596 
Forrestal, James A., 208 
Fort-de-France, Martinique, U.S. consu¬ 
late, 820 

Fotitch, Constantin, '929, 930 
Four Freedoms, 195, 920, 1630 
Four-Nation Declaration, need for, 1280- 
1281; draft, 1238-1239, 1283, 1299- 
1300, 1646-1647; Soviet objection to 
China’s inclusion, 1256-125 7, 1265, 

1279, 1281, 1282,1299,1301,1302,1312; 
signature, 1306-1307; implementa¬ 
tion, 1314, 1318, i 463> 1600, 1647-1648, 
1655, 1661, 1669; Polish attack on, 
1315; use of term “unconditional"sur¬ 
render,” 1571, 1575; as substitute for 
temporary peace or^nization, 1660; 
question of adherence of other na¬ 
tions, 1687 

“Four pillars of peace,” CH’s address on, 

234 

Four-Power Treaty (1921), 277, 289, 
889 

Fourth term of FDR, 1714 
F ranee,. prewar: 

CH trip to, 125; disarmament, 222, 
224, 230, 231; German violation of 
Versailles Treaty, 243; participation in 
London Economic Conference, 246, 
253; in London Naval Conference, 444, 
452; in Brussels Conference, 552; trade 
agreement with U.S., 375, 385; rela¬ 
tions with U.S. (1933) j 378; with• 
Britain, 382-383; war debts, 385; po¬ 
sition on Ethiopia, 421; noninterven¬ 
tion in Spanish War, 476-477, 481- 
482, 489-490, 512; currency stabili¬ 
zation agreements with U.S. and Brit¬ 
ain, 522; Munich agreement on Czech¬ 
oslovakia, 586, 588, 589, 590, S92, 
593, 595; reaction to German con¬ 
quest of Czechoslovakia, 615, 623; 
recognition of Franco government, 
616, 617; assistance guaranty to Po¬ 
land, 623; Japanese occupation of 
Hainan .and Spratly Islands, 628-629, 
634; effects of U.S. arms embargo, 
642-643, 646, 647, 648-649, 651, 653, 
683-684, 693; imminence of War in Eu- 


France, prewar —Continued 

rope, 652, 656, 660-661, 662, 664; 
preparations for war, 665; 

France at war: 

reply to FDR’s bombing appeal, 
674; declaration of war on Germany 
(1939), 675; rumors of peace moves, 
710^712, 844-845; withdrawal of troops 
from China, 718-722; futile efforts to 
aid Finland, 740-741; wartime trade 
restrictions and discriminations, 748; 
mining of Norwegian waters, 751- 
752; U.S. assistance in arming, 763, 
766; German advances, 765, 770, 773, 
776, 787; appeals for British aid, 765, 
774 , 776; for U.S. declaration of war, 
767-770, 787-788; for U.S. fleet in 
Europe, 773-774; safety of French 
fleet, 771, 772, 787; removal of gold 
to U.S. for safekeeping, 772; likeli¬ 
hood of French surrender, 776; 

attempts to prevent Italy’s entry 
into war, 780, 781-782, 784; declara¬ 
tion of war by Italy, 784-785; FDR’s 
“stab-in-the-back” address, 784-785; - 

German occupation of Paris, 789; 
Bullitt’s decision to remain in Paris, 
789-791 ; question of withdrawal of 
Government to North Africa, 787, 
789, 793-794; German armistice (Juno 
22, 1940)7 79I7 793 j 795 j 804, 849, 851, 
960; 

France, Vichy: 

formation of P6tam govemmcnti 
791, 799; assets in U.S. frozen, 791, 
795; British and U.S. concern ovof 
safety of French fleet, 791, 793-7931 
795* 796-797, 804, 846-848, 849, 850, 
871, 884, 952, 956, 1158, 1161, 1193, 
1203, 1224; British destruction of 

fleet at Oran, 798-799, 800; diplomatic 
relations with Britain severed, 798- 
799; U.S. relief to unoccupied Francfli 
804, 879, 881, 882, 884, 885, 949, 

955 * 957 * 963; British oppositio© to 
relief, 879, 881, 884, 88$, 9S2-9SS1 
957; suggested move to influence SO" 
viet in favor of Allies, 806; Hitler 
meeting with Petain, 849; U.S. and 
British efforts to limit colTa bo ration 
with Germany, 849-852; dismisMi of 
Laval, 882-883; Darlan-Abetz agrees 
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France, Vichy —Continued 

ment for concessions to Germany, 
958-961, 962-966; ships in U.S. ports, 
959* 960; resistance movement, 1042, 
r434; meeting between Goring and 
Petain, 1044; appointment of Laval 
as Premier, 1157, 1160-1161; recall of 
U.S. and Canadian diplomatic repre¬ 
sentatives for consultation, 1157-1158; 
British occupation of Madagascar, 
1159 * diplomatic relations with U.S. 
severed, 1192-1195; 

U.S. policy toward Vichy, 804-805, 
883-884, 948-949, 963-964, 965* 1038, 
1044-1045, 1158, 1192-1194; British 
relations with Vichy, 796, 798, 804, 
846-847, 848, 849, 851, 852, 884, 948, 
949 , 950, 952-954, 959 * 964* 971* 1133- 
1134; British attitude toward U.S. 
Vichy., policy, 805, 948, 965, 1132, 
1133, 1134, 1135-1136, 1192, 1196, 
1213, 1218; 

in North Africa {see North Africa); 

in the Far East: policy of status 
quo in Netherlands East Indies, 892, 
893; agreements with Japan re transit 
of goods through Indo-China, special 
rights in China, and currency arrange¬ 
ments, 896; re passage of Japanese 
troops through Indo-China, 903-904, 
905* 1595; recognition of predominant 
interest of Japan in Far East, 904; 
Japanese occupation of Indo-China, 
906-908, 1038, 1039, 1041, 1042; trus¬ 
teeship for Indo-China favored by 
FDR, 1595-1598; 

in the Western Hemisphere: U.S. 
and inter-American policy toward Eu¬ 
ropean possessions in, 791, 804, 814- 
817, 822-826; occupation of Aruba by 
French troops, 814, 816,-891, 893; 
U.S. efforts to avoid British-French 
trouble at Martinique, 818-820; Vichy 
reaction to Free French occupation of 
Saint-Pierre and Miquelon, 1130, 
1134-1135, 1136, 1137; U.S. mission 
to Martinique, 1160; 

France, Free French: 

French National Committee: recog¬ 
nition of De Gaulle as leader of Free 
French by British, 806; by French 
colonies, 852; formation of Commit- 


France, Free French —Continued 
tee, 1042; attacks on U.S., 961, 1132- 
1133, 1159, 1205-1206, 1208, 1214, 
1219, 1222, 1223; recognition by U.S. 
and Britain as “symbol of resistance 
to Axis,” 1162-1163; U.S. unwilling¬ 
ness to give political recognition, 961- 
962, 1158, 1160, 1193, 1213, 1215; 
North African policy {see North 
Africa); 

French Committee of National Lib¬ 
eration; formation, 1220; U.S.-British 
formulas for relations with, 1225- 
1226, 1232, 1233, 1241-1242; U.S. rep¬ 
resentative to, 1244; recognition as de 
fdeto authority in civil administration 
of France, 1434; 

U.S. cooperation with, 1042, 1158, 
1163, 1193, 1435; U.S. efforts toward 
solidarity with British on French pol¬ 
icy, 11^2-1137, 1158-1159, 1200, 1203- 
1204, 1205-1207, 1208, 1213-1220, 

1221, 1222-1223, 1225-1226, 1233- 

1233; 

military activities in Dakar, 852; in 
Syria, 964-965, 1498, 1540; in Saint- 
Pierre and Miquelon, 1128-1137; in 
Far East, 1597-1598; independence of 
Syria, 1540-1541; efforts to establish 
“special position” in Syria, 1541- 
1546; overthrow of Lebanese govern¬ 
ment, 1245, 1544-1545; 

participation in Allied activities: 
question of inclusion in United Na¬ 
tions, 1120, 1123, 1125, 1126, 1163, 
1221, 1242-1243; membership on Po- 
liticomilitary Commission in Algiers, 
1243, 1276; on Control Commission 
for Italy, 1245-1246; on Advisory 
Council for Italy, 1284, 1551; aid to 
Jewish refugees, 1539; 

see also De Gaulle; 

France, postwar: 

government of, 1160, 1200, 1208- 
1209, 1210, 1215-1216, 1216-1217, 

1242, 1244, 1245, 1301; U.S. recogni¬ 
tion of French Committee of National 
Liberation as de facto authority, 
1427-1433; as Provisional Govern¬ 
ment of France, 1434; membership 
on European Advisory Commission, 
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1434; on U.N. Security Counoil, 1434- 
I435» 1674, 1678; notified of U.S. 
Southeast Asia policy, 1599-1601 
Franco, Francisco, tJ.S. recognition of 
government in Spain, 616-618; appeal 
for localization of European conflict, 
701; desire to remain neutral, 770; re¬ 
fusal to enter war, 849; assurances re 
U.S. conditions for food shipments to 
Spain, 876, 877, 879; attitude toward 
U.S., 1187, 1188; message from FDR 
on African landing, 1191—1192; see 
also Spain 

Frazier, James B., 38 
“Free list” imports, definition, 359 
Freedom. See Human rights 
Freedom of the seas, change in tradi¬ 
tional U.S. attitude, 224, 228; dis¬ 
agreements with Britain, 733“736; see 
also Neutrality policy 
French Indo-China, 552; Japanese de¬ 
mands to cease transit of goods to 
China, 896; Japanese granted passage 
of troops through, 903-904, 905, iS9S; 
U.S. opposition to Japanese advances, 
904-90S, 906, 907, 9ii“^‘i2, 914, 915- 
916; Japanese occupation of, 906- 
908, 1013-1014; Vichy efforts to ob¬ 
tain planes and munitions for, 907; 
evacuation-of U.S. citizens, 914; bor¬ 
der dispute with Thailand, 985, 991; 
FDR proposal for neutralization, 
1014; Japanese use as base of opera¬ 
tions, 1031, 1071, 1078, 1087, 1090, * 

1092, 1093, 1094; Vichy approval of 
Japanese occupation, 1038, 1039, 

1041, 1042; negotiations for reduction 
or withdrawal of Japanese troops, 
1014, 1016, 1021, 1031, 1058, 1069, 

1070, 1076, 1079, 1083, 1085; U.S. 

proposal for guarantee of territorial 
integrity, 1083; trusteeship favored by 
FDR, 1595-1598; resistance groups, 

1598 

French North Africa. See North Africa 
French West Indies, See Martinique 
Fulbright resolution, 1258-1263, 1314, 
1649 

Furstner, Admiral, 652 


Gamelin, Maurice, 693, 770 
Gandhi, Mohandas civil disobedience 
movement, 1486-1487, 1488, 3490, 

1491, 1492; appeal for,U.S. assistance, 
1489-1490; imprisonment, 1490, ^1491, 

1492, 1493^ 

Garay, Narciso, 764 
Gardenhire, J. M., 855 

Garner, John N., 133, 153-154, 217, 357, 
398, 5 fi 7 » 649 
Garrett, Finis J,, 64, 79 
Gasoline, restrictions on U.S. export to 
Spain, 875 

Gaulle, Charles de. See De Gaulle 
Gauss, Clarence E., 1027, i3di, 1306 
Geneva, Switzerland, Disarmament Con¬ 
ference, 171, 222-233, 386; proposed 
location for U.N. Secretariat, 1681 
Geneva Prisoners of War Convention, 

1589 

Gentil, M., 1209 

George, Walter,, 944, 1262, 1630, 1635, 
1658, 1695, 1697 
George II, of Greece, 1276 
George V, of England, 256, 258 
George VI, of England, 595, 623-624 
Gerig, Benjamin, 1675 
German Atrocities, Declaration on^ 
1278, 1289-1291 

German Reparations Commission, 12861 

1304 

German Zeppelin Co., contract for he¬ 
lium from U.S., 597-598 
Germany, prewar; 

U.S. declaration of war (1917), 87- 
88; Versailles treaty, 103, 233, 243 1 
CH trip to, 125; Nazi elections, 170; 
persecution of Jews, 170, 236-237, 
240-241, 578, 599, 1537-1540 {see ali 9 
Atrocities); rearmament, 222, 330, 

233, 235-245, 527', S3i; fraudulent fi¬ 
nancial transactions, 237-240; with¬ 
drawal from League, 241 ; purge o 2 
June 30, 1934, 242; death of VOD 
Hindenburg, 243; possible secret alli¬ 
ance with Japan, 244-245; prepara¬ 
tory meetings for London Ecokionlc 
Conference, 246; trade methods, 374^ 
375) 615-616; French and British In¬ 
action re during 1930’s, 383; Alf 
Force, 384, 590; naval limitation, 4511 
occupation of Rhineland (1936)1 
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452; participation in Spanish war, 
484, 48S) 489-490,-506, 511, 512, 513; 
Anti-Comintern Pact (1936), 488, 

489, 556, 634 ) 639 ) 717 ) 908, 980; Nazi 
penetrations in Latin America by 
1936, 495-496; by 1938, 601-602; ab¬ 
sence from Brussels Conference, 553; 
invasion of Austria, 575-576; invasion 
of Czechoslovakia, and Munich agree¬ 
ment, 582-583, 586, 589-593) 595- 
597, 614-615, 623; Hitler exchanges 
with FDR on independence of other 
nations, 620-623; reported naval ma¬ 
neuvers off Morocco, 620; as benefac¬ 
tor of U.S. arms embargo, 642, 643, 
646, 647, 648-649, 651, 653; 

U.S. relations with: recall of U.S. 
Ambassador Wilson, 170, 599; ap¬ 
pointment of U.S. Ambassador Dodd, 
182; U.S. export of arms to, 233; mal¬ 
treatment of U.S. citizens, 236, 240, 
241; trade, 371-372, 472-473) 527) 
615-616; nonapplication of U.S. arms 
embargo, 510-513; protest against 
speech of former U.S. ambassador on 
Hitler, 572-573; relations with U.S. 
(1938), 583-585; helium transactions, 
597-598; recall of respective ambassa¬ 
dors, 599; propaganda against U.S. in 
Latin America, 601; 

Germany at war: 

Tripartite Pact (1940), 489, 627- 
628, 908-909; war crimes, 1183-1185, 
1278, 1289-1291, 1538; asylum to Axis 
leaders, 1360-1364; penetration in Af¬ 
ghanistan, 1497; application of un¬ 
conditional surrender principle to, 
1570-1582; 

attack on Poland {see Poland: Ger¬ 
man attack); 

invasion of France {see France at 
war; and France, Vichy); moves on 
Africa {see North Africa; and Da¬ 
kar) ; 

war with Britain {see Great Britain, 
at war); 

invasion of Norway, 751, 752; dec¬ 
laration of war on Norway, 752; in¬ 
vasion of Denmark, 751, 753, 936- 
937; activities near Iceland, 754; near 
Greenland, 758; invasion of Belgium, 


Germany at war— Continued 

761, 764, 773; of Netherlands, 761, 

762, 763) 765; of Luxemburg, 761, 
763; occupation of Bulgaria, 926, 931; 
invasion of Yugoslavia and Greece, 
928; possible occupation of Azores, 
940; Finnish aid to, 977-980, 1449- 

1450; 

invasion of U.S.S.R. {see U.S.S.R.); 

maritime warfare: torpedoing of 
Athenia, 677; German protest against 
attempts of U.S. ships to avoid stop¬ 
page and search, 682; capture of City 
of Flint, 704-705; German ships in 
U.S. ports, 927, 942-943; sinking of 
Robin Moor, 944-945; attacks on 
other ships, 1046-1050; pressure on 
Panama to prohibit arming of mer¬ 
chant ships, 1048; 

policy in Western Hemisphere: 
scuttling of Graf von Spec, 690, 691- 
692; U.S. and inter-American policy 
toward European possessions in, 791, 
804, 816-^17, 822-826, 1629-1630; 

economic and political penetration in 
South America, 813-814, 820-821, 

1146, 1148, 1150; subversive activities 
in Argentina, 1377, 1380, 1382, 1383, 
1391-1392, 1393 ) 1396 - 1397 ) 1402, 

1412; distorted interpretation of 
Monroe Doctrine, 817^18; political 
activity by embassy and consular 
staffs, 827; 

war with U.S.: assets in U.S. fro¬ 
zen, 945; closing of consulates in 
U.S., 945; U.S. policy of self-defense, 
1002, 1012; pressure on Japan to take 
measures against U.S., 1022, 1034; 

declaration of war on U.S. and by 
U.S., 1100; Swiss representation of 
U.S. interests, 1113, 1349; U.S. meas¬ 
ures to reduce imports of strategic 
materials, 1328-1333, i335-i339) 1346- 
135I) 1371-1372, 1449-1450; 

Southeastern Europe: U.S. efforts to 
solidify resistance to Axis in Balkans, 
928-932; concessions in Syria, 958, 
960, 962, 964-965, 1540; Turkish em¬ 
bargo on strategic materials to Ger¬ 
many, 13 71-13 7 2; Turkish severance 
of diplomatic relations, 1372-1376; 
Turkish entry into 'war, 1279-1280, 
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1297, 1301, 1312, 1368-1369, 1370, 
1371* 1373 » 1375-1376; penetration in 
Iran, 1501, 1506; Iranian declaration 
of war on Germany, 1505; 

relations with European neutrals: 
German plans for troops movements 
through Spain, 1191; imports of stra¬ 
tegic materials from Spain, 1328- 
1333; from Portugal, 1333, 1335- 

1339; from Sweden, 1346-1348; from 
Switzerland, 1349-1351; from Tur¬ 
key, 1371-1372; from Finland, 1449- 
1450; German U-boat attack on Por¬ 
tuguese ship, 1339; Swedish ports 
closed to German shipping, 1348; 

Italian declaration of war on, 1550- 
1551; entrenchment in and near 
Rome, 1553, 1561, 1562-1563; 
Germany, postwar: 

partitioning, 1233-1234, 1265, 1287, 
1604-1605, 1606-1607, 1608, 1622; 

reparations, 1266, 1286, 1304, 1609; 
Inter-Allied Control Commission, 
1285, 1618-1619; surrender terms, 

1285, 1618, 1622; FDR views, 1602- 
1603; destruction of fleet, 1603-1604; 

State Department plan for postwar 
treatment, presented at Moscow, 
1284-1287; challenged by Morgen- 
thau, 1602, 1604, 1607, 1618-1619; 

Morgenthau plan, 207-208, 1602, 

1604-1605, 1622; State Department 
opposition, 1605-1607, 1608; War De¬ 
partment opposition, 1607, 1609-16107 
efforts toward reconciliation of views, 
1608-1610; agreed to by FDR and 
Churchill, i6io-i6ri, 1614-1615; Mor¬ 
genthau *s offer of credit to Britain a 
quid pro quo for approval of plan, 

‘ 1613-1614, 1615, 1616, 1617-1618; 

Eden^s opposition, 1615; CH^s protest 
to FDR and restatement of views, 
1616-1618; FDR's replies, 1618-1622; 
question of British and Soviet partici¬ 
pation, 1607, 1608, 1609, 1616-1617, 
1618, 1619, 1620-1621, 1622; interim 
directive to Eisenh ower, 1607-1608, 
1616, 1622; location of Allied zones of 
control, 1611-1613; military surveil¬ 
lance by U.S,, 1739 
Gibson, Henry R., 33 


Gibson, Hugh S., 182, 183, 223-224, 347 

Gilbert, Alberto, 1391-1393 

Gillett, Frederick H., 109 

Gillette, Guy M., 1261, 1262, 1658, 1695^^ 

1697 

Giraud, Henri H., command of French: 
military and naval forces in North 
Africa, 1196-1199, 1201-1202, 1221^ 
1226; De Gaulle resentment against^ 
1205, 1207, 1209, 1219, 1223; trustee 
for French interests in North Africa^ 
1208-1210, 1214, 1217; co-president 
French Committee of National Lib¬ 
eration, 1220; forced out by De 
Gaulle, 1216, 1220, 1225-1226, 1244- 

1245 

Giraudy, Angel, 333 
Glass, Carter, 72-73, 124, 151 
Godefroy, Admiral, 1203 
Golikov, Filip I., 974 
Good Neighbor League, CH address, 487 
Good Neighbor policy, proclaimed by 
FDR, 167; inheritance of ill will in 
Latin America, 308-309, 324; 

nonintervention, 310, 339-340, 477; 
in Haiti, 312, 320; in Cuba, 312-317^ 
334, 340-341* 342-344; 

consultation with other nations in 
settling disputes in Leticia, 310-311; 
in Cuba, 314; in the Chaco, 346-347; 

removal of points of friction: 
sion of treaty with Cuba, 317, 334^ 
343; withdrawal of Marines from‘ 
Haiti, 312, 320, 345; revision of treaty 
with Panama, 344-345; settlement of 
^ U.S. claims against Mexico, 348-349; 
economic assistance to Cuba, 3131 
344; transportation and communkt^ 
tions, 319, 332, 348; 

advancement at Montevideo Con¬ 
ference, 317, 319-320, 325-330, 340, 

349-351, 477; 

value of, upon entry into war, 1x39; 
cornerstone of U.S. foreign poItcXi 
1426, 1739; awards to CH for WO^ 
in behalf of, 1725, 1727 
Good offices, in Soviet-Finnish dupute, 
706, 741-742, 809; Swedish offer to 
Germany and Britain, S45; in SovM* 
Polish boundary dispute, 1268-11711 
1305-1306, 1436, 1437; see also Modi" 
ation 
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Gordon, George A., 647, 761-762, 763 
Gore, John J., 37-38, 106 
Gore, M. L., 37 
Gore, Thomas P., 81 
Goring, Hermann, 590, 1044 
Gousev, Ambassador, 1453, 1456 
Grady, Henry F,, 366, 1496, 1626-1627 
Graf von Spec, scuttling, 690, 691-692 
Grant, Ulysses S., 1574, 1576 
Grau San Martin, Ramon, 317, 342 
Gray, Cecil W., 184, 1274 
Gray, David, 1351-1353, 1356, i 357 
Graziani, Rodolfo, 579 
Great Britain, Empire preferential tar¬ 
iff, 85, loi, 355, S19, 526, 530, 975- 
976, 1151-1153, 1474, 1476-1477, 

1614; CH trip to, 125; disarmament,' 
225, 227, 379-380; German violation 
of Versailles treaty, 243; Ottawa 
agreements, 355; foreign policy in 
1937, 531-534; Brussels Conference, 
550-556; Munich agreement on 
Czechoslovakia, 586, 589 - 593 , 595 - 

597, 614-615, 623; assistance guaranty 
to Poland, 623; imminence of war in 
Europe, 652, 662; preparations for 
war, 652, 665; Churchill becomes 

Prime Minister, 764; death of Lord 
Lothian, 874; 

at war: declaration of war on Ger¬ 
many (1939), 672, 675; reply to FDR 
bombing appeal, 674; rumors of Ger¬ 
man peace moves, 710-712, 844-845, 
1573; futile efforts to aid Finland, 
740-741; wartime trade restrictions 
and discriminations, 748-749; mining 
of Norwegian waters, 751-752; land¬ 
ing of troops in Iceland, 754, 946- 
947; discussion of status of Green¬ 
land, 755; controversy over Danish 
shipping, 759-760; U.S. assistance in 
arming, 763, 766, 775; determination 
to resist Germany, 765-766, 77 S; 

safety of fleet, 193, 766, 771-772, 774, 
796-797, 837-838, 838-839, 840-841: 
suggestions for U.S. aid, 770; with¬ 
drawal of army from Dunkirk, 773; 
refusal of further aid to France, 774, 
776; attempts to prevent Italy’s entry 
into war, 778-779, 782; declaration of 
war by Italy, 784-785; Churchill mes¬ 
sage on German advance into France, 
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and British needs, 787; proposal for 
military staff conferences with U.S., 

796, 7I97-798; 

perilous position in June 1940, 8or- 
803; opposition to relief in occupied 
countries, 803-804; export surpluses, 
828; German air assaults, 844; at¬ 
tempt to capture Dakar, 852; CH ad¬ 
miration of British, 870; need for 
U,S. financial assistance, 871-873; 

military position and needs for 
1941, 920-922; encouragement of 

Yugoslav-Turkish resistance to Axis, 
928, 931; shipping losses, 935; agree¬ 
ment on U.S. occupation of Azores in 
event of German move, 941; U.S. aid 
in Libya, 944; aid from U.S. acceler¬ 
ated, 944-945; participation in Atlan¬ 
tic Conference, 974-976, 1017-1020 

{see also Atlantic Charter); declara¬ 
tion of war on Finland, 980; signa¬ 
tory to United Nations Declaration, 
1119-1124; Allied invarion of Africa, 
952, 1127, 1133, 1162, 1183, 1185, 
1186, 1190-1191, 1191-1192, 1216, 

1218, 1275; plans for European inva¬ 
sion, 1231-1232; policy on uncondi¬ 
tional surrender, 1570-1581; 

cooperation with U.S. on policy to¬ 
ward neutrals, 1324-1325; measures 
for reduction of exports of strategic 
materials to Germany by Spain, 1329- 
1333; by Portugal, 1336-1339; 
Sweden, 1346-1348; by Switzerland. 
1349-1351; by Turkey, 1371-1372; 
supply-purchase agreement with Por¬ 
tugal, 1335; agreement with Portugal 
for use of Azores bases, 1339-1340; 
position on U.S. lease of bases in Eire, 
1357; on economic sanctions against 
Eire, 1359; position on asylum to 
Axis leaders, 1362-1363; policy deci¬ 
sion with U.S. on joint efforts in Tur¬ 
key, 1365-1368; urges Turkish en¬ 
trance into war, 1366, 1369, 1370- 
1371; urges Turkish severance of rela¬ 
tions with Germany, 1372-1376; U.S. 
special mission to explore existing 
problems (1944), 1428; aid to Jewish 
refugees, 1539; 

relations with U.S.: concern over 
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U.S. naval building, 287-288; rela¬ 
tions with U.S. (1933-35 S78-382, 

384-385; Nye Committee allegations, 
380, 400, 402; war debts, 381; nego¬ 
tiations re strategic materials, 457, 
624, 625-626; trade agreement with 
U.S,, 519-530; currency stabilization 
agreement, 522; U.S. unwillingness to 
supplant in world trade, 594; visit of 
King and Queen to U.S. <1939), 595, 
623-624, 643-644; harmful effects of 
U.S. arms embargo, 642-643, 646, 647, 
648-649, 651, 653, 683-684, 693; navi¬ 
cert system in U.S., 680-681, 735- 
736; protests discrimination in U.S. 
neutrality bill, 695; delay in pladng 
armament orders in U.S., 700; dis¬ 
agreements with U.S. over neutral 
rights, 733-736; exchange of bases for 
U.S. destroyers, 187, 193, 212, 831- 
843, 946; U.S. lend-lease, 873-874, 
976, 1151-1153, 1476-1477, 1614; 

Anglo-American war boards, 1124; 
U.S. special mission to London to ex¬ 
plore existing problems (1944), 1428- 
1430; summary of U.S.-British pol¬ 
icy, 1472-1479; negotiations for 
Anglo-American oil-agreement (1944), 
1521, 1522-1523, 1524, 1525-1526; 

U.S. loan, 1613-1614, 1615, 1616, 

1617-1618, 1726-1727; CH views on 
relations with U.S., 1739; proposals 
re U.S. fleet transfers (see Navy, 
U.S.); for relations with U.S. con¬ 
cerning third parties i see country, 
area, or subject involved; 

Western Hemisphere relations: po¬ 
sition on Hemisphere neutrality zone, 
. 691; occupation of Curasao, 814-816, 
891, 893; desire to send troops to 
Aruba, 816; U.S, and inter-American 
policy toward European possessions in 
Western Hemisphere, 814-817, 822- 
826; U.S. efforts to avoid British- 
French trouble at Martinique, 818- 
820; bases leased to U.S., 193, 212, 
831-843, 946, 1475; relations with 

Mexico, 1142-1143; cooperation in the 
Caribbean, 1236-1237, 1475; relations 
with Argentina, 1409-1419, 1420, 

1474-1475; 


Great Britain— Continued 

relations with Spain: noninterven¬ 
tion in civil war, 481-482, 489-490; 
recognition of Franco government, 
616, 617; food relief, 878-879, 880, 
881, 882; suggests joint appeal against 
alliance with Germany, 941; urges 
economic aid to, 1189; position on ex- 
prort of strategic materials to Ger¬ 
many, 1329-1333; 

relations with France (see France); 

relations with Italy: position on 
war with Ethiopia, 420, 421, 426-427, 
433» 44ij 579-582; appeasement pol¬ 
icy toward, 573, 579, 581; attempts to 
prevent Italy’s entry into war, 778- 
779, 781, 782; declaration of war by 
Italy, 784-785; plans for Italian sur¬ 
render terms, 1232; member, Advisory 
Council for Italy, 1283-1284, 1551; 
Churchill messages re Italian capitula¬ 
tion, 1548-1549; opposition to U.S. 
policy re status of crown and Ba- 
doglio government, 1550-1558; opposi¬ 
tion to status of ally for Italy, 1559; 
position on bombing of Rome, 1560- 
1563; opposition to Bonomi govern¬ 
ment, 1563-1565, 1568; position on 
economic aid to Italy, 0:566-1567; on 
resumption of diplomatic relations 
with Italy, 1567-1568; 

relations with U.S.S.R.: efforts to 
bring about Soviet shift in favor of 
Allies, 806, 811; suggests U.S. embargo 
on exports to U.S.S.R., 970-971; im¬ 
provement of relations, 971, 1247- 
1250, 1252; assurances re aid to 

U.S.S.R., 973, 974; Eden’s visit to 
Moscow (Dec. 1941), 1165-1167; 

Anglo-Soviet treaty, 1167-1174; prei- 
sure on U.S. and Great Britain for 
second front, 1173, 1174, 1179-1180, 
1249, 1264, 1278, 1279, 1280, 1306; 
efforts to effect Soviet-Polish recon¬ 
ciliation, 1267-1271, 1305-1306, 1315- 
1317; efforts to settle Soviet-PoUlb 
boundary dispute, 1436-1442, 144 

1447-1449; spheres of influence In 
Balkans, 1451-1459; negotiations ff 
armistices with Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Hungary, 1461; 

Near Eastern relations: general pol- 
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icy in, 1475; reaction to U.S. pro¬ 
posed declaration of policy on, 1500; 
relations with Afghanistan, 1497; with 
Iran (see Iran); with Iraq (see Iraq); 
with Saudi Arabia (see Saudi Ara¬ 
bia) ; invarion of Syria (See Syria); 
see also Arab-Jewish question; 

Far Eastern relations: position on 
rights and obligations in China, 279- 
280; policy in 1937, 531, 532, 553; ef¬ 
forts to end hostilities in Sino-Japa¬ 
nese war, 538-54O1 555 » 897-899; 

Tientsin* incident, 630-631, 632-633, 

63s; 

recognition of Japanese “special re¬ 
quirements” in China, 635; apprehen¬ 
sion over-war with Japan (1939), 717, 
719-720, 721-722, 727; withdrawal of 
troops from China, 718-722; policy of 
status quo in Netherlands East Indies, 
815-816, 890-891, 892, 893; conces¬ 
sions to Japan, 896-897; proposal for 
sending U.S. fleet to Singapore, 897, 
911, 914; closing of Burma Road and 
Hong Kong frontier, 897-899, 900, 
901; withdrawal of troops from 
Shanghai, 901; aid to Indo-China, 
906; 

plans for unified defense in the Pa¬ 
cific, 906-907, 909, 912, 1113; end of 
appeasement of Japan, 910-911; re¬ 
opening of Burma Road, 911, 916; re¬ 
quest for U.S. aid to Thailand, 985, 
99i» 997; concern over Japanese ag¬ 
gression, 986; report on Japanese plan 
to attack Malaya, 996; joint defense 
of Netherlands East Indies, 1007, 
1017, 1093; joint Anglo-American 

warnings to Japan, 1017-1020, 1023, 
1056, 1059, 1092; reaction to U.S.- 
Japanese peace proposak for the Pa¬ 
cific, 1067, 1073, 1076-1077, 1078-1079, 
1080, 1081, 1088-1089; report on im¬ 
minent Japanese attack on Thailand 
and Kra Isthmus, 1090; summary of 
U.S.-British relations, 1475; postwar 
disposition of Thailand, 1588; diver¬ 
gence with U.S. on Indo-China policy, 
159^1598; 

postwar policies: punishment of war 
crimes, 1183, 1278; on trusteeship sys- 
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tern, 1234-1238, 1599-1601; adminis¬ 
tration of liberated countries, 1239- 
1240, 1244; postwar disposition of 

Thailand, 1588; divergence with U.S. 
on Indo-China policy, 1596-1598; re¬ 
action to U.S. dependent peoples pol¬ 
icy* 1599-1601 ;■ postwar treatment of 
Germany, 1233-1234, 1607, 1608, 

1609, 1610-1611, 1615, 1616-1617, 

1618, 1619, 1621, 1622; disagreement 
with U.S. *05. Allied zones of occupa¬ 
tion in Germany, i6ii'-i6i3; postwar 
studies, 1625, 1631; advocacy of re¬ 
gional basis for international organiza¬ 
tion, 1640-1647; 1649, 1667, 1668; 
exchange of views with U.S. and 
U.S.S.R. on international organization, 
1260, 1650-1651; participation in 

Dumbarton Oaks Conference, 1671- 
1685, 1700-1708, 1712; 

see also Cairo Conferences; Four- 
Nation Declaration; India; Monetary 
and Economic Conference; Moscow 
Conference; Naval Conferences; Que¬ 
bec Conferences; Tehran Conference; 
Yalta Conference; and the dominions 
Greece, Italian invasion, 839, 885-886; 
application of U.S, Neutrality Act, 
886; U.S. aid to, 886; German inva¬ 
sion, 928; resistance to aggression, 
930; question of plebiscite on mon¬ 
archy, 1240; representation on Polit- 
icomilitary Commission in Algiers, 
1275; on Advisory Council for Italy, 
1284, 1551; British wartime sphere of 
influence in, 1451-1459; territorial in¬ 
terests, 1549 

Greek Orthodox Church, 715-716 
Green, Joseph C., 400', 402, 416, 506, 
569, 775 , 857 
Green, Nathan, 27 
Green, William,-1636 
Greenland, inclusion under Monroe Doc¬ 
trine, 753, 755; U.S. opposition to 
landing of British or Canadian forces, 
755-756; U.S. refusal of protectorate, 
756; U.S. aid in strengthening de¬ 
fenses, 756, 757; landing of U.S. 
troops, 757-758; establishment of con¬ 
sular relations with U.S., 756-757; de¬ 
fense of, 935-939; agreement for U.S. 
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lease of airfields, 93^, 936; question of 
Danish Minister’s authority, $36-939 
Greenslade, John W., 820 
Greer, attack on, 1048 
Grew, Joseph C., views and reports as 
Ambassador to Japan; on war psy¬ 
chology in Japan, 273; good-will mis¬ 
sion to U.S., 275 ; outlook in Far East 
in 1936, 456; Japanese-German alli¬ 
ance, 489, 627-628; Japanese reaction 
to Brussels Conference, 551, 555; Jap¬ 
anese reaction to U.S. Neutrality Act, 
558; stability in Far East, 723; urging 
U.S. policy of firmness, 904-905; on 
planned Japanese surprise attack on 
Pearl Harbor, 984; proposed FDR- 
Konoye meeting, 1025; Tojo support 
of U.S.-Japanese conversations (1941), 
1054; Japanese action in event of fail¬ 
ure of conversations, 1056; Emperor’s 
reply to FDR message, 1099; 

exchanges with Japanese officials: on 
U.S; offer of good offices in Sino-Japa- 
nese hostilities, 539; bombing of open 
cities, 558; Panay incident, 559-560, 
561; Japanese naval construction, 
568; U.S. position on “new order in 
East Asia,” 569-570; to improve U.S.- 
Japanese relations (1940), 893^95; 
imminent Japanese southern advance, 
1002; U.S. basic principles in Far 
East, 1029; U.S.-Japanese conversa¬ 
tions, 1030; 

participation in Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference, 1675 
Griggs, James M., 55 
Gromyko, Andrei A., 1253, 1363, 1437, 
1442, 1443, 1444, 1449, 1451, 1462; at 
. Dumbarton Oaks Conference, 1671, 
1672, 1678-1685, 1700, 1702, 1705- 
1706 

Grotius, Hugo, 175, 407-408 
Grundy, Joseph R., 132 
Guam, 289 

Guani doctrine of recognition of new 
American governments in wartime, 
1402 

Guardia, Ricardo Adolfo de la, 1048 
Guatemala, trade agreement with U.S., 
375; German attempts to intimidate, 
821 


Guinazu, Enrique Ruiz, 1144, 1146, r377p J 

1378, 1379 j 

Gunter, John W., 1513 | 

Gunther, Christian E., 1348, 1363 
Gunther, Franklin Mott, 686-687, 807, j 
810 I 

Gustav V, of Sweden, 703-704 J] 

Gustav Adolf, of Sweden, 702-703 / 

Gwynn, William M., 1542 

Haakon VII of Norway, 752-753 
Hackworth, Green H., 181, 671, 10961 i 
1686; j 

opinions and memoranda on U.S. [ 
claims against Canada, 206; on seU | 
zure of U.S. property en route to neu- j 
trals, 507; on Danish-Icelandic rela-* > 
tionships, 753; on Neul^ality Act, 
872; on UJV. Declaration, 1119, 1121; ( 
on operation of U.N. security oiganl* 1 
zation, 1696; I 

delegate to international confer* r 
ences, 603, 822, 1265, 1274, 1280, 1675; 

drafts of destroyer-bases agreementi 
837) 83S, 840; on proposal on depend* 
ent peoples, 1234; 

participation in postwar plannlngi 
1626-1627, 1633, 163s, 1643 
Hague Convention (1907), 842, 872 
Haile Selassie, Emperor of Ethiopia, 418, 
419, 423, 424 

Hainan, Japanese occupation, 628, 634 
Haiphong, Japanese occupation, 906, 907 
Haiti, 312, 333, 1237; withdrawal, of 
U.S. Marines, 170, 312, 320, 345; re¬ 
moval of U.S. financial controls, 170, 
345-346; trade agreement with U 5 »| 
375 

Hale, Nathan W., 54-55 
Halifax, Lord, British Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, views and discussions on: U.Si 
peace efforts in Europe, 588, 623; Ger¬ 
man aggression, 615; U.S. fleet in Pa¬ 
cific, 630; imminence of war, 652, 66a { 
Czechoslovakia, 586; Dutch posoei- 
sions, 815-816; Ethiopia, 581; 

British Ambassador to U.S., 
views and discussions on: Empire tar¬ 
iff preferences, 976, 1476-1477, 1479; 
U.N. Declaration, 1119-1x23; Dum¬ 
barton Oaks Conference, 167!) 167I1 
1675; Argentina, 1410-1412, 1413, 
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1414-1415, 1419; Balkans, 928, 1452, 
1453; Far East, 996, 1003, 1017, 1056, 
1088-1089, 1090, 1091, II13, 1595, 
1596-1597; Finland, 980; France, 
949-957 passim, 959, 962, 1129, 1131, 
1132, ii58-rii59, 1196; Iceland, 946; 
India, 1483, 1485, i486, 1487, 1490, 
1492, 1495; Italy, 1561; Palestine, 
1534; Spain, 941, 1189, 1330; Turkey, 
928, 931, 1365, 1367-1368; U.S.S.R., 
970-971 

Hamaguchi, Yuko, 287 
Hamilton, Maxwell M., 895, 989, 1003, 
1031, 1114-1115, 1724 
Hampton, John, 24 
Hankey, Sir Maurice, 266-267 
Hanna, Margaret M., 181 
Hanoi, Japanese occupation, 906, 907 
Harding, Warren G., 104, 114, 127, 387 
Harkness, Richard,. 1657 
Harmon, Judson, 67^ 68, 104 
Harriman, Mrs. J. Borden, 183, 752, 760 
Harriman, W, Averell, 200; mission to 
U.S.SlR., 977, 981^ 1165-1166; accom¬ 
panies Churchill to Moscow, 1179- 
1180, i486; 

U.S. Ambassador to U.S.S.R.: at 
Moscow Conference, 1277, 1280, 1293, 
1296, 1306; views and discussions on 
Turkey, 1373, 1375-1376; Polish- 

Soviet dispute, 1436, 1437, 1439, 1440, 
1443, 1446, 1448; Soviet foreign pol¬ 
icy, 1459-1461 
Harris, Isham G., 33 
Harris, Miss Will, 47 
Harrison, Lelahd, 543-544, 648, 1349 
Harrison, Pat, 217, 357 
Harrison-Cleveland campaign (1888), 
21-22 

Harvard University, 794, 1673 
Harvey, George, 67 
Hassan Bey, Mahmoud, 1532 
Hatch, Carl A., 1262, 1670, 1696, 1698 
Havana Conference (1928), 308 
Havana Conference of Foreign Ministers 
(1940), invitation, 791-792; date of ^ 
convening, 816; German and Italian 
propaganda against, 821; U.S. delega 
tion, 822; CH’s opening address, 823, 
827; efforts of CH to bring about ac¬ 
cord on collective trusteeship for Eu- 
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ropean possessions, 823-826, 1629- 

1630; Act of Havana, 826; agreements 
to curb subversive activities, 827; ar¬ 
rangements to combat economic ef¬ 
fects of war, 827-828; resolution re¬ 
garding aggressive acts of non-Ameri¬ 
can states, 1139, 1143; summation of 
results, 829 

Hawaii, Japanese espionage activities in, 
loii; Japanese attack on Pearl Har¬ 
bor, 984, 1095, 1096, 1098; proposed 
meeting place for U.N. Council, 1681 
Hawkins, Harry C., 366, 1633 
Hawley-Smoot Act (1930), 132, 152, 
35S» 357, 358, 359) 363 
Hay, James, 62 
Hay, John, 271 

Hayes, Carlton, 1190, 1191, 1326-1332 
passim 

Hays, Will, 1259, 1670 

Hearst, William Randolph, 67, 68, 150, 
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Heath, Donald R., 844 
Heiskell, Samuel G., 31 
Helium, 597-598 

Hellmuth case in Argentina, 1391, 1392 
Henry-Haye, Gaston, appointment as 
French Ambassador to U.S., 847; 

views and discussions on Vichy pol¬ 
icies, 848, 851, 1039; relief for unoc¬ 
cupied France, 952, 954; French ships 
in U.S. ports, 960; Syria, 960, 964; 
Laval, 1160-1161; St. Pierre-Miquelon, 
1131-1132; 
recall, 1195 

Hepburn, Arthur J., 1636, 1675 
Herriot, Edouard, 246 
Hickerson, John, 206, 1182 
Hill, Ebenezer J., 83, 358 
Hill, Lister, 1262, 1670, 1696, 1698 
Hilldring, John H., 1607 
Himmler, Heinrich, 1573 
Hindenburg, Paul von, 243 
Hindenburg, German dirigible, 597 
Hiranuma, 'Baron K., 627, 631-632, 633, 
717 

Hirohito, 1091-1092, 1093-1094, 1099, 

1591-1595 

Hirota, Koki, views and discussions on 
good relations with U.S., 275, 555; 
Sino-Japanese war, 539, 542, 558; Pa- 
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nay incident, 560, 561, 562; naval lim¬ 
itations, 568-569 / 

Hiss, Alger, 1675 
Hitchcock, Gilbert Monell, 153 
Hitler, Adolf {for nonpermnal items, see 
Germany or subject), 226, 227; speech 
of former Ambassador Dodd concern- 
ing, 572-573; meetings with Chamber- 
lain, 589, 590, 595; Franco, 849; P4- 
t^, S49; speech on peace with Brit¬ 
ain, 844; see also Germany 
Hoare, Sir Samuel, 384, 443, 1333 
Hoey, Clyde R., 856 
Holbrook, Alfred, 22 
Holland. See Ne^erlands 
Honduras, 375, 821 
Hong Kong, 897, 900, 1596, 1599 ' 
Hoover, Herbert, policies as President, 
131, 140, 148, 160, 223, 226, 228, 309, 
387; relations with FDR, 183, 202'; 
activities in World War II, 678, 804, 
1052 

Hoover, J. Edgar, 968 
Hoover, John H., 1160, 1223 
Hopkins, Harry, relations with FDR, 
205, 873; missions abroad, 200, 
922, 973; at First Quebec Conference, 
1240; participation in foreign affairs, 
862, 923, 976-977, 1370, 1408, 1493, 
iS95» 1604, 1607, 1608, 1609 
Hoppenot, Henri, 1220, 1224 
Hore-Belisha, Leslie, 693 
Horinouchi, Kensuke, 628-639 passim, 
7 i 9 j 721, 724* 729-730, 889-893, 912- 

914 » 

Hornbeck, Stanley K., 181, 552, 671, 
672, 89s, 988, 1031, 1095, 1234, 1626- 
1627, 1675 

Horton, Henry H., 134 
Hoskins, Harold B., 1532, 

House, Edward, 121-12 2 
House of Representatives, U.S. See Con¬ 
gress 

Houston, William C., 64 
Howe, Louis, 132, 149, 154, 319 
Hu Shih, 685, 1006, 1026, 1033, 1067, 
1073-1074, 1076, 1077, 1078, 1079, 
1082, 1112, 1113 

Hughes, Charles Evans, 116, 148, 167, 
308, 318, 360 
Hughes, William, 62 


Hull, Allen B., 3, 22 
Hull, Cordell (for nonpersonai items, 
see subject), birth, 3, 5-6; 

family: grandparents, 3, 22; father 
(see Hull, William ); mother, 5, 7-^8^ 
42; brothers, 5-^, lo-n, 12, 14-19, 
22-23, 115-116; wife (see Hull, 

Frances Witz); 

childhood and early youth, 6-23; 
locale, 6-9, 10, 13; employment, 10- 
II, 12, 14, 19—21; education, ii, 14— 
19, 21, 22-23, 26-27; debating suc¬ 
cesses, 14-15, 27-28; 

health, 13, 19, 23, 24, 30, 122, 129, 
134 . 1137-1138, 1150, 1255, 1303, 

1308, 1715-1719, 1720, 1721; 

legal and judicial career, 19, 24, 26, 
27, 29, 33, 37-42, 107, 113; 

military service: Spanish-American 
War, 34-36; offer of services in World 
War I, 69-70, 333; 
congressional career (w Congress); 
social life, 36, 47-48, 177-178, 179, 

199, ^ 73 , ii 8 i-ii 8 a, 1306, 130S, 1311; 
marriage, 93-94 J religion, 94; smok¬ 
ing habit, III, 129; European visit 
(1935), i2s; 

potential candidate for Presidenti 
(1924) 122, 130; (1928) 129-130; 

(1932) 149; (1940) 749-750, 855" 

859; for Vice President, (1940) 860- 
861, C1944) 1714; 

appointment as Secretary of Statti 
15^158; appraisal and commendi" 
tions of FDR, 122-123, 185, 191, 194-1 

200, 205-206, 208, 249, 267, 285, 340| 
440; 

honors and awards: designation by 
FDR as ^‘Father of United NatloDii''' 
1718, 1723, 1728; Nobel Peace 
(1945), 1724-1726; other honors and 
awards, 1719, 1727; 

resignation as Secretary of Statfi 
1137-1138, 1323, 1715-1719; viilti 

from FDR in hospital, 1719, 17 JO* 
1721; commencement of Jlfemoirit 
1726; views on U.S. affairs and tha 
future, 1729-1742; see also Secretary 
of State 

Hull, Elizabeth Riley, 5, 7-8, 42 
Hull, Frances Witz (Mrs. Cordell), mar- 
riage to CH, 93-94; assistance In 
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Hull, Frances Witz— Continued 

dal and of&dal functions, 178-179, 
856, 1182; attendance at international 
conferences, 125, 258, 339; gift to 
FDR, 451; praise by Tennessee State 
Legislature, 1719-1720 
Hull, Orestes (Ress), birth, 5-6; educa¬ 
tion, II, 14-19, 22-23; work, lo-ii, 
12, 14; death, 116 
Hull, Roy, 5-6, lo-ii, 12, 14, 116 
Hull, Senadius Selwin (Nade), birth, 
5-6; education, ii, 15-18; work, 10- 
II, 12, 13, 14; later life, 115-116 
Hull, Serena Maynard, 3 
Hull, William, description and early 
life, 3-4, 10; politics, 7-8; logging, 
10, II, 12, 13, 19-21; business, 12, 

13- 14, 19; education of children, ii, 

14- 19, 22-23; removal to Carthage, 
Tenn., in; death, 115-116 

Hull, Wyoming, 5-6, lo-ii, 12, 14, 116 
Human rights, CH view^ on, 16-17, 25, 
37, 128, 136, 175, 187-188 
Humbert, Crown Prince of Italy, 1552, 
I 5 SS, 1558, 1563 

Hungary, demands in Czech crisis, 592, 
596, 614; attack on Yugoslavia, 933; 
war with U.S., 1114, 1175-1176; So¬ 
viet armistice terms, 1461; nonappli¬ 
cation of unconditional surrender 
poUcy to, 1570, 1575-1577, 1579-1580 
Hurban, Vladimir, 615, 1124 
Hurley, Patrick J., 200, 1276, 1506, 
1507, 1514 

Iberia. See Spain and Portugal 
Iberia Air Line, 1326 
Iberian Peninsula Operating Commit¬ 
tee, 1327 

Ibn Saud, King of Saudi Arabia, 1511, 
1512, 1513, 1532-1533, 1535 
Iceland, 753, 754, 946-947 
Ickes, Harold L., 207, 1512, 1531; CH 
appraisal, 209; refusal to sell helium 
to Germany, 597-598; views on safe¬ 
guarding U.S. oil reserves, 1517, 1518, 
1519, 1520; president of Board of Di¬ 
rectors of Petroleum Reserves ,Corp., 
1520-1521, 1522, 1524; participation 
in Anglo-American oil discussions, 
1522-1523, 1525, 1526 


Immigration, Jewish, to Palestine (jee 
Arab-Jewish question); Jewish, to 
U.S., 1538-1540; repeal of U.S. laws 
exduding Chinese, 1583 
Imports, U.S. See Tariff; Trade, U.S.; 
Trade agreements; and specific com¬ 
modity 

Income tax, efforts by CH to secure 
legislation (1907-11), 48-50, 52, 58- 
61, 66; amendment to Constitution 
ratified, 70; legislation drafted by 
CH, 70-71, 73-74; enacted (1913), 
71, 76; amended (1916), 77, 80-81, 

89 

India, inclusion in U .N. Declaration, 
1120, 1123, 1124; strategic importance 
in World War II, 1482, 1485, 1487; 
U.S. advocacy of independence, 1482- 
1483, 1488-1489, 1490-1491, 1496; 

establishment of diplomatic relations 
with U.S., 1483; exclusion from pro¬ 
visions of Atlantic Charter, 1484- 
1485; Cripps mission, i486, 1492; ac¬ 
tivities of personal representatives of 
U.S. President, i486, 1488, 1489, 1491, 
1492-1494, 1495; civil disobedience 

movement, 1486-1487, 1488, 1490, 

1491, 1492; proposal for U.S. fact¬ 
finding commission, i486, 1487; role 
of U.S. forces in, 1489, 1494; U.S. 
economic mission, 1496 
Indo-China. See French Indo-China 
Inheritance and estate taxes, 77, 80-81 
Inonii, Ismet, 1365, 1369-1370, 1371- 
1372 

Inter-American conferences. See Buenos 
Aires; Havana; Lima; Mexico City; 
Montevideo; Panama; and Rio de 
Janeiro 

Inter-American Defense Board, 1150 
Inter-American Emergency Advisory 
Committee for Political Defense, 1383, 
1388-1389, 1399 

Interdepartmental Committee for Reci¬ 
procity Information, 366 
Intergovernmental Committee on Po¬ 
litical Refugees, 578 
Interior Department, 597-598 
International conferences. See name of 
conference 

International cooperation, policy of, 
CH urges, 123, 124, 126-127, 138, i 57 » 
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International cooperation— Continued 
159, i73-i74j 2H, 230, 1212, 1254, 
i 735 » 1740 > ^742; DemocAtic Party 
on, 134, 153; FDR “quarantine” 

speech, 544-546; opposition of isola¬ 
tionists {see Isolationism); discussed 
at Moscow, 1279, 1280-1281, 1296, 
1297, 1308, 1310, 1311, 1312-1313, 
1314, 1315 

International Court of Justice, 1178, 1631, 
1647, 1651, 1653, 1681; see also Per¬ 
manent Court 

International Labor Conference (1944), 
1654-1655 

International Labor Organization, 177 

International Law, American Society of, 

764, 941 

International Nonintervention Commit¬ 
tee, 481, 482, 489, 504, 512 

International organization for oeace. 
See United Nations 

International Petroleum Commission, 
1526 

International Petroleum Policy, Com¬ 
mittee on, 1517 

Inukai, Tsuyoshi, 276, 287 

Iran, 1277; question of sovereignty in 
Persian Gulf, 232; occupation by 
Britain and U.S.S.R., 976, 1500, 1501- 
•1502, 1506; signs U.N. Declaration, 
1253, 1505; use as supply route to 
U.S.S.R., 1498, 1500, 1502-1503, 1506; 
German influence in, 1501, 1506; U.S. 
interest in preserving independence, 
1501, 1502, 1504, 1507; Anglo-Soviet* 
Iranian treaty, 1502, 1505, 1506; 

changes in government, 1502, 1510; 
U.§. lend-lease aid, 1503, 1507; U.S. 
economic and military missions, 1503, 
ISOS) 1S06, 1507, 1508; declaration of 
war on Germany, 1505; U.S. troops 
in, 1505-1506; three-power declara¬ 
tion at Tehran, 1505, 1506-1507, 1510; 
FDR views on, 1507; establishment 
of U.S. Embassy, 1507; competition 
for oil concessions, 1508-1510; see 
also Tehran Conference 

Iraq, uprising against British, 958, 964, 
965; U.S. oil interests in, 1499; decla¬ 
ration of war on Axis and admission 
to U.N., 1504; protests U.S. pro- 


Iraq—C ontinued 

Zionism, 1532, 1535, 1537; Arab 

Congress, 1546-1547 
Ireland. See Eire 

Iron and steel scrap an^ products, ex¬ 
port control, 907, 912-914, 915 
Ishii, Viscount Kikujiro, 246, 265, 274, 
285, 635-636 

Ismay, Sir Hastings Lionel, 1280 
Isolationism, in the 20% 112, 123, 127, 
134) I57 J CH opposition to, 112, 176- 
177, 187, 211, 246, 256, 666-667, 1734- 
173s )* isolationists in Congress during 
FDR administration, 215-218; opposi¬ 
tion to international cooperation, 279, 
304) 397) 409) 423) 429) 43i, 4^4) 465* 
588, 1297; to effective prosecution of 
World War II, 288,^573-574, 641- 
653, 684, 803, 863, 943, 960, 1104; 
Nye Committee, 399-400, 404; Lud¬ 
low resolution, 563-564; in U.S.S.R., 
1297, 1310, 1313; see also Interna¬ 
tional cooperation; and Neutrality 
policy 

Italy, 171, 243, 246; London Naval 
Conference, 444, 452; Axis accord 
with Germany (1936), 488; Anti- 

Comintern Pact, 489, 556, 634, 639, 
908; nonsupport of mediation offer 
for Spain, 489-490; subversive activi¬ 
ties in Latin America, 495; aid to 
Franco Government in Spain, 482, 
510-513; Brussels Conference, 553, 
556; Munich agreement, 595; occupa¬ 
tion of Albania, 618-619; reaction to 
U.S. arms embargo, 647, 693; war 
debts, '785; 

war with Ethiopia: international 
efforts to avert, 418-427; U.S. moral 
embargo, 192-193, 425, 426, 430-442, 
460-461, 467, 471, 809; U.S. neutral¬ 
ity, 411-41:2, 414, 417, 419, 428-433, 
467, 468, 471; occupation of Add!* 
Ababa, 468; Hoare-Laval plan, 443; 
U.S. nonrecognition of possession of 
Ethiopia, 469-470; British recogni- 
tion, 579-582; 

World War II: FDR message to 
King urging peace appeal, 655, 661, 
662, 66^; Mussolini’s proposal for 
five-power conference, 664; FDR’ji 
bombing appeal, 672, 674; rumor of 
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peace move by Mussolini, 712-713; 
U.S., British, French, and Vatican 
efforts to prevent Italy’s entry into 
war, 620-622, 777-784; declaration of 
war on Britain and France, 784-785; 
FDR’s stab-in-the-back address, 784- 
785; U.S. neutrality (1939)) 78 s; U.S. 
and inter-American policy on Euro¬ 
pean possessions in Western Hemi¬ 
sphere, 791, 804, 816-817, 822-826; 
propaganda against Havana Confer¬ 
ence, 821; political activity by em¬ 
bassy and consular staffs, 827; inva¬ 
sion of Greece, 839, 885'-886;' Tri¬ 
partite Pact (1940), 489, 627-628, 
908-909; closing of consulates in U.S., 
926, 945; shipping in U.S. ports, 927, 
942; freezing of assets in U.S., 945; 

declaration of war on U.S. and by 
U.S., 1100; Allied Control Commis¬ 
sion for Italy, 1245-1246, 1555, 1557, 
1560, 1563, 1565, 1566; Inter-Allied 
Advisory Council for Italy, 1283- 
1284, 1317, 1551, 1552, 1556, r557, 
1558, 1559 ) 15 ^ 4 ) 1565; Declaration re 
Italy, 1283-1284; Soviet request for 
Italian war vessels, 1284, 1301-1302; 
Swiss exports to, 1349-1351; U.S. 
distinctive treatment, 1548; surrender, 
1232, 1549, 1570, 1571, 1575-1577) 
1579-1580; 

Badoglio government, 1550-1559, 
1564-1565, 1568; declaration of war 
on Germany and acceptance as co- 
belligerent, 1550-1551; Sforza’s par¬ 
ticipation, 1551-1552, 1553; diplo¬ 

matic relations with U.S.S.R., 1449, 
1463) 1556-1557; new government 

formed, 1558-1559; status of ally re¬ 
fused, I 5 S 4 -IS 55 ) 1559-1560; bombing 
of Rome, 1560-1563; 

Bonomi government, 1563-1569; 
Sforza’s participation, 1563, 1568; 

British objections, 1563-1565; Italian 
Committee for National Liberation, 
1564, 1565; economic relief, 1565, 

1566- 1567, 1569; establishment of 

diplomatic relations abroad, 1566, 

1567- 1568; King’s abdication, 1568- 

^569 


Iwakuro, Hideo, 1003, 1004, 1005, 1009, 
1014 

Jackson, Andrew, 17, 121 

Jackson, Robert H., 209, 835, 841, 943, 

1531 

Jackson, Thomas J. (Stonewall), 219 
Jahn, Gunnar, 1725 
Jamaica, 831-843 
James, Ollie M., 81 

Japan, preparatory meetings for Lon¬ 
don Economic Conference, 246; mili¬ 
tary and liberal elements in, 276, 286, 
290, 727, 728, 1003, 1034, 1089; de¬ 
mands for naval parity, 223, 286-290, 
384, 444-450, 455; subversive activi¬ 
ties in Latin America, 495; 

policy of aggression: record of ag¬ 
gressive actions, 117, 170, 2 70-2 71, 
1036; League of Nations’ actions re, 
160, 170, 270, 272, 386, 542-544) 559; 
possible secret alliance with Germany 
(1934), 244; avowals of peaceful in¬ 
tentions, 273, 279, 281, 284, 989, 990, 
1009, ion, 1021, 1060, 1063; efforts 
to consolidate acquisitions through 
diplomatic agreements, 277-278, 631; 
Amau statement on Japanese sole re¬ 
sponsibility in East Asia, 279, 284; 
reported naval construction, 568-569; 
Tripartite Pact, 489, 627-628, 908- 
909, 991, 1002, 1006-T007, 1010, ion, 
1021, 1028, 1035, 1059, 1060, 1061, 
1062, 1063-1064, 1066, 1071, 1083; 
claim to Spratly Islands, 628-629; de¬ 
mands on France and Britain (1940), 
896; military activities following Im¬ 
perial conference (1941), 1012; 

in Southeast Asia: Thailand, 985, 
99L 997 ) 1090; Malaya, 996, 1002; 
Kra Isthmus, 1090, 1091, 1093; see 
also French Indo-China; 
in China (see China); 
in Manchuria (see Manchuria); 
see also Netherlands East Indies 
relations with U.S.: anti-U.S. senti¬ 
ment, 272-274, 639, 1023, 1054, 107s; 
friendly overtures, 274, 278, 556; 

false concept of Monroe Doctrine, 
281-282, 890, 892-893, 1032; proposal 
for U.S.-Japanese spheres of influ¬ 
ence, 281-285, 894; bombing of 
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U.S.S. Panay, 559-563; XJ.S. position 
on “new order in East Asia,”^569-570, 
982; Saito ashes returned on U,S. 
warship, 629; proposal for joint ac¬ 
tion to avert European war, 631-632, 
633; good-will missions to U.S. dis¬ 
couraged, 275, 629, 630; Grew-Arita 
con^rsations to improve relations 
(1940), 893-895; proposed nonag¬ 

gression pact with U.S., 997, 1014; 
U.S. interception of Japanese official 
code messages, 998; espionage activi¬ 
ties in U*S. and Hawaii, 1011-1012; 
freezing of assets in U.S., 1014; Ger¬ 
man pressure to rupture Japanese- 
U.S. relations, 1022, 1034; instrucUons 
for evacuating Japanese in U.S., 1068; 
CH*s warnings of imminent danger to 
U.S. (1941), 203, 1057-1058, 1079- 
1080, 1087, 108S, 1098; 

conversations with U.S. to avert 
war (1941), 187, 193, 985. 989; un¬ 
official Japanese proposals (Apr. 9) 
re Tripartite Pact, peace with China, 
mutual trade relations, 991-993; U.S. 
principles prerequisite to negotiations, 
994 ) 995 / 1029; submission to Tokyo 
for approval, 996-998; official Japa¬ 
nese proposals (May 12) re same, 
999-1007; U.S. proposals (May 31) 
on Tripartite Pact and China, 1007- 
1008; U.S. oral statement on diver¬ 
gencies of view, 1008-1010; Japanese 
draft on, loio-ioii; U.S. decision to 
close conversations upon Japanese in- » 
vasion of Indo-China, 1013-1015, 
1066; resumption of conversations, 
and Japanese proposals re special po¬ 
sition in Indo-China, 1016-1017, 1021; 
U.S. warning against further Japanese 
aggression, 1017-1020, 1027; Japanese 
propose FDR-Konoye meeting, 992, 
1020-1036 passim; Japanese propos¬ 
als (Sept. 6) on main points of dif¬ 
ference, 1028-1029, 1031-1032; tech¬ 
nical difficulties, 1030-1031; U.S. 
statement on progressive narrowing 
of Japanese position, 1033, 1035; CH 
reviews six months’ developments un¬ 
der Konoye Cabinet, 1035-1037; Tojo 
Cabinet’s attitude on conversations. 
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1054-1055, 1056, 1059, 1062, 1063; 
Japanese deadline for agreement, 
1056-1057, 1063, 1068, 1074, 1077; 
reworded Japanese proposals (Nov. 
7) on three main points, 1058-1059; 
U.S. proposal for joint declaration on 
economic policy, 1060-1061; discus¬ 
sions on points of difference, 1061- 
1068; Japanese ultimatum (Nov. 20), 
1068-1070; possible U.S. counterpro¬ 
posals, 1072-1079, 1080-1082, 1088— 
1089; U.S. ten-point basic proposals 
for mutual commitments (Nov. 26), 
1083-1086, 1090-1091; Australian me¬ 
diation offer, 1089; FDR message to 
Hirohito, 1091-1092, 1093-1094, 1099; 
U!S. inquiry on Japanese troops in 
Indo-China, 1092, 1093; Japanese re¬ 
ply to Nov. 26 proposals (Dec. 7), 
1095-1097, 1098; CH reviews con¬ 
versations, 1100-1105; 

trade with U.S.: Japanese exports 
(1934), 286; following U.S. abroga¬ 
tion of 1911 commercial treaty, 636- 
638, 725-730, 894; U.S. embargoes on 
strategic materials, 229, 636-639, 641, 
729-73O) 901-902, 912-914) 983) 990r 
1014, 1067, II02-II03; question of 
U.S. embargo on petroleum, 983, 
1066, 1075, 1078, 1081, 1085, 1102— 
1103, 1104; U.S.-Japanese conversa¬ 
tions on mutual trade relations, 992, 
too7, 1014, 1022, 1029, 1036, 1058, 
1059, 1060-1061, 1066, 1069, 1072, 
1083; 

war with U.S.r attack on Pearl 
Harbor, 983, 1095, 1096, 1724, 1726, 
1727; U.S. declaration of war against, 
1097, 1098, 1100; U.S. destruction of 
codes and papers in U.S. official estab¬ 
lishments--in Japan, 1093; Japanese' 
establishments and personnel in U.S. 
protected, 1099; Swiss representation 
of U.S. interests, 1113, 1349; unified 
defense in Pacific against Japan, 1113; 
application of unconditional surren¬ 
der policy to Japan, 1570-1582; treat¬ 
ment of U.S. prisoners of war and 
civilian internees, 1589; 

postwar treatment f disposition of 
mandated islands, 1466, 1596, i599» 
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1706-1707; .. Korean independence, 
1584, 1596; State Department pro¬ 
posal, 1589-1593; Potsdam agree¬ 
ment, 1593-1595; CH recommenda¬ 
tion, 1739; 

relations with U.S.S.R., 293, 295, 
298, 302, 552, 627, 628, 634-635, 639, 
977, 1012, 1462; concern over U.S. 
recognition of U.S.S.R., 276-277; 

Anti-Comintern Pact with Germany, 
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declarations: on German atrocities, 
1278, 1289-1291; on Italy, 1283-1284; 
on Austria, 1297; on Iran, proposed, 
i 5 o 5 » 1506; Four-Nation Declaration 
(see Four-Nation Declaration); 

inter-Allied bodies: creation of Eu¬ 
ropean Advisory Commission, 1283, 

1287, 1301, 1642; of Advisory Council 
for Italy,'1283-1284, 1551; of Control 
Commission for Germany, 1285; 

other actions and discussions: sec¬ 
ond front, 1278, 1279, 1280, 1306; 
postwar cooperation, 1279, 1280-1281, 

1288, 1294-1295, 1308; question of 

Turkey’s entering war or leasing air 
bases, 1279-1280, 1297, 1301, 1312, 
1368-1369, 1373-1376; Swedish bases, 
1279-1280, 1301; Soviet request for 
Italian war vessels, 1284, 1301-1302; 
postwar treatment of Germany, 1284- 
1287, 1304; U.S.-Soviet relations, 

1288-1289, 1310; projected meeting of 
FDR, Churchill, and Stalin, 1292- 
1293, 1294-1296, 1303, 1306, 1308- 
13091 ^ 3 iij 1313; peace feelers, 1297; 
federation of small nations, 1298- 
1299; spheres of influence, 1298; civil 
affairs in France, rjoi; military pro¬ 
posals, 1302; repairs to war damage 
in U.S.S.R., T303; aid to other coun¬ 
tries, 1303; economic recommendations, 

1303- 1304; dependent peoples, 1238, 

1304- 1305; Soviet-rPoIish relations, 

1305- 1306, 1315-1317; social events, 
1306, 1308, 1311; Stalin’s statement 
r® declaration of war on Japan, 1309- 
1310, 1311; 

return of U.S. delegation, 13 ii- 
1312, 1313; summary of achievements, 
1313? 1314; Churchill’s statement, 
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1314; CH’s address to joint session of 
Congress, 1314-1315, 1647-1648 
Moslems, question of U.S. special mis¬ 
sion, 715-716; see also Arab-Jew£h 
question 

Most-favored-nation principle. See un¬ 
der Trade, international 
Mountbatten, Lord Louis, 1475 
Mountcastle, R. E. L., 74 
Munich agreement, 586, 589-593, 595- 
597? 614-615, 623 

Munitions. See Armaments; Arms; Em¬ 
bargo ; Neutrality policy 
Munthe de Morgenstierne, Wilhelm, 

751-752 

Murphy, Robert D., economic mission 
to French North Africa, 854, 949- 
950? 951? 961, 1039, 1043? 1044; Ad¬ 
viser for Civil Affairs on Gen. Eisen¬ 
hower’s staff in North Africa, 1185, 
1197, 1199, 1201; personal representa¬ 
tive of President on Gen. Eisenhower’s 
staff, 1202, 1208, 1209, 1219, 1222, 
1243, 1275; U.S. member, Advisory 
Council for Italy, 1317, 1558; Politi¬ 
cal Adviser for Germany to Gen. 
Eisenhower, 1622 
Murray, Philip, 1636 
Murray, Wallace, 181, 419, 423, 443, 
1428, 1483, 1494, 1501, 1504, 1515, 
1536 

Muselier, Admiral, 1128-1129 
Musser, Elise F., 494, 603 
Mussolini, Benito (for nonpersonal 
itemsf see Italy or subject)^ 227, 419, 
546, 664; resignation, 1232, 1548, 

1560; possible refuge in neutral coun¬ 
tries, 1361-1362 
Myers, Frank, 1274 

Nahas Pasha, 1536, 1546 
Naples, Prince of, 1552 
Nashville, Tenn., 19-21 
National City Bank, 346 
National . defense, U.S., destroyer-bases 
' agreement with Britain, 193, 212, 

831-843; Ogdensburg Agreement with 
Canada, 212, 834; naval increase to 
treaty strength, 287, 288, 456, 457; 
promoted by CH, 456, 458, 667, 910, 
929; construction of two-ocean navy, 
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National defense, U.S .—Continued 
568-569, 573-574) 845-^46; proclama¬ 
tion of national emergency, 679; ap¬ 
propriations, 767, 774, 845-846; Na¬ 
tional Guard, 774, 845; embargo on 
essential materials, 802, 807—809, 901, 
907, 912—914, 915; National Defense 
Act, 832, 833; Permanent Joint Board 
of Defense (U.S.-Canada), 834, 1479; 
Selective Service Act, 845, 943, 1104; 
plans for unified defense in the Pa¬ 
cific,- 906-907, 909, 912, 1007, 1017, 

1113; proclamation of unlimited na¬ 
tional emergency, 942; see also Atlan¬ 
tic, Battle of; Army, U.S.; Joint Chiefs 
of Staff; Navy, U.S.; Navy Depart¬ 
ment; Rearmament; War Department 
National Foreign Trade Council, 391 
National Guard, U.S., 774, 845 
National Munitions Control Board, 405, 
411, 416, 597, 697 

National Normal University, Lebanon, 
Ohio, 22-23 

National Press Club, 350, 576 - 577 ) 864, 
865-866 

National Recovery Administration, 248, 
321, 353 

Naval Academy, U.S., 1139 
Naval and air bases. See Bases 
Naval armaments. See Armaments 
Naval Conference, London (1930), 223; 
naval discussions, London (1934), 288, 

384 

Naval Conference, London (1935-36), 
444-445; U.S. delegation, 446; U.S. 
policies, 447-448; Japanese and Brit¬ 
ish proposals, 448-450; Japan’s with¬ 
drawal, 450; treaty provisions, 453- 
' 455 

Naval Disarmament Conference, Geneva 
(1927), 223 

Naval missions to American republics, 
U.S., 1139 

Naval parity, Japanese demands for, 
223, 286-290, 384) 444-450, 455 
Naval treaty, London (1930), 289, 447 
Naval treaty, London (1936), 453 - 455 ) 
568-569 

Naval treaty, Washington (1922), 288- 
290, 444) 447) 448 
Navicert system, 680-681, 735-736 


Navy, British, safety of, 193, 766, 771- 
772, 774, 796-797) 837-839, 840-841 

Navy, French, movements, 620; British 
and U.S. efforts to insure safety, 771, 
772, 787 ) 790 - 793 ) 795 ) 796 - 797 ) 804, 

' 846, 847-848, 849, 850, 871, 884, 952, 
956, 1158, 1161, 1193, 1203, 1224; de¬ 
struction at \ Oran, 798-799, 800; at 
Casablanca, 1275 

Navy, German, scuttling of Graf von 
Spee, 690, 691-692; postwar destruc¬ 
tion, 1603-1604 

Navy, U.S., increase to treaty strength, 
287, 288, 456, 457; transfer of fleet 
from Pacific and back, 288, 630; dis¬ 
patch of units to Cuba, 314, 315; 
bombing of Kane, Augusta and Panay, 
480, 540, 559-563; construction of 

two-ocean navy, 568-569, 573-574* 

845-846; intended employment of, 
573-574; survey of Spratly Islands, 
628; dispatch of units to Greenland, 
756, 757; to Martinique, 819; pro¬ 
posals for transfer of fleet to Atlan¬ 
tic, 768, 769 ) 772, 773 - 774 ) 78 i; visit 
of units to Buenos Aires and Monte¬ 
video, 821; bases from Britain, 193, 
212, 831-843; proposals for transfer 
of fleet to Singapore, 897, 911, 914; 
patrol activities in Atlantic, 945; de¬ 
ciphering of Japanese code, 998; con¬ 
voys, 1047, 1049, 1050, 1275, 1378; 
attack on Greer, 1048; see also Atlan¬ 
tic, Battle of; Joint Chiefs of Staff| 

^ National defense; Navy Department; 
Rearmament 

Navy Department, objection to inters 
national supervision of arms, 233; In¬ 
formed of international situation, 864- 
865, 866; warned of Japanese attackl^ 
984, io8o, 1087; membership on Ww 
Council, 1109; relations with ArglA* 
tine Navy, 1378; see also Joint Chitfl 
of Staff; Knox, Frank; National dl- 
fense; Navy, U.S. 

Nazi Party, in Germany, 170, 588, 1386 ; 
in Latin America, 495-496, 601-60I | 
see also Germany 

Near East, U.S. policy toward, 140 ** 
1500 (see also Arab-Jewish question | 
and individual countries) 

Nehru, Pandit Jawaharlal, i486 
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Nelson, Donald M., 1277, 1585 
Netherlands, CH trip to, 125; trade 
agreement with U.S., 375; recognition 
of Franco Government in Spain, 616; 
concern over effect of U.S. arms em¬ 
bargo, 647, 652; Belgian-Dutch peace 
move, 712; invasion by Germany, 761, 
762, 763; application of U.S. Neu¬ 
trality Act, 761, 763; freezing of cred¬ 
its in U.S., 763; cessation of organized 
resistance, 765; U.S. and inter-Amer¬ 
ican policy toward European posses¬ 
sions in Western Hemisphere, 791, 
804, 814-817, 822-826, 1629-1630; 

U.S. relief plans, 804; reaction to U.S.- 
Japanese peace proposals for the Pa¬ 
cific, 1073, 1076, 1077, 1082; joins 
Anglo-American Caribbean Commis¬ 
sion, 1237; see also Netherlands East 
Indies; Netherlands Guiana; Nether¬ 
lands West Indies 

Netherlands East Indies, preservation of 
status quo in, 815-816, 888-895; Jap¬ 
anese economic penetration, 895-896, 
916; plans for defense against Japan, 
906-907, 909, 912, 1007, 1017, 1071, 
1093; postwar plans for, 1595, 1596, 
1599-1601; see also Netherlands 
Netherlands Guiana, U.S. protection of 
bauxite mines at Paramaribo, losr; 
see also Netherlands 

Netherlands West Indies, British and 
French occupation of Curasao and 
Aruba, 814-817, 891, 893; provision 
of aviation gasoline to Spain, 1326; 
see also Netherlands 
Neurath, Konstantin von, 527 
Neutral rights, in World War I, 409, 
463; in World War II, 679-682, 733- 
736 

Neutrality, General Declaration of, 689 
Neutrality pact, Japan-U.S.S.R. (1941), 
969) 993) 1020 

Neutrality policy, U.S., concept of, 224, 
228, 406-409, 514-515) 865-866, 919, 
1002, 1012; U.S. action independent 
of League, 426, 429, 432-433, 436; re¬ 
strictions on travel of U.S. citizens, 
428, 430, 432, 433, 471, 507, 675-676, 
679 ) 697, 785; FDR address, 479; 
creation of Interdepartmental Neu¬ 
trality Committee, 654-655; 
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act of 1935: effect of Nye Commit¬ 
tee hearings on legislation, 404, 410; 
study of legislation, 404-406; Nye- 
Clarke proposed legislation, 410; State 
Department draft rejected, 410-411; 
enactment of Pittman Resolution, 412- 
413; weaknesses, 413-417; 

act of 1936: drafting, 460-466; en¬ 
actment, 466-467; CH views, 467- 
468; application to Italy and Ethio¬ 
pia, 467; nonapplication to Spain, 
47S; 

act of Jan. 8, 1937: embargo on 
arms to Spain, 491, 505-506, 509, 
513-514) 516-517, 615; 

act of May i, 1937: enactment, 
507-509) 532; pressure for application 
to Germany and Italy, 510-513; at¬ 
tempts to amend or repeal, 515-516; 
nonapplication in Sino-Japanese con- 
, flict, 556-558; efforts of FDR and 
CH to eliminate arms embargo clause 
(1939)) 612-614, 641-646; reaction 

abroad to House bill, 646-648;' failure 
of Senate to act, 648—653; decision of 
FDR to call special session to revise 
(1939)) 673, 675; issuance of procla¬ 
mations and regulations, 675-676, 
678-679; FDR’s message to Congress 
urging revision, 682-684, 7i3) 714; 
question of breach of U.S. neutrality 
by revising act after outbreak of war, 
684, 696; British, French, and Aus¬ 
tralian concern over embargo clause, 
692-693; 

act of 1939: Pittman bill lifting 
embargo but restricting shipping, 693- 
696; protests of foreign governments, 
694-696; bill amended and enacted, 
697; effect of City of Flint incident on 
pending legislation, 705; nonapplica¬ 
tion to Russo-Finnish conflict, 707; 
to U.S.S.R,, 973; to Denmark, 752; 
application to Norway, 752-753; to 
Belgium, Netherlands, and Luxemburg, 
761, 763; to Italy, 785; to Greece, 
886; modifying as to Red Sea, 944; 
repeal of sections on arming of mer¬ 
chant ships and on ships’ entering 
belligerent ports, 802, 1046-1050; ques¬ 
tion of repeal (early 1941), 943, 944; 
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amendment relating to financial trans¬ 
actions with belligerents, 115^; see 
also Embargo 

Neutrality zone, Western Hemisphere, 
689-693, 945 

Neutrab, U.S. policy toward, 1321-1322; 

see also individual countries 
Neville, Edwin L., 276 
New Dealers, 857, 858, 860 
New York Times, 96-97, 219 
New Zealand, plans for unified defense 
in the Pacific, 906-907, 909, 912; co¬ 
operation with U.S, in war, 1475 
Newfoundland, U.S.-Britbh agreement 
for lease of bases, 831-843, 946 
Nicaragua, withdrawal of U.S. Marines, 
309; trade agreement with U.S., 37s 
Niihau, Hawaii, proposed meeting place 
for U.N. Council, 1681 
Niles, David K., 1636 
Nine-Power Treaty (1922), 2*23, 271; 
Japanese violation of, 270, 277, 637; 
U.S. observance of, 447, S33; Brussels 
Conference on Japanese violation, 550- 
356; Congressional resolution for em¬ 
bargo against violators of, 638, 641 
Nobel Peace Prize (1936)1 CH nomina¬ 
tion of Saavedra Lamas for, 329, 
1724; (1945) awarded to CH, 1724- 
1726 

Noble, Captain, i:i74 
Nomura, Kichisaburo, as Japanese For¬ 
eign Minister, 723, 725; as,Japanese 
Ambassador to U.S., 985, 987, 988, 
1113; for participation in pre-Pearl 
Harbor conversations with CH and 
FDR to avert war, see Japan; con¬ 
versations with U.S. to avert war 
Nonaggression pacts, Soviet-Japanese, 
969, 993, 1020; proposed U.S.-Japa- 
nese, 997 

Nonintervention, CH adherence to prin¬ 
ciple of, 174, 30S, 310, 477) 1465- 
1466, 1467, 1739-1740; U.S. policy in 
Haiti, 312, 320; U.S. policy in Cuba, 
312 - 317 ) 334 ) 340-34I) 342-344; con¬ 
vention adopted at Montevideo Con¬ 
ference, 323, 333 - 335 ) 500; FDR state¬ 
ment on, 339-340; French and British 
policy in Spain, 476-477, 479, 481, 
482, 483, 484, 489; U.S. policy in 
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Spain, 477 - 479 ) 480, 481-48S) 49 i- 
492, S 04 -S 05 ) 513-514; International 
Nonintervention Committee, 481, 482, 

489. 504) 512 

Nonpartban foreign policy on trade 
agreements program, 1212, 1656; on 
U.N. organization, 1258-1263, I3i4) 
1315) 1630, 1635, 1639, 1655-1670, 
1676, 1686-1699, 1711; CHb views 
on, 1734 

Norri^, George W., 57-58) 62, 156 
North Africa, French, question of with¬ 
drawal of French Government to.,- 
787 ) 789 ) 793-794; Weygand named 
Delegate-General," 853; U.S. economic 
policy toward, 853-854, 949-952, 955, 
961, 963, 966, 1039-1040, 1043-1044, 
1161-1162; German agents in, 951, 
953 ) 954 ) 956; German negotiations 
with Darlan for bases, 962-964; U.S. 
efforts to prevent establishment of 
German bases, 1038-1045; Weygand’s 
dismissal, 1038, 1042-1043; territorial 
integrity and neutrality of Spain and 
'Portugal prior to Allied African land¬ 
ings, 1186-1191, 1195; Allied invasion, 
952, 1127, 1133, 1162, 1183, 1185, 
1186, 1190-11Q1, 1191-1192, 1216^ 

1218, 1275; 

post-invasion period: De Gaulle re¬ 
action to African landi^s, ii33-ii34> 
1162, 1195-1196; Darlan assignments, 
.1196-1203; Free French distrust of 
Darlan, 1197-1198, 1201-1203; assas- 
» sination of Darlan, 1204-1205; Giraud 
assignments, 1196-1199, 1201-12021 

1208-1210, 1214, 1217, 1221, 1226; 

political prboners released, 1197; anti- 
Jewish measures lifted, ii97) 1214; 
State Dept, jurisdiction over* civil 
matters, 1200-1201; Peyroufon Gov¬ 
ernor General of Algeria, 1201, 1220; 
Free French attacks on Giraud and 
French administration in North Af¬ 
rica, 1201, 1203-1204, 1205, 1307 i 

1209, 1217, 1219, 1223; U.S.-Britbh 
attempts to settle Giraud-De Gaullo 
controversy, 1207-1208, 1210; forma^ 
tion by Giraud and De Gaulle of 
French Committee of National Liber¬ 
ation, 1220; ousting of Giraud by De 
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Gaulle, 1201-1202, 1216, 1220, 1225- 
1226, 1244-1245 

Northern Ireland, Churchill views on 
possible union with Eire, 922; ob¬ 
jections by Eire to British bases and 
U.S. troops in, 1354, 1355 
Norway, reduction in whale oil exports 
to U.S., 376; protests discriminations 
against foreign shipping in U.S. neu¬ 
trality bill, 695; alarm over Soviet 
advance in Baltic, 702; German in¬ 
vasion, 751, 752; mining of territorial 
waters by British and French, 751- 
752; application of U.S. Neutrality 
Act, 752-753; freezing of credits in 
U.S., 752; U.S. continued recognition 
of Haakon Government, 752-753; dis¬ 
position of shipping, 759; refuge in 
U.S. for Crown Princess, 760; U.S. 
determination to restore independence, 
930 

Norweb, R. Henry, 603, 1336-1339 

passim, 1342, 1343 
Notter, Harley, 1630, 1638, 1675 
Nuremberg trial, 1291 
Nuri Pasha, 1532, 1546 
Nye, Gerald, investigation of campaign 
expenditures in Tennessee, 139; isola¬ 
tionist effects of Senate committee on 
manufacture and sale of arms and 
munitions, 216, 217, 380, 398-405, 
410; other isolationist moves, 464, 
510-511, 516, 649 

Ochs, Adolph, 219 
O’Connor, John, 462 
Office of Strategic Services, underground 
in North Africa, 1185 
Ogdensburg Agreement (1940), 212, 834 
O’Hara, John F., 603 
Oil. See Petroleum 
Okada, Lt. Comdr., 1012 
Open-door policy in China, 117, 270, 
271, 290, 569 

Oran, Algeria, British destruction of 
French warships, 798-799, 800 
Orlemanski, Stanislaw, 1442-1443, 1444 
Ortiz, Roberto M., 607-608, 826, 1377, 
1380 

Osborne, F. D. G., 287 
Osborne, Lithgow, 1725-1726 
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Ottawa agreements of 1932, 35^, 147^ 
Oumansky, Constantine, CH apprabal, 
743 ) 807; Soviet grievances against 
U.S., 708-709, 744-745, 807-810; con¬ 
ferences with U.S. officiab, 96S, 970, 
971-972, 973 ) 974 ) 976-977 
Outer Mongolia border dispute between 
Japan and U.S.S.R., 720, 811 
Owen, Robert L., 73 
Owen, Ruth Bryan, 183 

Pacific War Council meeting, views of 
FDR on India, 1487 
Padgett, Lemuel P., 64 
Padilla, Ezequiel, 1404 
Pahlavi, Mohammed Reza, 1503 
Pahlavi, Shah Reza, 1501-1502, 1503 
Palestine. See Arab-Jewish question 
Palestine Partition Commission, 1529 
Palmer, A. Mitchell, 70, 86, 150-151, 
352, 387 

Panama, CH visit to, 340, 345; revision 
of treaty of 1903, 344-345; registry 
of U.S. ships, 697-698; prohibition on 
arming of merchant ships, 1048; 
signing of United Nations Declara¬ 
tion, 1124 

Panama Canal, acquisition of naval and 
air bases a protective measure, 841; 
possible blocking, 1378 
Panama Conference of Foreign Minis¬ 
ters (1939)) objectives, 688; agenda, 
688; CH address on, 6S9; proposals 
of U.S. delegation, 689; General Dec¬ 
laration of Neutrality, 689; Declara¬ 
tion of Panama, 689^693; Inter- 
American Financial and Economic Ad¬ 
visory Committee, 692 
Pan American Airways, service to Li¬ 
beria, 1186; air survey in Azores, 1342 
Pan American conferences. See Buenos 
Aires; Havana; Lima; Mexico City; 
Montevideo; Panama; and Rio de 
Janeiro 

Pan American Day, FDR address (1933), 
311; FDR address (1939), 620-621; 
CH address, 689 

Pan American highway, 319, 332, 348, 
1141 

Pan American Scientific Congress, Eighth, 
FDR address to, 763 
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Pan American Union, 311-312, 391, 

1403 

Pan Arab Federation, 1540, <546-1547, 

1645 

Panay, U.S.S., bombing, 559-563 

Panic of 1929-32, 126, 148, 155, 161, 
172, 257 

Paraguay, suggestion for mediation be¬ 
tween U.S. and Argentina, 1400; see 
also Chaco War 

Paramaribo, U.S. protection of bauxite 
mines, 1051 

Paris, Pact of (1928), 128, 153, 304, 
309, 322, 328, 332, 418, 4i9» 420, 421, 
427 ) 433 ) 583, 588 

Paris Peace Conference (1919), 101-102, 
382-383 

Pasquet, Maurice, 1129 

Pasvolsky, Leo, U.S, delegate to Ha¬ 
vana Conference, 822; White House 
discussions on Moscow Conference, 
1265; postwar planning, 732, 1234, 
1626-1627, 1629, 1630, 1633, 1634, 

1638, 1643, 1647, 1650, 167s, 1686, 
1687, 1688, 1705 

Paternalism, CH opposition to, 52, 13b, 
147) 197 

Patterson, Josiah, 25 

Patterson, Malcolm, 77, 79 

Paul, Prince Regent of Yugoslavia, 928- 
93I) 933 

Payne, Sereno, 54-55 

Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act (1909), 59- 
61, 62, 65,' 66, 83-84 

Peabody, Dr., 167 

Peace, freer trade a* factor in, 81, 84, 85,* 
loi, 157, 522-523, 525 {see also Trade 
agreements); peace through disarma¬ 
ment, 222, 227, 234, 455 {see also 
Disarmament); CH address on “four 
pillars of peace,” 234; CH warnings 
of threats to (i933-35)) 390-394; 
CH’s “Eight Pillars of Peace” for the 
Americas, 498 {see also Good Neigh¬ 
bor policy; Buenos Aires, Havana, 
Lima, Montevideo, Panama, Rio de 
Janeiro conferences); observance of 
principles of international conduct es¬ 
sential to, 535-537; Welles’ proposal 
for international meeting at White 
House (1937), 546-549; Chamberlain’s 
efforts for “peace in our time,” 573, 
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579) 581, 586, 589-595; peace rumors 
as result of Welles’ special mission to 
Europe (1940), 737 - 74 °; FDR and 
CH efforts to maintain peace in Eu¬ 
rope, 537, 591-593, 620-623, 655, 661- 
667, 675, 777-784; U.S.-Japanese pre- 
Pearl Harbor conver^tions {see Ja¬ 
pan: conversations with U.S. to avert 
war); German peace moves and feelers 
during World War II, 710-711, 844- 
845) 1179) 1297, 1573; postwar pres¬ 
ervation of, 1322-1323, 1470, 1737, 
1741, 1742 {see also United Nations) 
Peace, League to Enforce, advocate of 
association of nations, 86 
“Peace and War,” volume on pre-Pearl 
Harbor foreign policy, 219 
Peace Conference, Paris (1919), loi- 

IP 2 , 382-383 

Peace Prize, Nobel (1945), to CH, 1724- 
1726 

Peace treaties, Versailles, 103, 112-113, 
127, 223, 230, 233, 243; Kellogg-Briand 
Pact (1928), 128, 153, 304, 309, 322, 
328, 332, 418, 419, 420, 421, 427, 433, 
583, 588; Argentine (Saavedra Lamas) 
Antiwar Pact (1933)7 309 ) 322, 328, 
332, 344, 469; Inter-American Peace 
Treaty (1923), 322, 328, 332; Inter- 
American Conciliation Convention 
(1929), 322, 328, 332; Inter-American 
Arbitration Convention (1929), 322, 
328, 332 

Peaceful settlement of disputes. See Ar¬ 
bitration , - 

Pearl Harbor, Japanese attack on, 984^ 
1095, 1096, 1724, 1726, 1727 r)] 

Peay, Austin, 122 

Peek, George N., 353 - 354 ) 356, 357 ) 370 ^^ 
374 

Pelenyi, John, 589-r59o 
Penaranda del Castillo, Enrique, 1388 
Penfield, James K., 757, 936 
Pennsylvania Military College, CH ad« 
dress, 391 i 

Pepper, Claude, 1635 
Perkins, Frances, 198, 210, 1654 
Perkins, Mahlon F., 936-939 passim 
Permanent Court of International Justlc6t 
153, 177, 212, 215, 387-389: see ali§ 
International Court of Justice 
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Permanent Joint Board of Defense (U.S. 

and Canada), 834, 1479 
Peron, Juan Domingo, 1395 
Perry, Matthew W., 1150, 1274 
Pershing, John J., 883 
Persia. See Iran 

Peru, Leticia border dispute with Co¬ 
lombia, 170-171, 309, 310-311; efforts 
to end Chaco War, 336, 337, 347; CH 
visit to, 340; Lima Conference (1938), 
601-611; U.S. bases in, 1422, 1425 
Pescadores Islands, disposition after the 
war, 1584 

Petain, Henri Philippe, appointment as 
French Vice Premier, 770; advocacy of 
armistice with Germany, 776, 791; 
forms new French Cabinet, 791; de¬ 
nounces British attack on fleet at 
Oran, 799; respected in France, 805; 
forced collaboration with Hitler, 849- 
850, 871, 948, 949, 955, 956, 1039, 
1043, 1044; congratulates FDR upon 
reelection, 854; assurances re safety of 
French fleet, 871; re bases in Africa, 
1040; dismissal of Laval, 882-883; ha¬ 
tred for Laval, 949; stand on Darlan 
agreement with Germany, 958, 963- 
965; dismissal of Weygand, 1038, 
1042-1043; hatred for De Gaulle, 1040; 
meeting with Goring, 1044; on inva¬ 
sion of North Africa, 1127, 1191-1192, 
1195; appointment of Laval as Pre¬ 
mier, 1157; see also France, Vichy 
Peter II, of Yugoslavia, 933, 1276 
Peters, Andrew, 70 
Peterson, J. Hardin, 1636 
Petroleum, proposed control of industry 
by Manchukuo Government, 275-276; 
Ethiopian concession to U.S. com¬ 
pany, 423-425; U.S. moral embargo 
to Italy, 435, 441, 442, 471; Mexican 
expropriation of U.S. properties, 610, 
1140-1142; of British properties, 
1142-1143; exports to Spain, 875, 
1188-1190, 1326-1333; question of U.S. 
embargo to Japan, 983, 1066, 1075, 
1078, 1085, 1102-1103, 1104; to Sweden 
from U.S. in exchange for certain con¬ 
cessions, 1346; U.S. interests in Iraq 
and Saudi Arabia, 1499; U.S. and 
British efforts for concessions in Iran, 


Petroleum— Continued 
1508-1509; Allied supplies endangered 
by Palestine trouble, 1535, 1537; 

U.S. reserves: study, 1517, 1518; 
CH’s views, 1518-1519, 1526-1527; 
creation and activities of Petroleum 
Reserves Corp., 1520-1521, 1522, 1524; 
preliminary Anglo-American discus¬ 
sions, 1521, 1522-1523, 1524, 1525; 
special Senate Committee to Investigate 
Petroleum Resources, 1524; Anglo- 
American agreement (1944), 1525- 

1526; reaction of U.S. petroleum in¬ 
dustry, 1526 

Petroleum Commission, International, 
proposed, 1526 

Petroleum Policy, International, Com¬ 
mittee on, 1517 

Petroleum Reserves Corp., 1517, 1518, 
1519, 1520-1521, 1522, 1524 
Pettus, Edmund W., 108 
Peyrouton, Marcel, 1201, 1220 
Philip, Andr6, 1197 

Philippines, independence, 278, 1065, 

1238, 1595; U.S. agreement not to for¬ 
tify, 289; U.S. naval reinforcements, 
915; “Laurel incident” (1944), 1328 
Phillips, Sir Frederick, 873, 923-924 
Phillips, William, as Under Secretary of 
State, 160, 184, 273, 300, 301, 353, 
373 - 374 ) 404 ) 446; as U.S. Ambassa¬ 
dor to Italy, 470, 509, 546, 618-619, 
647 ) 655, 713-715) 777 , 779-780, 782, 
783, 886, 926; as FDR’s personal rep¬ 
resentative to India, 1491-1492, 1493- 
1494, 1495; as political adviser to Ei¬ 
senhower, 1493, 1495, 1571-1572, 

1578-1579 

Pittman, Key, 215-216, 249, 254, 266, 
388, 398, 405, 573-574; on neutrality 
legislation, 229-230, 412, 413, 462, 491, 
507, 613-614, 638, 641-649, 693-697 
Pittman-Bloom Act (June 15, 1940), 874 
Pitts and Meeks law office, 24 
Platt Amendment, FDR and CH decision 
not to invoke, 312—313 
“Plow-under” doctrine, CH opposition 
to, 146-147 

Poland, Nye Committee allegations re 
munitions contract with British firm, 
380, 400; demands in Czech crisis, 
592, 596, 614; freezing of assets in 
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Poland—C ontinued 

U.S., 945; death of Sikorsky aijd ap¬ 
pointment of Mikolajczyk as Premier, 
1270; U,S. credit, 1270; visit of Miko¬ 
lajczyk to U.S., 1441-1442, 1444-1445; 
resignation of Mikolajczyk, 1448; 

German attack (1939): French and 
British guaranty of assistance, 623; 
imminence of attack, 647, 651, 652, 
653> 655, 661-662, 663, 664; peace ap¬ 
peal of FDR, 662-663, 664, 665, 675; 
entry of German troops, 665, 671; 
bombing of civilian populations, 672, 
674, 677-678; resistance of Polish un¬ 
derground, 1270, 1316, 1317* 144s- 

1447; 

Soviet attack (1939), 685; evacua¬ 
tion of U.S. Foreign Service staff, 685; 
successor to President Moscicki, 685- 
686; nonrecognition of new govern¬ 
ment by U.S., 686; U.S. offer of ref- 
' uge to Moscicki, 686-687; Soviet terri¬ 
torial demands, 1166, 1173; Joint Dec¬ 
laration of Friendship and Mutual Aid 
with U.S.S.R., 1267; investigation of 
deaths of' 10,000 Polish officers, 
1267; U.S.S.R. breaks relations with, 
, 1267-1268; U.S.-British efforts to ef¬ 
fect reconciliation (1943), 1267-1271, 
1305-1306, 1315-1317; outline of Pol¬ 
ish position, 1271-1273; Polish disap¬ 
pointment over results of Moscow 
Conference, 1315-1316; U.S.-British 
efforts to effect reconciliation (1944), 
1436-1442, 1447-1449; Soviet efforts 
to establish rival Polish government, 
1268, 1442-1444; visit of Mikolajczyk 
to Moscow,’ 1445, 1447; Soviet oppo¬ 
sition to aid for Polish underground, 
1445-1447; visit of two Polish-Ameri- 
cans to Moscow for discussions at 
Stalin’s request, 1442-1443, 1444 
Political Studies Division, State Depart¬ 
ment, 1638 

Politicomilitary Commission in Algiers, 
1243-1244, 1256, 1276-1277 
poll tax, 31-32 
Pollack case (1895), 48, 66 
Pope Pius XII, 713-715* 778, 1626, 1711- 
1712; see also Vatican 
Populist Party, 25-26 


Portugal, nonsupport of mediation pro¬ 
posal for Spain, 489-490; reaction to 
U.S. foreign-policy statement (1937), 
536; neutrality in the war, 770, 1195, 
133s J U*S. reassurances at time of Af¬ 
rican landing re integrity, 1186, 1191- 
1192; wolfram exports to Germany, 
1333* 1335-1339; supply-purchase 

agreement with U.S. and Britain, 
1335 J forced abandonment of Serpa 
Pinto by German submarine, 1339; 
liberation of Timor from Japanese, 
1342, 1343; assurances on asylum for 
war criminals, 1363; aid to Jewish 
refugees, 1539; 

Azores: exchange of views with U.S. 
re possible German occupation, 941; 
agreement for use for Allied convoy 
protection, 1275; agreements for use 
of bases and facilities by Britain, 1232, 
1339-1340; by U.S., 1340-1343 
Postwar economic problems, interdepart¬ 
mental group to consider, 1629 
Postwar Foreign Policy, Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on, 1631-1639 
Postwar planning, economic conversa¬ 
tions with neutrals, 738, 1628; with 
Britaiin (1943), 1289; Welles’ Memo¬ 
rial Day address on, 1228, 1230; for 
an international organization (see 
United Nations) 

Postwar Programs Committee, State De¬ 
partment, 1650 

Potocki, Count Jerzy, 596, 597, 652, 672, 
686 

^^otsdam Declaration, 1593-1595 
Pou, Edward, 63 

Pramoj, Mom Rajawongse Seni, 985 
Pratt, John L., 1428 
Pravda reply to article by Wendell 
Willkie, 1437 

Presidency, CH as potential candidatt 
for, (1924) 122, 130; (1928) 129-130I 
(1932) 149; (1940) 749-750, 855-859 
President. See Executive 
President Hoover, liner bombed, 540 
Press, 53, 62, 65, 96-97; CH daily preM 
conferences, 218-219; attacks on Statt 
Department, 220-221; responsibllltlH^ 
to public, 220; attacks on CH as antU 
Russian, 1253, 1255; censorship in 
U.S.S.R., 1278-1279 
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Prisoners of war, German, 1285; treat¬ 
ment by Japan, 1589 
Procope, Hjalmar, 702, 978-980, 1450 
Production Management for Defense, Of¬ 
fice of, 910 
Progressive Party, 67 
Prohibition, campaign issue (1932), 140, 
141, 142, 144, 145, 151, 152 
Protective Bondholders Committee, 335- 
336 

Public information, 219-220, 1178-1179, 
1261 

Public opinion, U.S., effects of Nye Com¬ 
mittee investigations and approach of 
Italo-Ethiopian War, 399-400, 404, 410; 
trend away from peace efforts through 
collective action, 473-474; reactions to 
FDR’s “quarantine” speech in Chicago, 
545; education through Brussels Con¬ 
ference, 552; state in 1937, 563, 564; on 
U.S. oil program with Spain, 1327, 
1330; on Soviet attitude toward politi¬ 
cal integrity of neighboring states, 
1437; Soviet establishment of diplo¬ 
matic relations with Italy, 1449; impor¬ 
tance in U.S., 1732; to world, 1738 
Puig Casauranc, Jos6 Manuel, 335-336 

“Quarantine” speech of FDR at Chicago, 

544-546 

Quebec Conferences, 

First (1943); Stalin’s refusal to at¬ 
tend, 1252; discussions on European in¬ 
vasion plans, 1231-1232; Italian surren¬ 
der terms, 1232; Free French problem, 
1232-1233, 1241; German dismember¬ 
ment, 1233-1234; trusteeship system for 
dependent peoples, 1234-1238; draft of 
Four-Nation Declaration, 1238-1239; 
administration of liberated countries, 
1239-1240; U.S. naval bases in Eire, 
1357; policy on Turkey, 1368; Pales¬ 
tine, 1534; 

Second (1944): preparations for, 
1681, 1682; Morgenthau’s attendance, 
1602, 1610, 1614; approval of Morgen- 
thau plan for postwar Germany, 1610- 
1611, 1615; agreement on tJ.S.-British 
occupation zones in Germany, 1611- 
1613; Morgenthau proposal for loan to 
Britain, 208, 1613-1614, 1615, 1616, 


Quebec Conferences —Continued 

1617—1618; discussion of voting proce¬ 
dure in U.N. Council, 1701-1702 
Queens University <Canada), address by 
FDR, 587-588 
Quo Tai-chi, 1077 

Rabaul, trusteeship, 1596 
Raczkiewicz, Wladyslaw, 685-686 
Raeder, Erich, explanation of sinking of 
Athenia, 677 

Rainey, Henry T., 109, 132, 151, 357 
Ralston, Samuel M., 122 
Ramirez, Pedro, 1384-1394 
Ramspeck, Robert, 1669, 1696, 1698 
Raskob, John J., 140-145, 352 
Raushenbush, Stephen, 399, 405 
Rayburn, Sam,' 109, 154, 217, 643, 1657, 
1669, 1676, 1696, 1698, 1727 
Rayner, Charles, 1517, 1523 
Rearmament, U.S., difficulties facing pro¬ 
gram, 287-288, 573; naval increase to 
treaty strength, 287, 288, 456, 457; re¬ 
armament urged by FDR and CH, 456, 
457 , 45S, 459 , 576, 667, 766-767, 866, 
885; construction of two-ocean navy, 
568-569, 573 - 574 , 845-846; appropria¬ 
tions, 767, 774, 845-846; embargo on 
essential materials, 802, 807-809, 901, 
907, 912-914, 915; see also Embargo; 
National defense 
Reber, Samuel, 1160, 1223, 1557 
Reciprocity Information, Interdepartmen¬ 
tal Committee for, 366 
Recognition, of new governments set up 
in wartime, inter-American declaration, 
1388-1389; Estrada Doctrine, 1401, 
1402; Guani Doctrine, 1402 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 828, 
977 

Red Cross, American, 504, 622, 876-^882, 
884, 949, 955 

Red Cross, International, 504, 505, 1267 
Reed, James A., 68, 102, 216 
Reforms, domestic, need for (1907), 45- 
46; CH attitude toward FDR policy, 
196-199 

Refugees, 578, 713-715, 1528, 1529, 1531, 

1534, 1537-1540 

Reinhardt, G. Frederick, 1552, 1558 
Relief, to Spain, 504-505, 875-882; to oc¬ 
cupied countries, 803-804, 1052; to un- 
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'Reliti^Continued 

occupied France, 879, 881, 882, 88^, 885, 
949, 952 - 955 , 957 , 96^; to Greece, 886; 
^o Belgium, 1051-1052; contributions 
for, 509, 679, 697, 785; postwar, 1296, 

1637 

Relief and Rehabilitation Conference 
(1943), 1654-1655 

Religious freedom, a prerequisite to U.S. 
recognition of U.S.S.R., 292, 294, 297, 
299, 300, 301,1288-1289; in United Na¬ 
tions Declaration, 1120 
Reparations, German, 1266, 1286, 1304, 
1609; Hungarian, 1461 
Reparations Commission (1927), 129 
Repatriation of U.S. citizens. See Citizens, 
U.S. 

Representation of interests of other gov¬ 
ernments by U.S., 674,1113; of U.S. in¬ 
terests by Switzerland, 1113, 1349 
Republican Party, 45, 48, 55, 56-57, 59 , 
67, 99, 104, 105-106, 114, 352, 864; Pal¬ 
estine plank, 1537; support of interna¬ 
tional organization (see Nonpartisan 
foreign policy) 

Reuther, Walter, 1636 
Revenue Act (1917),. 91-92; (1918), 98 
Reynaud, Paul, appeals for British aid to 
France, 765, 774; for U.S. declaration of 
war, 767-770, 787-788; for U.S. fleet in 
Europe, 773-774; determination to pre¬ 
serve French fleet, 772; consternation 
over war with Italy, 780; overtures to 
Italy to avoid war, 782, 784; opposition 
to armistice with Germany, 791; resig¬ 
nation from French Cabinet, 791; mes¬ 
sage to FDR, 793; request to U.S. for 
destroyers, 831, 832 

Rhineland, occupation by Germany, 452 
Ribbentrop, Joachim von, 646, 653, 817- 
818 

Rickett, Francis, 423 

Riddleberger, James W., 1604, 1607, 1608 
Ridley, Clarence S., 1503 
Riley, Isaac, 5 
Riley, James, 5 
Riley, Lucy Flowers, 5 
Rio de Janeiro, CH visit to, 323 
Rio de Janeiro Conference of Foreign 
Ministers (1942), invitations, 1143; 
Sumner Welles as delegate, 1143; ef¬ 
forts to secure joint declaration to 


Rio de Janeiro Conference— Continued 
break diplomatic relations with Axis, 
1143-1149; Argentine opposition, 1146- 
1148; Welles’ capitulation, 1148-1150; 
achievements, 1150 

Rios, Fernando de los, 484, 501, 513, 617 
Rios Morales, Juan Antonio, 1383 
Rist, Charles, 735 

Robert, Georges, 818-820, 1128, 1130, 
1131, 1160, 1223, 1224 
Robin Moor, sinking by Germany, 944- 
945 

Robinson, Joseph T., 141, 217, 357, 388 

Rogers, Will, 389 

Rohm, Ernst, execution, 242 

Rome, Italy, bombing, 1560-1563 

Romer, Tadeusz, 1316 

Rommel, Erwin, 958 

Roosevelt, Eleanor (Mrs. Franklin D.), 
199 

Roosevelt, Franklin D. {for nonpersonal 
items, see subject), early associations 
with CH, 94, 131-132; appraisal and 
commendations of CH, 12 2-123, 185, 
194-200, 205-206, 208, 249, 267, 285, 
340, 440; break with Alfred E., Smith, 
141, 143-145; use of ‘‘forgotten man” 
phrase, 147-148; offer of Secretary of 
Stateship to CH, 156; visit to Tennes¬ 
see Valley Authority area, 156 ; attempt 
on life, 158; working relations with CH, 
158-159, 191-210; inauguration as 

President (1933), 16 7-168; domestic 
policy, 167, 196-199; Cabinet, 167, 203- 
210, 902, 1057-1058; attitude toward 
* Herbert Hoover, 183, 202; CH ap¬ 
praisal of FDR, 191, 194-196, 1716, 
1721; attitude toward State Depart¬ 
ment, 202-203; anecdote re habit of 
talking, 205; preference for communi¬ 
cating directly with heads of states, 
297-298; technical knowledge of naval 
affairs, 451; reelection (1936), 485-488; 
Christmas greetings to CH at Buenos 
Aires, 502-503; conviction that U.S. 
must stay out of war, 665-667, 672, 
675, 676-677, 867, 885; urges CH to be¬ 
come Presidential candidate, 855, 856, 
858; to become Vice Presidential can¬ 
didate, 860-861, 1714; decision to ac¬ 
cept third term, 858-860; nomination, 
861; advantages of continuity of lead- 
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Roosevelt, Franklin 'D.—Continued 
ership, 861-862, 866, 868; reelection 
(1940), 854, 861, 868; preference for ti¬ 
tle of “Commander-in-Chief/' iin ; re- 
election (1944), 17^4! attitude on res¬ 
ignation of CH as Secretary of State, 
* 7 ^ 5 “i 7 iSj visits CH in hospital, 1719; 
messages to CH from Yalta, X720; pro¬ 
poses CH for Nobel Peace Prize, 1725; 
death, 1721; see also Executive 
Roosevelt, Sara Delano, 199 
Roosevelt, Theodore, 45, 49, 52^ 53, 56-57, 
67, 70, 86, 197 

Root, Elihu, 50, 102, 1731 

Roper, Daniel C., 65, 9a, 151, 153-154, 
i6a, 1S2, 416. 431 
Rosenman, Samuel, 683 
Rosso, Augusto, 419, 420, 436-440 
Roux, Charles, 806 
Rowe, Leo S., 351 
Royce, Ralph, 1513, 1514 
Rubber, reserve stocks, 624-626; Liberia 
as a source, 1186 
Rublee, George, 1626-1627 
Ruhr, postwar, 1605, 1606, 1610, 1611, 
1617, 1618, 1620 

Ruiz Moreno, Isidoro, 604—607 Passim 
Rumania, interest in peace move in Eu- 
rope, 710: Soviet occupation of Bessa¬ 
rabia and Bukovina, 300, 807, 810, 
145^; support of aggression against 
Yugoslavia, 933; war with U.s’s.R., 
977 » 97 ® j declaration of war against 
U.S., 1114; Soviet territorial aims, 1166, 
1167, 1173; U.S. declaration of war, 
1175-1176; Soviet advance into, 1451; 
Soviet wartime sphere of influence in, 
1451-1459; U.S. protests over nature of 
Soviet a^rmistice terms with, 1461; non^^ 
application of unconditional surrender 
policy to, 1570, iS 75 -r 577 , iS79-i5So 

Runciman, Walter, 524-526, 586 

Russia. See U.S.S.R. 

Russo-Finnish War. See Finland: war 
with U.S.S.R. 

Russo-Japanese war, 270 

Rye, Tom, 77, 78 

Ryti, Risto, 741-742 

Saar, postwar, 1610, 1611, 1617, 1618, 
1620 ’ 


Saavedra Lamas, Carlos, 317, 322-323, 
602; Antiwar Pact, 309, 322, 328, 332, 
344, 469; CH collaboration with at 
Montevideo Conference, 327-329, 331, 
334-336; policies at Buenos Aires 
Conference, 497, 499, 501; recipient of 
Nobel Peace Prize, 329, 1724; proposed 
CH for Nobel Prize, 1725 
Sabotage of Axis shipping in U.S, and 
Latin American ports, 927, 928 
Sacd, Mohammed, 1506, 1509-1510 
St. Lucia, U,S,-British agreement for lease 
of bases, 831-843 

Saint-Pierre and Miquelon, U.S. consu¬ 
late, Sao; occupation by Free French, 
1128-1137 

Saint-Quentin, Count Ren6 de, 586, 589, 
590, 796 » 819-820, 846-847 
Saito, Hirosi, 277, 281-283, S34. 560-361, 
629, 1075 

Salazar, Antonio de Oliveira, 770, 941, 
I 335 > 1336-1343 
Sales tax, 80, no 

San Francisco United Nations Conference 
(1945)1 based on Dumbarton Oaks pro¬ 
posals, 17^2-1713; CH views on admis¬ 
sion of Argentina, 1405-1406, 1408, 
1722; CH as senior adviser and mem¬ 
ber of U.S. delegation, 1405, 1730, 1721, 
1722-1723; see also Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference; United Nations 
Sanctions, U.S. policy at Geneva Disar¬ 
mament Conference, 223, 226, 227-228. 
234; against aggressors, 408-409; 
against Italy, 436, 431-433, 434^ 433^ 
436, 471; against Japan, S50-S51, 570- 
S 7 i 

Sandifer, Durward, 1675 

Sandler, Rickard, 703 

Santa Maria Island, Azores, U.S, air base, 

1342-1343 

Santos, CH visit to, 323 
Sio Paulo, CH visit to, 323 
Saracoglu Shukru, Bey, 1372, 1374 
Saudi Arabia, concern over Arab-Jewish 
question, 1532-1533, iS 3 S; Arab Con¬ 
gress, 1546-1547; 

relations with U.S.: U.S. minister 
to, 1511; U.S. credit and lend-lease 
aid to, 1511-1512, 1513; U.S, eco¬ 
nomic and military missions to, 1512, 
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Saudi Arabia —Continued 

1513; visit of princes to U.S., i«i2- 

1513; 

oil interests of U.S., i 499 j 
1516, 1518, 1S19, 1520-1522, 1523, 

1524; British interests, 1513-1514; ef¬ 
forts for joint U.S.-British program 
in, 1515-1516 
Saugstad, Jesse, 927 

Savage, Carlton, 219, 645, 67^^ 672, 
1121, 1686, 1722 

Sayre, Francis B,, 356, 357 > 366, 388 
Scavenius, Eric, 936-939 
Schacht, Hjalmar, 226, 237-238, 246, 
374 . 527. 547 . 712 
Schleicher, Kurt von, 242 
Schwarzkopf, H. Norman, 1503 
Scientific Congress, Eighth Pan Ameri¬ 
can, 763 

Scotland, CH trip to (1925). ^25 
Seaport Cities Conference on Interna¬ 
tional Trade, CH address before, 391 
Second Front, mo, ii 73 . ii 74 . ii 79 - 
1180, 1249, 1264, 1278, 1.279, 1280, 
1306 

Secrecy in conduct of foreign affaurs, 

213-214 

Secret agreements between FDR and 
foreign nations, allegation, t668 
Sec retary of S late-, CH asSecretary of 
Stateship offered to CH, 156-158; 
first public statement as, 159; 
speech as, 172-173. i 74 -i 73 ; back¬ 
ground in foreign affairs, 162-163; tiu- 
ties and responsibilities, 158-159, 192- 
194; problems confronting {Mar. 
1933), t7c^i 72; daily schedule, 183- 
189; working relations with President, 
►191-2TO; relations with Congress Uee 
also Nonpartisan foreign policy), 211-^ 
214; press conferences, 21^219; elec¬ 
tion as chairman of Governing Board 
of Pan American Union, 311-312; 
preparation of addresses, 392 - 393 ; 
campaign reports (1940) re selection 
of CH for, 863-864; membership on 
War Council, 1109-1110; exclusion 
from military discussions, 1109-1111, 
1367; address to joint session of Con¬ 
gress, 1314; resignation as, 1137-1138, 
1323, 1715-1719; policy mattersj 
see subject 


Selective Service Act, 845) 943 . 1104 
Selective Service system, World War I, 

89 

Self-defense policy, U.S., 5 i 4 - 5 iS> 865- 
866, 919, 1002, 1012; see also National 
defense; Neutrality policy 
Senate, U.S. See Congress 
Serpa Pinto, Portuguese ship, 1339 
Serrano Suffer, Ramon, 876-877, 878, 
879, 880, 1187, 1188, 1190 
Sforza, Carlo, efforts to establish Italian 
Government, i 55 i-iS 52 ) i 553 > iS 63 » 
1568 

Shackleford, Dorsey, 62 
Shanghai, international efforts to elimi* 
nate hostilities in, 539 - 54 ^; with¬ 

drawal of marines, 568; British with¬ 
drawal of troops, 901 
Shayesteh, Mohammed, 1501 
Sherman, Lawrence Y., 102-103 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act (1890), 45 
Sherwood, Robert, 1221 
Shipley, Ruth B., iSi 
Shipping, foreign, admisaion of armed 
ships to U*S. ports, 676, 695, 697; 
sinking, 677, 921, 93S; H.S. discrimi¬ 
nation against, 695-696; taken kit® 
protective custody in U.S. and Latin 
American ports, 7 S 9 " 760 j 9 2 7 ? 928. 
959, 960; British shipping needs, 921; 
tj.S. requisitioning of seized vessels, 
927, 942-943; arming of foreign ships 
in U.S. ports, 1048; Soviet request for 
seized Italian ships, 1284, 1301—13012 { 
exclusion of German ships from Swed¬ 
ish Baltic ports, 1348 
Shipping, U.S., CH advocates expansion, 
85-86, 106, 699; arming and protec¬ 
tion, 87, 507-508, 697, 943 , 104^ 
1051; damage or sinking, 87, 480, 540, 
944, 1046-1050^ detention and release, 
676, 679-680, 682, 704-705, 709, 733 - 
736; interdepartmental committee on 
merchant marine, 681—682; transfer to 
foreign registry, 697-700; convoys, 
1047, 1049, 1050, 1275, 1378; see also 
Atlantic, Battle of; Neutrality policy 
Shipstead, Henrik, 217 
Shiras, George, Jr., 49 
Shotwellj James T., 1636 
Shouse, Jouett, 143-144 
Siam. See Thailand 
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Siberia, 117, 271, 299 
Sicily, military government, 1239 
Sidi Moncef Pacha, 1191-1192 
Sidwell, M. C., 27 

Sikorski, Wladyslaw, 1184, 1268, 1270 
Silver, Abba H.,'1536 
Silver purchase policy of U.S., effect on 
China, 446 

Simmons, Ftirnifold M., 95, 129 
Simmons, John Farr, 181 
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see also Embargo; Tariff; Trade 
agreements; and spectre comihodiiy 
of trade 

Trade, interstate, Federal Trade Com¬ 
mission Act (1914), 73 
Trade, Japan-Netherlands East Indies, 
895-896 

Trade, U.S., decline (1929-33)) 354 ) 

357; during World War II with bel¬ 
ligerents {see also Embargo; Neutral¬ 
ity policy), 414-41S) 431-432, 435 ) 
442, 461, 463, 464, 698-699; with 
neutrals, 680-682, 733-736; see also 
Tariff; Trade agreements; and coun¬ 
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Treasury Department, 92-93, 472-473, 
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Germany {see Germany: postwar) 
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174, 243, 270, 271, 284, 290; method 
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212, 1734; see also Peace treaties 
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(1941), 928-932; U.S.-British policy 
decisions re, 1365-1368; 
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urging, 1279-1280, 1297, 1301, 1312, 
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toward, 1368-1369, 1371, 1373, 1375- 
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with FDR and Churchill, 1365, 1369- 
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1370; lend-lease aid to, 1366; Allied 
lease of air bases in, 1301, 1312; em¬ 
bargo of strategic materials to Ger¬ 
many, 1371-1372; severance of diplo¬ 
matic relations with Germany, 1372- 
1376; decision to enter war, 1370, 
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1570 ) 1572, 1573; Soviet views, 1572, 
1573; question of public definition, 
1573-1574; British and Soviet pres¬ 
sure to modify definition for Axis 
satellites, i 575 -i 577 ) iS79-i58o; U.S. 
General Staff suggested tripartite state¬ 
ment to weaken German morale, 
1578-1579, 1580-1582 
Under Secretary of State, 160, 184, 187, 
509-510, 1230 {see also Phillips, Wil¬ 
liam; Stettinius, Edward R., Jr.; 
Welles, Sumner) 

Underwood, Oscar, 63, 64, 67, 68, 70- 
72, 92, 108 

Underwood Tariff Act (1913), 70-72, 
73-74) 75-76, 84, 91, 352, 358 
Union of South Africa, concern over 
U.S. neutrality bill, 694, 694-695 
U.S.S.R.: Siberia, 117, 271, 299; dis¬ 
armament policy, 293, 304, 306;’ 

League of Nations membership, 304, 
709-710; intervention in Spain, 482, 
489-490, 512; Litvinov replaced as 
Foreign Commissar by Molotov, 656; 
Soviet desire to check aggression, 658; 
signatory to United Nations Declara¬ 
tion, 1115, 1120, 112i-i 124; dissolu¬ 
tion of Comintern, 1251-1252; press 
censorship, 1278-1279; lack of free¬ 
dom of religion, 1288-1289; isolation¬ 
ism, 1297, 1310; position on uncondi- 
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tional surrender principle, 1572-1582; 

U.S. diplomatic recognition: Soviet 
desire for, 292-295; U.S. study of 
question, 172, 294-299; prerequisites 
to, 294, 297, 300; FDR invitation for 
exploratory conversations, 297-298; 
terms of proposed agreement.., 2 99- 
300; conversations with Litvinov, 
300-302; U.S. recognition, 212, 276, 
302; failure of U.S. to obtain debt 
settlement, 303-304; 

subsequent relations with U.S., 306- 
307: Communist propaganda in U.S 
292, 305-306, 741, 1251, 1288-12S9, 
trade with U.S., 304-305, 659, 660, 
743 - 744 ) 807-810, 970-971; City of 
Flint incident, 704-705, 709; U.S. 

moral embargo, 706-707, 744, 969; 
restrictions on U.S. consular officers 
and rudeness of Soviet officials, 707- 
709; U.S. aviation engineers return to 
U.S., 707; Soviet grievances, 708-709, 
743 - 745 ) 807-810, 970-972; lend-lease 
aid, 976 - 977 ) 981, 1176, 1272-1273, 
1461-1462; U.S. credit, 977; appoint¬ 
ment of Litvinov as Ambassador to 
U.S., 981; U.S. oil shipments, 1017- 
1018; noncooperation with U.S. 
against Japan, 1111-1113; air bases in 
U.S.S.R., nil, 1112, 1302; pressure 
on U.S. and Britain for second front, 
1173 ) 1174) 1179-1180, 1249, 1264, 

1278, 1279, 1280, 1306; refusals of 
Stalin to meet with FDR, 1249-1250, 
1252; U.S. press attacks on CH as 
anti-Russian, 1253, 1255; U.S. Em¬ 
bassy building in Moscow, 1277; 
change in Soviet foreign policy, 1459- 
1460; U.S. relations with and policy 
toward, (1933-39) 657-660, (1940) 
743 - 745 ) (1941) 972 ^ 73 ) (i 943 ) 

1250-1251, (1944) 1436, 1449) 1459- 
1471, 1665, 1739;' 

relations with Great Britain {see 
Great Britain: relations with U.S.S.R.); 

‘attack on Poland {see Poland: So¬ 
viet attack); 

in the Baltic: demands on and oc¬ 
cupation of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania, 701, 8 to, 812: war with 
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Finland {see Finland: war wth 
U,S.S.R.); 

relations ivith Germany: Anti- 
Comintern Pact between Germany, 
Japan, and Italy, 488, 489, 556, 634, 
639, 717, 908, 980; nonaggression pact, 
655-657^ 101 , 717, 720-721, 969; re¬ 
lations, 707, 806, 807, 810-811, 969; 
invasion of U.S.S.R., 967-968, 973; 
nonapplication of U.S. Neutrality Act 
to U.S.S.R., 973; U.S. aid to U.S.S.R., 
973, 974, 976-^77; Japanese attempts 
to bring about separate peace be¬ 
tween U.S.S.R. and Germany, 1263- 
1264, 1310, 1462; German allegation 
of death of 10,000 Polish officers at . 
hands of Russians, 1267; Soviet vic¬ 
tories, 1297-1298; 

relations with Italy: request to 
U.S. and Britain for information on 
developments in Italy, 1283, 1549, 
1556-1557; for Italian war vessels, 
1284, 1301-1302; member, Advisory 
Council for Italy, 1283-1284, 1551; 
U.S.S.R. accepts as cobelligerent, 1551; 
establishment of diplomatic relations 
with Italy, 1449, 1463, i 5 S 6 -i 5 S 7 , 

1567-1568; 

southeastern Europe: occupation of 
Rumania, 745, 807, 810, 1451; pres¬ 
sure for Turkish entrance into war, 
1279-1280, 1297, 1301, 1312, 1368- 
1369, 1373-1376; British proposal for 
spheres of influence in Balkans, 1451- 
1459, 1470; armistice terms with Ru¬ 
mania, Bulgaria, and Hungary, 1459, 
1461; 

Iran: consent for Iran to sign 
United Nations Declaration, 1253; 
use as supply route to U.S.S.R., 1498, 
1500, 1502-1503, 1506; invasion of 
Iran with British, 976, 1500, 1501- 
1502, 1506; Anglo-Soviet treaty 

(1942), 1502, 1505, 1506; Tehran 

Declaration on Iran, 1505, 1506-1507, 
1510; demands for oil concessions in 
Iran, 1509; 

Far East: relations with J apan 
(see Japan: relations with U.S.S.R.); 
relations with China, 1257; objections 
to China’s inclusion in Four-Nation 
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Declaration, 1256-1257, 1265, 1279, 

1281, 1282, 1299, 1301, 1302, 1312; 
Indo-China, 1597 ; advances in Far 
East, 1*671; 

postwar policy: pressure for terri¬ 
torial commitments prior to peace 
conference, 1165-1174, ii77; postwar 
intentions, 1247-1249; signatory to 
Four-Nation Declaration (see Four- 
Nation Declaration); reconstruction, 
1303 ; postwar treatment of Germany, 
1607, 1608, 1,609, 1613, 1616-1617, 
1618, 1619, 1620-1621, 1622; exchange 
of views with U.S. and Britain on 
international organization, 1650-1651; 
participant in Dumbarton Oaks dis¬ 
cussions, 1459) 1469) 1470J 1671-1685, 
1700-1707; desire to participate in 
U.N., 1469, 1665; question of admis¬ 
sion of constituent republics to U.N., 
1679-1680; 

see also Moscow Conference; Teh¬ 
ran Conference; Yalta Conference 
United Nations, early preparatory work 
for: 

need for an international organiza¬ 
tion, 731-732, 1177-1178, 1238-1239, 
1280-1281, 1288, 1294, 1307, 1321, 
1322-1323, 1625-1626, 1634, 1638; 

called for by Four-Nation Declaration 
(see Four-Nation Declaration) ; post¬ 
war planning in State Department, 
732, 1626-1630, 1631, 1632, 1638, 

1647, 1650; creation and functions of 
Advisory Committee on Postwar For^ 
eign Policy, 1631-1639 ; interest of 
other governments, - 1475-1476, 1625—^ 
1626, 1631, 1650-1651; 

nonpartisan Congressional support 
" 1258-1263, 1314, 1315, 1630, i 635 » 
1639, 1655, 1656, 1657-1670, 1676, 
1695-1698, 1711; exclusion from 1944 
presidential campaign, 1656, 1657, 

1666, 1669, 1670, 1686-1695, 1699; 

CH views on: Soviet participation, 
1468-1470, 1659, 1664-1665; develop¬ 
ment of favorable public opinion, 
1659, 1662-1663, 1711; insistence on 
establishment prior to conclusion of 
peace treaties, 1660, 1661, 1665-1666, 
1667-1668, 1698; defense of veto 
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power, 1662-1664; opposition to re¬ 
gional organizations within, 1666- 
1667; appraisal and plea for support, 
1736-1737) 1741; 

United Nations, structure and functions 
of organization (provisions of 
proposed Charter): 

envisaged on regional basis, 1639- 
1647, 1649; on universal basis, 1647; 
method of initiating establishment of, 
1651-1652; selection of name, 1683, 
1685; of location, 1681-16S2; 

Security Council, composition, 1652, 
1674, 1678; functions, 1677, 1694; 
method of voting in, 1652, 1678, 1682- 
1683, 1685; question of voting by 
parties to dispute, 1459, 1469, 1653, 
1674, 1677-1678, 1680, 1683, 1685, 
1700-1702, 1705, 1706; veto power of 
permanent Council members, 1653, 

1683, 1685, 1701; 

Assembly functions, 1653, 1677, 

1684, 1694; Military Staff Committee 

functions, 1684; International Court, 
1653; president of organization, 1653, 
1674, 1695-1696; director general, 

1654, 1695-1696; inclusion of eco¬ 
nomic and social council, 1643, 1653, 
1673, 1677, 1680-1681, 1683-1684, 

1708; 

membership of “associated nations,” 
1425, 1678-1679; of Soviet republics, 
1679-1680; suspension or expulsion 
of members, 1683; the role of small 
nations, 1686-1689, 1691; question of 
Vatican membership, 1711-1712; 

question of provisions for interna¬ 
tional police force, 1653, 1682, 1684; 
ratification in cases of application of 
force under, 1691, 1695-1697, 1698; 
trusteeship system, 1234-1238, 1304- 
1305) 1466, 1638-1639, 1653, 1706- 
1707; 

see also Dumbarton Oaks Confer¬ 
ence; San Francisco 

United Nations, CH the “Father of,” 
1718, 1723, 1728 

United Nations Commission for the In¬ 
vestigation of War Crimes, 1185 

United Nations Day, 1221 
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United Nations Declaration (Jan; 1, 
1942), conception and drafting, IJ14- 
1116; presentation of drafts to Presi¬ 
dent and Cabinet, 1117; question of 
constitutionality, in 7-1118; British, 
Chinese, and Soviet approval, ii 19- 
1124; signing, 1124-1125, 1570, 1632; 
CH statement, 1125; adherence by 
nongovernmental authorities, 1125- 
1126, 1163, 1242-1243; Argentine ob¬ 
jection regarding, 1144; French ad¬ 
herence, 1243; Iran signature, 1253; 
adherence, 1505; Iraq adherence, 1504 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita¬ 
tion Agreement, 1657 
United States. See specific subject; for 
relations with other countries, see in- 
dividual countries 

Uruguay, efforts to end Chaco War, 
336, 337-338, 347; mediation in Span¬ 
ish War, 480; support of Argentina 
at Lima Conference, 606; scuttling of 
Graf von Spee in Montevideo harbor, 
690, 691-692; proposal for protest on 
invasion of Low Countries, 764; cen¬ 
ter of Nazi subversive activity, 820; 
defense against possible invasion from 
Argentina, 1395; support of Allied 
cause in the war, 1425; Montevideo 
Conference (see Montevideo) 

Vandenberg, Arthur H., 637, 1202, 1657, 
1658, 1676, 1695, 1696-1697 
Vansittart, Sir Robert, 380, 400 
Vargas, Getulio, 601, 607-608, 609, 941, 

114s, 1340-1341 

Variety Clubs of America Humanitarian 
Award to CH, 1719 

Vatican, U.S. establishment of relations 
with, 713-715; peace appeal to'Mus¬ 
solini, 778, 779, U.S. instructions to 
mission to, 941; question of asylum 
for Axis leaders, 1360, 1361; efforts 
to prevent bombing of Rome, 1560- 
1563; question of membership in U.N., 
1711-1712 ; see also Pope Pius XU 
Velloso, Pedro Leao, 1407 
Versailles Treaty, 103, 112-113, 127, 

223, 230, 233, 243 
Vertrees, John J., 33 
Vice Presidency, FDR nominee (1920), 
104; nomination of John Garner 
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Vice Presidency —Continued 

(1932), 153-154; candidacy of Henry 
A. Wallace (1940), 859, 861; ctl re¬ 
fusal to consider candidacy (1940), 
860-861, (1944) 1714 
Vichy Government. See France, Vichy 
Victor Emmanuel III, of Italy, 655, 661, 
662, 664; U.S. objections to, 1550, 
1569; refusal to abdicate, 1552, 1554; 
transfers powers to Prince Humbert, 
i555j 1558, 1563 J abdication, 1568- 
1569 

Victory Bond Act (1919), 125 
Victory clubs to aid Democratic Party 
(1922), 114, 116 

Villarroel, Gualberto, 1388, 1398 
Vincent, Stenio, 345 
Vinson-Trammell Act, 287 
Virginia, University of, FDR's stab-in- 
the-back address, 784-785 
Vishinski, Andrei A., 1376, 1502 
Vladivostok, U.S. shipments to Soviet 
Union via, 1020-1021 

Wadleigh, Julian, 1630 
Wadsworth, George, 1543, 1545 
Wadsworth, James W., 1262, 1263 
Wagner, Robert F., 139, 1531 
Wakasugi, Kaname, 1034, 1061 
W’^alden, George S,, 423-424 
Walker, Frank C., 209, 984, 985, 991, 
994 

Walker, John E., 65 
Wallace, Henry A., 357, 1599, 1697, 
1719; missions abroad, 200, 1585- 
1586; infringement on State Depart¬ 
ment duties as head of BEW, 204, * 
1154-1157, 1347, 1379: CH appraisal, 
209; candidate for Vice President 
(1940), 859, 861 

Walsh, James Edward, 984, 985, 989, 
991, 1003 

Walsh, Thomas J,, 114-115, 132, 152 
Wang, C. T., 557 

Wang Ching-wei puppet government in 
China, 724-725, 894, 914, 1086 
War, renunciation, 234, 503 {see also 
Peace); local hostilities an interna¬ 
tional threat, 225, 425, 482-483; 

‘‘methods short of war," 612, 614, 

6is; 
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prevention: effect of trade agree¬ 
ments in, 363-364) 365; neutrality, 
409 (see also Isolationism; Neutrality 
policy); efforts in Western Hemi¬ 
sphere, 499-501, 503; Ludlow resolu¬ 
tion for war referendum, 563; John¬ 
son resolution, 573-574; see also 
World War 

War Council, Supreme. See Supreme 
War Council 

War Council, U.S., repeated warnings 
by CH of imminent danger to U.S. 
from Japan, 1079-1080, 1087; non¬ 
participation by CH after Pearl Har¬ 
bor, 1109-1110 
War crimes. See Atrocities 
War debts, CH views, 125, 126; opposi¬ 
tion to cancellation in 1932 Demo¬ 
cratic platform, 153; CH proposal for 
adjustment, 155; U.S.-British discus¬ 
sion (1933), 160; payment of, 171; 
FDR-Ramsay MacDonald conference, 
247; CH disinterest, 247; stricken 
from London Economic Conference 
agenda, 247, 250, 256; general situa¬ 
tion (1933-35), 380-381; Great 

Britain, 381-382; France, 385; John¬ 
son Act (1934), 303, 382; CH pro¬ 
posal for bond issues by debtors, 
382; Congressional arguments, 381; 
payments by Finland, 382; Italy, 785 
War Department, objection to interna¬ 
tional supervision of arms, 233; in- 
, formed of international situation, 
864-865, 866; warned of Japanese at¬ 
tacks, 984, 1080, 1087; membership on 
War Council, 1109; negotiations for 
agreement on French civil administra¬ 
tion, 1432-1433; instructions to U.S. 
forces in India, 1489; position on 
British and Soviet troops in Iran, 1506; 
position on postwar treatment of 
Germany, 1602, 1607, 1609-1610; see 
also Army, U.S.; Joint Chiefs of • 
Staff; National defense; Stimson, 
Henry L. 

War Refugee Board, 1539 , iS 40 
Warren, Avra, 1398 
Warren, Charles, 404, 460 
Warren, George, 198 
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Washington, George, on secrecy in con¬ 
duct of foreign relations, 213-214; on 
commercial policy, 360 
Washington Disarmament Conference 
(1921-22), 116, 222, 271 
Washington Naval Treaty (1922), 288- 
290, 444, 447, 448 
Wasson, Thomas C., 852, 1040 
Watterson, Henry, 67 
Weddell, Alexander W., 182, 319, 3^7, 
494; as U.S. Ambassador to Spain, 
617, 875-880, 940, 1188, 1190 
Wei Tao-ming, 1258, 1671, 1672 
Weizmann, Chaim, 1531, 

Welch, Richard J., 1636 
Welles, Sumner, Ambassador to Cuba, 
313) 315; Assistant Secretary of State, 
313, 34I) 343, 345; ^ 

Under Secretary of State, 184, 202, 
979, 1013-1014; appointment, 509- 
^10; views and proposals on: interna¬ 
tional peace meeting in 1937, 546-549; 
Italian possession of Ethiopia, 581- 
582; Czech crisis, 591, 593, 596, 615; 
Munich agreement, 596; European 
war, 671, 672; Western Hemisphere 
neutrality zone, 945; Monroe Doc¬ 
trine, 959-960; Atlantic Charter, 976; 
international situation (1941), 1058; 
U.N. Declaration, 1121; Board of 
Economic Warfare, 1156; U.S. troops 
in Northern Ireland, T355; Chile and 
Argentina, 1383, 1409; India, 1484; 

conferences with Soviet Ambassador, 
812, 968, 970, 971; participation in 
postwar planning, 732, 1595, 1626- 
1627, 1631-1632, 1635) 1638, 1639- 
1640; 

international conferences and mis¬ 
sions, 494, 688, 721, 737-74O) 777, 
1017-1018, 1143-1150, 1253, 1254- 
1255; 

divergency of policy with CH, 
1227-1230; resignation as Under Sec¬ 
retary of State, 1230-1231, 1256 
Wendelin, Eric C., 475, 480 
West Africa. See Dakar 
West India Conference, 1237 
West Indies. See British West Indies; 

Netherlands West Indies 
Western Hembphere, neutrality zone, 
689-692, 945; U.S* and inter-American 
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Western Hemisphere— 
policy on European possessions in, 
791, 804, 814-^17, 822-826, 1639- 

1630; defense, 935-936; see also 
American republics; Canada; Monroe 
Doctrine 

Weygand, Maxime, appointed French 
supreme army commander, 770; Dele¬ 
gate-General in French North Africa, 
853 ; support of U.S. in Africa, 853- 
854 ) 949 - 951 ) 956, 961, 1039-1040, 
1043-1044; influence against Darlan 
agreement with Germany, 963, 966; 
dismissal as Delegate-General, 1038, 
1042-1043; refusal to return to North 
Africa to cooperate with Allies, 1127 
Whale oil, imports from Norway, 376 
Wheat, U.S. relief shipments to Spain, 
875-882; to unoccupied France, 952- 
955) 957 

Wheeler, Burton K., 217 
Wheeler, Leslie A., 822 
Whiskey, stilling in Tennessee, 4-5; U.S. 
claims against Canada for alleged non¬ 
payment of excise taxes, 206-207 
White, Harry D., 207, 822, 1604, 1605, 
1614, 1636 

White, Wallace H., 1635, 1658, 1695, 
1697 

White, William Allen, 833 
White House Correspondents Associa¬ 
tion, FDR address, 925, 1571 
White Russian Republic, question of 
membership in U.N., 1680 
Whitney, Alexander F., 494 
Wickard, Claude R., 1512, 1531 
Wikawa, Tadao, 1003, 1014 
Wiley, John C., 810 
Wilhelmina, Queen, 712, 763, 765, 1051 
William and Mary College, CH address, 
390 

Williams, John Sharp, 50, 81, 108 
Willkie, Wendell, 833, 862-864, 866-868, 
1182-1183, 1437) 1690, 1697 
Willson, Russell, 1675, 1705 
Wilson, Charles E., 1522 
Wilson, Edwin C., 181, 821, 1244, 1675 
Wilson, Sir Henry Maitland, 1551, 1554, 

1557 ) 1563, 1564 
Wilson, Sir Horace, 662 
Wilson, Hugh R., 182-183, 379-38o, 671, 
672, 674; as U.S. Ambassador to 
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Wilson, Hugh R .—Continued 

Germany, 170, 572, 589* 59 ^ 600; 
postwar planning, 732, 1620-1627, 

1694, 169s, I71I 
Wilson, Joseph R., 68 
Wilson, William L., 49 
Wilson, Woodrow, election and inaugu¬ 
ration as President (1912), 67-73; 
denounces lobbying, 72; desire for 
peace, 75, 87; actions as President, 
80, 89, 96-97, 99-100, 107, 125, 198; 
Fourteen Points, 82, 1266, 154°; war 
message (1917), 87-88; opposition in 
Congress, 98, 102-104, 112; question 
of attendance at Paris Peace Confer¬ 
ence, 101-102; fight for League, 102- 
104, 118; 1920 elections, 105; opposi¬ 
tion to regional basis for world or¬ 
ganization, 116; interest in rebuilding 
Democratic Party, 117-121; views on 
neutrality, 408; illness and death, 104, 
117; CH appraisal, 120-121, 404; 

FDR address to Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation, 339-340? 386-387 
Wilson Tariff Act (1894), 48, 66 
Winant, John G., as U.S. Ambassador 
to Great Britain, 926, 976, ii 53 j 1165, 
1167, 1171, 1330? 1358-1359? 1373- 
1374, 1431, 1479, 1483-1485? 1595 
Wise, Stephen S., 1536 
Witz, Frances. See Hull, Frances Witz 
Wolfram to Germany, U.S.-British ef¬ 
forts to effect embargo on Spanish 
exports, 1328-1333; on Portuguese 
exports, 1333, 1335? 1336-1339 
Wolverton, Charles A., 1636 
Woman suffrage, 115, 119^120 
Woodring, Harry, 208, 416 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation, FDR ad¬ 
dress to, 339-340, 386-387 
Woods, Sam E., 967-968 
Woodson, Walter B., 840 
World Congress of the International 
Chamber of Commerce (Brussels 
1925), CH as delegate, 125 
World Court, 153, i 77 ? 212, 215, 387-389? 

1178, 1631, 1647, 1651, 1653, 1681 
World order under law, 173, 291, 731, 
732, 1296; see also Peace 
World organizations, proposals for dur¬ 
ing World War I, 75, 86; during 
World War II (see United Nations) 


World War I, no premonition of in 
1912, 69, 70; causes, 75; effect on 
trade, 75-76; on income-tax principle, 
76; failure of U.S. citizenry to grasp 
import, 76-77; financing of, 89-93, 
94-100, 124-125; effects on U.S., 89- 
90; German peace overtures, 97; neu^ 
tral rights after, 409, 463; lack of 
Allied common agreement on war 
aims, II15-1116; Supreme War Coun¬ 
cil, II17 

World War II, forecasts and warnings 
of danger to U.S., 203, 231, 651-652, 
864-865, 866, 1057-1058, 1079-1080, 
1087, 1088, 1098; summary of FDR 
and CH efforts to prevent, 665-667;* 
peace moves and feelers, 710-712, 844- 
845, 1179, 1297, 1573; economic ef¬ 
fects on American republics, 827- 
828; second front, iiio, 1173, ii74? 
1179-1180, 1249, 1264, 1278, 1279, 
1280, 1306; crises in 1940 and 1942? 
1730; see also Embargo; National de-- 
fense; Neutrality policy; Postwar 
planning; and individual countries 
Wright, J. Butler, 319 
Wrong, Hume, 1129 
Wynne, Cyril, 219 

Yahya, Imam, 1535 

Yalta Conference (194S)? ^458? 14671 
1587, 1720; Stalinas promise re decla¬ 
ration of war on Japan, 1310; ques¬ 
tion of Soviet republics’ membership 
in U.N., 1680; agreement on voting 
procedure in U.N Council, 1705 
Yamada, Lieut., 1012 
Yarnell, Harry E., 540 
Yemen, 1535, 1546-1547 
Yen, W. W., 723-724 
Yonai, Mitsumasa, 728, 902 
Yugoslavia, efforts to resist German in¬ 
vasion, 928-933; freezing of credits 
in U.S., 932; Politicomilitary Com¬ 
mission in Algiers, 1275; Inter-Allied 
AdAnsory Council for Italy, 12841 
1551; British sphere of influence, 

1453 

Zeeland, Paul van, 529 

Zionist Organization, World, 1531? iS 33 

Zog, King of Albania, 618 










